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PREFACE. 


nPHIS  Second  Volume  continues  the  History  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  the  First  to  the  dealli 
of  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  next  Volume  will  extend  it  to  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  complete  the  Author's  design,  which 
has  been  to  lay  before  the  PubUc  the  History  of  the  English  nation 
during  the  middle  ages — during  that  period  which  has  been 
the  least  studied  and  the  most  negligently  written;  but  witiiin 
which  our  political  relations,  our  religion,  literature,  language^ 
manners,  laws,  and  constitution,  have  been  chiefly  formed.  From 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  our  history  has  been  more  carefully 
discussed,  and  intelligently,  though  variously,  narrated  by  several 
writers.  This  reign  has  therefore  appeared  to  the  present  Author^ 
to  be  the  proper  boundary  of  his  undertaking.  By  the  time  that 
the  Third  and  last  Volume  will  appear,  the  leisure  of  thirty  yeara 
will  have  been  applied  to  the  laborious,  but  pleasing  task.  The 
Author  must  then  begin  to  recollect  the  Horatian  counsel,  *  Solve 
senescentem,  maturfe  sanus,  equum.'  Other  duties  will  leave  less 
time  for  literary  gratification.  He  cannot  expect  to  have  either 
the  industry  or  the  capability  for  labour,  which  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  life  are  rather  matter  of  amusement  than  toil.  This  Work, 
with  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  will  have  conducted  the 
History  of  his  country  through  the  space  of  above  fifteen  hundred 
years — a  period  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  powers  and  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  any  candidate  for  public  approbation. 
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iv  P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

The  Author  has  been  obliged  to  postpone  some  of  his  subjects 

to  his  succeeding  Volume ;  which  will  contain  the 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Henky  VL 
--------    Edward  IV. 

----.-..    Edwabd  V. 

.-.--••.      RiCHABD  IIL 

Henry  VIL 

Henry  Vni. 

--------    Edward  VI. 

The  History  of  our  State  of  Society  and  Manners. 

The  Hbtory  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution. 

The  History  of  our  Law  and  pmctical  Jurisprudence. 

The  History  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  England. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  have  appropriated  a  part  of  the 
present  Volume  to  some  of  these  subjects;  but  it  appeared  to 
the  Author,  on  reconsideration^  that  they  might  be  viewed  more 
completely,  and  therefore  more  satisfactorily,  in  the  last  part  of 
his  Work.  He  has  now  to  mention,  that  in  the  Sd  page,  by 
some  accident,  the  word  ^  Roman'  has  been  printed  instead  of 
^Norman;'  and  in  the  417th  page,  he  has  mentioned, from  the 
authority  of  a  Gentleman  who  had  visited  Paris,  a  Medal,  which 
on  further  inquiry  he  cannot  ascertsdn  to  be  actually  in  existence. 
It  ia  not  improbable  but  that  Wittichind  has  been  mistaken  fdr 
Wickliflfe. 
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CHAP.  I. 

SKETCH    OP   THB    STATE   OF    EUKOPE    FROM    THE   EJiEVBJTTH.      "  * 
CENTURY    TO    THE    FOURTEENTH.    ' 

nr^  H  £  political  State  of  £urope  at  the  Norman  conquest^  exhibited    chap. 
the  infancy  of  the  nations,  which  became  afterwards  the  most « 1— ^ 


celebrated  in  its  history.  From  this  period,  progression  is  visible 
in  every  part  of  the  Continent. 

Biit  although,  from  the  constitutional  uniformity  of  human 
nature^  the  attainments  of  any  one  state  are  possible  to  all,  and  arer 
evidences  of  the  mehoration  which  may  be  generally  acquired,  yet 
the  progress  of  each,  must  correspond  with  its  temporary  means  and 
opportunities  of  advancing.  The  desire,  which  every  individual 
possesses,  of  bettering  his  condition,  And  the  constant  efforts  wbicK 
all  are  making  for  this  purpose,  impart  to  society  an  universal  and 
perpetual  tendency  to  improve.  Every  part  struggling  .to  advance^ 
the  whole  is  inevitiably  impelled  forward.  The  theatre  of  life  is 
not  indeed  a  smooth  and  level  surface ;  we  do  not  glide  through 

Vol.  IL  B  our 
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PART  our  favourite  paths  like  the  vessel  with  her  swelling  canvass 
STATE  OF  through  the  yielding  ocean;  impediments  and  counteracting 
EUROPE,        agencies  continually  occur ;  arid  tiierefore,  though  the  advancing 

FROM  THE  ,  ^.  iiii  ,, 

ELE-     tendency  be  incessant  and  msuppressible,  the  result  must  be  the 

' ' '  comphcated  effect  of  the  impulse  and  the  obstruction.     Yet  the 

obvious  improvements  of  society  from  its  condition  in  the  eleventh 
century,  are  proofs  that  the  meliorating  energy  has  been  the 
superior  power,  though  its  operation  has  varied  according  to  the 
differences  of  position,  intercourse,  national  relations,  local  advan- 
tages, habits,  territorial  extent,  external  exigencies,  and  interior 
polity,  of  every  country.  The  population  of  one  age  is  never  under 
the  same  circumstances  with  that  which  has  preceded  or  which 
follows.  The  retarding  and  accelerating  agencies  are  therefore 
always  varying,  as  well  as  their  consequences,  in  every  nation  and 
at  every  period. 

Hence  the  historical  and  intellectual  map  of  Europe  must  be 
expected  to  display  from  time  to  time  very  multifarious,  dissimilar, 
and  chang^ble  appearances — Some  states  urged  by  evolving  cir- 
Otttnstances  into  activity  and  prominence,  and  then  receding  into 
c<imparative  and  often  more  useful  obscurity;  some  eclipsing,  but 
to  emerge  with  brighter  splendor;  some  wasting,  from  their  political 
vices,  into  ftobleness  and  oblivion;  and  some,  like  England, 
advancing  with  steady  progrtoii^  obtaining  perpetual  accessions  of 
civilizatiDn,  and  scattering  them  productively  around.  Spain, 
Italy^  and  France,  as  well  as  England,  have  in  different  a^ras  led 
the  march  of  European  civilization.  Germany  has  emulously  fol- 
Ibwed  ;  daid  otiiers  in  stict:ession  have  contributed  their  aids  to  the 
gt^eat  social  progress ;  till  Europe  has  advanced  to  a  moral  and 
intellectual  elevation  which  the  ancients  could  not  reach,  from  which 
she  has  never  retroceded,  and  which  may  now  be  deemed  a  basis 
fipwta  which  humiail^  rtt*ure  \vill  be  ever  soaring  to  nobler  heights. 

The 
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The  present  sketch  c^«uiot  be  allow^  to  depict  all  these  muta«    CHAP, 
bilities  and  impravejnent^..     The  selection,  of  a  few  leading  circum-  E^^yj^j,^^  , 
stances  in  the  history  pf  the  principal  nations  of  the  Continent  is  ckj^tv»y 
all  that  can  be  inserted  here>  without  9  dii^proportionate  digression,  fourteenth 
But  these  Baay  pyovide  the  n^ind  of  the  reader  with  that  general 
view  of  the  horizon  of  Europe,  dniring  the  period  to  which  this  Work 
is  confined,  which  M^ijl  enable  him  to  proceed  through  our  English 
annals  with  more  just  conceptions  of  theb  bearings  and  relatione ; 
and  of  the   contempor^try  state  and  civilizing   progress  of   our 
continental  neigl)bour$ ;  with  more  distinct  views  of  the  causes  of 
some  of  thp  greater  events,,  aiud  with  ckarer  anticipations  of  their 
exterior  results,  aiud  of  our  comparatiye  position. 

Beginning  our  survey  of  Europe  from  Norway,  tha  country  Norway. 
from  which  our  Rom^n  ancestors  ]md  s^fung,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  expeditiwi  of  3igur4r  to  Palettine  in  11099  was  the  hot 
effusion  of  its  ancieait  heroism*  In  thi3  voyage,  the  youthful 
warrior,  for  he  was  scarcely  ninetQen,  touching  at  Portiigal>  de« 
feated  the  Mohaonedans  at  Cintm  andLi^n^;  conflicted  with 
the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ivica  and  Minorca*;  reached 
the  Holy  Land,  captured  Sidon;  and,  on  his  return,  after  visiting 
Constautinople,  passed  by  land  through  Hungary  to  Sleswick,  and 
rejoined  in  safety  his  brothers  in  Norway,  with  whom  he  shared 
the  regal  sway^.  After  his  death  in  1130,  until  1300^  Norway 
was  ravaged  by  competitors  for  its  petty   crown.     Successively 

slaughtered, 

V  Snorre  has  preserved,  tba  y«rs«s  of  the  *  Snorre,  241.    Theodoric,  the  contempo- 

Scald  Halldor  on  these  exploits,  who  names  rary  of  Sievard,.say8  that  he  sank  into  an 

he  towns  **  Siutre*'  and  '*  Lissibon^"  yoL  3.  inferior  prince,  from  some  noxious  potation, 

p.  2^4,  935a  Hist.  Norv.  63.    The  next    note  probably 

•  Snorre  c^ls  Africa  Serklandi  The  Scald  shews  what  this  really  was.     The  Scald 

names  the  Moors  blamansa  and  serkiom,  or  Einar,  who  sings  Sievard's  actions,  caUs  Acre 

l>kckland  and  blackmeo.    The  modern  ap«  Akrsborg ;  Jerusalem,  Jorsah ;  and  Sidon, 

pellations  of  the  islands  appear  in  the  Scalds  Settt^  Snom,  241  &  ^4^, 
verses,  lyiizo  aad  ^lanork.  p»a3S^ 
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slaughtered,  new  combatants  were  set  up  by  the  turbulent  pro- 
STATE ot       ^^^^^^  *o  revive  the   contest;  till  Norway,  exhausted   by  civil 
EUROPE,        bloodshed,    to  which   its   domestic   customs  led*,    sank   with  a 
diminished  population  into  that  state  of  feeble  quiet,  from  which 
-^  it  never  emerged  ;  which  was  most  compatible  with  its  own  moral 
good,    and  with  the   general   comfort  of  its  neighbours  and   of 
Europe*.     It  soon  afterwards  became  appended  to  Sweden,  from 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  abstracted  by  Denmark. 

The  principal  wars  of  this  country  during  the  twelfth  century, 
were  with  the  Slavonic  nations  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder, 
whose  depression  was  auxiliary  to  their  civilization.  The  Danish 
Sovereign  who  first  distinguished  himself  at  this  period,  was* 
Waldemar,  who,  after  a  severe  exertion,  conquered  and  destroyed 
the  rich  pagan  city  of  Jomsberg^.  He,  and  his  son  Canute,  pur- 
sued the  Slavonian  tribes  with  hostihties  that  graduallv  debilitated 
them'' J  and  Waldemar  II.  who  acceded  in  1202,  adopting  the 
tnilitary  politics  of  his  predecessors,  extended  his  dominion  along 
the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  Russia®.  Taken  prisoner  by  stratagem, 
he  occasioned  the  impoverishment  of  Denmark  by  the  money 

exacted 


*  We  have  thestf  manners  described  by  a 
Norwegian  author,  who  lived  1187,  ^*  In  all 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom  the  uniform  custom 
of  inebriety  prevails,  which  breaks  all  their 
alliances  of  peace, '  instigates  even  the  mild 
to  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  makes  crimes  to  be 
thought  a  joke.  Their  drinking  without  mea" 
sure  produces  this  evil,  because  the  citizens, 
excited  by  wine,  seize  their  arms  and  rush,  to 
wickedness.  They  take  no  care  to  refrain 
their  hands  from  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
innocent :  and  therefore  you  will  find  tnore 
horrible  actions  among  them  than  in  any 
other  country."'  De  Prof.  Dao.  in  terram 
Sanct.  Kirchm.  746. 

*  Snorre,  994,  tc|  the  end  of  his  Histoiy. 
Krantz  Norwegian  414--41 8.    This  author 


gives  an  instance  of  the  poverty  of  Norway : 
By  its  dried  fish  it  purchased  part  of  its 
necessaries  of  subsistence.  One  of  its  kings 
quarrelling  with  the  German  merchants  who 
visited  the  coast,  they  blocked  up  its  ports, 
and  starved  the  country  into  submission. 
This  was  about  1280. 

*  Saxo  is  fullest  and  most  authentic  in  his 
history  of  his  friend  and  patron  Waldemar. 
a69— 373- 

'  With  the  reign  of  Canate  VI.  Saxo  closes 
his  elaborate  History,  which,  with  all  Ita 
faults,  has  the  merit  of  exhibiting  a  genius  to 
which  Denmark,  always  scanty  in  its  inteK 
lectuaJ  produce,  has  not  since  produced  an 
equaU 

*  Pontanua  Hist.  Dan«  396 — 309. 
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exacted  for  his  ransom.     Most  of  his  acquisitions  were  torn  from    CHAP, 
him*     Denmark  was  disappointed  in  her  proud  hope  of  acquiring^ 

rr  .        r  r  ^  o  eleventh 

the  sceptre  of  the  North,  for  which  she  was  unfit;  and  this  king  cENTuav 

TO  TB  E 

died  in  1^1,  an  instance  of  the  mutabihty  of  human  prosperity^,  fourteenth 

Inferior  sovereigns,  murders,  civil  feuds,  and  unimportant  warfiires,  ' ' ' 

fill  up  the  Danish  history  to  the  end  of  the  century,  displaying  the 
imperfections  of  the  social  character  of  Denmark,  and  precluding 
it  from  attaining  any  important  rank  among  the  princes  of  the 
Continent ^^  Its  ancient  fierceness  dwindled,  from  the  internal 
calamities  which  it  produced,  into  comparative  debility.  As  a 
better  national  character  arose,  it  began  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  revive  under  Waldemar  III.^^  and  attained  a  substantial  import-* 
ance,  when  Norway  became  united  to  it  by  hereditary  succession, 
and  when  Margaret,  the  princess  whose  marriage  with  Hacon, 
king  of  Norway,  had  occasioned  the  connexion,  was  also  invited 
by  the  Swedes  to  be  their  sovereign.  This  able  woman  formed  the 
grand  project  of  uniting  the  three  crowns  of  Scandinavia  upon  one 
head^*;  and  in  1396,  the  estates  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
met  at  Colmar  to  effectuate  it.     The  great  union  was  agreed  to, 

and 


^  His  misfortane  was  owing  to  his  own 
misconduct  7'be  doke  of  Schwerin,  going  to 
the  holy  land,  comnriitted  his  wife  to  the  caie 
of  Waldemar,  who  abused  his  trust.  The 
duke,  in  revenge,  on  his  return  watched  him 
when  he  was  hunting,  seized,  bound,  and  car* 
ried  him  off.  Vilfeldius  ap.  Pontanus,  p.  309. 

"*  The  Danish  king  Eric,  in  his  Historia 
gentis  Danorum,  a  brief  but  not  ill-selected 
series  of  annals,  thus  remarks :  '*  In  Waldemar 
the  Second,  fell  the  crown  of  tlie  Danish  head. 
After  him,  from  intestine  wars  and  mutual 
destruction,  the  Danes  became  the  derision 
of  the  nations  around.  They  not  only  lost 
the  territories  which  their  fathers  had  glo- 
riously acquired,  but  miserably  wounded  their 
own  country."  p.  305.  ed.  Linden. 


»  "  lie  had  many  wars  with  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  died  1 375.  His  grandson Olaus  V. 
succeeded  him,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet by  the  king  of  Norway*  Pont.  Hist. 
1.  8.  p.  463 — 511.     Olave  died  1387. 

^  Pontanus  narrates  her  reign  in  his  ninth 
book,  513—544.  Returning  from  Sleswick 
into  Denmark,  she  died  suddenly  on  board 
the  ship,  either  from  some  pestilential  con- 
tagion, or,  as  the  Danish  historian  gravely 
remarks,  from  the  disagreeable  marine 
effluvia,  ''  because  the  sensibility  of  the  fair 
sex  to  odours  is  more  subtle  than  ours.'^ 
P-544- 
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9jad  Eurppe  ipighit  have  soon  felt  the  consequences  of  the  hardiest 
sons  qf  Sicandiu9^yia  associated  in  one  kingdom,  and  warring 
under  one  banner ;  but  neither  of  these  kingdoins  had  sufficient 
virtue  or  intellect  to  make  the  incorporation  permanent ;  and,  from 
the  Swedish  spirit  of  turbulence  or  independence,  and  the  Danish 
love  of  power  and  oppression,  it  soon  became  but  a  statesman's 
dream  ^^ 

The  history  of  Sweden,  emerging  from  the  habits,  and  still 
struggling  with  the  efiects,  of  its  ancient  ferocity,  has  the  same 
barbarous  features  which  th^  two  last  mentioned  kingdoms  dis« 
played  during  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries.  Its  provinces 
of  Gothland  at  first  contendec)  with  the  other  Swedes,  for  the  right 
of  appointing  to  the  crown.  At  some  times,  the  Danes  invaded, 
though  not  successfully,  and  ^  pthers  interna}  factions  arose.  The 
competitors  for  royalty  murdered  each  other,  and  the  offsprings 
whose  claims  were  in  opposition  to  their  own.  The  greater  families 
increased  th^  evil  by  their  turbulence ;  and  Sweden^  thus  attenuated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  violence  and  mischief  which  had  weakened 
Norway  and  Denn^axk,  made  no  progress  in  its  political  rank,  and 
but  little  in  its  social  improvements,  till  the  fourteenth  century 
closed  ^^  Their  interior  commotions,  however,  kept  them  externally 
ijuiet,  and  they  gradually  disciplined  themselves  into  order> 
frugality,  temperance,  and  decorous  life. 

'  It  may  be  said  of  all  these  three  nations,  that  too  many 
of  their  ancient  customs,  too  much  of  their  former  fame 
and  spjlrit,  popular  poetry,  venerated  traditions,  and  national 
pride,  remained  among  them,  for  their  population  to  be  tranquil. 

Wherever 


"  PuiTendori!  refers  the  decline  of  the  Daoeg, 
to  their  nobility  devotii^g  themselves  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  revenues,  and  to  their 
habit  of  employing  Germans  for  their  soldiers 
instead  of  their  own  population.    The  king 


also,  jealous  of  his  nobles,  encouraged  their, 
aversion  to  military  exploits.    Introd.  Hist. 
Europe,  e.g.  p. 345* 
.  "  lioccoqius  Hist.  Suec.  p.  72—96, 
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Wheftev6r  thfey  looted  aronnd,  rocks  and  stones,  eiigrAved  MitK     c^A^l 
the  tiaimeB  and  exjyloits  6f  their  ancestors,  appeared.     Tumuli  on  '       ^ 

fevenp'  shore  rai^d  their  grfeeri  sumrtiits,  to  remind  them  of  the  cENfuftV 

,    TO  '^r  t'^  & 

battles  and  of  the  glory  of  preceding  timed.  Family  histories  and  rovRTtENTH 
the  spoils  acquired  by  ancient  piracy,  carefiilly  preserved  as  the  '  \ 
rtelics  of  departed  greatness^,  Were  every  where  goading  the  des- 
cendants to  be  discontented  at  their  inferiority  and  inactivity.  Too 
ignorant  and  too  proud,  for  Christianity  tx)  have  its  proper  influence, 
it  is  probable  that,  by  diverging  into  internal  tonflicts,  they  em- 
ployed aiid  conisuhied  that  ipirit  which  might  otherwist^  have  again 
afflicted  Europe.  Their  ddmestic  misery  was  their  own  production ; 
but  it  benefited  the  rest  of  the  World,  by  preventing  the  Baltic  fronA 
becoming  a  region  of  Scandinavian  Algerines.  They  conflicted  at 
home,  till  die  riecoUecitibn  of  their  popular  Vikiiigr  was  eradicated 
by  the  new  dietnes  of  activity  and  turbulent  reputation  which 
arose  in  their  civil  feuds  ;  till  their  scalds  became  unpatronized  and 
disused  in  the  new  habits,  sufferings  and  vicissitudes  of  the  great; 
till  Papal  Christianity  gave  their  character  some  useful  features, 
*ven  by  its  superstitions ;  and  till  due  experience  tatight  theitt  to 
value  the  domestic  comforts  and  social  order  of  [ieacefiil  and 
unambitious  life.  As  the  fourteehth  century  endeil,  Sweden  hatf 
effected  a  visible  advance.  The  union  of  the  Northern  crowns 
under  Margaret  of  Denmark,  though  it  failed  to  Combine  them  in 
a  state  of  permanent  peace,  yet  kept  them  tranquil  for  several 
years;  and  Eric,  her  sister's  son,  whom  she  had  raised  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  succeeded  to  the  three  sceptres,  and  was  import- 
ant enough  to  obtain  in  marriage  the  daughter**  of  our  Henry  IV* 
A  fierce  wariike  competition  between  Swedeil  and  Dfenmark,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  operated  to  the  benefit  of  both.  The  foreign 
war  terminated  their  domestic  conflicts,  increased  their  national 

patriotism, 

"  £ric's  reign  may  be  read  iti  Poutanus,  547 — 616. 
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{Mttiiotism,  and  excited  and  ceMalidated  thtir  internal  MMorcesi 
energies,  and  strength.  Sweden  became  an  independent  monarchy^ 
and  darted  afterwards  into  a  political  importance,  adv«ntageojus 
to  her  own  people  and  to  all  Europe. 

The  barbarous  population  of  the  contiguous  country  of  Finland 
had  long  annoyed  the  Swedes  by  their  depredations.  In  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  were  subdued  in  a  battle  so 
destructive,  that  the  Swedish  conqueror  lamented  it  with  tears. 
They  were  compelled  to  adopt  his  religion,  but  with  surly 
acquiescence ;  and  the  archbishop  who  was  instructing  them,  was 
murdered  by  the  chieftain  on  whom  he  was  imposing  penance  ^^* 
From  that  time,  Finland  continued  to  be  an  appendage  to  the 
Swedish  crown. 

The  regions  extending  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Eider  and  the  Baltic, 
were  in  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century  under  the  government 
of  the  Slavi,  whose  princes  or  tribes  maintained  wars,  rarely 
intermitted,  with  the  Danes,  Holsatians,  Saxons,  and  Poles.  Pe» 
culiarly  tenacious  of  their  idolatry,  venerating,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  their  priests  more  than  their  kings  ^' ;  differing  with 
each  other  in  their  idols,  mythology,  and  worship^^  but  united  in 
an  implacable  hatred  of  Christianity ;  they  eagerly  plunged  into 
warfare  with  their  converted  neighbours'^.  The  extermination 
which  they  laboured  to  deal  around,  was  retorted  upon  themselves. 
Their  territories  were  gradually  curtailed;  and  a  large  portion  of 

the 

▼eniH'ated.  Tbey  dreaded  an  evil  being,  wbom 
thej  called  Zeemeboch,  or  tbe  black  deity. 
Helmoldus,  43,  44.— At  Pleinen,  the  idol  was 
Podaga.  They  made  aome  of  their  deities 
with  twOy  three,  or  more  heads.  Bot  tbey 
admitted  one  Supreme  Being,  who  attended 
only  to  beaven,  and  thought  that  their  earthly 
deities,  to  whom  they  consecrated  groves, 
were  his  ofispriug.  lb.  68. 
**  Helmoldus,  p.  44. 


*  Loccenius  Hist.  Soec.  p.  76, 

^  Helmoldus,  pp«  31.  90.  They  exacted 
tribute  for  their  temple  from  the  nations 
they  conquered,  and  sent  to  it  all  the  silver 
and  gold  which  they  took.  lb.  p.  31. 

**  Aldenberg  worshipped  Prove,  but  with- 
out an  image;  the  Polabi,  SiWa;  and  the 
Obotriti,  Radigast;  who  had  all  priests  and  a 
complicated  worship.  The  people  of  Rugen 
had  Zuantewith,  whose  oracles  were  much 
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the  coontry,  from  their  own  desolations,  and  the  r^aliations  that    ClIAP. 
followed,   became  a  desert.     To  replenish  these   with   a  better 

.        .  .  ELEVEKTH 

population,  large  emigrations  were  invited  from  the  Batavian  and  cektvbt 
Flemish  provinces.     The  new  settlers  built  many  cities,  fpimded  FouaxEEWTH 


many  churches,  and  rose  to  wealth  and  consequence  with  a  '  ^ 
rapidity  that  surprised  their  contemporaries.  Saxony  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  added  their  colonists,  who  also  raised  towns 
and  cities  in  the  desolate  tracts*^.  The  zeal  of  the  German 
clergy  assisted  to  people  and  civilize  these  districts.  One  arch- 
bishop re->established  three  sees,  at  Mecklenburg,  Raciburg,  and 
Oldenburg,  which  the  Slavi  had  destroyed,  and  which  for  eighty- 
four  years  had  remained  uninhabited^^. 

The  predatory  habits  of  the  rest  of  the  Slavi  were  coerced ;  and 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  German  nobility  are  seen  arising  in  these 
districts,  whose  titles  or  sovereignties  we  recognize  in  modem 
days**.  Lubeck,  for  a  long-  time  the  only  spot  amid  the  Slavi 
where  Christianity  could  find  an  asylum,  though  often  attacked, 
and  sometimes  burnt,  yet  arose  with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes^ 
It  became  gradually  an  emporium  of  the  Baltic,  and  an  indcf- 
pendent  republic.  Merchants  emigrated  to  it  from  the  neighr* 
bouring  cities ;  and  the  prince  who  last  rebuilt  it,  made  its  laws, 
and  sent  messengers  to  all  the  cities  and  princes  of  the  Norths 
inviting  their  commercial  intercourse,  and  promising  safety  and 
friendship*'. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Oder  was  the   western   boundary  Poland. 

of 

*  Helmoldas  informs  us  of  these  curious  our  Henry  IL  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
facts,  pp.  74  &  92.  A  colony  of  the  Frisians  take  refuge  in  1184.  His  youngest  son, 
is  mentioned,  P«5i-  William,  was  bom  in  England,  from  whom 

*  Chron.  Slav,  incert.  Aust.  p.  283.  the  present  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  is 
■  The  partition  of  the  territories  of  Henry     descended.  Putter's  Germanic  Empire,  vol.  1. 

the  Lion,  the  great  but  unfortunate  duke  of     pp«307 — 319. 

Saxony,  multiplied  the  noble  proprietors  in         ''•Helmold.  pp.  30.  47. 56.  60,61.  72.    It 

these  parts.     He  married  the  daughter  of     Wjas  made  a  free  imperiid  city  118a. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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PART     of  Poland;  and  the  approach  to  this  river,  out  of  Germany,  was  then 
thought  to  be  impracticable,  from  the  vast  forests  that  lay  near  it, 

STATE  OF  ®         ^  .        . 

EUROPE,  and  which  had  long  limited  and  deterred  the  progress  of  the 
ELE-  German  emperors.  Forests  also  separated  it  from  Bohemia,  and 
marked  its  frontier  towards  Hungary  **.  But  its  population  was 
kept  in  barbarism  by  this  protiecting  seclusion.  Predatory  excur- 
sions by  land,  and  piracy  on  the  ocean,  were  their  principal 
habits;  and,  with  such  pursuits,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  be  thought  deficient  in  fidelity  to  their  princes,  and  in  kind*- 
ness  to  their  relations.  Their  climate,  cold  and  ungenial  from 
wood  and  marsh,  did  not  reward  their  unskilful  agriculture;  and 
in  some  parts,  to  live  by  hunting  was  preferred  to  the  domestic 
labours  of  husbandry*^.  Ghristianity  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
the  country,  with  bishops  and  a  clergy;  but  the  Christianity  and  the 
clergy,  of  all  nations  in  their  barbarous  state,  are  but  the  means 
of  good  struggling  with  a  general  mass  of  evil,  and  long  partaking 
of  its  mischiefs.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  real 
improvement  of  Poland  was  begun  by  a  military  enterprise,  which 
connected  it  with  the  German  empire.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
most  able  of  the  continental  sovereigns,  in  1157,  was  incited  to 
attack  it.  He  led  the  German  forces  to  the  forests  so  long  believed 
to  be  impenetrable  ;  he  passed  the  Oder,  where  the  passage  had 
been  thought  an  impossible  achievement ;  he  terrified  by  his  pro- 
gress not  only  the  Poles,  but  also  the  Prussians,  Pomeranians,  and 
Russians,  whom  they  had  called  to  their  assistance;  and,  notwith- 
standing they  destroyed  their  own  towns  and  defences  as  they 
retired,  with  the  hope  of  checking  his  progress,  he  penetrated  to 
Posnan,    and   laid  waste  the  country  on  his  part,   till  its    duke, 

Boleslaus, 

^  Otto  Frisien.  Chron.  p.  151.     Radevic.      makes  the  Vistula  the  eastern  boundary  of 
HUt.  Fred.  pp.  477^  478.  This  ancient  cauon     PoLiody  and  Russia  its  northern. 

••  Radev.  477. 
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Bdleslaus,  submitted   and  solicited  peace;  after  granting  which,     chap. 
Frederic  withdrew^.    "Poland  was  often  engaged  in  wars  with  the  „_,_' 

o    O  ELEVENTH 

Prussians,  and  in  the   thirteenth  century  was  severely  harassed  century 

TO  THE 

by  the  great  Tartar  irruption  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  fourteenth 
It  lost  the  command  of  Pomerania ;  and  its  province  of  Silesia,  in  '  '  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  became  united  to  Bohemia, 
But,  from  its  territorial  extent,  its  augmented  population,  and  the 
activity  and  spirit  of  union  among  its  inhabitants,  it  became  so 
internally  strong,  that  its  sovereign,  Casimir  the  Great,  who 
acceded  in  1333,  conquered  all  Russia,  and  annexed  it  to  Poland, 
imparting  to  it  the  same  laws  and  liberties.  He  equally  benefited 
his  own  country^  by  introducing  into  it  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  Magdeburg  ^'^.  Thus  as  any  one  nation  made  advances  in 
civilization,  they  were  gradually  communicated  to  its  neighbours, 
and  the  general  level  of  society  wajs  kept  every  where  rising. 

The  Russian  population  had  begun  to  form  itself  into  a  distinct  Russia, 
and  separate  nation  on  the  western  boundary  of  its  present  empire. 
From  the  White  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Ladoga  to  the  Dnieper, 
and  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  its  discharge  into  the  Black 
Sea,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Russian  nation  appear  to  have  been 
first  established;  the  commercial  Novgorod,  its  predominating 
city  in  the  north,  and  Kiow  the  residence  of  its  superior  chief, 
and  therefore  its  metropolis,  in  the  south.  Occasional  intercourse 
of  marriage,  negociations,  war,  religion,  and  trade,  scattered  som^e 
gleams  of  Grecian  civilization  amid  its  rude  tribes*®,  who  gradually 
became  connected  and  formed  into  a  nation,  though  perhaps  not 
all  originating  from  the  same  source.  But  as  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary had  become  united  into  nations  and  kingdoms,  and  even 

Bulgaria 

^  Radev.  4.78.  who  built  several  churches  and  palaces,  to 

^  Puffendorf  Introd.  c.  10.  the  great  displeasure  of  the  old  Russians, 

*  Their  Vladimir  the  Great  in  1015  ob-  who  beheld  with  horror  the  introduction  of 

taiued  architects  and  workmen  from  Greece,  strange  arts.   L'Evesque  Hist.  Russ.  p,  162. 

c2 
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^AflT     Bulgaria  had  attained  thi&jdistiactioni  their  confines  #nd  superior 

civfUization  established  a  line  of  demarcation,  which*  by  Umitine 
..?aTEOF*       1     T^      .      oi     •         1  'J  a 

EUEOEE,    %  the  Russian  Slavi  on  the  west,  kept  them  distinct  on  this  frocitier, 

and  made  it  their  interest  to  confederate  for  safety  and  successful 

van     The   distinction   produced  by.  the   improvement  of   their 

western  neighbours,  their  own  progress  effected  on  the  north  and 

east.     The  Lithuanians  were  more  barbarous  than  the  Russians; 

^nd  the  Turks  or  Tartars,  besides  a  similar  inferiority,  were  al.«> 

l^ept  distinct  by  their  Paganism  and  Mohamedanism.     Necessary 

confederations   to    repel    these   various    neighbours,    who  ^oftjen 

attacked  them,  led  the  scattered  Russian  tribes  into  the  feehngs, 

customs    and  relations,  of  a  common  nation.     The  adoption  of 

Christianity,  and  of  a   clergy   radiating  from  one   ecclesiastical 

centre,  and  subordinate  to  one  head*^,  increased  the  spirit  and 

habits  of  national  union ;  and  though  the  frequent  division  of  theit 

population,  under  different  chiefs,  tended  to  sever  their  relationship, 

and  to  make  them  diverge  into  separate  kingdoms,  yet  these  were 

80  often  reduced,  by  the  ambition  and  talents  of  some  of  their 

princes,  into  one  monarchy,  that  their  national  unity  was  never 

broken.     The  monarch  frequently  endangered  it,  by  dividing  his' 

dominions  among  his  children  at  his  death,  or  giving  them  large 

grants  of  territory  during  his  life*^.     These  subdivisions  of  power, 

and  the  dissensions  they  produced,  kept  the  nation  feeble  as  to 

ex^teraal  war ;  but  these  quaiTcls  tended  to  scatter  their  population 

over 

*•  The  great  influence  of  the  clergy  in  •  L'Evesquc  justly  remarks,  **  Thus  Russia 

Bussia  may  be  dated  from  the  edict  attri«  became  divided  amoug  a  crowd   of   little 

buted  to  Vladimir,  though  probably  some-  sovereignties,  of  which  many  were  but  vil« 

what  later,  which  puts  under   their  legal  lages ;  and  the  chiefs  were  not  mere  lords,  aa 

jurisdiction  almost  all  the  civil  and  criminal  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  princes  of  th* 

transactions  of  iife<— a  provision  as  useful  to  blood  of  Rurik.^  p.  163. 
%  barbarous,  as  injurious  to  an  improved  age* 
tee  it  described  by  LXvesque,  164—168. 
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over  a  latrger  surface.  Their  inferiority  to  their  neighboups  Ih  CftAP. 
national  strength,  allowed  thosfe  states  to  grow  up  without  dis*  blbvbnth 
turb^Bice  from  Russibn  conquests ;  for  if  Russia  had  continued  the  centukt 

.  .  •  .  I  ^®  THE 

progress  which  Jarosfetf,  who  died  in  1054,  had  begun,  neither  fourteenth 
Poland,  Sweden,  Greece,  Hungary,  nor  Germany,  might  have  con- 
tinued independent  states,  nor  have  benefited  the  world,  as  each 
has   done,  by   its    own    peculiar    improvements.      Russia,   twice 
attempted   in    the    middle    ages    by   the    Popes  ^^,    might  have 
sunk  into  the  dominion  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  have  "never 
attained  that   ori^nality  of  character,  institutions,  and   political 
position,  in  which  we  now  behold   her  with  admiration  at  her 
progress,   and   a  friendly    hope    of   its    beneficial    acceleration. 
Her   chief  struggles   in   the   twelfth    century    were   against  the 
Polovtsi,  literally  the  hunters,  a  Tartar  nation  living  between  the 
Don  and  the  Jaik,  and  perpetually  depredating,  but  who  were  at 
last  subdued.     The  Poles   and  Hungarians  frequently  bickered 
^th  her,  and  her  own  princes  were  often  in  civil  conflicts.     But 
one  of  her  princes,  about  1 150,  gave  her  the  important  improve- 
ment of  building  several  cities,  to  which  he  invited  settlers  from 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  other  places,  who  greatly  increased  the 
population  and  resources  of  the  country^*,     Among  these  he  began 
the   foundation   of  the    celebrated   Moskow,  at   first  a  pleasant 
mansion,  near  which  a  city  began  under  his  auspices  to  arise ^. 
The   next  sovereign,  discerning  the  inconveniencies  of  Kiow  for 
the  chief  city  of  Russia,  made  Volodimir  his  capital,  which  long 

remained 

"  By  Gregory  VII.  in    1075  j    and  by      confiscated  bis  property,  and,  struck  by  the 

Urban  II.  in  1093.  L'Bvesque,  pp.  213. 212.      beaaty  of  his  hamlet,  where  two  streams  fell 

^  _. .  ^  T  T        .         "^^o  *^®  Moskva,  he  surrounded  it  with  a 

»  Thu,  wa.  Georges,  or  Joury  I.    who      ^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^.^^ 

reigned,  wuh  some  v.cu.«tude%  trom  1149  bjt^,,   from  Volod.m.r   and  some    ne.gh- 

^*57*  bouring  villages.    Such  was  the  casual  ongiii 

^  Being  affronted  by  a  bojar,  who  was  of  Moskow.    L'Evesque,  340. 

residing  at  this  spot,  the  Russian  sovereign 
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ST ATE  OP 
EUROPE, 
FROM  THE 
ELE- 


German 
Empire* 


remained  so^.  But  the  country  continued  to  be  weakened  as  a 
nation,  by  the  numerous  rival  sovereignties  which  divided  and 
exhausted  it,  till  1223,  when  the  great  invasion  .of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  who,  under  Gengiz  Khan,  rolled  like  a  torrent  from  China 
into  Europe,  added  Russia  to  the  number  of  their  conquests.  The 
line  of  its  ancient  dynasties  was  subdued.  Its  princes  became 
subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  succeeding  khan  of  the  Tartars. 
His  will  was  the  general  law;  his  voice  decided  their  contests. 
Their  national  spirit  was  broken,  and  their  national  predominance 
destroyed ^^.  Some  cities  confederated  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  succeeded;  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
continued  in  the  servitude,  increasing  in  population  from  the 
Tartar  tribes^,  and  deriving  some  mental  benefit  froai  their  pre- 
dominance, for  the  Mongol  Tartars  had  letters,  some  arts,  and  a 
spirit  of  religious  toleration  that  might  have  instructed  the  whole 
Christian  world^.  Perhaps  their  greatest  use  was  the  abolition  of 
the  petty  sovereignties  that  were  distracting  Russia,  and  preventing 
it  from  becoming  one  compacted  and  improving  nation. 

As  the  twelfth  century  began,  the  disturbed  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
was  drawing  to  its  close.  Almost  shaken  from  his  throne  by  the 
revolting  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  popes,  struggling  for  useful 
though  ambitious  projects,  he  surmounted  their  opposition,  to 
meet  in  his  latter  days  the  more  afflicting  hostihties  of  his  son^ 
and  died  in  1106,  having  witnessed  the  repeated  desolation  of  the 

finest 


**  On  the  decline  of  Kiow,  which  Adam 
of  Bremen  had  remarked  for  its  emulation 
of  Constantinople  (Hist.  Eccl.  p.  24.)  see 
L'Evesque,  343— 34^' 

^  In  this  manner  the  principality  of  Kiow 
alone  lost  Go,ooo  of  its  subjests.  L'Evesque, 
Tol.  2,  p.  26. 

^  The  Tartar  princes  built  several  cities 
in  Russia.  lb.  78. 

^  The  respectful  treatment  of  the  Khan 


of  the  Tartars,  in  1313,  to  the  Russian  me- 
tropolitan  ;  and  the  important  privileges 
which  he  gi-anted  or  confirmed  to  the  Russian 
clergy,  whose  prayer,  though  a  Mohamedan, 
he  solicited ;  are  stated  from  Russian  docu-> 
ments  by  L'Evesque,  vol.2,  pp.  137— 139. 
Mr.  Tooke's  publications  on  Russia  present 
the  English  reader  with  an  elaborate  col- 
lection of  historical  and  geographical  in- 
formation. 
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finest  parte  of  Germany,  and  the  moral  and  political  commotions     c  H  a  p, 
into  which  the  intes-tine  warfares  had  thrown  its  conflicting  popu- 
lation.     In  the  insolence  of  his  youth  he  had  expressed  his  regret,  century 
that  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  make  him  exercise  his  strength ;  Jourteewth 

and  he  imputed  the  tranquillity  of  his  great  subjects  to  their  sloth  * ^ ' 

and  sensuality  ^^.  He  lived  to  experience  the  evils  of  their  turbu- 
lent activity.  Their  struggles  effected  the  important  revolution, 
of  making  all  the  German  dignities  hereditary  rights.  The  dukes, 
margraves  and  counts,  were  no  longer  governors  dependent  upon 
the.  crown,  and  transferrable  by  its  bounty  or  caprice  ;  their  titles 
and  territorial  property  became  permanent  possessions,  and  de- 
scended to  their  families  in  regular  inheritance  ^^  This  innovation 
reduced  the  imperial  crown  to  a  splendid  nominal  honour,  circum- 
scribed its  ambition,  and  filled  Germany  with  independent  states. 
To  provide  checks,  to  the  great  nobility,  the  emperors  pursued 
the  pohcy  of  establishing  free  cities  in  every  part ;  and  thus  the 
growth  of  an  original  population  was  seaired,  nursed  in  moderated 
liberty,  and  gradually  improved  by  every  new  accession  of  civili- 
zation which  their  own  ingenuity  and  continual  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours,  could  obtain. 

The  superior  talents  of  Henry  V.  made  bis  reign  more  pros- 
perous than  his  fathers.  The  continuance  of  the  papal  attacks  on 
their  emperors,  roused  the  pride  and  disturbed  the  comforts  of  the 
German  nobility^.  Henry  availed  himself  of  their  dissatisfaction, 
to  invade  Italy  with  30,0(X)  knights,  whose  encampments  blazed 
in  the  darkness  of  midnight  with  a  flaming  torch  on  every  tent. 

He 

■•  Otto  Fris.  deGest.  Fred.  c.4.  p.  408.         family  names  of  the    possessors  of  them, 

^^..        ^         „        ,                    ^           «  which  were  derived  from  the  ancient  rfesi- 

*PutterGerm.Lmp.  1. -J.  e.g.  p.184 — 108.  ,                       .                      „     ,       ,.        ,, 

.    -  ,           ^  ^.      '        cr7  dences,   soon    became   equally  hereditary." 

''Instead  of  the  ancient  division  of  Germany  ik         q.,                            ^       ^                  ^ 

into  cantons    (gau)   there   appeared   in  the 

twelfth  century  an  infinite  number  of  here-         *•  Otto  Fris*  c.  1.  p*407. 

dttary    counties    and    lordships;    and    the 
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PART     He  l^ldljg^dyanced  to  Rome,  and  srized  the  perspn  o^  the^Pope, 
fTATEbF      notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  citizens*^.    But  he  wa&.at 
BURow^-,,  last  obliged  to  yield  the  investiture  of  the  spiritualties,  of. the 
fu^\,  German  bishops,  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  to  the  Pope**,  reserving 
'       "    ^  to  the  throne  the  right  of  giving  them  their  temporal  fiefs,  by  Ae 
delivery  of  a  sceptre.     He  married  the  daughter  of  our  English 
sovereign  Henry  I.  whom  he  left  a  widow  in  1125,  and. whose 
strugjgles  with  Stephen  have  been  already  recorded^.     He  multi- 
plied the  freemen  of  Germany,  by  enfranchising  all  those  in  the 
servile  state  in  cities,  who  were  artisans;  and  he  raised  them  to 
the  rank  of  citizens  ** ;  an  important  exertion  of  pohtical  wisdom 
and  benevolent  power. 

The  reign  of  Lotharius  H.  his  successor,  made  the  empire  for 
ten  years  the  scene  of  conflict  with  the  duke  of  Suabia.  He  lostj 
ah  army  in  an  invasion  of  Bohemia ;  and  so  many  Saxons  were 
destroyed  in  its  forests,  on  the  disaster,  that  a  national  animosity 
l^ecame  fixed  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia^.  The  duke  of 
Poland  did  him  homage  for  Pomerania  and  Rugen;  and  he  Qom-». 
pelled  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  token  of  his  feudal  subjection,  to, 
carry  the  sword  under  his  crown '*^.  His  campaign  in  Italy 
obtained  a  greater  command  of  Apulia  and  Campania,  than  any 
preceding  emperor  had  enjoyed*^. 

The  conversion  of  Germany  into  an  electivp   empire  had  been, 
one  of  the  results  of  its  interior  conflicts,  and  of  the  papal  inter- 
ference. 

•'  Otto  Fria.  ChroD.  1.7.  p.  147.  produced  a  quarrel  with   the    Pope,   who 

^  Putter,  I.  a.  c.  8.  p.  172. — ^Thc  einpe-  claimed  its  feudal  sovereignty.    The  grant 

roTB  aerer  regained  this  prerogative.  Ib«  was  usually  made  by  presenting  a  banner  to 

^  Hist.  £ng.  vol.  i.  pp.  178.-7-182.         .  the  selected  cfaiefuin.    To  appease  the  Pope 

^  Butler's  Revol.  Germ*  Empire^  p»47«  onthi^  occasion,  it  was  agreed  that  he  and 

i$led.  the  Emperor  should  both  have  ibeir  baiid^ 

*^  Otto  de  Gest.  c.  a  1.  p.  418.  on  the  banner  when  it  was  given  to  ReginaM. 

^  Otto  Chron.  p.  149.  '  Otto  Chron,  p.  151. 

•  He  expelled  'Roger  from  the  dutchy  of  ,  , 

th^se  provinces,  and  gave  it  Reginald :  this  ^ 
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,  .  •  .  .    .  -    *^-'-?  -"I    y  ^ 

ferenieL     This  rigbt  of  election  by  the  German  princes**  had  been    Ch  a  p^ 

exerted  in  the  appointment  of  Lotharius.     It  was  Repeated  on  the  c.  "* 

ctevation  of  Conrade  III.  in  1139>    whose   intercourse  with  tliwj  cE#fnRT  "* 

6i%cian  emperor  must  have  benefited  the  Germanic  Continent^,     ^^i^^irtiv 

'  In  1132  he  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  Frederic  Bar-  ' ^ 

barossa ;  a  prince,  whose  personal  talents,  peculiar  ambition,  distant 

6Jtpeditions,    and   active   reign,    diverted   the  restlessness  of  bis 

oountrymen  from  the  desolations  of  domestic  depredation,  esta* 

bliE^ied  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  German  and  Italianr 

mind,    to  their  mutual  benefit,    and  placed  the  Pope  and  thcr 

Emperor  in  political  collisions,  which  were  auspicious  to  the  reli-' 

gious  hberties  of  the  empire  ^.     After  his  death,  on  his  crusade 

in  Cilicia  in  1191 9    his  son,    Henry  VL  obtained    the   empire^ 

This  was  the  sovereign  who  detained  our  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  iQ 

captivity,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Sicily,  and  who  three  times 

assailed  Italy  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  even  meditated  the 

conquest  of  Greece".     His  death,  iii  1197>  released  the  Pope  and 

the  Peninsula  from  an  enemy,  whose  power  was  increased  by  his 

inilitary  talents ;  and  the  war  of  twelve  years  which  followed,  foi* 

the  German  sovereignty,  gave  Italy  an  interval  of  independence? 

and  prosperity.     Its  cities  sent  their  golden  key^  and  respectful 

presents  to  Otho  IV.  the  successful  competitor,  who  was  crownect 

a^  Rome  in  1209.     His  reign  was  distinguished  by  his  great  defeat 

in  Flanders,  which  preserved  the  independence  of  France**;  and 

he  Was  succeeded  in  1220,  by  Frederic  II.  whose  inheritance  of 

SifHly  connected  Germany  with  that  interesting  island  iett  the  time 

when 

^  See  Pmeer,  c.  lo.  p.  igg^-ao^.  '^  Otto  S.  Bl.  p.  tsa. 

^  See  their   leUera    and  intercoorse,  io  *  The  monk  of  Padaa  aaciibeB  this  wsr 

Otto  de  g^tis  Fred*  p.  419.  to  a  sportive  promise  of  wager  of  the  king 

.   '"•Oil  tlib  impertant  reigti,  the  original  of  Francey  to  give  the  city  of  Paris  to  Otho 

fmitefuporary  accoihntt  of  Otto  Frising^sts,  if  he  ever  got  the  impenal  crown.    Otho 

OtU)  &•  .Bias,  and  Radevicus,  may  be  seeu  becoming  Emperor,  tlaimed  the  penbn&aoc^ 

m  the  German.  Histor.  Urtiiii  1585*  by  arms.    Moaac.  fmL  Chum.  f.$%'^ 

Vol.  II.  D 
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pj^R^P    when  the  vemacularr  potfry  of<  Italy  was  firsj;  receiving  its  \m^\ 
'  He  Goafinned  the  ecclesiastical  and  secnlar  states  in  their  territo*^ 

STATS  OF  ^  ^  ^ 

EUROPE,       rial  prerogatives^.     His  contests  for  the  Italian  sovereignty  were 

FROM  THE  X  c?  tj       t/ 

ELE-     as   arduous  as  those  of  his  first  namesake.     By  I24SI9  he  had 

"■"**"*     '  acquired  almost  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  he  strove  by  every  means 

to  depress  the  papal  power,  to  divest  it  of  its  temporal  possessions,^ 

and  to  diminish  the  pride  o£  the  clergy^.     The  active  Pope  at 

last  procured  another  emperor  to  be  diected  in  opposition  to  him. 

Their   personal  contest,    and   the  German  domination  of  Italy, 

ceased  by  the  death  of  Frederic  in  1250.     A  long  vacancy  and 

many  competitions  ensued^  for  the  imperial  crown  ^^;  till  the  heusse 

(if  Hapsburg,  obtaining  it  in  12739  began  a  new  and  wise  system 

of  internal  and  external  policy,    abandoning  Italy  and  for^ga 

war^. 

.    The  fourteenth  century  exhibited  many  wasteful  strug^es  for 

the  em{»re.    Charles,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  attained  it,  and 

who  died  ia  1378,  conceded  to^France  the  little  kingdom  of  Aries, 

annexed  Silesia  to  Bohemia^  increased  the  privileges  of  the  German 

cities,  to  counterbalance   the  power  o£  the  great  princes;    and 

caused  the  famous  Golden  Bull  to  be  compiled,  which,  settling  the 

rules   for  the   dection  of  succeeding  emperors,  prevented  their 

liiture  dissensions  on  this  interesting  subject.  .  Germany  had  now 

fully 

**  Piitter,  p.  la.  p.  333.  Bayaria,  th«  count  of  Uie  palace  or  cup« 

**  This  is  the  language  of  the  Monk  of  bearer,  gave  him  a  golden  globe,  saying, 

Padua,  p.  590;  and  the  same  objects,  about  *  Take  this  spherical  globe,   and  subdue  aU 

thesame  period,  teeoi  to- have  influenced  aho  wUiom  of  the  earth  to  th€  Roman  Empire^ 

the  governments  of  France  and  England.  that  you  may  be  called  the  glorious  Au- 

"  In  1  ^47  the  count  of  Holland  was  chosen  gustus/  "    Mag.  Chron.  Belg.  Q45. 

Emperor ;  and  the  Magnum  Chronicon  Bel-  '^  Though  often   invited   to  Italy  he  ab- 

gioun  bafr  preserved  a  detailed  account  of  stained  from  the  enterprise,  giving  the  answer 

tbe  ceremony  of  his  imperial  coronation^  of  the  Fox —  **  The  footsteps  deter-  me.^ 

pp.  it43r-H(40^  If  emperors  of  Germany  faavie  He  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  use  of 

beeni ambitious  of  universal  donunion,  can  we  the  German  tongue  in  all  public  courts  and 

be,fliirprieedatit,wlien  wefind  thatone  pait  private  trn—nctions,  instead' of  the  Latins 

of  th0  ceremoBy  was,-^  The»  the. duke  of  Putfend^Introd.  cB. 
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6iBy)  acquired  ite  sio^polar  ■oonstitntioa'^,  and,  rapidly  improving  in    €  if  a  p: 
its  internal  coitiire  and  political  'Strength^,  became,  in  the  follow-" 
ing  centuries,  of  ;khe  greatest  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  cektubt 
generalciTdUzabon  t)f  Ewlipe. .  Separated  from  Italy,   lafter  an  iourtesktb 
active  intercourse  with  that  improved  peninsula,  it  was  thrown  " 
back  upon  its  own  native  peculiarities  and  resources^;  and  it  gre^ 
up. from,  these  into  an  original  ^character  of  mind  and  morals, 
which  has  even  excited  the  panegyric  of  the  critical  and  crj^nical 
Machiavel^^     His  opinian  is  the  move  interesting,  because,    in 
ascribing  their  merit  to  their  political  secluidon^y  he  contributes  td 
illustrate  one  of  the  great  processes  of  national  mdliorationr    When 
intercourae  with  a  more  civilized  state  can  benefits  ruder  txie,  it  is 
impelled  into  incidents  that  establish  a  temporary  communication. 
Thus  the  Germans  were  carried  by  ambitious  emperors  into  Italy 
and  3icily9  and  an  age  of  vernacular  poetry  and  m^ital  cultivation 

was 


^  Altboagb  takeo  as  a  whole  it  was  one 

Empixe,  yet  it  was  rather  a  compound  body 
tff  states,  the  individual  members  of  which 
fpraaed  ea^h  of  t^emi^articular  ^tos,  i«de-> 
pendenty  but  subordinate  as  parts  to  the 
whole,  and  connected  by  one  common  head. 
Xhere  were  also  towns  and  cities  which  were 
subject  to  none  of  the  princes  or  states,  but 
acknowledged  the  Cmperor  alone,  a^  .their 
territorial  lord.    Putter,  c.  12.  p.  239. 

"  Bebelius,  who  addressed  his  panegyric 
on  Germany  to  Maximilian,  in  1501,  main* 
tuns,  that  though  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and 
others,  had  described  Germany  as  barbarous, 
sterile,  gloomy,  and  uncultivated,  yet  in  his 
day  it  had  become  so  full  of  cities,  castles 
and  mansions ;  so  fertile,  so  agricultural ; 
so  connected  by  roads,  population,  and  inter- 
course, that  it  might  be  justly  said  that 
Greece  had  emigrated  to  Germany.  Hist 
Germ.  Var.  Basle,  t.  1.  p.  375.  His  rhe- 
torical image  may  be  hyperbolical,  but  his 


description  shews  the  universal /vnp^ovenMiit 
of  Germany* 

•  "  Germany  is  the  place^  of  the  whole 
world,  where  the  Ibotsteps  of  the  old  Romaa 
virtue  and  fidelity  are  cofispicuoas,  jaad  that 
fidelity  is  the  reason  why  so  many  cities  live 
happily  in  liberty ;  for  they  are  so  earefiil 
and  studious  of  their  laws,  that  this  circum- 
stance preserves  them  from-  servitude,  and 
finom  being  overrun  by  thdr  enemies.^ 
Machiav,  Disc.  c.  s^*  P*  334*    £ogl.  ed.     ' 

•  "Integrity  and  justice  are  no  where  to 
be  found  but  in  Germany ;  and  this  arises 
from  their  having  little  or  no  commerce  with 
their  neighbours;  neither  trading  into  foreign 
parts,  nor  admitting  foreigners  among  theoL 
Hence  they  prevent  a  communication  of  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  French,  Spaniard^, 
and  Italians,  who  are  vicious  enough  to 
debauch  the  whole  world.''  Machiaiv. .  ib. 
p.  3^5. 
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The  Hanse 
Towns. 


ms^:  tb«h  tmusequence^^  Whieh  the  caotinU%iH3e  of  the  connexioJi 
vrpiiid  hav«i  been  pernicious,  it  was  teraunated.  Getmany  lost  this 
aove|6igQb)r<  of  Italy,  ttnd  wa3  drivea  back  into  its  o^wn  soil,  to 
grow  up  there  with  its  own  hardy  virtues,  and  into  a  native  cha^^ 
raoteil  and  integrity  peculiarly  its  own.  One  of  the  greatest 
/obvtacleek  to: improvement  in  Germany,  was  its  right  of  private 
iWii^t  but  the  barbarous  custom  was  at  length  abolished  by  law 
in  the  jear  14955^*-    ... 

J.  IBie  odmmercial  f>heiiomenon  offthe  middle  ages,  was  the  Hansb 
^confederation^  Its  origin;  is  obscure.  But  the  piratical  habitsof 
the  North,  accustoming  its  various  peoples  to  bold  and  disfcant 
iiafirigatien,  produced  early  a  spirit  of  commerce  on  the  Bakic, 
irafhich.nfi*(^y  superseded  the  habits  of  the  sea-kii^  ^nd  vikingr^^ 
Krea.in  3weden,/ev9n  in  the  ninth  century,  was  celebrated  for  its 
traffic.  Bergen  in  Norway,  Novgorod  and  Kiow  in  Russia^  and 
the  pagan  republic  of  Jomsberg^,  besides  other  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  were  also  distinguished.  When  Jomsberg  fell,  Liibeck 
rapidly  emerged  into  commercial  activity  and  wealth.  The  habit 
.4ipi^ead«.  f  knders,  long  the  object  of  the  Northman  desolations^ 
%ecame  also  one  of  the  seats  of  European  commerce.     The  free 

cities 


^  **  Soon  after  tbi99  the  most,  splendid  period 
.'•f  TeoUniC'peetry  mid  romance  commenced* 
For  the  spi^e  pf  «  ^ptury  md  .a  half,  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,.^ 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Rudolph  of  Haps^^ 
burg,  emperors,  kings,  princes,  nobles, 
monks  and  menial  minstrels,  vied  with  each 
bther  in  producing  and  translating  lays  of 
iove,  romances,  fiabliaux,  chronicles,  fables 
and  sacred  legends.  The  names  and  works 
of  above  three  hundred  minstrels  of  that 
period  have  been  preserved.*'  Illustrations  of 
Northern  Antiquities,  p.  7.  ed.  Edinb.  1S14. 
^  By  a  clause  in  the  Landfriede,  an  edict 


made  by  Fred.  I.  to  every  one  was  reserved 
the  right  of  doing  justice  to  himself  by  force, 
provided  he  gave  three  days  notice  to  his 
adversary,  and  declared  himself  his  enemy, 
putter,  c.  10.  p.  206. — "  It  may  he  safely 
asserted,  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  following 
century,  there  was  scarcely  a  habitable  tract 
of  land,  of  a  few  square  miles,  to  be  found, 
which  was  not  almost  incessantly  involved  in 
troubles,  and  distracted  by  the  horror^  of 
private  war.''  lb.  1. 3.  c.  3.  p.  394. 

••  See  HisU  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  ii*  U  8.  c.  11. 

^  See  Hist,  En^I.  vol.  i*  p.  37. 
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rities  of  Italy  imbibed  the  8am6  spirit;  Luoc^i  FIoWiMftj^BiBa^     tnkf. 
Genoa^  and  Venice,  'spread  the  Mediterraiteati  with  theii^*  v^sMfer;      ^    "     i 

,  '^  ELEVENTH     . 

andmanyofthem  had  fectors^  settlements,  warehouses  and  diOps^tA  cbntuht  , 

TO  THE 

England^.    In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some  or  most  pourteekth 
of  these  trading  town^,  especially  those  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  '       ' 
and  the  Arctic  Circle^   united  into  a  confederation  for  motufd 
defence,  and  for  the  promotion^  perhaps  for  the  monopoly »  of  their 
commercial  pursuits,    under   the    name  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ^« 
In  the  time  of  Waldemar  III.   who  died  in  1375,    the  Hanse   '  ' 
towns^  who  combined  against  him,  amounted  to  seventy-^seven'  in 
awnber^.    They  exercised  a  judicial  superintendence  over  the 
conduct  of  their  members,  and  punished  them  by  a  species  of  jCoi»- 
mfercial  excommnnication^.     They  formed  fleets,  supported  wars, 
and   aittempted  invasions  when  provoked  ^^     After  the   iifte^ath 
Mntury  they  rapidly  declined,    and  dwindled  to  three  towns^ 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg^^ 

The  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  died  in  1223,  nearly  France, 
doubled  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  by  wresting  Nor-* 
mandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  fipom  our  pusillanimous 
iohn.  The  power  of  France,  from  this  aggrandizement,  was 
severely  felt  by  Germany  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bovinesi 
in  which  he  defeated  the  emperor   Otho  and  his  allies  ^^,    and 

established 

*  See  oor  sabsequent  chapter  on  Com«  trade  in  their  emporiams,and  were  interdicted 
tnerce.  from  the  use  and  community  of  their  privi- 

**  The  word  Hansa  signifies,  in  the  ancient  leges  for    eight   years.    Krantz  Wandalia, 

German,  a  number  of  persons  associated  by  pp.  207. 258. 

compact.    Schilt.  Fhes.  p.  423.  •  Their   four    principal   emporia    were, 

^  Pontanus,  in  his  Mist.  Denm.  p.  494.  London,    Bruges,    Bergen,    and    Novogrod. 

enumerates  them,   and  gives   the    rhiming  Krantz.  ib. 

witticism  of  the  Danish  king  upon  them.  ^  Piitter,  p.  257. 

•  Thus,  because  the  town  of  Brunswick,  «  Rigordus  describes  with  pompous  dation 
one  of  their  union,  had  supported  a  popular  the  French  reioicings  on  this  victoi^ — the 
tumult^  theydeclartd  it  cut  off  from  their  popular  songs,  the  ecclesiastical  chants,  the 
)^adse.    Its  merchants  were  not  ^suffered  to  churches  hung  with  ornaments  both  inside 

and 
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PART     established  the  French  pTedominance  in  Flanders.     Like   other 
•TATE  OF       princes  in  Europe  at  this  period^  he  favoured  the  growth  of  free 
EUROPE,        cities  in  his  kingdom,  to  give  the  crown  a  balance  of  strength 
against  the  vassal  population  of  the  nobility. 

His  son  Louis  VIIL  had  been  disappointed  of  the  English 
crown  by  the  coronation  of  Henry  HL/'  and  the  aids  he  furnished 
to  the  disgraceful  attack  on  the  Albigenises,  prevented  him 
in  his  resentment  from  dispossessing  England  of  Gascony  and 
Bourdeaux'^. 

The  talents  of  St.  Louis,  who  succeeded  in  1226,  were  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  crusades  in  Egypt  and  at  Tunis,  as  personally 
Calamitous  to  the  sovereign,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  first 
expedition,  and  perished  from  the  plague  in  his  last,  as  to  his 
nation,  whom  they  harassed  and  exhausted '^*.  He  benefited  France 
by  laws  and  civil  institutions,  which  increased  its  interior  prospe- 
rity and  relative  strength ;  and  was  formed  to  have  greatly  im- 
proved its  moral  character,  if  he  had  remained  in  his  own  country, 
quietly  displaying  in  a  peaceful  life  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  useful 
virtues'^*.  In  his  reign  a  new  direction  was  given  to  the  French 
mind  and  politics,  by  the  invitation  of  his  brother  Charles  of 
Anjou  into  Italy.  In  the  successful  expeditions  of  this  prince,  he 
destroyed  his  German  competitors  with  much  personal  cruelty, 
and  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ^^.     The   same 

prince 

and  onty  the  boudes  covered  with  rich  cur-  ^  His  apology  may  be  rested  on  the  feel- 
tains  and  embroidered  silks,  and  the  streets  ings  of  the  age ;  for  v/e  find  the  troubadour 
strewed -with  plants  and  boughs  of  trees,  to  Pierre  Vidal  inveighing  against  S'  Louis's 
gratvlate  the  king's  tdumphal  entry,  p.  '223.  grandfather,  because,  instead  of  making  a 

"  Hist.  England,  vol.  i.  p«358.  crusade  and  aiding  the  holy  sepulchre,  he 

'   ^  Henault.  Chron.  Abr.  passed  his  life  '*  in  a  vile  traflick,  of  which 

**  S<  LbUis   had  an  admiring  and  affec-  the   French  are  ashamed."    Palaye  Troub. 

tionate  biographer  in  his   friend  Joinville,  vol.  2.  p.  281. 

whose  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  '•On   the  actions   of  Charles  lyAnjou, 

remains  of  the  early  French  literature.  Sistnondi  haa  collected  a  copious  account  id 

his 
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prince  oocasioEbed  due  union  of  Provence  ►  with  tbe  Freilph-  Grfmih    Qft a  p, 
by  martyiflg  the  daughter  of  ita  last  count  ^.  ' 

.  Philip  III.,  succeeding.  St.L^ui}  in.  1270,  bad  wars,  with  the^  cBNTuay.  ^ 
king  of  Castile^  and  thejfeudd  counts  in  Languedoc  and  Guienne.  fou^wnth 
His  victories  oyer  tbe  latterincxeased  .  thein^rns^l  conaoUdatioii  of  ""^  ""^  ' 
ike  French  power'^^ 

The  reign  of  Philip  IV,  ..or  the  Fair,  from  1285  toi  1514^  yam 
impockant  for  his  contests  with  Edward  L  for  Flinders,  and  for 
his  struggles  with  Pope  fionifiace,  who  attempted?  aa  in.  E^gland^ 
to  keep  the  clergy  exeinpt  from  iay-taxation,.  that;  their  i:eiveiwies 
might  be  more  iQimediately  ;applii:»ble  to  the.  pepal  servi^e3*  .  A) 
the  veneration  for  St.  Peter's. chair  began  now  to  be  diminishing 
through  Europe,  from  the  unholy  pai^ions  that  often  jQlledit^  this 
dbpute  gave  a  decisive  check  to  the  progress  of  the  pepal  autho-  : 

rity  in  France,  The  right  <^i  appeal  from  its  iafeilUbility  to  Xhe^ 
next  general  council  was  aaserted^  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  hberties  of  the  Qallican  church '^^. 

Tlie  short  reigns  of  the  three  next  princes^  were  followed  by 
that  of  Philip  VL  or  de.Valois,  whose  resistance,  to  Edward  III., 
produced  the  chief  events  of  that  illustrious  reign.  His  union  of 
Dauphiny  and  Montpelher  with  the  French  crown,  augmented  the 

concentration 

MfrHistoire  des  Rep.  Ital.  vol.  3,  p.336r^492.  the  Gesta  of  S*  Look,  condoiies  bi&  narrative 

Tbe  execution  of  Coosadine  was  unknightly  to  tbe  end  of  Pbilip's  reign.     Hist.  Franc, 

and  inhuman.    Tbe  Sicilian  Vespers  was  a  pp.  482 — 504.  ed.  Franc.  1596. 

borrible  retaliation  of  his  severities.  79  phjiip  arrested  tbe  Pope's  legate,  and 

^  Tbe  troubadour  Pegnilain  laments  this  afterwards  caused  tbe  Pope  himself  to  be 

iacorporation  of  Provence,  but  shews  tbe  taken  prisoner.     He  abolished  tbe  order  of 

utility  of  the  event.    *^  Instead  of  a  brave  Knights  Templars,    To  his  reign  have  been 

seigneur,  they  will  have  a  sire  (a.king).  They  referred  the  admission  of  the  third  estate  into 

will,  build  neither  cities  nor  fortresses.    Sub-  tbe  States  General,  and  the  fixed  establish- 

jpgated  by  the  French,  they  will  not  dare  to  ment  of  tbe  French  juridical  parliaments, 

carry  again  either  lance  or  shield," .  Q  Palaye,,  Heuault  Chron.  Abr. 

p,239.,   Thflp  the  vlargemcrt  of  kingdoms  ••  Looi«  X.    or    Hutin,    1314—^1316. 

absorbed  local  warfare.  pyUp  V.  or  The  Long,  1316— 1322.    / 

^  The  monk  Guil.  de  Nangis,  who  wrote  ^.  Charles  I  V«or  Tbe  Faif,  1399 — 18?^«    ; 
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PART  ediieentralion  of  the  natianal  power;  and^  though  this^  was  shaken 
tTATR  or  ^y  *^  captivity  of  his  successor,  John^  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
EUEOPR,       and  by  the  factions  of  the  yet  insubordinate  great,  which  ensued, 

f  EPM  THE  .  *         '  . 

u«-     yet  Charles  V.  who  acceded  in  1364,  notwithstanding  the  talents 
^^       -         of  the  Black  Prince,  recovered  all  the  conquered  provinces,  added 
others,  and  displayed  and  fostered  that  literary  taste  and  spirit  ini 
the  French  people,  which  have  never  since  abandoned  them  ^^ 

His  successor  Charles  VL  who  began  his  reign  in  1380,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  made  his  future  days  remarkable  by  a  powerful 
invasion  of  Italy— an  ambitious  enterprise  of  fleeting  glory,  which 
has  since  become  a  favourite  dream  of  French  policy,  attractive, 
like  many  prospects  in  the  distant  view,  but  yielding  only  disap^ 
pointment  and  evil  on  the  near  approach. 
Italy.  *   The  rivalship  of  the  cities  that  had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Italy, 

and  especially  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  the  principal,  or  the  most 
ambitious  of  all,  marked  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century  ®*« 
The  attempts  of  Milan  to  increase  her  power,  and  the  dissensions 
of  the  rest,  were  suspended  by  the  approach  of  an  invasion,  which 
they  had  themselves  excited.  This  was  the  expedition  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  directed  first  against  Milan, 
ivhose  unjust  attack  on  Lodi  had  urged  the  citizens  of  that  town 
to  appear  at  the  German  diet,  and  solicit  the  aid  of  Frederic. 
The  invitation  was  too  grateful  to  be  disregarded.  Meditating  the 
annexation  of  Italy  to  his  imperial  crown,  he  had  already  received 

with 

^  The  Memoires  4>f  Christine  de  Pisan,  is  honoured,  this  kingdoni  will  prosper,  bat 

^ho  began  to  write  in  1399  at  the  age  of  35,  will  perish  when  that  ceases."  Mem.  Christ. 

<fontain  an  interesting  account  of  Charles  V.  de  Pisan,  p.  204. 

She   notices  his  attainments,  and  love  of        **  Milan   was   then  surrounded  by  seven- 

nterature  and  the  arts,  and  the  tianslations  republics.    Coma,     Novarre,    Pavia,    Lodi, 

from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  which  h»  Cremona,  Crema,  Bergamo.    Of   these  it 

ordered.      Being  one    day    reproached   for  destroyed  Lodi  in  1111,  and  subdued  Crema 

favouring  the  learned  Clerks,  he  answered,  and    Como»    Sisnaond*  Hist*  Ital.    v«L  3*. 

**  When  they  have  knowledge,  they  cannot  pp.  5 — 2o» 
be  toe  JBuch  honoured ;  and  while  knowledge 
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wlh  sati^foction  the  solicitations  of  the  Pope,  to  C0*r6e  tli^^ffARliMB     c  ft  A^^ 
cMi^ris  of  Rome,  and  the  intteati^  of  th*  Apuliaff  barcimito^ai*^       J;   ,^,, 
tbfetn  -againyt  the   king  of  Sicily*'.     The  additional  oohif3ilaiiif cENxiriiV'   • 
of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Milini**^VpQj^ikj^^.^g 
ga\<e  Mm- specious  pretexts  to  spread  his  forces  over  ivery  paW'of  ^ 
Italy,'  with  the  certainty  of  being  seconded,  in  the  chief  soewes  ^f  * 
his  warfare,  by  art  -important  part  of  the  natite  populaticm.  ^   ''     ' 
Hie  dominion  of  the  Gernum  emperors  over  Italy,  befweitlie 
twelfSi  cjentufyi  "was  neither  perpetual  nor  complete.^    Whew  th# 
emperor  intended  to  visit  Italy,  officers  w«fit  before  him  to  e«Hw*» 
the  customary  tributes ;  and  as  soon  as  he  elitered  it^  all  <ltlK9l^' 
digmties  ^were  suspended®*.      His    soverteigwty  was    then    'both' 
acknowledged  and  felt.     When   he  withdrew   to  Germany ;•' the 
naitive^  princes  and  jurisdictions  resumed  their  -powers,  and  the 
gdrvemm^nt  of  the  distant  emperor  was  feeble  and' disputed.  '  •      -•' 
.  'Ifr  'fa*d  been  liie  policy  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  first  Gwirfill** 
empevop  who  had  acquired  the  command  of  Italy,  to  encourage  the'' 
pdbiperity  <rf  the  cities  of  Italy.     He  gave  them  the  important 
pnvilege'of  possessing  a  municipalgovemment  chosen  and  admi*:^ 
niateriafl  by  themselves^;  the  first  step  towards  their  being  fireel^ 
states,  Mid  9ome  of  them   republics.     Gradually' advancing  :ili ' 
stDength,  and  animated  with  reviving  recollections  of  their  aiKient ' 
history^  tbey  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  institutions  of  Homer  iwhan' 
it  was  a  republic,  and  also  to  poBsess  a  native  prince.  '  The  eleventh 
ccoitury  was  the  aera  of  many  struggles  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  and  ta  have  a  king  of  their  own  choice  and 
country.     The  power  exerted  by  the  popes  against  the  emperors, 

favoured 

."  SismoucMf  48 — 53  ;  and  see  Otto's  re-  Italy  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuri^f, 

in^rKj^,  !'  de  diversis  bellis  urbum  Italian/'  is  exhibited  in  Cinguene's  Histoire  Literaire 

in  his  Chroij^  1.  7,  p.  145.  .  d'lalie,  vol.  1.    p.  101—107,  and  142 — 145, 

^  Otto  de  Gest.  Fred.  c.  ]<i.  p.  41^  Sism^ndi's  work  gresgits  the  full  detail,  .,. , 
•  An  intelligent  review  of  the  state  of  ,       .  .  • 

Vol.  II.  E 
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^PART     favoured  the  rising  independence  of  the  cities,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  domestic  legislation  accelerated  their  liberties.     ^^  They 

8TATB  OF  .  *=^  ,  AA 

EUROP8,        affect  liberty  so  much/'  says  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  %  "  that 
BLB-     they  prefer  consuls  to  riches.    They  have  three  orders  of  society, 

'  ^~"*^  chiefe,  knights,  and  common  people.  To  repress  pride,  their 
consuls  are  chosen  from  all  these  orders  promiscuously ;  and  to 
preclude  ambition,  the  election  is  made  annual.  To  provide  a 
constant  and  effective  military  force,  they  admit  to  their  honours 
of  knighthood  and  dignity  the  youth  of  inferior  condition ;  even 
the  artificers  of  despised  and  mechanical  arts,  whom  other  nations 
exclude  like  a  pestilence  from  the  more  reputable  and  liberal 
studies.  Hence,''  says  even  this  German,  the  kinsman  of  an 
emperor,  "  hence  they  excel,  in  wealth  and  power,  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  world." 

Such  waa  Italy  in  1154,  when  Frederic  Barbarossa  descended 
into  Italy  to  effectuate  its  subjection,  and  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  Pope*  His  enterprise  was  popular  in  Germany, 
and  he  came  repeatedly  into  Italy  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  be 
overwhelming.  Having  established  his  fiscal  system,  he  declared 
the  appointment  of  the  magistracy  of  the  cities  to  be  in  himself, 
but  with  the  assent  of  the  people  ^.  Milan  withstood,  with  the 
courage  of  ancient  Rome,  the  first  efforts  of  his  power ;  and  m'ain-^ 
tained  the  unequal  contest  for  eight  years,  with  varying  fortune,, 
but  with  the  most  active  bravery  and  heroic  perseverance.  The 
determination  of  Frederic  was  as  inflexible  as  their  own,  and  in 
1162  his  superior  means  of  aggression  prevailed.  After  a  siege, 
endured  by  the  citizens  with  that  constancy  in  suffering  with  which 
human  nature  so  often  surprises  us  in  defensive  war,  they  were 
compelled  by  femine  to  surrender  Milan  to  the  imperial  arms. 

The 

•  Ottodc  Gest.  Fred,  p.453.  This  author  •  Radevicus,  La.  p.  509.  This  author, 
ends  this  work  in  1156,  three  years  before  also  a  contemporary,  continues  the  subject  of 
he  died.  Otto's  work  for  a  few  years. 
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The  ilnplacable  Frederic  commanded  all  the  inhabitants  to  leave    CHAP, 
die  place,  and  nine  days  afterwards  had  it  rased  to  the  earth®®. 

The  calamities  of  the  Milanese  having  removed  all  danger  from  cewtu^y 
their  ambition,  awakened  the  rest  of  Italy  to  pity  for  their  suffering,  fourteenth 

and  to  alarm  at  the  conqueror's  progress.     In  five  years  after  the  ' ' ' 

destruction  of  Milan,  the  principal  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy 
united  into  a  patriotic  league  of  mutual  defence,  called  the  League 
of  Lombardy®^,  generously  re-built  Milan;  and  with  this  well- 
arranged  confederation,  aspired  to  destroy  the  German  monarchy 
of  Italy,  which  Frederic  thought  he  had  so  surely  established^. 
For  fifteen  years  he  contended  for  his  ambitious  gratification,  till 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  a  ruinous  defeat  at  Lignano  terminated 
all  the  hopes  for  which  he  had  led  seven  overpowering  armies  into 
Italy,  and  endured  a  loss  of  half  a  million  of  men  ^^.  The  peace 
of  Constance  in  1183  gave  the  Lombard  republics  an  authorized 
and  legal  existence,  and  Italy  was  once  more  made  independent  of 
Gennany. 

Thirty  years  had  this  great  conflict  lasted  between  the  Italian 
cities  and  the  imperial  crown.  This  long  continuance  had  roused 
the  population  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Lombardy,  into  great 
intellectual  activity.  This  general  excitement  produced  civil  dis* 
sensions.  The  nobles  in  each  district,  who  had  led  their  fellow* 
citizens  in  llieir  warfare,  aspired  to  the  superior  honour  of  their 
little  states.  The  people  became  jealous  of  their  chiefs.  In  some 
parts,   factions   divided  the    populace;    in  others,  petty    tyrants 

prevailed ; 

"*  On  this  last  unequal  contest,  in  which  one    who    should    attack    their    privileget. 

Frederic  attacked  Milan  with  100,000  men,  Sismondi,  pp.  160,  i6i. 

see  Sisniondi,  pp.  130 — 135.  ••The  patriotic  cities  were,  Venice,  Verona, 

••  The  Veronese  hegan  it  hy  inviting  the  Vicenza,  Padua,  Trevisa,  Ferrara,  Brescia, 

cities  to  meet  in  a  diet,  to  concert  the  means  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Milan,  Lodi,  Placentia, 

of  defendmg  Italy. .  Deputies  assembled,  and  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna; 

contracted  an  alliance  for  tweh^  years,  and  ^  Sismondi,  2S3,  2^3. 
engaged  to  defend  each  other  against  every 

£2 
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prevailed;  .and  from  the  love  of  liberty  among  the  many,  and  of 
power  among  the  few,  civil  agitations  almost  every  where  raged 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ^^. 

But  these  social  bickerings,  and  the  struggles  of  the  popes  and 
emperors  with  their  Guelphs  and  Ghibelline  factions,  only  animated 
and  employed  the  aristocracies  and  democracies  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  prepared  them  for  greater  exploits.  The  Venetians  and  Pisans 
obtained  settlements  at  Constantinople,  and  engrossed  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  East,  which  the  enervated  Grecians  were  incom- 
petent either  to  value  or  to  cultivate.  The  Latins  attack  on  their 
illustrious,  but  feeble,  city  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  Venetian 
fleets;  and  when,  on  its  conquest  in  1204,  Baldwin  the  Count  of 
Flanders  was  made  its  emperor,  the  Grecian  provinces  were  parti- 
tioned chiefly  among  the  Italian  leaders ;  Thessalonica  and  Thessaly 
were  erected  into  a  monarchy,  for  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat; 
Achaia  was  divided  into  several  dutchies  and  principalities;  some 
provinces,  and  several  islands,  were  assigned  to  the  Venetians.  *  The 
Genoese  seized  Modon  and  Coron  on  the  Spartan  coast,  and  the 
islands  Crete  and  Corfu.  But  the  Venetian  senate,  in  1207,  granting 
permission  to  its  citizens  to  arm  at  their  own  expense  vessels  of  war, 
and  to  conquer  for  themselves  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  cities  on  the  Grecian  coasts,  a  new  ambition  inflanied  the 
minds  of  the  Venetian  merchants.  Swarms  of  military  adventurers 
crowded  the  neighbouring  seas;  the  unwarlike  Greeks  yielded  to 
their  rapacious  attacks;  Venetian  dutchies  were  established  on 
part  of  the  Grecian  continent  and  in  several  of  the  isles,  and  the 
Genoese  were  dispossessed  of  their  acquisitions  by  the  superior 
activity  or  force  of  the  Venetian  armaments.     Gradually,  Venice 

lost 

^  Sismondi,  1247 — 257.    The    monk   of     sent s  a  plain  but  striking  picture  of  the  statt 
Padua's  Chronicle,  from  1207  to  1270,  pre-     of  Italy  at  this  period. 
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lost .  her  continental  dignities,  but  she  retained  for  four  centuried    c  fl  A  P. 
the  islands  she  had  seized  ^^. 

.  ELEVENTH 

While  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy  were  thus  becoming  ilhis-  century 
trious  in  wealth,  power  and  reputation,  those  of  Tuscany,  which  FouRTEiNTit 
had  been  hitherto  quiescent  and  obscure,  began  to  emerge  also  into 
emulation  and  consequence.  A  spirit  of  party  agitated  Florence 
for  three  and  thirty  years,  accustomed  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  and 
excited  it  to  the  ambition  which  urged  it  to  its  future  conquests 
and  celebrity^.  The  attack  of  Frederic  11.  compelled  the  Italian 
cities  to  renew  the  Lombard  league.  They  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  continued  their  factions .  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
universal  emulation  and  activity,  their  beautiful  language  became 
formed,  and  their  varied  genius  was  expanded,  enriched  and 
exercised.  Sicilian  rhymers  began  that  vernacular  poetry  which 
superseded  the  Provencal  ^^,  and  opened  the  road  from  which 
Dante  darted  with  an  eagle's  flight,  transcending  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  pouring  out  strains  which  still  astonish  and  interest 
his  cultivated  posterity.  Petrarch  soon  followed  with  rival  fame, 
not  only  improving  his  own  countrymen,  but  even  exciting  and 
assisting  the  genius  of  the  early  poets  of  England,  who  confess 
their  obligation,  and  echo  his  praise.  Modern  painting  began  with 
Cimabue,  who  died  in  1300 ;  and  never  ceased  improving,  till 
Italy  had  enriched  the  world  with  its  Rafl^aele,  Michelagnolo, 
Titian,  Corregio,  Guido,  and  the  Caraccis. 

In  Spain  the  Mohamedan  power  progressively  declined.     The  Spain. 
competition   had   long  been   decided   between   Christianity   and 
Mohamedanlsm,   and  the  latter   lost  the  empire   of    the  world, 

never 

••  Sisraondi,  376—435.  ceeds  from  a  scarcity  of  gentry  in  those 

•*  Machiavel   remarks  of  Tuscany,  that,  parts."    Disc.  c.  52.  p.  325. 

though  a  small  territory,  it  had  three  con-  ••  On  this  interesting  subject  and  period, 

siderable  republics,   Florence,    Sienna,  and  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  Giugueue's 

Lucca.     "Their  minds  and  laws  shew  a  observations  and  facts,  vol.  1.  pp.  336 — 358. 
trange  propensity  to  freedom,  which  pro- 
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PART     never  to  recover  it.     The  Emperors  of  Morocco,  uniting  their 
African  population,  endeavoured  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  the 

ST^TEOf  .  .  ... 

EUROPE,        Crescent;  but  their  efforts  failed.  The  Christian  kingdoms,  superior 
ELEVENTH     ^^  ^^^  miud  and  morals  of  their  subjects,  went  on,  enlarging  their 
toVh  *^      territories,  and  curtailing  the  precincts  of  Islamism ;  and  as  the 
FOURTEENTH  fourteenth  century  closed,  it  was  obvious  that  no  long  time  could 
elapse,  before  the  whole  Peninsula  would  be  subject  to  their  sway. 
At  this  period,  commerce,  Christianity,    literature,  science,  and 
increasing  political  freedom,  were  combining  with  continuing  pro- 
gress to  raise  modem   Europe  to  every  attainable  superiority. 
England   partook  in  full  measure  of  all    these   blessings;    and 
we  proceed  to  pourtray,  in  authentic   detail,  the  history  of  its 
advancement,  which  has  never  be^n  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  but  which  has  most  frequently  preceded  alL 
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THE    EEIGN    OF    EDWARD    THE    FIRST. 

1272—1307. 

T^DWARD  had  reached  the  middle  period  of  hfe  at  the  time 
of  his  accession.  The  mature  age  of  thirty-four,  and  the 
varied  activity  and  occasional  adversity  of  his  preceding  years,  had 
given  a  mellow  tint  to  his  character,  which  marked  all  his  reign. 
His  mind  resembled  the  Conqueror's,  in  its  solidity  of  judgment, 
military  talents,  vigour,  decision,  and  irascibility.  But,  acceding 
to  an  undisputed  throne,  he  had  none  of  the  jealousies  which  had 
so  often  alarmed  William  into  error  and  injustice,  and  his  vindic- 
tive temper  was  accompanied  with  a  ready  placability.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  as  easily  disarmed  by  submission,  as  he  was 
fierce  and  impatient,  when  counteracted  or  provoked^.  But  revenge 
often  inflicts  evils,  which  no  repentance  can  compensate.     It  gives 

a  prin- 

having  with  difficulty  reached  the  bank,  pur« 
sued  the  earl  with  his  drawn  sword }  till  the 
nobleman,  seeing  escape  hopeless,  turned 
round  his  horse,  threw  off  his  hat,  and,  ad** 
vancing  to  £dward  with  his  neck  stretched, 
out,  put  himself  on  his  mercy.  The  sub- 
missive posture  disarmed  the  Prince ;  he 
sheathed  his  sword,  and  rode  home  friendlilj 
with  the  offender.    Wals.  Hist.  Angl.  p.  3. 


*  Walsingham  gives  an  instance  of  this. 
Hawking  one  day  on  a  river,  he  saw  one 
of  his  earls  not  attending  to  a  falcon  that  had 
Just  seized  a  duck  among  the  willows : 
Edward,  then  prince,  upbraided  him  for  his 
neglect ;  and  the  noble  tauntingly  replied, 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  river 
parted  them.  Stung  by  the  remark,  the 
Prince  plunged  his  horse  immediately  into 
the  stream,  though  ignorant  of  the  depth;  and 
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PART     a  principle  to  our  actions,  and  a  spirit  to  our  nature,  that  revive 
those  darker  features  of  the  savage  state,  which  cultivated  reason 

EEIGN  OP  .  O  ' 

EDWAiiD  I.     IS  ever  struggling  to  subdue.     In  Edward's  conduct  to  the  Welsh 
""^      '       '  and  Scotch,  we  see  this  baneful  quality  in  full  activity  ;  and  it  has 
fixed  those  spots  upon  his  bright  character,  which  no  partiality  can 
remove. 

He  is  described  to  have  been  a  prince  of  elegant  form,  and 
majestic  stature :  so  tall,  that  few  of  his  people  reached  beyond  his 
shoulders,  his  ample  forehead  and  prominent  chest,  increased  the 
dignity  of  his  personal  appearance.      His   arms  were  peculiarly 
agile  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  and  the  length  of  his  thighs  gave 
him  a  firm  seat  on  the  most  spirited  horses,  from  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  shaken.     The  light  yellow  hair  of  his  infancy  became 
black,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood.     His  left  eye  had  the  same 
singularity,  of  the  oblique  fall  of  the  eyebrow,  which  had  marked 
his  father's  countenance.     His  speech  was  hesitating,  but  occa- 
sionally ploquent*.     His  mind  was  resolute,  ambitious,  firm  and 
courageous ;  yet  tempered  with  that  rare  discretion,  which  never 
pursued  objects  beyond  his  power  of  attainment ;  which  never 
applied  insufficient  means  to  important  designs;  and  never  enforced 
even  a  favourite  project  at  the  risk  of  his  safety.     Hence,  when 
anxious  to  embark  an  army  for  Guienne,  which  his  nobles  declined 
to  join,  though  he  told  one  of  them,  who  refused,  that  he  should 
either  go  or  be  hanged ;  yet,  when  the  haughty  baron,  repeating 
the  king's  oath,  declared  that  he  would  neither  go  nor  be  hanged, 
Edward,    with   all    his   irascibility,   paused    and    submitted:    he 
saw    30    knights    bannerets    and    1500    others   gathered    round 
the  menaced  noble,    and    he  wisely  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his 
prudence'.  ^^^^ 

•  Walsingham,  p.  a.  shire,  died  1347.     His  life  of  Edward  I.  in 

'  W.HemingfordChron.  p.  112.  Hearneed.      H earners  editiou,  is  valuable  for  its  perspi- 
This  author,  a  canon  of  Giseburn  in  York-      cuous  narrative  and  public  documents. 
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'  When  unoccupied  by  war,  he  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the    CHAP, 
chace.    To  hunt  stafi»  was  his  favourite  amusement ;  and  his  daring 

^O  ^   BBIOV  Of 

ardour  was  so  great  in  the  pursuit,  that  he  ventured  to  pierce  them  £dwaed  i. 
with  his  sword,  when  they  were  seized,  instead  of  the  safer  hunting 
spear.  An.  incident  in  his  youth  gave  a  devotional  impression 
to  his  mind,  which  never  left  it.  Playing  one  day  at  chess  with  a 
knight  in  a  chamber,  he  suddenly  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  game 
from  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  in  the  next  moment  an  immense 
stone,  from  the  ceiling,  fell  on  the  place  where  he  had  been  sitting. 
He  referred  his  protection  to  the  Virgin  at  Walsingham,  and  believed 
himself  ever  afterwards  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Heaven ; 
a  persuasion  that  fortified  his  courage,  and  may  have  contributed 
to  increase  the.  moral  decorum  of  hb  life^. 

His  juvenile  character  at  its  first  ebullition  had  begun  to  be  tur- 
bulent. He  patronized  as  part  of  his  household,  and  had  educated 
in  his  court,  some  of  those  depredatory  bands  whom  die  imperfect  • 
police  of  the  country  suffered  to  roam,  like  the  Robinhood  of  our 
ballads,  and  who  plundered  even  in  his  sight  unchastised'.  In' 
favouring  this  kind  of  society,  he  was  somewhat  imitated  by 
Henry  V.  But  he  soon  emerged  into  pursuits  more  profitable  lo 
his  character,  and  more  consonant  with  his  rank.  He  was 
dehghted  to  try  his  great  personal  strength  and  dexterity  in  the 

exercises 

*  Wah.  p.  Q. — ^This  impression  was  pro-  bers  and  knightly  plunderers,  whom  his  court 

bably  increased  by  the  catastrophe  of  pope  educated,    scattering    themselves    far    and 

John  XXI.  who  in  the  beginning  of  Edward's  wide,  seized  and  carried  away  the  horses, 

reign  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  the  waggons,  and  goods,  of  the  merchants.**    To 

new   apartments   which    he    had   built   at  give  cue  instance,  '^  When  he  visited  the 

Viterbo.    lb.  p.  7. —  In   1288,  Edward  had  earl  Richard  at  Wallingford,  his  family  burst 

another  escape :  a  flash  of  lightning  passed  into  the  neighbouring  priory,  and,  driving 

between  him  and  his  queen,  leaving  them  out  the  monks,  seized  Uieir  provisions,  fuel 

onhurt,  but  killing  two  ladies  in  the  room,  and  fodder,  broke  their  doors  and  windows, 

lb.  14.  and  cudgelled  their  domestics.**  Hist  p.  937. 

'  Matthew  Paris  has  transmitted  to  us  this  lliese  violences  were  4on€   ^*  ipso  permit- 

incident.  Edward  was  then  seventeen.  "  Rob-  tenti."*  lb. 

Vol.  II.  F 
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?ART     exercises  of  the  tournament.     Hence,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  a 
knight,  he  sailed  over  sea  with  his  young  companions,  to  prove 
EDWARD  I.     their  skill  and  prowess  in  some  of  the  foreign  courts^. 

He  distinguished  himself  so  much  for  his  successfiil  chivalry, 
that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Provenf  al  poets.  In  their 
encomiastic  allusions  and  exciting  compliments,  we  perceive  the 
estimation  which  he  had  acquired  among  his  contemporaries'^. 
One  of  his  last  chivalric  exertions  before  he  became  king,  was 
at  a  court  in  Savoy,  on  his  return  to  England.  The  count  insisted 
on  a  trial  of  prowess  with  him.  A  tournament  was  proclaimed^ 
and  the  opposed  knights  conflicted.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle, 
the  prince  and  the  count  became  personal  competitors.  Throw- 
ing down  his  sword,  the  count,  relying  on  his  fancied  superiority 
of  strength,  clasped  Edward  by  the  neck,  and  thought  to  have 
unhorsed  him.  But  the  prince,  always  firm  on  his  saddle,  kept 
•  himself  erect,  and  suddenly  spurring  his  courser,  carried  off  the 
count  from  his  horse,  and  then  easily  shook  him  to  the  ground. 
The  play  soon  became  a  real  conflict,  from  the  vexation  of  the 
Savoyards ;  and  the  count,  a  little  refreshed,  attempted  a  second 
encounter ;  but  feeling  again  Edward's  decided  superiority,  he 
acknowledged  it,  and  the  dangerous  diversion  ceased®. 

It 

•  Matt.  Westm.   p.  300 ;   who   adds,  "  ut  tance :  why  is  not  the  joust  and  the  round 

moris  est  novis  militibus."  table   prepared,  where  many  a  helm  shall 

'  The  Troubadour  Paulet,  ui  his  pastoral  be  cloven,  and  many   a  hauberk  unlaced  ?'' 

dialogue  between  himself  and  a  shepherdess,  3  Hist.  Troub.    p.  144. — ^The   Troubadour 

makes  her  say  of  the  prince  of  Arragon,  "  I  Austace  de  Segret  calls  upon  Edward  to  re- 

^hould  rejoice  to   see  this  noble  infant  and  conquer  the   territory  which  his  father  had 

Edward  firmly  united.     Scions  of  the  same  lost  in  France.     lb.  p.  391. 
stock,  possessed  /of  great  qualities,  dear  to         •  Wals.  p.  13.    Edward  permitted  the  re- 

their  friends,  and  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  vival  of  chivalric  exercises,  whicli  his  father 

Uiey  would  acquire  high  glory  by  their  mu-  had  discouraged. — In  1280,  the  baron  Mor- 

tual  support,   and  would  achieve  great  con-  timer  held  at  Kenilworth  a  round  table  of 

^juests."'   The  troubadour  answers,  "  These  100  knights  and  as  many  ladies,  to  which 

young  princes  are  indeed  generous,    skilful  knights  flocked  from  several  countries,  to  try 

and  illtistrious  in  arms ;  they  will  never  rest  their  prowess.  Wals.  8.  and  1  Lei.  Coll.  177. 
content  with  a  diminuti(w  of  their  inheri- 
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It  was  a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Henry  III.  and  OH  A  Pi 
announces  great  parental  judgment  and  moral  worth,  that  he  had  ^^^ 
impressed  the  minds  of  his  children  with  strong  fiUal  aSection  Ei>wAa©i. 
and  fraternal  concord.  It  was  no  less  honourable  to  Edward,  that 
he  behaved  to  his  father  in  his  life  with  zealous  duty.  He  received 
the  news  of  his  death  with  an  emotion  which  he  confessed  to 
be  greater  than  that  excited  by  the  loss  of  his  own  infant^.  And 
he  spoke  of  this  revered  parent,  after  his  death,  with  high  respect 
and  praise,  and  raised  a  superb  monument  to  his  memory  ^^, 
Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  energies  of  his  character,  he  never, 
like  the  Coeur  de  Lion,  disturbed  his  father's  repose.  He  sought, 
in  the  most  creditable  pursuits  of  the  day,  the  reputation  which 
young  minds  covet ;  and  having  restored  his  parent  to  the  throne^ 
from  which  others  had  displaced  him,  he  employed  against  the 
Saracens  in  Palestine  that  activity  of  mind  and  strength  of  iframe, 
which  Richard,  in  a  similar  situation  and  with  similar  endowments^ 
had  used  to  embitter  and  shorten  his  father's  life.  The  length  and 
prosperity  of  their  reigns,  and  the  <:reditable  evolution  of  their 
characters,  were  proportionably  different. 

Edward,  in  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  arrived  at  Acre  with 
1,000  men.  After  pausing  a  month,  to  refresh  his  companionB^ 
increase  their  force,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  country,  he 
attacked  Nazareth  with  7^000  men,  took  it,  and  repulsed. the 
hostile  army  that  hovered  oa  his  rear.  Receiving,  information  that 
the  Saracens  had  collected  in  a  town  several  miles  off,  for  a  yearly 

festival, 

'  His  answer  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  father's  ju^tice'was  so  great  that  he  would 

expressed  his  surprise  at  the  circumstance,  have  rather  put  this  knave's  eyes  out  than 

was,  *'  A  son  may  be  replaced,  but  the  loss  have   restored  them."   Wals.  p.  p.-^Jn  the 

of  a  parent  is  irremediable."  Wals.  p.  3.  tenth  year  of  his   reign  he  bailt  a  superb 

'*  When  an  impostor  was  brought  to  him,  monument  for  his  fisither,  at  Westminster^  of 

whom  he  knew  to  be  a  bad  man,  and  who  some  valuable  jasper  which  he  had  brought 

pretended  to  have  been  restored  to  sight  at  out  of  France.  Triv.  p.  254. 
Henry*s  tomb,  Edward  said,  *^  I  know  my 

F2t 
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^ART  festivjtiy  he  marched  with  a  chosen  body  to  Surprise  them.  In  the 
msiw  or  ^^y  *^°^^  ^  sheltered  his  followers  in  woods  and  caverns.  On  the 
BPWAM)  I.  third  day,  he  reached  the  chosen  spot.  His  followers  were  but 
few ;  the  enemy  numerous,  but  unaware  of  his  vicinity.  At  the 
following  dawn  he  burst  upon  them,  so  completely  unseen  and 
unsuspected,  that  all. the  Mussulmen  were  either  destroyed  or  dis-- 
parsed. .  An  immense  booty  of  cattle  and  property  was  taken,  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  esquire.  It  is  painful  to  read  of  the  cruel 
customs  of  the  warfare  of  this  unformed  age.  In  this  attack,  and 
at  Nazareth,  all  the  Saracens,  even  the  women  and  the  children^ 
were  put  to  the  sword  ^^.  It  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  improver 
ment  of  mankind,  that  such  inhumanity  would  now  afHx  infamy 
indehble. 

Edward  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  activity  and  skill, 
thBit  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  In  Persia  and  Syrian 
a  strange  description  of  people  had  resided  for  above  a  century, 
known  by  the  name  of  Assassins^*.  In  Syria  they  lived  in  thei 
mountainous  country  above  Tortosa,  but  subordinate  to  the  Persian* 
chief.  They  are  described  as  performing  implicitly  the  ordera 
of  their  Sheik  ;  and  by  an  anomalous  depravation  of  their  moral, 
habits,  they  were  frequently  employed  to  murder  those,  whedier 
Christians  or  Mohamedans,  with  whom  their  leaders  were  dissatis- 
fied. No  Jesuit  obeyed  more  passively  the  commands  of  his 
general.  Even  the  celebrated  Saladin  was  once  the  subject  of  their 
attack.     A  mystical  belief  that  the  divine  spirit  always  animated 

the 

^  Cliron.    de  Mailros  ap.  Gale  Script,  rather  confused,  memoir  on    this   singular 

Tol.  3^  p.  941.  and  Chron.  Hem.  ap.  Gale,  people,   Mem.  Acad,  des  Inscrip.    vol.  26. 

▼ol.  3.  p.  590.  p-  202 — 277. — From  one  of  their  sheiks  they 

^  The  BflBassins  of  Persia  are  noticed  hy  viere  also  called  Ismalicus.  lb.  p.  240. 
Ihe   Armenian    Uaiton^  ,  by    Marco   Polo,         *'  The  word  sheikh,  implying  elder  as  well 

Elmacin,  and  by  Abulpharagius.    Those  of  as  chief,  has  occasioned,  by  its  inaccurate 

Syria  are  mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre,  translation,  the  idea  of  '*  the  old  man  of  the 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  many  others,  whom  mountains/' who  has  been  said  to  bo  their 

M.  Falconet  has  cited  m  his  elaborate,  but  sovereign. 
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the  pferson  of  their  Imaum,  sanctified  every  enterprise  which  he     CHAP. 
feAJoined^*.     By  one  of  these  the  life  of  Edward  was  attempted.       ri^iok  op 

The  civilities  which  had  passed  between  this  prince  and  the  edwaebt.* 
Turkish  Emir  at  Joppa,  led  to  the  crime.  The  Tiirk  was  up- 
braided by  his  Sultan  for  the  intimacy.  The  Emir,  perhaps  for 
safety,  declared  that  he  meant  it  to  ensnare  ^^.  It  was  at  leadtt 
converted  to  this  purpose,  and  a  youthful  assassin  was  sent  with 
letters  to  Edward  from  his  Turkish  friend.  Edward  was  reclining 
on  his  couch  in  the  heat  of  the  evening,  clothed  in  a  slight  tunic ; 
his  friends  were  in  a  distant  corner ;  and  the  youth,  searching  his^ 
belt,  as  if  for  more  secret  communications,  suddenly  drew  an 
envenomed  dagger,  and  struck  at  the  prince's  side.  Edward 
caught  the  blow  on  his  arm,  felled  the  assailant  to  the  ground  with 
his  foot,  and,  wrenching  his  weapon,  plunged  it  into  his  body^^. 
Edward  had  married  Eleonora,  the  daughter  of  Alphonso,  king  of 
Castile.  A  Spanish  historian  annexes  the  interesting  incident,  that 
Eleonora  drew  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound  with  her 
lips*''.  That  she  was  with  him,  is  allowed ;  but  no  English  chro«- 
nicler  mentions  this  affectionate  heroism.  The  annalist,  who  is  most 
circumstantial  in  his  account,  describes  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
as  advising  medicaments  to  make  the  poison  harmless,  and  the 
surgeons  as  dressing  the  wound.  But  the  flesh  blackening  around 
it,  the  weeping  princess  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  till  the  neces- 
sary excisions  were  completed^®.  The  Sultan  disavowed  the  ajssas- 
sination ;  and  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon,  during  which 

Edward 

^  Falconet,  p.  241.  cumstance  in  honour  of  the  general  character 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chronicle  of  the  Spanish  ladies :  he  says,  at  vera  per^ 

6f  Mailros  here  breaks  off  abruptly,  because  hibent  annalia.  1.  1.  p.  126.     I  know  not  hig 

the  writer  declares  that  he  wrote   from  the  authorities  ;  he  wrote  himself  aoo  years  after 

information  of  a  person  who  had  borne  arms  the  event.   Rod.  Tolet.  merely  mentions  hit 

there,  p.  243.  birth,  and  then  closes  his  history,  p.  148. 

"  W.  Hem.  3  Gale,  591.  "  Hemingf  591.    Brunne,  in  his  transla* 

^  It  is  Roderic  Santins  (not  Rod.  Tolet;  as  tion  of  Langtoft,  notices  the  assassination, 

Camden  states)  who  has  mentioned  the  cir-  p.  228.  bat  does  not  raentioB  the  priocesa. 
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PART  ELdward  embarked  for  Europe.  The  first  part  of  his  returning 
nEiGN  OF  ^^y^S^  ^^^^  t^  Sicily,  where  its  king,  Charles,  received,  him  with 
BDWARDi.  courteous  honours,  and  sent  his  son  to  conduct  him  to  the  borders 
of  his  dominions  ^^.  When  he  approached  the  papal  territory,  the 
cardinals  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
Pope,  who  listened  respectfully  to  his  complaint  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  kinsman  at  mass,  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  and  excom- 
municated the  murderer^^  From  Rome,  Edward  proceeded 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  every  where  received  with 
public  honours  and  acclamations.  In  Savoy  he  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  the  English  prelates  and  nobles,  waiting  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  to  attend  him  to  England.  As  he  passed 
through  France,  he  did  homage  for  his  French  dominions ;  then 
directed  his  course  to  Grascony,  where  he  subdued  a  rebelling 
noble *^;  and  at  last  reaching  England,  he  was  received  in  London 
with  great  popular  exultation,  the  merchants  casting  gold  and  silver 
out  of  their  windows  as  he  passed**.  He  was  crowned,  with  his 
queen,  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Scotland  *^ 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  owii  mother,  and  the  gratulating  par- 
liament, and  with  the  usual  festivities**. 

Of  the  intellectual  education  of  Edward,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. 

•  Wals.  5.  *  Id.  ib.  loose,  with  their  trappings,  to  be  taken  by 

the  populace.  Ib. 

■*  Gasto  de  Biern.     He  was  brought  next      '  „  ^,     ^        ^  ,        ... 

year  to  England  with  a  halterabout  his  neck.  "  ^he  first  offence  that  the  king  of  Wales 
Though  he  appealed  to  the  court  of  France  g*^**  *<»  Edward  was,  that  he  chose  to  be 
against  his  liege  sovereign,  Edward  gave  him     «!•««"*  from  this  coronation  ;  the  next  was 

i.-ituai*u-  •         4.  A       his  refusal  to  do  homage  when  summoned, 

his  hfe,  but  kept  him  somft  years  m  custody  '^  M***«ircu. 

in  the  castle  at  Winchester.     After  his  re-  '  ^' 

lease  he  became   a  gratefiil   and   obedient  **  Among  the  records  of  Rymer  are  the 

servant.  orders  issued  for  collecting  provisions  from 

the  different  counties,  for  the  King's  coro- 

".  Chron.ap.  aLelCoUect.  p.  471.— The  nation.    Thus   Gloucester    had    to    furnish 

king  of  Scotland  is  described  as  coming  with  60  oxen,  60  hogs,  2  fat  boars,  60  live  sheep, 

an  hundred  knights  on  horseback,  who,  dis*  3,000  capons,  40  quarters  of  bacon,  &c. 

mounting  ou  their  arrival,  let  their  horses 
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tion.     But  his  father's  reign  was  the  aera  of  great  cultivation  of   chap. 

knowledge  in  England;  and  his  legislation  evinces  an  enlarged 

and  enlightened  mind.    That  he  was  fond  of  the  chivalric  romances  ebward  i. 

of  the  day,  is  imphed  by  the  expressions  of  one  pf  their  cqmposers 

or  transcribers*^. 

The  reign  of  Edward,  was  that  of  a  prince  whose  sedate  judg- 
ment and  active  talents  advanced  the  civihzation  and  power  of  his 
country.  It  may  be  considered  under  four  heads :  his^  incor- 
poration of  Wales ;  his  wars  in  Scotland ;  his  foreign,  transac- 
tions ;  and  his  internal  regulations. 

As  the  descendants  of  the  original  population  of  Britain,  the  His  conquest 
Welsh  must  always  be  an  interesting  people.  The  very  barbarisiflL  ^^  ^*^^*- 
^so  long  perpetuated  in  their  principality,  renders  them  of  more 
antiquarian  value,  because  it  occasioned  their  language,  thei^ 
poetry,  and  their  customs,  to  continue  for  many  ^ges  in  their 
ancient  state,  little  varied,,  because  wilfully  unimprpved.  They 
were  too  proud  to  deviate  into  the  civilization  and  knowledge  of 
the  usurpers  of  their  country;  and  the  Welsh  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  whom  Edward  conflicted,  seem  to  have  differed 
little  from  the  Cjrmry,  who,  under  their  venerated  Arthur,  had 
laboured  so  unavaihngly  to  drive  the  Saxon  and  the  English  to 
the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe, 

The  history  of  Wales,  from  the  tenth  century,  is  little  else  tlian 
the  history  of  perpetual  and  inglorious  bloodshed.  Usurper;^, 
irascible  princes,  ambitious  kinsmen,  or  depredating  chieftains, 
are  exhibited  as  successively  destroying  each  other,  and  depopu- 
lating their  country ;  while  England  was  advancing  in  a  steady 
progression,  under  a  settled  g;overnment  and  internal  tranquillity. 
If  the  storms  of  civil  warfare  sometimes  paused,  other  evils  arose 
to  this  unhappy  people  from  the  hostiUty  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 

whose 

*  See  the  MS.JFreDch  romances,  mentioned  in  the  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
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PA  RT  ^yfbo9^  jnfjjrsions.were  often  temporary  conquests.  It  can  \fe  of  no 
use  to  chronicle  these  details  of  human  slaughter,  or  tq  particu- 
EDWARD  I.  laiize,  tlv3  individuals  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
jwofJc.Qf  blood ^^:  they  belong  to  the  barbarous  periods  of  Euro- 
pean history,  whicl^  are  fast  passing  into  tliat  oblivion  from  which 
jtf^pld  be  a][>surd  to  rescue  them. 

After,  long  interruptions  of  usurpations,  the  right  line  of  the 
antji^nt^ritish  .princes  was  restored  in  Gryflyth  ap  Cynan*^,  in 
^qrth  Wg^es ;  and  was  transmitted,  through  successive  desceiid- 
ants*®,  to  LJeweljn  ap  Gryflyth,  the  last  sovereign  of  Wales  *^. 
The  hostilities  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  Rufiis,  made 
a  serious  impression  on  the  southern  provinces ;  and  two  colonies 
of  Flemings  were,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  11.  suc- 
cessfully established  there  ^. 

The  military  subjection  of  Wales  diminished  during  the  i;eign  of 
John,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  son.     But  as  Edward  advanced 

to 

"*  Wynne's    History    of   Wales   contains  geninst  for  it  is  from  his  reign  that  its  po^jry 

Dr.  Powell's  publication  of  Humphrey  LI  wyd's  began  to   revive,  after  laying  torpid  nearly 

more  ancient  Work,  made  up  from  old  chro*  four  centuries.    One  of  the  first  poens  of  its 

nicies,  much   augmented,  or,   as    he  says,  revival  is  the  elegy   written    on    him  by 

improved.     It  gives  the  leading  incidents  of  Meilyr,  in  1137,  when  he  died.     In  this  the 

the  Welsh  story,  but  has  left  the  ground  as  bard  celebrates  his  patronage.     He  tells  us, 

J   sterile  as  he  found  it.    His  preface  is  i\  feeble  that  he  has  been  seated  by  his  side  when  the 

attempt  to  support  the  credit  of  J efTry.     His  gold*encom passed  mead  was  circling — that 

*■  appeddix  contains  the  genealogies  of  Owen  he  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger  from  the 

TiHJor,  and«ome  state  papers,  principally  con-  splendid  Chief  of  conflict,  and  that  from  hinn 

*C6niiigtbedi3cu88ioiM.between  Edward  I.  and  no   singer  experienced  a   denial.     See   the 

•4(iie  last  princes  of  Wales* .Warrington's  His-  Canau  Meilyr,  in   the  Archaiol.  of  Wales, 

tory  of  Wales  gives  ojgiy  the  common  facto.  vol.  1.  pp.  18B.  190. 

"^  A  Wel^  history  of  this  prince  has  b^en  ^  Owen  of  Gwynedd,  the  patron  and  the 

printed  from  ^an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Archai-  theme  of  the  celebratecl  bards  Gwalchmai 

olpgy  of   Wales,   vol.  2.   pp.  583—605.     I  and  Cynddefew,  was  the  son  of  GryflTyth  ap 

am  sorry  that  his  counirymen  ha^e  nof  pre-  Cynan. 

^served*  inote*  details  about  him.     He  is  siid  '  •  Wynne;  p^  log. 

^  to  HrfVe  f eigfled;^fnit  "Wilh  <Ae«[«ei«d'  fiwtMie,  ' '   "  •  These  fhviwions  are  noticed  by  the  A  nglo^. 

^^cYtfeEfe.  l^iderhha09picAievei»ftl«atites  "Gorman  CBroniclers.    The  Welsh  bards,  in 

-  *ihfe'ttii3i?,*4Wbh«ltig  ttfe  ^Mtk  ba»d».    tie  Iheir  tissue  6f  angry  feeling  knd  declamatory 

^e'}lsrQf3F^gafb''&lew4tntfcAllPttf^Cie  VMsh  *^-^pit1iet8,*conVfeynb)ii8torical  information. 

-      "      .  '.  •;  '  •   •  • 
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to  maturity,  his  martial  spirit  found  in  this  country  aa  inyiting     CHAP, 
dieatre  for.  his  exploits. 

At  the  age  of  tw6nty-four,  he  had  led  his  father's  forces  over  the  edward  i. 
Severn,   and  penetrated   to  Snowdoh ;    but  the  Welsh  fell  back     ^^^^^ 
to  their  fastnesses,  and  the  conquerors  withdrew.  When  he  became 
king,  one  of  his  first  projects  was  to  subdue  the  country,  and  to 
annex  it  to  his  English  crown.     It  is  dangerous  to  praise  ambition. 
But  this  was  one  of  those  few  military  conquests  which  benefit 
humanity.      Nothing  short  of  the  extinction  of  its  native  sove* 
reignties,  and   its  incorporation   with  England,   could  terminate 
those  scenes  of  murder  and  devastation'^,  which  were  succeeding* 
each  other  with  no  prospect  of  cessation.     Eldward's  character  is 
responsible   for  his   personal  motives  to  the  enterprise ; '  but  its 
achievement  was  a  blessing  to  both  countries'^ 

It  would  be  unprofitable  now  to  investigate  the  mutual  complaints 
which  passed  between  Edward  and  Llewelyn.     Both  ha^.  aggres-: 
^ons  to  detail,  and  wrongs  to  resent^ ;  and  we  cannot  now  decide 
impartially  on  the  justice  of  their  recriminations.     Edward  began 
his  attack  with  every  form  of  solemnity.     He  had  the  Welsh  king 

excom*- 

*  We    see  the    reputation    for    ferocity,     age,   nor  disease,  nor    asy    sacred    place. 

which  the  Welsh  enjoyed,  in  the  reproach      lb.  p.  74, 

which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  to  ^_^     .     ,..,            ,        .^^ii«a     l^ 

,.          ,    - .         .  '     ,,  ,„          ^   ..^^   ,  *  The  Archbishop  u  pleased  to  tell  Edirard 

them  at  this  period  :  **  We  mourn  bitterly  „  ^  ,  ^,         i.i-               -^    l  ^             n  j 

.u-    .1.  -.  *u     iif  I  u     ^      -J  *v  u    -^  that  the  public  necessity  had  compelled 

this,  that  the  Welsh  are  said  t<^  be  more  .     .                r.-  1.    _^x       .     i_-   . 

,   .1.       *L      o                 c      _u       *u  the  nuiocffice  of  his  heart  to  raise  fats  banners 

cruel   than    the    Saracens;    for   when  the  ^      x  -_       .  1                •-.       *  .t 

.  £ .  ,        ,           .        *!.     L       *L       *    v  against   the  Untameable  perversity  of  the 

infidels  make  captives,  they  keep  them  to  be  _ 5  .  ,  „                 --         A.       ^.,.;      ^  ^. 

,         ,  .        ^         .   J ^^    «f  1  u    r  Welsh  "  p.  loi.— The  pablic  utility  of  the 

redeemed  by  money;  but  the  Welsh,  from  ,     ^            -j    *   *i.       *i.          •.     ^r 

.u  •      .V  t  X  •     1.1    J                    au  war  is  more  evident   than  the   panty   of 

their  delight  m  blood,  massacre  them,  or,  _.       ,,  •  ,    *.                  •      ••. 

,    ,   .     **           .  1.    4U                 t      1\.  '  Edwardsintcntionsm  waging  it 

what   is  worse,    take  the  money  for  their  ^   ^ 

releaise,  and  then  murder  tbem.**    Process*  it  ji^q  bickerings  with  Wales  had  t^een 

A.B.  Cant.  ap.  Wilkin's  Concil.  voLa.  p.73.  Ii^qpeot  in  Henry  the  Thiixl's  rrign.    See 

The  Welsh  king,    in    his  answer,   admiU  MaUbew  Paris,    937— 98 1.— Wynne    hat 

that   one    person,  redeemed  was   thus   de-  staled  the  grievances  mntnally  comphuned 

.  st^oy  ed,  but  that  die  criminal  was  wander-  ^^f^  in  ^^  editaon  of  Pdwd's  Hialoiy  of  Waki, 

iog  in  the  woods  like  a  thirf.    He  charges  ^ti— ««.  and  in  its  Appendix,  3^— S9<« 

the  English  also,  with  sparing  neither  sex. 

Vol.  II.  G 
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PART     Qxcommtmicated,  and  the  Eiglish  parHaibeht  pronounced  judg- 
ment against  him^.     The  first  invasions  produced  the  submission 
EDWARD  I.    of'  Llewelyn,  on  conditions  sufficiendy  humiliating^-     But  rigour 
never  ctociHates^  and  Ae  warfare  was  soom  revived^  by  the  irritation 
and  pride  of  the  oppressed^  to  lii6  satisfaotion.  of  the  oppreasoi^. 

On  the  submission  ofUeWelyn,  his  brother  David  had  been 
treated  by  Exiward  with  pecidiair  distinction,  who  had  made  hii^  a 
kni^it,  given,  him  large  >possessions?^ii  married  him  to  a  lady  of  his 
queen's  bisdohainber,  and  appointed  him' seneschal  of  all  his  castles 
in' Wales.;  -Eb^vid  iis  described  4x)  hare  been  ah  ingenious^  but  a 
carafty  and  plotting  inan.  ^He^soon'  ^rsuaded  Llewelyn  to  try 
s^aiil  the  fortune  of  war,  which  had.twice  disgraced  him.     Eldwand 
advanced  into;  Wales  by  Itind,  and  sent  the  fleet  of  the   Cinqae 
Ports  to  Anglesey.     When  he  leiariit  thi^  they  had  taken  it,  he 
eotclalmed,  '"  Llewelyn  lias  lost  the  finest  feather  in  his  tail^^,"' 
and  cansed  a  bridge  of  boats;  surmounted  ^^ith  planks,  to  be  made 
oVer  the  Menai)  preparatory  to  his  penetrating  to  Snowdon.     On 
these  celebrated  mountains;  the  Welsh  king  fortified  himself,  and 
drove  int6  the  sea  seven  knights  bannerelB  and  three  hundred 
armed  men,  whom  he  surprised  at  the  passage.     Llewelyn  thus 
commanding  the  bridge^  the  English  were  unable  to  pass;  when  a 
traitorous  Welshman  told  their  General,  that  he  had  discovered 
a  ford  unknown  to  others,  through  which  they  could  wade,  strike 
tiie  Welsh  who  watched  the  bridge  in  their  rear,  and,  by  dispersing 
thtoi,    open  a  passage  to  the  army.     Ignorant  of  this  intended 
movement,,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  people, 
and  to  explore  the  intenrions  of  his  enemy,  the  king  descended 
from  hiss  army  in  the  mountains  with  only  one  esquire.     Having 
reconnoitred  as  he  wished,  he  was  resting  in  a  barn,  when  he  heard 

a  military 

*•.  Rymtr  Act.  Feed,  vol  a.  pp.  79  k  68.       don  and  its  yallie8>  and  of  Anglesey.  Cal. 

••See  them  in  Wynne,  284.  Rot.  p.  5. 

"^  Edward  bad  given  David  half  of  Snow-         "  Hemingford,  vol.  !•  p.  9. 
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ft  military  shout.^    A  moments  doubt  came  over  him;  butrc^col*    CHtAP. 
lecting  himself,  he  asked  bis  esquire,  ^^  Are  iiot  my.  Webhat  th^ 
bridge?'^     The  answeir tissureRi  himjthat  they  Mreret  ": Then. am  I  ^owAWDut 
safe/'  cried  the  king,  ignorant  of  jthe. impending  future,  ^^^  though  ' 
all  England  should  rhe  on  <thb  other  side^/";    The  noise  soon'  not 
only  increoaed,  but  (Came  nearer,  and  he  was.  astonished  to  heboid 
Eriglish  banners  advancing.     They  had  filtruck  their  unekpected 
blow  at  his  advanced  •  guard,  and  .tiaeir  npikiu  body  were  rapidly 
paanng  the  river.  :  He  now  .tried,  to^  r^^^aiii.liis  camp^  bat  irai 
suddenly  crossed  in  his  ^Miy  by  an  Eb^sh;  knight^  who,  ignoorant 
of  his'  rank,'  bat  discerning,  him  to  be  a  WelsUman^   advanlsed 
tmraedial^sly  upon.  him«    Hie  conttfeM  iwes  unavoidable^'  and  the 
king  wa& tod  courageous  to  decline  :it;  butiie.ilirairilightly'aiineS, 
aki^  the  lanoe  of  the  Englishman  was  tfarewti  witl|  a  fatal  strength ' 
add  f decision;    it;  piereed  Lflewel3mfs  side,    and   the  last  kiag 
of  Wdes  fell  dead,  but  iunknowii*    The^'Englusii  knight^  uncmii^ 
scious  ibf  the  tmportailce  of  his  exploit,  fell  back  to  jotn  his  coaai 
trymetir  who  were  now  in  fufi:mawh«.on  the  fortified'  mountainBi 
"Die  Wdsh  formed  eagerly  on,  tbeir/^rfls;    pr^Mcretd  for,  bfttde^ 
t)ut. awaiting  ihe  return  and  direbtions  gf  theiiJ  sovtereign.  :  In.Vaiil 
they  watehed  the  vallies  for  h^  approach,  in.mh  ascended,  tiia 
highest  eminences  to  descry  him;  they  saw  their,  dreaded* fbe^ 
already  ascending  their  iSteeps,  to  ck>se  in  deaifly  conflidt,..and  they    * 
had  not  their  rdjral  leader  to  animate  or^to  guide  ^them.   'Befom 
they  recovered  from  their  disappointment,  the  English  banners 
began  to  wave  on  their  heights,  and.  they  foupd  them^^lyes  attacked 
on  all  sides  with  an  impetuosity  and  success,  which  sooa  scattered 
them  in  a  panic^  from  which  they  could  nojt  be  r^dlied.     All  who 
could  escape  the  English   sword,    fled    in  hopeless  coafosion; 
and  the  unexpected  casualties  of  this  evejitful  day  annexed  the 

sovereignty 
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PART  sovereignty  of  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England,  with  a  facility  that 
could  never  have  been  anticipated.  The  curiosity  of  the  knight 
UPWARD  I.  having  been  excited  by  the  rumours  of  the  field,  he  descended 
into  the  valley,  to  see  whom  he  had  encountered.  He  found  the 
dead  body  still. on  the  ground,  and,  examining  its  face,  it  was 
recognized  to  be  Llewelyn  ^^.  Eager  to  derive  the  full  profit 
of  his  fortunate  encounter,  he  degraded  his  chivalry  by  mutilating 
the  corpse  of  the  head,  which  he  carried  to  Edward.  The  king 
had  not  the  magnanimity  of  WilUam  the  Conqueror, .who  repri- 
manded the  knight  who  1^  wounded  the. dead  body  of  Harold; 
but  sent  the  head  up  to  London,  adorned  in  derision  with 
a  silver  crown,  that  it  might  be  exhibited  to  the  populace  ip 
Cheapside,*  and  fixed  upon  .the  !  Tower  ^.  David  attempted  to 
renew  the  war,  and  summoned  his  nobles  to  his  aid; .  but, 
though  he  was  able  to  protract  the  struggle  tp  autumn,  he 
was  chased,  beaten  and  taken;  and  Edward,  always  ferocious 
in  his  revenge,  agaia  evinced  his  insensibility  .to  princely  honour, 
in  liis  treatment  of  his  captive.  He  .caused  him,  after  a  parlia- 
meiitary  sentence  at  Shrewsbury,  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  and 
hanged  ;  .and  sent  his  amputated  head  to  London^^  For  what 
crime,  which  death  could  not  expiate,  were  the  bodies  of  these 
princes  thus  insulted.^  The  defence  of  a  throne  which  they  had 
been  bom  to,  and  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  a  country 
which  had  always  disdained  the  yoke  of  an  invader.     The  union 

pf 

^  Hemingf.  p.  11.  and  Knygfaton  Chron.  appeared  that  he  had  secret  correspondencies 

p.  9463 — H^5.  This  authoi',  loose,  and  often  ivith  persons  in  England." 

iabulous  in  his  earlier  annals,  becomes  au-  ^^  Hemingf.  13.    Knyghton,  2465.     It  is 

tbentic  as  he  approaches  his  own  times,  and  loathsome  to  read  of  these  useless  barbarities^ 

curious  for  the  original  documents  which  be  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  present  reign,  of 

interweaves  in  his  compilation.  the  parliament,  and  of  the  author  of  the 

measure,  are  now  abolished.    The  heart  and 

^  The  .archbishop  of  Canterbury  states,  bowels  burnt — the  head  fixed  near  his  bro- 

in  his  epistle  to  Edward    (Rymer,  vol.  3.  therms — and  the  four  quarurs  of  the  body 

p.  324)  '*  That  letters  in   cypher  had  been  exposed  at  Bristol,  Northampton,  York  and 

found  in'  Llewelyn's  pockets,  by. which  it  Winchester.  Matt.  West,  vol.2,  p. 371, 
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of  Wale3'  >ith  England  was '  advantageous  to  both.    But'  the    cjiap. 
imstance  of  die  Welsh  kings  was  too  natural  to  excite  resentment       '•  ' 
in<  a  generous  enemy ;  too  courageous,  from  t^e  inadequacy  of  their  ep^ari)  i. 
ineajds,  not  to  desery.e:  his  admiration;  and  too  consonant  with  the 
naMonal  feelings  of  their  couhtrymcn,  hot  to  command  his  respect 
for  its  patriptiain,  and  his  pity  for,  theyf  ^fate**.    But  Edward's 
4)|3aracter,  like  that  of  Henry  I.  .gxhibits  grpat  mental  eminence, 
unconnected j  where,  anjbitipn  .ijp^  ^cpncenxpd,  with,  thjp  amiable 
virtues;  of  the  hpart.  pis  pnidenc^/never'  erred ;  but  his  sensibility, 
touched  too  keenly  by  reyepge,  rarely  <  acted  right  *^. 
1    Edward  pursued  his  victory  to  all  the  beneficial  consequences 
diat  could  be  derived  frop  it.     Wales  was  annexed  to  ,th§  crown 
,pf  England,  divided  into  counties,  placed  i|nder.  sheriffs,  and  was 
admitted  to  a*  participation  of  the  'more  important  of  the  Ejiglish 
institutions^.     By  a  fortunate  or  purposed  qpincidence,  his  queen 
was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son  at  Carnarvon  Castle;  and  although 
,the  Ciaimbro-Britpnis,  ih  poss.ession  of  their  independence,    wpuld 
have  disdained  the  son  of  an  Englishman  for  their  sovereign,  yet 
jwfhen  the  triun^ph  of  their  invader*  ^as  complete,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  nfitional  vanity  derived  consolation  from  the  re- 
collection^ that  their  future  pripc^^  w^p  their  countryman.     It  is 
jEd;  least  stated,  that  when  Edward  some  years  afterwards  created 
;  this  son  the  prince  of  .\y ales,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were 
peculiarly  gratified^.  ^  ,  .  ^     • 

this 

^,  Tbe  Welsh  rhymer's  Latin  lines  on  his  **  The  king  distribuUd  the  lands  in  the 

prince,  are  meant  to   imitate  the  peculiar  midcile  of  Wales  among  his  chieftains,  hut 

alliteration  and  rhymes  of  Welsh  poetry :  retained   in   his  '  own  hands   the   maritime 

Hie  jacet  Anglomm  tortor,  tutor  Venedorum  castles.    This  policy  is  remarked  to  liave 

PrincepsWallonim,Lewliniisregulamorum,  occasioned    great    tranquillity.*    Walsingh. 

Forma  futurorum,  dux,  laus,  lex,  lux  popu-  Hist.  p.  ii. 

lonim.— Wals.  p.  1  i.  *•  "  When  the  Welsh  heard  this,  they  re- 

^  In  the  same  cruel  manner  he  had  another  jpiced    greatly,   deeming   him  their  ,  lawful 

Welsh  prince  destroyed,  who  was  in  arms  lord,  because  he  was  bom  in  their  country." 

against  him  in  lagj.  M.  West.  386.  Wals.  47.— So  Matt.  West.  41^. 
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^^v- 


p  ART        This  incorporation  with  England  was  an  imqu^onable  blessing 
to  Wales*  i  That  country  ceased  kmtiediat^y  ko  be  the  tfaeatn 
xDWAjtD  T. '  of  hoioaioide  and  distress,  and  begap  to  tnitate  1^  £nglish  habited 
I  know,  nothing' l^ip  inore>  strongly  marksi  the  beneficial  change^ 
tbaothetnew^fbatuMS  which' '<h«[*Wek^  after  that  event 

assunn^  ^We  see^nb  tepare/  in  Endless'  repetition,  the'  hdtriti^ife 
imttgeny  of  «he  prowling  wctfy^^e- gushing  t]dk>od,  lEind  the  screattt^ 
ingikite  feasting'  on  ^«is» /prey.  ^  it^b  no  longer  the  baneful 
enobmiaitt'  o»  tli^  wsstefet  confliM  and  th^  barbarous  thM.  The 
fair  sex  now  be^^to  be^thetdtOastbtfal'^abject  of  the  bardic  lay; 
and!  thpir  dmriMr  knpart  ttiat  'insplrsttioi^v '  whicW  bad  >  heki  derived 
before  only  from  tbe^meid  eap  and  the -princely  gtki  Satire  how 
proceeds  to  scatter*  its  jdker  and  gibes ;  the  prtiise  o^  the  sword  is 
vJbii»^is^  for  tiM  lainpOon  ^and  tiie  song ;  ahd  the  Muse  finds  Hielt 
delight 'ill  beauty^ruralnature^^thical  truth,  religion,  and  harmles^ 
sMOittm,  which  fi^  had  formerly  experienced  only  in  murd^  and 
disvastation^;  '  The- numerous  forces  which  the  pVinfcipality  fur- 
nished;:, td  the  king^  in  his'* expeditions  to  Scotland  and  Flanders, 
evimie-'^ie  addition  of  national  strength' w^hich  England  derived 
from  the  union.-  '   * 

That  ELdward  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards,  seems 
rather' to  be  the  vindictive  tradition  of  an  irritated  nation,  than  an 
}us(6rical  fact„  The  destruction  of  th6  independent  sovei^ignties 
of  Wales,  abolished  the  patronage  of  the  bards ;  and  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  internal  warfare  and  of  external  ravages,  they  lost  their 

favourite 

^'  ^  CoUecting  treasurfB,    and    dreading  Gwenlliant,and  on  the  Trinity.  Arcb.WaleSy 

losses,  like  •tbcrs."  Wals.  27.    The  agricul-  vol.  i.  pp.431. 427.  See  also  the  lyric  pqcms 

tore  of  the  country  was  also  benefited  by  the  on  Gruflfud,  on  various  females,  and  on  reli- 

conqoest^  for  Edward  had   the   woods    in  gious  subjects,  454^-53^ :    and  the  satires 

Wales  cut  down,  because  they  afibrd  military  and  verses  of  the  succeeding  poets  of  the 

defences  and  retreats  to  the  hostile  people,  fourteenth  century.    In  David  ap  Gwylym, 

Wals.  ib*  who  comes  afterwards,  we  have  a  swee^ 

*'  See  the  poems  of  Casnodyn  on  the  fair  prolific,  and  playful  muse. 
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f^vmirite  snbjects  aDd'moirtfwodl^  CHAP, 

because  they  were  no,  longer  ehcoumged,ii&nd  !th^ir  di9a[^)e»r9iiee       ^  *     a« 
has  been  misteken  for  their,  extirpation^^ .  >.  .  :  :  :  :!  ;,     BwrAMi. 

'  Eidward  had  reigned>  nearly,  twenty  3*ejurs  withinci^afdng:  repur  ^7     '       ' 
tation  and  prosperity,  when  ihoae  transajctions  with  ScoUand  begto,  with  Scot- 
which  show  that  even  let  sag^ious  and  honourable  mind  maybe 
urged,  by  j;he;  impatience  ofambition,  to  aetions  uiconsisteijrfc  with 
its  probity.    The  same  benefits  which  were .  cdhaected  with'  tlie 
incorporation  of  England  and  Wales^  wouldj  haro,  foljfowed  a^coir* 
dial  union  between  North  and  South-  Britain ;''  tAie.  experience ' 
of^  the  last  century  has  prqved  how-  largely:  it  ^afar\  increased  ^die 
happiness  and^  improvements  of  both;   .ahdi  it  s'd0^s^dr6{ht'  to 
EdWard^s  judgment  as^a  statesman,  that  hoi  pit)^cted  its 'acqpfn^ 
plishment,   by  contracting  a  marriage  between  his  son  and'tiilfei 
Scottish  heiress  ^«     But  it  was  a  mestsune  that .  cduld*  *bB  succesisfid 
aiid  beneficial  only  so  far  as  the  union  was  .vbluntary,  'and:  aa  the 
means  of  establishing  it  should  be  peaceaU6:fand  jusL     Patriotic 
filings,   ever  honourable  to  the  individuals  who  cherish  them, 
within  the  bounds  of  moral  duty,  and  protecting  jso  iisefdUy  the 
indiependence  of  states,  are  in  their  first  impulse  -averse  to  nsrtional 
incorporations ;  time  only  can  lead  the  general  inind/to^  a  perception 
of  their  advantages,  and  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  diminish- 
ing or  averting  their  inconveniences.     But  violence,  precipitation 
and  wrong,  kindle  a  spirit  of  resistance,  dangerous  from  its  con- 
tagious sympathy  and  vivacious  pertinacity,  and  tran^nitting  to 
posterity  those  rancorous  antipathies,  which  produce  sufferings  to 

^  both 

^  The  good  sense  of  the  Welsh  antiqna-         ^  Buchanan  says  justly^  in  his  classical 

ries  of  the  present  day  (Camb.  Reg.  for  1795,  history,    **  Nee  odia  vetusta  oaquam  com- 

p.  414,  and  for  1796,  p.  463)  allows,  and  in-  modius  aboleri  posse  Tidebantor,  qniun  st 

deed  has  suggested,  the  scepticism  of  that  oterqne  populus,  honestis  et  squis   condi- 

popular  story  on  which  Gray  has  founded  tionibos,  in  onum  coiret.*  I,  S,  s,  9. 
his '' Bard,"  one  of  the  noblest  effusions  of  the 
lyric  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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PART  birth  coimtriies/ for  many  gi^neratioils.  Edward;  by  a  cteodt^ 
6f  nature,  missed  the  quiet  gratification  of  his  wishes.  Wisdom 
8i>wAB9  T.  and  humanity  would  have  counseled  him  to  have  aicquieseed  in- 
^eir  postponement;  but  his  sense  of  his  own  power  led  him'  to 
endeavour  to  extort'  that  by  its  unexpected  exertion,  which  \ras 
0iily  attainable  and  only  valuable  when  wilHngly  conceded.  His 
pMnary  injustice  expierienced  the  rettibutioii  of  temporary  tri- 
ttiDf^,  succeeded  rapidly  by  f  signal  disappointments,  and  at  last 
bitterly  avenged  in  the  disgrace  and  disasters  of  his  only  son.— 
Sut  wrong  can  never  be  committed  without  disquieting  conse- 
quences.— Perhaps  the  death  of  his  queen  Eleonora^,  to  whom 
he  WB8  tenderly  attached j  leaving  a  void  in  his  domestic  com- 
forts,- disposed  him*  to  seek  amusement  even  from  the  troubles 
of  ambition. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  Scodand,  Alexander  III.  in  1266, 
occasioned  the  calamities  which  followed.  He  had  married  for  his 
second  wife  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dreux,  and  one  dark  mght 
he  went  with  a  small  retinue  to  her  mansion,  a  few  miles  off:  as' he 
approached  it,'  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him :  he  Was  mised 
from  the  ground,  but  his  rieck  was  broken,  and  he.  instantly 
expired  ^^.  His  only  heir  was  his  grand-daughter  Margaret^  t^enm 
Norwayi  about  three  years  of  age,  the  offspring  odf  e:marriag'e 
between  its  king,  Eric,  and  Alexander's  daughter.  Edward  was  ki 
Gascony  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  catastrophe.  Hie  Scottish  nobles 
sent  to  him^  for  his  advice.  He  recommended  the  appointment  of 
guardians  ^^;  and  six  nobleinen  were  chosen  to  govern  the  kingdom 

during 

'  **  Shfe  died  near  Lincoliiy  December  1291.  efiigy,  erected  to  her  memory,  that  the  palf- 

The  king  never  forgot  her.     Her  character  senger  might  breathe  a  prayer  for  her  soul, 

is  painted  by  the  ehroniclertf  with  warm  Wats.  id.     One  of  these  at  Waltbam  Cross, 

panegyric,  for  her  modesty,  piety,  beneno-  still  remaifis.    Those  in  Cfaeapside  and  at 

lence  and  urbanity.    She  was  hmaght  to  Charing  Cross  have  disappeared. 

Westminster,  and  wherever  her  body  rested,  '>  Hemiotg^  p.  99*^ 

the  king  had  magjnificent  crosses,  with  her  "  lb.  p.  30* 
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dhiriii^  the  absence  of  its  young  que^a^^     Edwsgd,  eidijtf^i^gf^^    CKa?. 
&vourable  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  great  an4t^i^^^<^fl^  aMGN  of 
of  policy,  had   proposed   an  alliance  between  this  priiiQ^:  taj}^  ^P^^^Ai^*.. 
his  eldest  son,  his  intended  successor.     The  Scottish  parli^i^^iMb  '^'''"^^■' " 
liberally  agreed  to  his  proposals,  on  conditions  calculat<)4;.  to .  pr% 
serve  the  independence  of  their  country^.     Alten  ^iQ^JWg^p^ 
tions,  her  father,  the  king  of  Norway,  permitted  her  to  -^Mliite 
Britain;  but  by  the  time  she  reached  the,  Orkneys,  l^r  l|j^^l|i 
became  impaired.     She  landed  there  in  1290^^,  and  shortly  af^ 
expired.     Her  death  destroyed  all  Edward'^  ppli^cal  hof^  .^^ 
combinations  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries  ^  and  hi^j^^P^ 
fortitude   was   unequal   to  the  disappointmeo):*  *   Vic^t -^kCtiQii^ 
.arose  immediately  in  Scotland,  which  tempted  ]^  selj^h  pas^ipns* 
Thirteen  claimants  urged  pretensions  to  the  crown  ^;  ^^9  main 
.competition  and  only  probable   rights  lay-  .bet\^een  B$44C^  .^d 
Bruce.    Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughi^  ^  their 
common  ancestor ;  Bruce  was  the  son  of  the  .second  daughter* 
The  impartial  Scottish  lawyers  seem  to  admit  that  Baliol  wa%  ^e 
legal  heir.     Both  were  descended  frcnn  Nonnan  ancestors. 

That  Edward  was  invited  by  one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland  to 
interfere  on  this  occasion,  is  clear  from  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew^s;  whose  language  implies,  not  only  that  his  drentd 
of  civil  warfare  was  his  ostensible  motive,  bqt  also  that  he  'ba<jl 
Edward's  interest  distinctly  in  his  view^.  ly, 

f*  Fordun.  Scoti.  Chroa.    vol.  4.  p.  951.  doatbi  and  mentions  tbe  perturbation  it  had 

Hearne'sed.    .  occasioned.  Ryaer  Feed.  vol.  2,  p.  lopo. 

-  See  the  treaty  in  Rymert  AcU  Fcedem,  ,   *  ^ee  them  enumerated,  and  their  genea- 

Tol.  a.  p.+8».    Urd  Bailee  ba.  given  the  i*!^*'.'",  ^J'ner,    pp.  575-58o  ;  and   m 

aubetanceofthearticle..inbi8tem^rateand  Hailee  Annal.,  ,o8-««.    Mr.  Chalmers, 

judiciou.  Annal,,  vol.  i.  pp.  190-193.  '^y'^J"'  ""^T/I     '     ,         r'n  '"^ 

■  diligently  investigated  tbe  genealogy  of  Bruce. 

*  Walsittg.  p.  16.  Matt.  West  377.  For-     The  substance  of  his  researches  is  stated  abo 
4mi,  p.  953*    The  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's     in  Kerr's  History  of  Robert  Bruce. 
sent  to  Edward  tht  first  nunottrs  of  her        ^  **  We  shall  b0  invDlv^d  in  blood,  unless 

th» 

Vol-  IL  H 
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PART         That  Edward  sent  his  authorized  agents,  to  persuade  the  Scottish 
chieftains  to  submit  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  his 

REIGN  OP  ,  ,  , 

XDWARD  I.  ordination,  is  the  express  assertion  of  the  English  historian^®;  and 
'  ^'  '  that  the  Scottish  parliament  should  assemble  at  his  request  in 
England,  at  Norham^^  is  evidence  that  they  approved  of  the 
suggestion.  It  is  probable  that  if  there  had  been  no  competition  for 
the  crown,  the  Scottish  nobles  would  have  disdained  a  king  of 
England^s  interference ;  but  the  certainty  of  the  sufferings  of  all, 
from  the  strength  of  the  principal  rivals,  if  the  sword  were  once 
drawn  in  Scotland  on  the  quarrel,  induced  them  to  defer  tlieir 
pride  to  their  welfare;  and  the  example  of  the  dispute  about  the 
crown  of  Sicily  having  been  referred  to  Edward's  decision^ 
may  have  operated  at  this  juncture  to  incline  them  to  a  similar 
expedient*^. 

But  if  temptation  be  dangerous  to  the  best  of  mankind,  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  how  much  more  irresistible  are  the 
attractions  of  an  attainable  crown.  Some  magnanimous  minds  have 
appeared  in  history,  who,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  the  referience, 
would  have  disdained  to  abuse  it ;  and  the  wisdom  of  such  conduct 
would  have  been  equal  to  its  heroism.  But  Edward's  ambition 
was  of  a  more  vulgar  cast.  His  power  was  unbroken ;  Scotland  was 
divided,  and,  from  its  divisions,  defenceless.  His  honour  yielded 
to  the  seduction  of  the  opportunity ;  and  he  met  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment 

the  Most  High  provide  a  remedy  by  your         **  Lord  Hailes,  p.  190.  seems  to  doubt  that 

intierposition."      He    requests     Edward    to  the  Scottish  nobles  agreed  to  leave  the  deci- 

advance   to  the  Marches,  to    prevent    the  sion  to  Edward ;  but  Barbour,  almost  a  con- 

efllusion  of  blood ;  and  he  recommends  him  temporary,  affirms  it,  p.  6.  and  exclaimiog, 
to   take  care  that  his  royal    honour   and  A !  biynd  folk  full  of  foly 

interest  were  preserved,  and  that  the  person  Haid  ye  unbethocht  you  enkcrly 

chofsen     should     adhere     to     his    advice.  Quhat  perell  to  you  mycht  apper 

Rymer  a.    p.  1090.     Hailes  197.    This   is  Ye  had  not  wrocht  on  that  maner. 

dated  7  Oct.  1290.  He    adds,    that   if   they  had   Teraerabered 

**  Hemingf.  31.  Edward's- conduct  to  ^ales,  they  would  not 

*  They  met  on  the   toth  May  1291,  at  have  niade  him  their  aititrator.  p.  7. 


tbd  parish  church  of  Norham.    Hem.  p.  32. 
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ment  at  Norham^  to  which  he  had  summoned  all  his  military     C  H  A  F. 
force  in  the  northern  counties^  with  an  express  declaration  of  \m 

REMK  Of 

feudal  sovereignty  over  Scotland^  and  a  peremptory  demand  of  ita  epwabu  h 
immediate  recognition^^.     The  astonished  Scotchmen  demanded 
time  for  dehberation. 

On  the  2d  of  June  they  assembled  again ;  and  the  chancellor  of 
England  told  them,  that  as  the  Scots,  though  required,  had  ]nro* 
duced  nothing  to  invahdate  the  king's  right,  he  was  resolved,  as 
lord  paramount,  to  determine  the  succession  ^^.  Turning  then  to 
Bruce,  he  asked  him,  if  he  would  receive  Edward's  judgment,  cU 
superior  lord?  Brace  assenting^,  the  same  question  was  put  to 
all  the  other  claimants. present,  with  the  same  result.  Baliol  wa4 
absent.  He  had  probably  waited  to  watch  the  evait  of  the  day, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  rivals.  On  the  next  day  he  imitated  theif 
conduct^.  And  thus  Edward  quietly  obtained  a  solemn  admia* 
sion  of  his  novel  claim,  which  changed  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Scottish  constitution. 

Edward  had  supported  his  claim  by  quotations  from  the  old 
chroniclers^  of  the  homages  performed  by  the  Scottish  kings  to  the 
Anglo^axon  sovereigns.  But  these,  though  expressed  in  general 
terms,  may  be  feirly  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  homage 
for  English  possessions^^,  like  that  which  the  Norman  kings  paid 
to  France,  for  their  French  territories.  His  strongest  precedent 
was  the  submission  of  William  the  Lion  to  Henry  U.  as  that  was 

unquestionably 

*  The  speech  delivered  by  Brabazon,  his         •  Walsing.  p.  17.  Heming.  p-.  33.     Smm 

great  justiciary,  is  in  Hemingford,  p.  32.  and  of  the  expressions  of  the  ancient  ehroniclat 

in  Rynier,  543.     The  document  in  Rymer  is  are  strong,  as  Sax.  Chron.  p.  1 11 ;   €hfoii. 

ft  journal  of  what  passed  at  Norham,  com-  Mail.  p.  147;    Hen.  Huntw  355  ;  Malfn.4tk 

posed  by  one  of  Edward's  ciercs.  But  they  are  too  general  to  be  proper  kmm^ 

'  **  Rymer,  p.  544.  Hailes,  ao2.  dations  for  a  claim  so  important.    That  a 

^  His  assent  was  given,  the  record  says,  king  should  cite  chronicles  in  evidence*  of 

"  finaliter    expresse,    publice,    et    aperte.*^  such  a    right,    implies    a  total    defieiMiejr 

Jlymer,  545.  of  records :    and  their  absenee,  if  such  a 

^  Rjtxktr,  545 — 549.  cession  had  been  made,  is  at  least  suspicious. 

h2 
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PART  unquestionably  for  Scotland  itself;  but  the  force  of  this  instance 
was  averted  by  the  renunciation  of  the  feudal  superiority,  which 
EDWARD  I.  this  same  William  purchased  of  Richard  I.  But  though  the 
'■"""'  '  arguments  and  the  proofs  of  Edward  were  feeble,  his  power,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  moment,  were  great.  The  competitors,  eager  for 
the  expected  dignity,  and  unwilling  to  displease  their  appointed 
umpire,  even  signed  instruments,  acknowledging  his  sovereign 
seigniory,  and  giving  him  seisin  of  all  the  land,  and  of  all  its 
castles^.  He  placed  his  own  governors  in  these,  and  rteturned  to 
England. 

His  feudal  sovereignty  being  recognised,  hi^  measures  to  ascer- 
tain the  rights  of  the  claimants  were  strictly  just.  Baliol  and  Bruca 
were  allowed  to  name  forty  commissioners  each,  to  whom  Edward 
was  to  add  twenty-four,  who  were  to  investigate  the  subject  im- 
|)artially,  and  report  the  result  of  their  inquiry  ^^.  The  competitors 
stated  their  claims.  But  ten  abandoned  their  feeble  pretensions 
before  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  the 
descendant  of  a  younger  daughter,  were  the  only  persons  who 
persisted  in  their  rights.  The  Scottish  commissioners  mad«  their 
report,  and  advised  the  claims  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to  be  first  con- 
sidered! Their  respective  reasonings  were  heard  ^^.  The  com- 
missioners and  parliament   decided,    that  the  succession  to  the 

crown 

••  See  these  in  Hemingford,  p.  34.     In  tiie  He  makes  his  Bruce  to  reply,  that  he  does 

instrument  signed  by  Bruce^  BalioU  Comyn,  not  yearn  for  the  kingdom ; 

and  six  others,  they  declare,  "  volnms,  assen-  Bot  gyff  it  fall  off  rycht  to  me 

tons  et  grantoms  de  reseyver  dreit  devant  And  gyff  God  will  that  it  sa  be 

lui  cum  Sovereyn  seigneur  de  la  terre."  lb.  I  sail  als  frely  in  all  thing 

Yet  though  Bruce   signed  this  instrument,  Hald  it  as  it  belongs  to  king. 

Barbour,  escaping  from  history  into  poetry,  He   paints  Edward  as  declaring  in  wrath, 

in  (H'der  to.  exalt  the  ancestor  of  Brace,  his  that  for  this  declaration  he  shall  not  have 

hero,  makes  him  disdain  to  yield  to  Edward  it;  and  Baliol  as  assenting  to  the  king''  in 

the    senyhowry     (the   sovereignty).      To  all  his  will,"  p.  10.  and  thereby  gaining  the 

Edward's  proposal,  prize. — But  this  is  poetry  ! ! 

Gyff  yow  will  hald  in  cheyff  off  me  *'  Rymer,  555.  Hailes'  Ann.  205. 

I  sail  do  swa  yow  sail  be  king—  •  See  them  in  Hailes,  215-^230. 
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crown  ought  to  be.  djetermined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jsuccei?-    CHAP, 
sion   to   earldonas    and  baronies ;  and,   on  the  conclusion  of  the 
pleadings,  adjudged,  that  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms  edward  i. 
in  every  heritable  sujccession,  the  descendant  from  the  eldest  sister,  '       "^       ' 
even  though  more .  remote  in  one  degree,  \vas  preferable  to  the 
descendant  from  the  second  sister,   though  one  degree  nearef. 
The  application  of  this. determination  to  the  competitors  was,  that 
Balio],  the  grandi^on  of  the  eldest  daughter,  was  to  be  preferred  to 
Bruce,  the  son  of  the  second  daughter  of  their  common  ancestor. 
On  this  decision,  Edward  pronounced  his  final  decree  in  favour 
of  Baliol,  on  the  17th  November  1292;  but  took  care  to  provide 
that  this  judgment  should  not  impair  his  own  rights  ^^    He  exacted 
from  Baliol,  after  he  was  put  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  an  oath 
of  fealty;  and  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  coronation,  the  new 
sovereign  was  compelled  to  repeat  his  honjiage. 

This,  interested  conduct  of  Edward  on  his  feudal  claim,  tainted 
the  .credit  of  his  just  award,  and  alarmed  and  disquieted  the 
Scottish  mind.  The  basest  designs  against  Scotland  have  been 
imputed  to  him ;  and  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  put  up  Baliol 
ag  a  puppet,  merely  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  incorporate  the  two 
countries.  In  justice  to  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  tha^  has 
swayed  the  English  sceptre,  it  is  impprtant  to  remark,  that, 
although  the  incorporation  of  Scotland  became  at  last  his  determina- 
tion, there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  to  impeach  his  probity  with 
this  plan,  before  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
All  that  he  claimed  at  the  outset,  was  the  feudal  sovereignty 
of  Scotland.  But  so  had  the  king  of  France  been  the  feudal 
sovereign  of  Normandy  and  Gascony ;  and  yet  the  kings  of  England, 
who  did  homage  for  these  possessions,  had  enjoyed  the  govern- 
ment of  those  countries  with  sufficient  independence.     There  is  no 

evidence 
••  Rymer,  589.  Hailes,  214,  aai. 
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PART     evidence  that,  when  Balk>l  was  crowned,  the  king  of  England  pro- 
jected to  abolish  the  Scottish  royalty  or  parliament.     To  be  the 
EDVAED  I.    lord  paramount,  the  feudal  sovereign  of  the  whole  island,  as  the 
king  of  France  had  been  of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Flanders^  and 
Aquitain,  while  these  provinces  were  enjoying  their  independent 
hereditary  governments,  was  the  honour  to  which  Edward  aspired; 
and  the  great  political  object  which  he  would  have  attained  by  it, 
would  have  been  a  termination  of  the  predatory  wars  which  had 
always  desolated  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms*     It  was  a 
species  of  impiety  and  perjury  for  the  Hegeman  to  make  war  on 
his* feudal  lord;  and  it  exposed  him  to  the  loss  of  life  and  terri- 
tory.    Scotland  becoming  a  royal  fief  of  the  English  crown^  a  new 
sacr6d  bond  of  amity  was  estabhshed  between  the  two  countries. 

TTie  fects,  that  for  four  years  Edward  did  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Scottish  royalty,  and  that  it  was  the 
wilful  hostility  of  Scotland  itself  which  forced  him  into  the  field 
against  it,  afford  reasonable  evidence  that  the  line  which  we  have 
drawti  was  the  limitation  of  his  ambition.  From  1292^  to  1296^ 
though  he  received  an  appeal  against  BalioFs  judgment,  preferred 
by  a  Scotchman  himself  to  him  as  lord  paramount  ^^,  and  sum- 
moned Baliol  to  his  parliament  to  answer  it,  and  had  expressed 
displeasure  when  Baliol,  contrary  to  his  oath,  attempted  to  dispute 
his  homage '^*,  which  the  English  parliament  also  resented^*;  yet- 
this  was  the  extent  of  his  adverse  conduct.  And  so  for  was 
Edward^i^  behaviour  from  being  revolting  to  Scottish  feeling,  that 

Bruce, 

^  This  was  the  case  ofMacdufl's  appeal/  written  petition,  in   French,   are   given   in 

recited  in  Edward's  writ  of  summons  to  Baliol,  this  record.    Lord  Hailes  has  dramatized  the 

in  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  l.  p.  tti.    Of  two  other  substanceof  this  legal  doc u men t, with  unusual 

instances  mentioned  by  Lord  Hailes,  one  was  fancy,  and  with  good  effect,  in  his  Annals, 

a  complaint  against'  Edward's  ojvn  ofHcers ;  pp^  230,  231. 

and  the  oth^r  an  illegal  imprisonment  of  his         79  g^^  ^^  above  record ;  and  Lord  Hailet, 

officers.    Ann.  pp.  a<22  &  228.  p.  231. 

"Plac.  Pari.  113.  The  word»  of  Baliol*s 
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Brace,  the  competitor  of  Baliol,  having  died,  his  family  desired    c ha p* 
Edward  to  receive  its  homage,  and  willingly  performed  it^^. 

The  resolution  of  Edward  to  terminate  the  separate  royalty  of  edwardi. 
Scotland,  must  be  dated,  so  far  as  actual  evidence  appears,  from 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Scottish  king  and  parliament,  which 
would  have  led  a  far  less  irritable  and  vindictive  sovereign  to 
the  same  determination ;  because  it  proved,  that  the  temporary 
homage  was  no  bar  to  a  perilous  hostility.  He  was  wilfully,  and, 
considering  the  preceding  acquiescence,  perfidiously  attacked  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  succoured ;  and  his  subsequent  aggression 
cm  Scotland,  was  but  the  retaliation  of  its  injustice. 

In  1294,  two  cinque-port  sailors,  at  a  maritime  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, went  to  fill  their  water-casks  at  a  spring  at  which  some 
foreign  seamen  were  assembled,  A  quarrel  for  precedence  waa 
followed  by  a  scuffle,  in  which  a  Norman  was  wounded.  The 
Engtishmen  regained  their  ship.  The  French  manned  their  vessels 
and  pursued,  took  some  English  ones,  and  hanged  up  the  men  in 
company  with  dogs,  as  a  brutal  satire.  The  cinque  ports,  in 
revenge,  collected  their  fleet,  and  a  challenge  was  exchanged  to 
fight  the  quarrel,  on  a  future  day,  in  the  open  sea.  A  large  ship, 
with  a  standard,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  waves,  as  the  spot 
of  battle.  Both  parties  collected  friends  and  allies.  The  English 
went  out  with  some  Irish  and  Hoyland  vessels ;  the  Normans 
with  French,  Flemings,  and  Genoese  :  and  from  this  unauthorized 
impulse  of  spontaneous  and  mutual  resentment,  two  mighty  fleett 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  without  the  governments  of  either 
party  consenting  to  the  crisis '^*- 

After 

"  Hailes"  Ann,  229.  sailors,  but  whatever  any  one  could  take  or 

'*  W.  Hemingf.  p.  40.  Walfl.20.  The  da^  carry  away,  that  he  claimed  as  his  own. 

mppointed  for  the  engagement  was  the  14th  p.  396. — Walsingham  says  the  French  lost 

ApiiU  lb.— ^M.  W«8tin«  remarks,  that  at  this  15,000  men  in  this  struggle,  p,  93« 

time  there  was  neither  king  nor  law  for  the  .  : 
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PA&T  i  After  a  destructive  battle,  the  Englii^h  conquered.  Many  thou-* 
isiMid  seamen  were  slain^  and  great  numbers  drowned.  The  Engli^ 
brought  home  340  captured  vessels,  laden  Mith  booty ;  and  France 
aiMl  England  became  involved  in  an  angry  discussion* 

The  king  of  France  loudly  demanded  reparation  and  pimish- 
Aient'^*.  Edward,  with  temperate  magnanimity^  sent  an  ambassador 
to.  request  appointed  conferences/ to  treat  peaceably  about  it.  The 
French  sovereign,  listening  to  no  compromise^  and  perhaps  glad 
of  the  opportunity,  suomioned  Edward .  to  his  court,  to  answer  for 
the  outrage ;  and  because  he  did  not  appear,  declared  his  feudal 
possessions  in  Gascdny  to  be  forfeited,  and  immediately  invaded 
them^^ 

Edward  appended  to  his  parliament  on  this  flagrant  injustice,  at 
which  Baliol  was  present;  and  they  answered,  that  they  would 
follow  him  to  life  or  death ^^,  The  first  forces  which  he  sent  to 
Guienne,  were  defeated,  through  the  incompetence  of  tlieir  com- 
niander;  and  Edward  then  required  Baliol  to  send  him  a  military 
aid.  Instead  of  complying  with  this  natural  request,  Baliol  and 
the  Scottish  parliament  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
treaty  with  the  king  of  France,  which  was  signed  at  Sterling  in 
July,  and  ratified  at  Paris  in  October  ^^ 

By  this  treaty,  the  Scotch  bound  themselves  to  begin  and  make 
war  upon  Edward  with  all  their  strength '^^j  and  in  execution  of 
this  engagement,  before  the  king  of  England  had  committed  any 
act  of  hostility   against  Scotland,  or  even  evinced  any  inimical 

design 

^  Hemingford  states,  that  Charles,  the  History,  pp.  387^  390,  accusing  Edward  of 

French   king's  brother,  had  been  the  real  noi  being  ignorant  of  the  outrage, 
author  of  the  battle.    Edward  would  take  no         ^  Hem.  p.  43. 

part  of  their  plunder,  because  the  battle  had         »  Hem.  pp.  75—82.    His  work  contaras 

been  fought  without  his  order  or  consent,  a  copy  of  the  treaty. 
M.  Westm.  387.  w  a  Di^jto  regi  Anglia— totis  viribus  suia 

^  Heming.  41. — Matthew  of  Westminster  guerranH  incipient  et  facient/'  Hem.    p.  29. 

baa    inserted    Philip's    summons    in    his  >  '^ 
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design  anterior  to  this  treaty,  the  Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with     CHAl^. 
40,000  foot  and  500  horse,  under  the  command  of  Comyn,  hiid 
waste  the  country,  and  besieged  Cariisle.     In  the  next  month  they  edwaed  l 
made. a  similar  aggression  on  Northumberland®^;  and  Baliol,  by  the  ^^  March 
advice  of  his  parliament,  sent  to  Edward  a  written  renunciation     ^^^^• 
of  his  homage  and  fealty®^ :  a  feeble  and  injudicious  action.     If 
Baliol  had  not  become  Edward's  liegeman,  a  renunciation  was 
^unnecessary;  if  he  were  so,  no  liegeman  could  cancel  his  fealty 
without  the  consent  of  his  lord.     The  renunciation  was  therefore 
evidence  of  its  own  absurdity,  and,  by  admitting  BalioFs  previous 
•homage,  precluded  him  from  annulling  it. 

Edward  received  these  tidings  with  undissembled  indignation 
and  contempt.  "Has  this  felon  fool  committed  such  a  folly!'* 
was  his  bitter  exclaination*^.  He  neglected  his  war  with  France, 
and  put  his  military  power  in  motion  immediately  against  Scot- 
land. He  marched  to  the  eastern  frontier,  took  Berwick  by  storm, 
und  cruelly  put  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword  ®^. 
*  From  the  hopie  of  finding  Edward  embarrassed  by  his  war  witii 
France,  and  an  insurrection  in  Wales ^  scarcely  suppressed,  the. 
Scottish  tiatibn  was  thus,  by  the  passions  of  its  ruling  authorities, 
confronted  against  the  military  power  of  England,  at 'the  time 
Vhen  that  this  power  was  wielded  by  a  man  of  consummate 
ability.  In  England,  the  diie  authority  of  government  and  law 
reiached  to  every  part,  and  brought,  on  the  legal  summons,  all 
its  warlike  resources  into  efficient  and  obedient  co-operation.     In 

Scotland, 

*^  Heming.  87,  88. 93.     Hailes,  <235.  "  lb.  972.    Hemiogford  says   that  8«oo 

^  Rymer  Act.  Feed.   p.  707.     Ihe  only  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  sent  away. 

reasons  which    Baliol  solemnly   alleges  for  p.  92.     Matt.  West,  makes  the  slain  60,000, 

^his  conduct,  are  Edward's  best  exculpation  a  number  too  improbable   to  be  believed ; 

from  the  rapacious  ambition  against  Scotland  but    he    mentions    it    with    a    referuntur. 

with  which  he  has  been  charged.  p.  403. 

"  "  A  ce.  foil  felon  tel  foli  fet."    Fordun,  •*  1  lemingford  mentions  this  insurrection, 

vol.  4.  p/969.    He  added,  *?  S'il  ne  venira  a  p.  55.  and  M.  West.  395. 

nous.  Nous  vendrons  a  ly."  lb. 

Vol.  II.  I 
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PART  Scotland,  the  crown  was  unable  in  many  districts  to  enforce  its 
lawful  prerogatives ;  and  the  military  aristocracy  which  attended 
EDivAUD  I.  the  sovereign  to  the  field,  was  often  more  ready  to  dispute  his 
'  '  '  commands  than  to  obey  them.  The  English  army  was  then  well 
appointed  with  the  best  warlike  equipments  of  the  day,  was 
sedulously  trained  in  the  discipline  that  "wns  fovmd  most  operative, 
and  in  the  hour  of  conflict  willingly  executed  the  movements 
which  their  leader  directed.  The  Scots,  too  independent  and  too 
haughty  to  like  the  slavery  of  military  instruction,  or  to  be  implicitly 
subordinate  to  the  commands  of  a  general,  were  also  rarely  prac- 
tised in  the  evolutions  of  large  bodies,  or  in  the  skill  of  a  protracted 
campaign.  They  knew  little  of  the  advantages  of  peculi^jr  positions, 
-  and  perhaps  disdained  a  wariness,  that  in  an  uncivilized  age  savours 
of  cowardice. .  Prompt,  impetuous,  and  disorderly,  rude  in  their 
weapons  and  engines  of  vrar,  and  attacking  their  enemy  rather 
with  individual  bravery  than  with  the  effect  of  their  combined 
strength,  they  never  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  an  English 
anny  judiciously  commanded,  without  certain  and  ruinous  defeat. 

Bahol  and  his  nobles  experienced  this  military  inferiority  of  their 
nation  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  When  the  English  besieged  the 
town,  the  whole  force  of  Scotland  collected  on  the  ste^  chain  of 
bills  above  it  in  battle  array.  The  English  general,  the  earl  of 
Warenne,  marched  against  them,  and  moving  out  of  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  the  Scots  mistook  manoeuvre  for  retreat,  and, 
blowing  their  horns  and  howUng  with  triumphant  vociferation^, 
rushed  from  their  adAantageous  position,  eager  to  attack,  lest  their 
enemy  should  escape.  But  when  the  English,  defiling  out  of  a 
deep  valley,  formed  rapidly  into  a  line  of  fearless  battle,  and 
charged  the  too  confident  and  now  disordered  Scotch,  their  dis- 
cipline 

**  Hemingford  says,  resonantes  ululatibus,  enough   to  penetrate  the  infernal  regioaa» 
p.  96. 
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cipline  and  array  had  their  full  effect.  The  Scottish  army,  though  CHAP. 
greatly  outaumbering  the  Ejiglish®^,  was  totally  defe2rt:ed,  with  the  j^j^^i^*^ 
loss  often  thousand  men,  and  its  principal  chieftains®^.  Ed^vard  ^pwarp  u 
joined  his  army  the  following  day.  Dunbar  surrendered.  The 
castles  of  Rokesburg,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  were  as  rapidly 
taken.  Balidi,  divested  of  •  his  royal  robes,  and  bearing  a  white 
rod  in  his  hand,  pei^rmed  a  faumilktting  penance,  and  resigned 
his  kingdom  and  people  to  his  liege  lord  Edward.  The  Scottiat 
barons  crowded,  and  among  th^e  Bnice,  the  fixture  king,  to 
re-swear  fealty  to  the  English  sovereign**,  who  advanced  trium- 
phantly to  Elgin ;  and  the  conquest  of  Scotland  seemed  complete* 
Baliol  was  sent  by  his  stem  antagonist  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  the  celebnated  stone,  the  venerated  palladium  of 
Scotland,  on  which  its  kings  had  been  always  crowned*^,  was 
taken  out  of  the  country,  and  conveyed  to  Westminster.  The 
chief  castles  of  the  southern  parts  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
Eaglishm^),  and  wise  measures  were  adopted  to  conciliate  the 
naition.  John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Scotkad,  with  Hugh  de  Cresssingham,  treasurer,  asid  left  with 
a  military  force  that  was  esteemed  competent  to  retain  the  country 
in  peaceful  subordination,      it  is  dear  that  Edward  had  now 

resolved 

"  Hemingtbrd  gives  the  numbers  in  tbis         •  We  bave  a  description  of  a  Scottish 

preportioB;  English, looohorse,  lOyOOO  foot;  king's  coronation  in  Fordiin:  He  was  seated 

Scotch,  1500  horse,  and  40,000  foot*  on  tbis  stone;  under  bis  feet,  the  nobles^  with 

^  Lord  Hailes  remarks    on  tbis   battle,  bended  knees,  strewed  tbeir  garments  before 

'^  Upon  almost  the  same  ground,  and  in  cir<  it ;  an  Highlander  then  kneeling  before  the 

cumstances  not  dissimilar,  Cromwell  over-  throne,  and  bowing  his  head,  saluted  the  king 

came  the  Scots,  3  Sept.  1650."  p.  238.  in  Gaelic,  by  recapitulating  all  bis  genealogy 

*"  By  their  acta,  copied  in  Hemingibrd,  up  to  Kenneth  Mac  ^Ipin,  and  thence  to  the 

p.  101,    the   Scottish    nobles,    and  among  visionary  Fergus.  V0L3.  p.758.  The  Leonioe 

these  the  two  Bruces  and  Comyn,  declare  rhymes  in  Fordun  imply  the  tradition,  that 

**  premettoEBs — qe  nous  lui  servirons  bien  et  the  Scotch  mrould  reign  wherever  that  stone 

Itf ialement — J  e  serra  feal  et  leal— J  eo  demenk  was  placed, 
votre  homme  lige.^    See  the  Latin  transla* 
lOM  Walsingham,  pp.  32,33. 
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PA  JIT     resolved  to  abolish  the  separate  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  and  all 

REioH  bF'     Tiis* future  measures  were  directed  to  this  object.     But  this  result 

EDWA'RBr.'   ^is  tli6  consequence  of  that  vindictive  hostility  which  the  Scottish 

government  had  deliberately  begun.     I  do  not  dispute  the  right 

' .   of  the  nation  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  feudal  subordination 

into  which  Edward  had  urged  or  surprised  it;  but  the  moment 

tiiey  appealed  to  war,  they  subjected  themselves  to  all  the  evils  of 

its  disasters;  and  the  union  on  which  Edward  resolved  after  his 

victory,  was  the  exertion  of  the  right  of  a  conqueror;  who  had 

been  placed  in  that  situation  by  the  intemperance  of  the  conquered. 

It  may  also  be  suggested,  that  the  exertion  for  independence  ought 

not  to  have  been  made  by  those  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 

Edward.     The  high-minded  patriot,  who  had  disdained  such  a 

fetter,'  kept  his  native  rights  undiminished.     But  if  oaths  be  not 

'  individually  binding,  religion  is  a  mockery,  and  morality  but  a 

crafty  calculation. 

*  That  the  administration  of  Edward's  officers  was  deemed  oppres- 
sive by  the  Scottish  nation,  need  not  be  doubted.  The  English 
yoke  had  been  forcibly  imposed,  and  there  must  have  been  enough 
of  high-spirited  natives  to  resent  the  violence  and  to  harass  the 
obnoxious  government.  No  country,  accustomed  to  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  can  be  speedily  tranquillized  under  a  new 
subjection,  unless  its  inhabitants  be  so  far  civilized  as  to  prefer 
peace  and  comfort  to  enterprise  and  hazard.  Scotland  has  at  all 
times  had  a  high  national  feeling,  and  its  mountainous  chieftains 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  habits  of  originality  and  inde- 
pendence. No  country  was  less  likely  to  be  in  that  age  an 
acquiescing  appendage  to  another  state.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising, that  parties,  who  are  called  bands  of  robbers,  infested  the 
highways,  and  invaded  the  English  borders.  A  dislocation  of 
authority   so  violent  must  have  produced  many  sufferers,  many 

indignant 
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mdignaiKt  spifit%  and  many  unprincipled  adventurers.  The  measu^-j^s    Gil  ^9. 
put  in  actiom  to  ^'^press  them,   would   be  inveighed  agair|3t^,a!s 
tyranny,  and,  wherever  they  failed  to  intimidate,  would  multiply  edwardi. 


resistance. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  person  arose,  whose  William 
actions  have  long  been  the  favourite  theme  of  his  countrymen,  and 
whose  memor}?^  still  lives,  and  deservedly,  to  fame,  in  their  undi- 
minished admiration.  Patriotism  is  not  indeed  enjoined  as;  a 
Christian  duty,  because  it  is  too  much  connected  with  the  violent 
passions,  and  too  often  with  destruction,  to  be  safely*  placed 
in  a  code  of  benevolence  and  peace.  But  human  sympathy 
has  always  acknowledged  it  to  be,  when  pure  and  genuine,  a 
sublime  principle;  an  heroic  iemotion,  which  great  souls  pnly 
truly  feel;  which  must  always  be  exerted  with  an  individual 
responsibility  and  sacrifices  that  are  the  best  suited  to  guard 
against  its  excesses,  and  to  separate  it  from  imposture;  but 
which,  when  justly  originating,  and  usefully  acting,"  will  ever 
wui  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  justify  their  praise.  The 
fame  of  Wallace  is  therefore  founded  on  some  of  the'  noblest 
springs. of  human  actions^ ;  and  he  violated  no  paramount  duty  in 
yielding  to  their  impulse,  for  he  was  born  with  no  allegiance  to 
Edward.  The  English  king  had  taken  the  Scottish  crown  by  the 
right  of  conquest  only.  His  rights  thus  originating  from  war, 
were  still  debatable  by  war.  What  the  sword  had  extorted,  the 
sword  might  yet  dispute.  A  length  of  possession  acquiesced  in,  the 
main  foundation  of  the  right  of  property,  had  not  taken  place ; 

and 

^  Barbour  has  done  more  than  express  Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gif)is. 

the  feeling  of  his  own  heart  and  country  on  He  levys  at  ese,  that  frely  levys, 

such  a  principle  ;  he  has  breathed  ihe  spirit    *  A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nan  ese ; 

of  every  enlightened  mind,  in  this  noble  de-  Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 

clamation :  Gyff  fredome  failyhe — 

A  !  fredome  is  a  nobile  thing.  And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryee 

Fredome  makes  roan  to  haiff  liking.  Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is.  p.  1 3. 
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PART     and  Wallace  was  therefore  at  least  as  free  to  assert  fais  national 
independence,  as  Edward  could  be  to  assail  it. 

REIGN  OF    ,  ^  ' 

EDWA&pi.  The  Scots,  from  the  principle  of  his  warfare,  and  the  con- 
geniality of  their  national  feelings,  have  painted  Wallace  with 
features  amiable  and  great.  The  English,  too  indignant  at  imputed 
treason  to  feel  the  justice  of  his  motives,  and  too  prejudiced  by  the 
representations  of  die  authority  they  revered  not  to  misconceive 
his  actions,  have  transmitted  to  us  his  portrait  distorted  with  every 
moral  deformity.  That  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  public  robber^,  an 
incendiary,  a  murderer,  and  an  apostate ;  more  cruel  than  Herod, 
more  flagitious  than  Nero ;  tormenting  fais  prisoners,  to  make  them 
dance  in  agony ;  embowelling  infants,  and  consuming  school-boys 
in  flames^* — are  imputations  and  tales  that  may  be  construed  to 
imply  that  he  was  as  cordially  hated  and  misrepresented  by  one 
country,  as  he  was  loved  and  paneg3rrised  by  the  other.  We  may 
believe  .that  he  plundered,  burnt  aod  ^slaughteved9  often  without 
mercy ;  for  such  was  die  barbarous  character  of  war  in  that  still 
ferocious  age.  We  find  Edward  described  by  his  own  chroniclers, 
as  putting  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick  to  the  swDrd  on  his  first 
invasion  ^^;  and  Wallace,  as  the  native  of  a  less  civilized  country, 
would  hardly  be  more  gentle.  But  we  may  perhaps  fairiy  say, 
that  his  cruelties  belong  to  his  age,  and  that  his  noble  spirit  was 
his  own.  Europe  and  England  have  been  too  deeply  indebted  to 
similar  characters  and  exertions,  for  us  not  to  feel  that  Wallace 

is 

"  Thub  Brunne,  And  in  the  fulness  of  his  belief,  makes  this 

William  Waleis  is  nomen  moral  exclamation  on  his  capture  : — 
That  maister  was  of  theves.— p.  $<ig*  a  !  Jbesu  whan  thou  wille, 

And  Walsingham  calls  him  <'  publicus  Latro/'  How  rightwis  is  thi  mede  ! 

but  with  a  qualifjiqg  "  ut  fertur/'  p.  35.  He-  That  of  the  wrong  has  gilt, 

niingford  is  not  more  charitable.  The  enduing  may  thei  drede« — p.  329. 

*  Matt.  West.  451.     WaJsrngham,  p.  36.         n  g^g  j^^^^  83. 
Brunne,  p.  339,  says  of  him. 
That  never  had  pttc  of  biglisman  no  wey s. 
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IS  entitled  to  all  the  prcuse  ^rhich  his  countrymen  have  lavished    cifAP. 
on  him.     His  actions,  though  he  did  not  personally  reap  their 
reward,  led  the  way  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  at  a  edwabb  i. 
period  when  ite  independence  was  believed  by  its  natives  to  be  ^       ' 
its  blessing*     And,   from   the    admirable  character    and    attain- 
m^its  which  now  distinguish  the  Scottish  nation,  we  may  infer, 
that  the   four   centories   of  additional   independence  which  the 
efforts  of  their  Wallace  contributed  to   occasicxi,  were  auspicious 
to  the  formation  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  capacity,   pecuhar, 
but  excellent;   stroog^  original,  and  deeply  featured;. but  most 
auxiliary  to  the  renown  of  tlie  British  nation,  and  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  human  nature* 

The  authentic  biography  of  Wallace  can  scarcely  now  be  traced. 
Like  all  popular  favourites^  he  ha«  sufiered  from  the  fictions  with 
which  fond  traditions  have  adorned  and  obscured  him.  That  he 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman,  seems  sufficiently  clear  ^;  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  in  Renfrewshire,  has  been  presumed 
to  be  the  place  of  his  nativity  ^^.  That  he  was  outlawed  in  his 
youth,  for  killing  an  Enghsh  nobleman,  is  rather  a  popular  opinion 
than  an  historical  fact^^.  He  appears  to  have  been  unknown,  till 
he  emerged  to  attack  the  £lnglish.  Seven  years  was  the  short 
period  of  his  exerbcms  and  his  celebrity,  and  his  actions  are  more 

foUy 

^  Fordun  says,  that  though  he  was  thought  He  adds,  that  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 

^gnobilis  among  the  earls  asd  nobles  of  hia  at  London  Bridge, 

kingdom,  yet  that  his  parents  shofie  in  mili-         ''  Beside  his  brother  the  bigge  William  the 
tary  honours ;    and    that  his  elder  brother  Waleys." — pp.338,  9. 

was  a  knight,  and  left  to  his  children  a  sott-         "  Hailes,  p.  ^45.    Mr.  Chalmers  has  ex- 

cient  patrimony  to  maintain  his  rank.  vol.  3.  erted  hk  investigating  powers  in  his  Cale- 

p.  979.  This  seems  correct,  because  Brmne,  donia,  vol.  1.  p.  577,  but  with  no  decisive 

the   English   poet,    mentions   Sir  John  de  success. 
Wallace  as  his  brother:  **  Buchanan  mentions  it,  ).  8.  s.  i8.     Bnt 

**  Bot  Sir  Jon  de  Waleis  taken  was  in  a  Lord  Hailes  suspects  this  to  be  derived  from 

pleyn" —  blind  Harry. 
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PART     fully  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  his  enemies,  scanty  as  their 
notices  are,  than  in  the  memorials  of  his  friends^. 

UlIGV  OF 

EDWARD  I.  The  first  achievement  by  which  he  roused  the  notice  of  his 
countrymen,  was  his  killing  the  sheriff  of  Lanark,  a  brave  and 
powerful  man  on  the  English  side^.  It  was  probably  a  guerilla 
exploit,  successfully  accomplished  at  the  head  of  a  few  wanderers, 
whom  he  had  collected;  but  it  struck  the  imagination,  and  from 
that  time  the  discontented  and  the  patriotic  eagerly  joined  him, 
and  made  him  their  leader.  He  was  highly  qualified  for  the  great 
task  he  had  undertaken.  His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing, 
his  courage  daring,  his  fortitude  immoveable,  and  his  liberality 
unbounded^.  Wherever  he  went,  successes  followed  his  paths. 
The  English  every  where  fell  before  him.  Enlarging  his  objects 
with  his  triumphs,  he  called  upon  the  men  of  rank  to  assert  the 
cause  of  their  country  under  his  banners.  If  any  Scottish  noblemen 
refused,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  tliem  till  they  obeyed  ^^. 
Collecting  thus  an  active  and  imposing  force,  he  attempted  to 
drive  the  English  even  from  the  castles  and  fortresses,  till  his 
exploits  reached  the  ears  of  Edward,*  and  alarmed  him  to  new 
exertions  to  resist  his  progress. 

Edward  could  not  believe  the  first  tidings  of  a  reverse  so  unex- 
pected. He  dispatched  the  bishop  of  Durham,  for  some  of  his 
prelates  were  warriors,  to  examine,  and  describe  to  him  the  truth. 
His  envoy's  report  confirming  the  unwelcome  new^s,  as  he  was 
embarking   to   preserve  Flanders    from    a  French  invasion,    he 

com- 

.    •'His  metrical   History,  by   Henry  the  nothistory  or  who  meant  to  falsify  it/*  p.  245. 

Minstrel,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  born  It  has,. however,  the  full  merit  of  a  produc- 

blindy  and  to  have  gained  his  subsistence  by  tion  of  the  Muse,  for  it  is  poetical  as  well  as 

reciting  his  histories  before  princes  or  great  fabulous, 

men,  was  composed   in  the  middle  of  the  **  Fordun,  vol.  4.  p.  978, 

fifteenth  century.     It   is  the  works,  as  Lord  **  Ibid. 

Hailcs  says,  **  of  an  author,  whq  either  knew  "•  Ibid.  p.  979. 
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commissioned  his  former  general,  the  earl  of  Warenne,  t<J  gd"  attd  ^  cit  AF.. 
chastise  the  bold  revolt  ^^^     Fifty  thousand  'Enfflish  and  *VM^h 
were  marched  into  Scotland,  and  its  easy  reconquest  was  corifi*  epwa^p^<  ■ 
dently  anticipated.  •  ' 

Wallace  had  now  been  raised  to  the  command  of  all  the  Scottish- 
forces^^.  He  was  besieging-  the  castle  of  ^  Dundee,  when  he  heavd 
that  the  English  army  was  advancing  to  Stirling.*  Committing' 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege  to  the  citizens  of  the  town,  \fhom  he 
charged  to  continue  it  under  the  penalty  of  losing  life  and  Hmb 
if  they  were  negligent ^^,  he  hastened  to  check*  the  progress  of  the 
invaders. 

The  waters  of  the  Forth  spread  between  the  English  and  the 
town  of  Stirling  ;  a  rising  ground  was  beyond  it.  Wallace  brought 
up  all  his  army  behind  the  hill,  and  there  halted,  watching  the 
English.  Warenne  sent  two  dominicans,  to  offer  peace:  "Tell 
your  masters'^  said  Wallace,  "  we  come  not  here  for  peaee^  but 
to  fight— to  revenge  and  to  liberate  our  country :  Let  them 
approach  when  they  please,  they  will  find  us  ready  to  meet  them 
to  the  very  beard  ^^.''  The  Scotch  consisted  of  180  horse,  and 
40,000  foot ;  the  English  of  300  cavalry,  and  50,000  infantry. 
The  lofty  answer  of  Wallace  kindled  the  English  pride.  "  They 
threaten  us  !^'  was  the  general  exclamation  :  "Let  us  adv^mce/* 
**  If  you  pass  by  the  bridge,""  observed  a  friendly  native  ^^^,  "  you 
are  ruined ;  two  only  can  pass  it  at  a  time ;  they  fiank  us,  and 
can  attack  with  all  their  front :  there  is  a  ford,  not  far  off,  where 
sixty  men  may  cross  together ;  let  me  conduct  you  to  it.""     His 

advice 

W.  Heming.  122.  '•*  lb.  124.  who  gave  this  judiciouB  counsel.  Trivet.  307. 

^     ,      ,  ^  Hemingford  says,  that  some  who  were  at  the 

Ford.  vol.  4.  p.  080.  ^    fl-  ^  u  J   J    1       1    V      .1     ,    J 

^   ^  ^  conflict  had  declared  that  the  bridge  was  so 

W.  Heming.  p.  1*26.    "  Se  ad  pugnara      narrow,  that  if  the  army  had  been  passing  it 

Hon  ad  pacem  venisse."   Trivet.  Ann.  p.  307.       ^^  ^»^^  ^^  eleven  o'clock,  not  half  would 

i«  c-     n-  i_    J  r      J  ,       1    .  ,        have  got  over,  p.  128. 

*•  Sir  Richard  Lundy    was    the    kmght 

Vol.  II.  K 
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PART  advice  ^as  overruled ^^,  and  this  presumption  gave  Wallace  the 
REi^K  OP  brightest  day  of  his  short  military  life.  The  foreseen  consequence 
zi^wARixi.  occurred.  Walkce  waited  quietly  till  as  many  of  the  English  had 
passed  as  he  was  sure  of  overcoming.  He  sent  a  body  of  lancers 
to  secure  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  then  charged,  with  speedy 
destruction,  the  whole  first  division  that  was  before  him.  Their 
discomfiture  threw  Warenne  into  a  panic,  and  he  retreated  to 
Berwick,  as  far  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  abandoning  even  the 
English  border  counties  to  his  triumphant  antagonist,  who  pur<^ 
sued  his  advantages  with  such  vigorous  determination,  that  he  wa3 
soon  before  Carlisle  ^^.  He  sent  in  a  friar  with  his  message, 
**  William  the  Conqueror,  my  lord,  commands  you  to  surrender!'' 
*^  Who  is  this  conqueror?"'  inquired  the  governor;  "  William,  whom 
you  call  Wallace  ^^/'  His  summons  was  defied  ;  and,  finding  he 
could  not  carry  it  by  assault,  he  prepared  to  retreat.  The  epithet 
annesed  to  his  name  shews  the  exultation  of  his  countrymen  at  his 
successes,  and  his  popular  celebrity. 

His  country  thus  liberated,  be  assumed  the  title  of  the 
<^  Governor  of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  king  John''  (Baliol^^)  and 
continued  his  exertions  for  perpetuating  its  i«iependence.  But 
Edward,  returning  from  Flanders,  prepared  for  a  new  campaign  ; 
and  Wallace  and  Scotland  soon  felt  tl»  vigour  of  his  military 
capacity.  The 

«*  Tlje  tK^asure^,  Hugh  ie  Gressingjiam,  thousand  of  tbe   English  infantry,  besides 

whom  the  English  historian  calls  a  proud  cavalry,  fell  in  the  battle,  p.  130. 

and  pompous  oiaii,  persuaded  tbe  old  and  *"  H«m*  13^* 

©pre  cautious  Warenne   to   use    the    fatal  '•  In  the  literas  protectorias  granted  by 

bridge.     He  fell  in  the  confusion.  127,  128,  Wallace  to  the  convent  of  Hexeldsham,  he 

The  Scots  stripped  off  his  skin,  and  dwiitd  and    Andrew  Murray    are   styled  "  Duces 

k  ainoog  them,  from  their  hatred  of  hif»*  exercitus   regni    Scotiae    nomine— Johannis 

Tiivetso?.  Wals.-fi>.  regis  Scotiae."  Hem.  p.  135.    This  protection 

wjas  an  act  of  humanity  unlike  the  barbarities 

m  Hein.  Ii99-rri3i.    Creasingham  is.  de-.  imputed  to  him.  p»  i9i.     On  his   title  of 

scribed  as  rector  of  the  church,  of  Ruddeby^  *•  Custos  regni  Scotiae,"  see  Hailes  253.  from 

and  prebend  in  several  dioceses,  p.  J  30.  Five  Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotiae,  N*  44. 
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The  king  directed  his  forces  to  be  collected,  but  to  attempt    CHAP^ 
nothing  beyond  Berwick  till  he  came.  He  made  his  arm  of  cavalry 
particularly  strong ;  three  thousand  select  knights  were  on  horses  edwam  u 
that  were  mailed,  and  four  thousand  on  un-^rmed  steeds.     He     i2gs. 
desired  no  infantry  but  volunteers^  and  they  are  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  ^^^.     As  be  advanced  beyond  Edin-' 
burgh,  he  experienced  those  evils  which  might  have  taught  thd 
Scottish  patriots  their  true  miUtary  policy.    The  safety  of  Scotland 
against  Eiigland,  at  that  time,  ky  in  the  imperfect  state  of  her 
agriculture,  in  her  scattered  population,  and  in  the  bardy  frugal 
lity  of  her  inhabitants,  content  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
seeking  and  possessing  no  superfluities.     In  such  a  country,  the 
invading  army  that  did  not  carry  with  it  the  supplies  for  its  cam« 
paigns,  must  waste  in  disease  and  famine,  if  the  retiring  patriots 
should  destroy  all  resources  in  its  line  of  march.     Aware  of  this 
danger,  Edward  had  directed  a  fleet  of  victuallers  to  meet  him  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth.     Adverse  winds  detained  them  at  Berwick,  and 
the  English  army  began  to  pine  in  want  and  malady.     At  length, 
a  few  vessels  arrived  with  wine ;  and,  as  his  Welsii  troops  were 
dying  in  great  numbers,  he  distributed  part  to  refresh  them.   They 
became  intoxicated  and  mutinous.    The  English  cavalry  charged 
them,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  main  body.     It  was  reported 
to  Edward,  that  they  were  going  ofet  to  the  Scots.    His  answer 
displayed  his  usual  firmness ;  ^^  I  care  not ;  let  my  enemies  join 
my  enemies,  I  will  chastise  them  cdll"^."  The  famine  increased, 
and  the  King  resolved  to  retreat  to  Edinburgh.  As  he  was  making 
dispositions  for  this  purpose,  a  friendly  visitor  discovered  to  him, 
that  Wallace  and  the  Scottish  army  were  only  a  few  miles  off,  in 
the  forest  of  Falkirk ;   that  they  had  heard  of  Edward's  deter- 
mination to  fall  back,  and  had  mpidly  advanced,  projecting  to 

surprise 

"•  Heming.159.  *«  IM.161. 
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PART  surprise  his  camp  on  the  night  of  the  following  day.  Delighted  at 
their  vicinity,  Edward  commanded  his  troops  to  arm,  without 
EDWARD  I.  revealing  his  secret  information,  and  marched  immediately  towards 
.  Falkirk,  every  one  wondering  at  his  change  of  mind.  In  the  moor 
near  Linlithgow  he  halted  them  for  the  night.  They  rested  on  the 
bare  earth,  their  shields  their  pillows,  their  armour  their  bed,  and 
their  horses  held,  unbaited,  near  them^^^.  As  the  king  was  sleeping, 
his. war-horse  struck  his  side  with  his  hoof,  and  broke  two  of  his 
ribs.  An  alarm  spread,  that  the  King  was  hurt ;  treason  w*as  sus- 
pected and  charged;  and  a  panic  might  have  dispersed  the  English 
jurmy,  if  Edward,  subduing  his  sensations  of  pain,  had  not  placed 
himself  in  his  saddle,  and  reassured  his  troops  by  his  presence  ^^^. 
At  dawn  they  marched  straight  to  Falkirk,  and  beheld  the  Scottish 
army.  The  King  wished  to  refresh  his  troops  with  food,  but  was 
reminded,  that  only  a  little  brook  separated  the  two  armies.'  He 
saw  the  judgment  of  the  remark,  and  he  ordered'the  attack  ^^^.       > 

Wallace  formed  his  men  into  four  circular  bodies,'  facing  out- 
wards, with  their  lances  held  obliquely,  and  with  archers  in  their 
intervals.  A  peat  morass  was  in  his  front,  and  he  caused  a  row 
of  stakes,  tied  by  ropes,  to  be  fastened  in  the  ground,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  English  cavalry.  Behind  these  he  planted  his 
infantry,  with  this  short  address ;  '*  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
ring,  dance  well  if  you  know  how  ^^^.'* 

Edward  formed  his  troops  into  three  divisions.  The  first  advanced 
straight  forwards  to  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  the  morass;  but  meeting 

with 

**?  Heming.  162.  "'  Heming.  163.     Wals.43. 

"*  Hem.  163.  Wals.  42.    That  the  Welsh      surprising,  as  the  cause  of  the  Scotch  had 
shunned  the  hattle  has  been  stated,  and  is  not     been  so  recently  their  own.     Bruone  sajs 
,      .  The  Walsch  folk,  that  tide, 

Did  nouther  ille  no  gode ; 
They  held  tham  allfi  hi  side ; 
Opon  a  hille  thei  stode. — p.  306. 
"*  "  1  have  brought  you  to  the  ryng  hop,      or  be  active.    See  Lord  Hailes's  note  on  this 
gif  ye  kun."  Wal5.43.  "  Hop,"  that  is,  dance,     speech,  p.  258. 
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with  it,  they  marched  round  it  on  the  west.  The  bishop  of  Durham^  C  H  a  1*. 
with  thirty-six  banners,  led  the  second  line,  and,  aware  of  the 
peat-moss,  skirted  it  on  the  east.  This  division,  eager  to  have  the  edward  r. 
first  blow,  marched  faster  than  the  Bishop  liked,  who  thought  it 
better  to  wait  for  the  support  of  the  other  line.  "  It  is  not  for  you 
to  teach  us  war,*'  cried  an  ardent  knight,  who  shared  the  command; 
"  To  your  mass.  Bishop!''  and  led  his  willing  troops  into,  the 
conflict  with  the  first  circle  of  the  Scots,  while  the  van  division  was 
also  hastening  into  action.  The  Scottish  cavalry  gave  way  before 
the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  and  fled  ;  but  a  few.  of  the  knights 
joined  the  circles  of  the  infantry,  to  direct  their  movements.  TTie 
northern  bowmen,  from  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  fought  manfully,  but 
were  soon  destroyed.  The  condensed  wood  of  the  Scottish  lancers, 
with  their  obliquely  protruded  weapons,  was  then  full  before  the 
English  knights,  and  steadily  kept  them  at  bay.  In  vain  they 
essayed  to  break  into  the  firm  array  ;  the  foremost,  with  una- 
vailing bravery,  perished  on  the  lances,  as  Wallace  had  foreseen ; 
and  the  repulse  of  the  English  chivalry  did  credit  to  the  military 
judgment  of  the  patriot.  His  circles  of  infantry  were  impenetrable* 
But  the  English  commanders  were  persevering  and  expert :  they 
observed  that  the  Scottish  array,  though  so  effective  for  defence, 
was,  from  that  very  circumstance,  incompetent  to  attack :  these 
circles  of  men  were  in  feet  but  so  many  immoveable  fortresses ; 
and  they  resolved  to  assail  them  as  such. .  The  place  abounded 
with  large  stones.  The  English  generals  ordered  up  their  crossr 
bowmen  and  machines,  and  the  stones  and  arrows  were  poured, 
without  remission,  on  the  front  men  of  the  circumferences,  till  so 
many  perished,  that  the  rest,  astonished  and  overwhelmed,  fell  back 
on  the  interior.  At  this  critical  moment  the  English  cavalry  burst 
in,  followed  by  their  foot,  before  the  Scottish  officers  could  re-form 
their  broken  rings,  which  this  movement  threw  into  irretrievable 

confusion. 
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PART  confusion.  Wallace  had  made  no  provision  for  this  possibility,  or 
BEioN  or  ^^*  materials  were  too  unmanageable  for  discipline.  Escape  only 
EDWARDi-  was  the  object  of  the  one  party,  and  destruction,  little  resisted, 
of  the  other.  The  English  converted  their  attack  into  a  pursuit  so 
disastrous  to  Scotland,  that  many  thousands  ^^^  of  her  bravest 
defenders  were  destroyed.  The  pressure  of  famine  prevented 
Edward  from  profiting  by  his  great  victory.  The  ships  were  still 
detained  by  the  adverse  winds.  Fifteen  days  he  remained  in  the 
camp,  almost  without  food ;  and,  instead  of  entering  Galway,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Carlisle  ^^^. 

Wallace  had,  by  his  own  intrepid  and  unyielding  spirit,  roused 
the  decaying  energies  of  his  countrymen.  When  both  the  Bruces, 
and  Baliol,  and  the  Scottish  parliament,  had  given  up  the  patriot 
cause,  he  had  set  the  example  of  a  courageous  fortitude,  and,  by 
twice  expelling  their  English  masters,  had  shewn  a  possibility 
of  victory,  which  revived  the  submitting  nobles  from  their  despond* 
ency.  But  the  aristocracy  of  his  country  was  unworthy  of  its  hero. 
The  proud  lairds  and  chieftains  cavilled  at  the  inferiority  of  his 
birth.  His  right  of  command  was  disputed ;  and  dissensions  in  the 
Scottish  camp  are  stated  to  have  preceded  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
Be  this  fable  or  truth  ^^®,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  deserted  after  this 
defeat— we  may  add,  unjustly  deserted.  That  Wallace  had  formed 
a  safer  plan  of  operations,  is  evident  from  the  information  which 
made  Edward  advance.  But  the  decision  and  mpidity  of  the  English 
king  having  suddenly  brought  his  army  before  the  Scottish  lines, 

the 

• 

"•  Heioing.    p.  165.    Wals.  43.      Hailca  300,000,  p.  165.  Neither  of  these  numbers 

remarks    the    <tifferent    estimation    of  the  seem  probable   ones.     Trivet's  account  is 

Scottish  loss.     Walsingham    says    60,000.  more  rational ;  he  says,  '^  It  was  thought  by 

Hemingford,who  writes  with  much  particular  many   that  above  20,000  Scots  perished." 

knowledge,  50,000.     M.  West,  in  one  place,  Ann.  p.  313. 
p.  41  ly  has  40,000;    in  another,   p.  446,         "^  Hem.  167. 
6o,QOo. — M.  West,  swells  the  army  of  Wal-         "•  See  Hailes,  254  &  262. 
htt  to  200,000,  p.  41 1 ;  and  Hemingford  to 
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the  momentous  battle  became  inevitable.    The  defeat,  the  natural    chap. 
result  of  superior  discipline  and    equipment,  well   commanded,  ^^      ' 
though  not  fairly  imputable  to  any  feult  in  Wallace,  destroyed  his  e0wa»»  i. 
future  influence  among  the  selfish  great.    Appointing  Bruce  and 
others  the  guardians  of  Scotland,  they    protracted    a  defensive 
straggle  till  1303  ^^^  when  ELdward,  having  made  peace  with  France^ 
was  enabled  to  pour  bis  undivided  forces  into  Scotland. 

The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced  in  the  campaign, 
was  at  the  siege  of  Stirling.  It  required  all  the  exertion  of  his 
besieging  skill.  Ninety  days  bad  passed  with  no  signs  of  surrender. 
He  became  but  the  more  determined  to  take  it.  First  in  every 
attack,  he  was  aimed  at  from  a  balista,  and  the  dart  pureed  Ins 
robe.  Repetitions  of  the  same  danger  induced  his  courtiers  to  advise 
bim  to  expose  himself  less.  His  answer  was  a  quotation  from  the 
Psalms,  expressing  his  reliance  era  Providence,  and  that  he  feared 
not  what  man  could  do.  On  a  following  day,  riding  unarmed  near 
the  walls,  the  Scots  discharged  an  imm^ise  stone,  with  such  exact- 
ness that  it  struck  his  horse's  feet,  and  he  fell  with  the  King.  His 
knights  ran  to  extricate  him,  gently  upbraiding  his  carelessness 
of  his  own  safety,  and  offering  to  expose  themselves  to  every 
danger,  instead  of  him.  The  King  declared  that  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  them.  He  increased  the  power  of  his- 
machines,,  and  the  size  of  their  projectiles.  Seeing  his  English  rui^ 
to  pick  up  the  arrows  discharged  from  the  castle,  which  had  ^e» 
shcHft,  he  called  them  back,  "  If  you  do  not  take  them  up,"'  he 
remarked,  ^^  they  will  think  that  they  caonot  throw  their  missile 
weapons  at  all  near  you,  and  they  will  be  discouraged ;  but  if  you 
collect  them,  they  will  perceive  that  a  little  addition  of  force  will 
send  them  among  you,  and  you  will  suffer  from  the  discovery."' 

At 

^'^  For  the  intermediate  incidents,  see  Hailes,  263—276. 
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PA  RT     Atr.fest  the  gmerhor,  Sir  William  Oliphant,  and  others,  came  from 
REiGft  Of  •  '^^  casHcf  barefoot,  ungirded,  "with  ashes  on  iheir  heads,  atid  rdp^s 
EDWARB^:    oH'their  necks  and  in  their  hands,  imploring  his  grace.     He  told' 
them  he  would  not  receive  them  itito  his  favour;  they  nmst sur- 
*  render  to  his  pleasure.  They  declared  they  did  so — ^^  My  pleasui^e- 
is,""  exclaimed  the  king,  **  that  you  be  drawn  and  hanged.**     Sir' 
William  fell  on  the  earth,  and,  with  every  expression  of  griif, 
threw  himself  on  his  mercy.     The  King  turned  to  the  companions 
of  the' governor,  "  And  what  do  you  expect?"'  They  declared, 
withi  lamentation,  Aat  they  submitted  themselves  to  liis  will.    The 
King,  affected  by  their  emotions,  inclined  a  little  aside,  and  saw  his 
own  friends  bedewed  with  generous  tears  ;  he  permitted  the  noble 
sympathy  to  spread  in  part  to  himself;  he  gave  them  their  lives, 
but  he  ordered  their   imprisonment^*^. 

After  this  success,  he  penetrated  to  Caithness,  and  the  country 
was  reconquered.  Bruce  surrendered  himself  to  the  English ;  so 
did  Comyn,  and  his  followers.  The  Scottish  chieftains  all  gave  up 
the  contest,  except  Wallace,  who  had  been  animating  the  previous 
warfare.  He  was  invited  to  imitate  them,  and  put  himself  under 
the  royal  grace  ^*^.  His  unbroken  spirit  resolutely  refused,  and  he 
retired  to  a  place  of  concealment.  But  his  rejection  of  the  offers 
of  pardon  and  peace  increased  Edward's  resentment  to  inveteracy ; 
he  felt  his  conquest  to  be  insecure  while  Wallace  lived,  and  he  put 
in  motion  many  parties  to  hunt  out  his  retreat  ^^^.  From  his  enemies 
the  persecuted  patriot  might  seclude  himself;  but  his  retirement 
was  penetrable  by  deceitful  friends.     One  of  these,  directed  by  a 

faithless 

"•  Matt.  Westm.  447 — 449.  after  by  Edward,  appears  from  the   Parlia- 

***  "  Si  lui   semble  que  bon  soit."    The  mentary   document,  which   states,  that  thc^ 

Grant  of  amnesty  to  Comyn  and  bis  friends  is  king  released  Rdlph  of  Haliburton,  to  go  to 

among  the  Placita  Parliam.  p.  212.    It  con-  Scotland  and  aid  the  other  men,  who  were 

tains  this  clause  in  faTour  of  Wallace,  p.  2 13.  watching  there,  to  catch  Wallace.     1  Plac, 

^  That  Wallace   was  diligently    sought     ^^^^'  ^77»  ,    . 
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fiikliless. domeBtit^  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Edward ^^.  Age    CHAP, 
had  now  chilled  in  that  King  all  the  g^ierous  feelings  that  oncd  ^^     " 
mitigated  his  resentments*     He  saw  in  Wallace  nothing  but  oiisq^arpi* 


irreconcileable  adversary,  and  his   vindictive  spirit  had  not  the 
diagnanimity  to  pardon.  Wallace  was  arraigned  at  Westminster  aa  Death  of 
a  traitor.  His  defence  was  complete — he  had  never  sworn  allegiance*  *' 

to  Edward  ;  he  was  born  with  none  ;  he  had  never  acquiesced  ini 
his  authority ;  he  could  not  be  a  traitor  to  him^**.  But  the 
English  judges  adopted  the  feelings  of  their  sovereign.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  treason — hanged — drawn — and  quartered*  His 
head  was  exposed  on  London  Bridge,  and  his  divided  limbs  sent 
to  intimidate  Scotland.  Edward  obtained  the  wretched  gratification 
of  destroying  his  noble  enemy  ;  but  his  cruelty  has  only  increased 
the  celebrity  of  Wallace,  and  indehbly  blotted  his  own^*^. 

.     By. 

""  Fordan,   p.  996. — Brunne's  version  of     caption,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  tbe 
Langtoft's  Chronicle  gives  this  account  of  his      narration  of  a  contemporary  : 
Sir  Jon  of  Menetest  served  William  so  neih. 
He  tok  him  whan  he  wend  lest,  on  nyght  his  leman  bi. 
That  was  thorght  treson  of  Jak  Schort  bis  man, 
He  was  the  encheson  that  Sir  Jon  so  him  nam. 
Jak  brother  had  he  slayn,  the  Waleis  that  is  said, 
The  more  Jak  was  fayn  to  do  William  that  braid. — ^p.  329. 


"*•  As  every  thing  relating  to  so  great  a  placed  on  the  south  bench,  crowned  with 

man  is  interesting,  I  will  imitate  Lord  Ilailes  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  pasl^ 

in  quoting  ihe  following  from  Stow's  Chro-  that  he  ought  to  beare  a  crowne  in  that  hall, 

nicle,     p.  209 :  — "  William   Wales  —  was  as    it  was    comonly    reported,   and    being 

brought  to  London  with  great  numbers  of  men  appeacbed  for  a  tray  tor,,  by  Sir  Peter  MaUorie 

and  women  wondring  upon  him.     He  was  the  king's  justice,  bee  answered  that  bee  never 

lodged  in  the  house  of  William  Delect,  a  was  a  traytor  to  the  king  of  England/^ 
citizen  of  London,  in  Fancburch-street.     On         '"  Wals.  61.  M.  West.  451.— The  popular 

the  morrow,  being  the  even  of  St.  Bartho-  affection  for  Wallace  is  strikingly  shewn  by 

lomew,  he  was  brought  on   horsebacke  to  the  many  local  traditionary  remembrances  of 

Westminster,    John    Segreve    and    Geffrey  him,  which  are  still  preserved  in  Scotland. 

Knight,  the  major,  sheriffes  and  aldermen  The- hills,  the  houses,   the  castles,  and  the 

of  London,  and  many  other,  both  on  horse-  glens,  which  he  frequented ;    the  stones  oa 

backe  and  on  foote,  accompanying  him  ;  and  which   he  sat;  the  tree  in  which  he  was 

in  the  great  lialt  at  Westminster,  he   being  secreted  ;  tbe  rock  from  which  he  plunged 

into 

Vol.  II.  L 
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FART 
III. 

REIGN  OF 
EDWilBD  I« 
>  


Bruce 

assassinates 

Comyn. 


By  the  submission  of  the  chiefs^  and  by  the  death  of  Wallace, 
the  subjectioo  of  Scotland  seemed  completed,  and  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  the  settlement  of  its  administration.  In  a  parliament  at 
Westmdnster,  attended  by  deputies  from  Scotland,  the  great  state 
officers  and  sheriflfe,  and  the  keepers  of  its  castles^  were  appmnted. 
The  usage  of  Scot  and  Bret  laws  was  abolished.  The  king's 
Beuteptant  was  directed  to  assemble  a  Scottish  council,  to  read  over 
the  laws  of  their  king  David,  and  tlie  subsequent  additions,  and 
to  correct  such  as  were  evidently  against  God  and  reason  ^^^. 

Edward  had  thus  attained  the  full  gratification  of  his  policy. 
Scotland  was  now  his  own ;  all  had  submitted.  But  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  ambition  are  rarely  permanent.  Before  a  few  mtonths 
elapsed,  the  sceptre  that  appeared  to  be  so  securely  grasped,  was 
again  contested,  and  at  last  vanished  from  the  hands  of  his  sue-* 
cessor.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  unexpected  revolution,  are 
Connected  with  a  catastrophe,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

BalioFs  sister  left  a  son,  named  John  Comyn,  who  had  been 
made  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  and  leader  of  her  armies  against 
Erdward.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  rights  of  Baliol, 
which  had  been  decreed  to  be  antecedent  to  those  of  Bruce. 
The  claims  of  Bruce  had  descended  to  his  grandson,  Robert 
Bruce ;  and  thus  Comyn  and  Robert  Bruce  stood  in  the  same  com- 
petition of  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  their  ancestors 
Baliol  and  the  first  Bruce  had  maintained.  Both  had  submitted 
to  Edward. 

Suddenly  it  was  annoimced  to  the  worM,  that  Bruce  had  assas- 
sinated Comyn,  at  Dumfries,  before  the  great  altar  in  the  convent 

of 


into  the  sea;  tbe  bridge  which  he  crossed  ; 
the  forest  to  which  he  withdrew;  the  foaming 
cascade  behind  which  he  was  once  screened ; 
the  barn  in  which  he  was  taken ;  and  the 
take  into  which,  after  he  was  overpowered. 


he  hurled  his  sword — are  still  fondly  pointed 
out.     Mr.  Ker  has  collected  the  notices  of 
these  traditions  in  his  Histoiy  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  vol.  l.  pp.  125 — 132. 
"«  Plac.  Pari.  268. 
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of  tlie  Franciscans.  -  That  the  most  distinguished  king  of  Scotland    CH  ap» 
should  commit  sacrilege  and  murder,  is  an  act  90  tibhorrait  \<s 

.      °  REIGK  OF 

moral  feeling,  that  it  has  naturally  engaged  his  countrymen  to  edwarb  t. 
discover,   if  possible,   some  honourable  motives   to   palliate  the 
crime.    It  will  be  most  impartial,  in  the  present  history,  to  state  the 
principal  circumstances  of  tiie   transaction,  as  narrated  by  the 
Scottish  historian ;  and  then  to  subjoin  the  English  accounts. 

According  to  Fordun,  Bruce  had  begun  a  negociation  witli 
Comyn  to  revive  the  Scottish  throne ;  and  they  had  agreed,  Aat 
Bmce  should  be  the  king,  and  that  Comyn^s  possessions  should  be 
guaranteed  and  increased ;  when  Comyn  communicated  the  secret 
plan  to  the  English  government.  Alarmed  at  the  information, 
Edward  meditated  the  destruction  of  Bruce,  then  at  his  court ; 
when  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  favouring  the  Scottish  prince,  sent 
him  a  piece  of  money  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  with  this  enigmatical 
message,  "  My  master  returns  what  you  yesterday  lent  him."* 
Brace,  whose  mind,  if  pursuing  such  plans,  must  have  been  always 
in  alarm,  conjectured,  on  seeing  the  spurs,  that  his  escape  was 
counselled,  and,  giving  the  messenger  the  money,  he  secretly  got 
ro  his  horse,  and  rode  off  immediately  to  Scotland.  On  the 
marches  he  met  a  courier,  wi  whom  he  fonnd  his  own  sealed  treaty 
with  Comyn,  which  this  betraying  friend  was  sending  to  Edward. 
Bruce,  arriving  at  Dumfries,  sent  for  Comyn  to  the  monastery, 
and  charged  him  with  his  perfidy  :  "  You  lie ! ''  said  Gomyn,  and  . 
Brace  immediately  stabbed  him.  He  fell,  and  was  carried  behind 
the  altar.  The  monks  inquiring  if  he  thought  he  should  survive, 
he  answered,  "  I  may.*'  The  friends  of  Brace  hearing  this  possi*^ 
bility,  determined  to  preclude  it,  and  dispatched  him"^. 

The 

^  Hearne's  Fordun,  vol.  4.  pp.  991—996.     then  adds  a  long  digression  ofi  treason, ittt»- 
Barbour  states  the  previous  negociatioa  be*     ducing  it  with 
tvreen  Comyn  and  Bruce^  Buke  1.  p.  23.  H^         Bot  off  all  things  wa  worth  tresmme ! 

For  thair  is  nothir  duk  ne  taaroaiie  -     * 
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ZDWARD  I. 


Bruce 
procures 
himself  to 
be  crowned* 


'  TKe*  English  histdrfeihs  oniit  th€  circumstances  of  thfe  ^escape  of 
'Brtkdki ;  Ijut  ststte  hiili  to'  hive  invited  his  riv«J  to  the  chufch'bf  «h<5 
Franciiscaiis,  to  have  reproachted  him  for  accusing  him' to  EdWfeird, 
According  to  one"^  or  for  refusing'tothiow  off  the  Engli&h  yoke, 
according  to  others**^.  There  is  n^  substantial  difference  between 
any  of  the  authorities,  on  the  main-^factsof  the  catastrophe.  They 
all  agree  that  Bruce  convened  the  meeting;  that  he  upbraided 
Comyn,  and  at  last  stabbed  him ;  and  that  Bruce's  friends,  finding 
him  not  killed,  completed  the  assassination.  Thus  agreeing  on  the 
principal  fact,  their  variations  as  to  the  preceding  conversation  af e 
unimportant,  and  indeed  not  irreconcileable.  Bruce  may  ha>^ 
reprimanded  him  for  discovering  his  secret  purposes  to  Edward, 
may  have  urged  him  to  support  his  plans,  tmd  may  have  received 
the  lie  to  some  of  his  assertions.  On  every  supposition,  it  was  still 
the  destruction;  of  a  competitor  by  the  person  who  .was  to  be  most 
benefited  by  the  crime;  and  from  this  suspicious  atrocity  the 
memory  of  Bruce  cannot  be  vindicated. 

Some  of  Comyn^s  relations  were  also-  destroyed.  The  ScoU 
hearing  of  the  event,  anxious  for  their  liberty,  toojc  amis  in  behalf 
of  Bruce.  The  English  justiciaries  were  besieged,  and  ^surrendered. 
Bruce  :a  few  weeks  afterwards  procured  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Scotland  ^^,   and  exerted  himself  in  spreading  through 

the 


Na  erle  na  prynce  na  kyng  off  xnvcfat, 
Thoch  be  be  nivir  sa  wyse  a  wicbt, 
For  wyt  wurscbip  price  na  renoun, 
That  ivir  may  waucb  bym  with  iresoune. 

p.  24/ 
He  mentions  Comyn's  sending  the  indenture 
to  Edward,  p.'^iy ;  but  he  makes  the  English 
kingjBbew  it  to  Bruce,  who  asks  a' respite  till 
the  next  day,  p.  29.  and  in  the  mean  time 
escapes.  He  states  him  to  have  killed 
Comyn,  but  does  not  describe  their  inter- 
view.; Buke  2.  p.  34* 
^  Hemingfordy  p.  219. 


*»  ftlatt.  Westm.  p.  455.  Wals.  62.  And 
Bruune's  Lingtoft  is  to  the  same  purport, 
•p.  330.  Trivet  states,  that  Bruce,  aspiring 
to  the  crown,  killed  Comyn,  "  quia  suae  pro- 
ditiosae  factione  noluit  assentire/'  p.  342. 

'*  He  killed  Comyn  10  Feb.  1306;  he  was 
crowned  25  March  1306.  Heming.  220.  So 
ardent  was  Scottish  patriotism  for  his  enter- 
prise, that  the  countess  of  Buchan  left  her 
husband  to  go  to  crown  him :  She  went  to 
represent  her  brother,  whofe  office  it  was,  but 
who  was. detained  in  England.  Trivet.  342. 
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*jie.(^untry I  thif .  flame*,  qf  E#volt. ;  i  aogl^ ,  tU<?Jjigh  jMitli3t»94(  l^  jllie    <}IM  P. 
qwmtearactio?!  «f tlw  p.o^-exfal  ,^,  indjgjtjiai^t,  fiapijly  ,pf  tUe  .Cop^^^M,        TTt 

REIGN  Of 

♦ftcj.byimany  of  tlfie  nablefii  who  preferred  peace  to  turbulenjce,  an^  ED^Arib^V!' 
devastation,  yet  the  insurrectionary  movements  spread,  ^nd  E4jvard,    —     -- 
who  was  now  gradually  sinking  .to  tbe.  grave,  ajpid  the  disejaj^^^  ,of 
a  dtcaying.  constitution  ^^^  was  alarmed  with  the  tidings^  that  the 
country,  which  he  had  so  long  struggled  to  ^nojrpprate  with  j^is 
.owo,  Avas  ?igain  emancipating  itself  frojn  his  autliprity*  ^ . .  .,    , 

. .  Indigflaat  .and  disquieted,,  he  resolved  to  march  an  army  in,t9  Edward's 
Scotland,  -which  .should  extirpate  all  reisistance.      To  p]fo,yide  ,a  nnhury 
for^e  impressive  from  it&  rank  and  splendpiir,  and  to  engage  .^h^  ^^^^J^^ 
hearts  of  his.  own  subjects  in  tfcue  expedition,. hie,  caused  ix  to  be  pro,- 
claimed  through  England,  that  all  who  were  under  legal  obligation 
to. become  knights,  and  had  .competent  jnean^^,  should  assemble  af 
Westminster  on  Whitsuntide,  and,, that  they  ivould  be  there  furj- 
oished  with  every  requisite  from  the  king's  wardrobe,  except  tl)p 
trappings  of  their  horses.     Three  hundred  youths,  the  sons  of  earl^, 
barons  and  knights,  attended;  and  purple  robes,  fine  linen  gar- 
ments, and  mantles  ywoven  with  gold,  w^ere  libprally :  distributed. 
The  royal  palace,  though  spacious,  was  not.  suffiaientj  to  hold  .the 
vast  crowds  who  poured  in  ;  and  the. Temple  ^nd  its  gardens  were  ,,  ^ 

.oko  appropriated  to  entertain  them.  Its  apple-trees  .  were  ,put 
down,  its  walls  laid  prostrate,  and  tents  and  booths  were  erected,   '  ^^ 

in  which  the  young  knights  appeared  in  their  dresses  glirt^ring 
with  gold.  Every  night,  as  many  as  the  Temple  church  would 
hold,  performed  their  vigils  in  it.  But  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  his 
fiather's  command,  passed  his  vigils  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 
.There,  such  was  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets  and  clarions,  such  the 
emulous  acclamations,  that  the  chanting  of  the  choir  was  drowned 

in 

^  He  w^s  undble  to  ride  on  horseback,  from  a  weakness  in  his  lower  UaibS|  Triv.  343^ 
&Dd  he  w<i:»  alflicted  with  a  dysentery. 
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PART  in  the  general  exultation.  On  the  following  day,  the  king  in* 
vested  his  son  with  the  military  belt,  and  gave  him  the  dutchy  of 
EDWAuo  f.  Aquitain.  The  prince  went  with  his  new  honours  to  the  abbey,  to 
confer  the  same  dignity  of  knighthood  on  his  associates ;  but  so 
great  was  the  pressure  towards  the  high  altar,  to  behold  the 
ceremony,  that  two  knights  were  killed,  and  many  fainted,  though 
each  had  at  least  three  others  to  conduct  and  defend  him.  Th^ 
crowd  being  at  last  repressed  and  divided  by  strong  war  horses, 
the  prince  was  enabled  to  knight  his  friends.  Two  swans  were 
then  brought  in  with  great  pomp,  decorated  with  golden  nets  and 
gilt  reeds,  and  placed  before  the  king.  On  seeing  these,  the 
sovereign  vowed  a  vow  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  the  swans. 
That  he  would  go  to  Scotland,  and,  Uving  or  dead,  avenge  the  death 
of  Comyn,  and  the  broken  faith  of  the  Scots ;  adjuring  the  prince 
and  his  nobles,  by  their  fealty  to  him,  that  if  he  should  die  on  bis 
journey  to  it,  they  would  carry  his  body  into  the  country,  and 
never  bury  it,  till  the  prince  had  established  his  dominion  over  it 
in  victory  and  triumph  ^^*.  The  great  assembly  eagerly  gave  their 
pledge ;  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  armaments  that  Exiward  had 
ever  formed,  was  conducted  to  the  North. 

Against  this  pomp  and  power  of  ancient  chivalry,  what  had 
Bruce  to  oppose?  Only  a  few  noble  friends^*',  the  hearts  of  an 
undisciplined  people,  and  his  own  unwearied  spirit.  But  these  were 
unequal  to  compete  with  the  English  resolution  and  resources. 
He  attempted  an  enterprise  against  Perth,  and  made  his  men  put 

their 

"*  We  owe  the  description  of  this  scene,  so  never  to  rest  two  nights  in  any  one  place  till 

expressive  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  to  Matt,  he  had  reached  Scotland,  that  be  might  fulfil 

Westm.  437, 458.   Trevet  says,  that  on  this  his  father's  wishes.    He  adds,  "  The  vows  of 

day,  as  the  King  sat  at  table,  surrounded  with  the  other  knights  are  not  recollected."  p.  343. 
the  new  knights,  a  multitude  of  minstrels  came  '"  The  friends  of  Bruce  are  enumerated, 

in  to  induce  the  knights  to  vow  some  feat  of  by  Lord  Hailes,  in   his  Annals,  vol.  2.  and 

arms  before  the  ^wtm.    After  mentioning  the  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 

king's  oatb,  he  states,  that  the  prince  vowed  Barbour's  Bruce,  vol.  1.  p.  43. 
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their  shirts  over  their  annoury  to    disguise  them;   bat   he  was    CHAP, 
defeated,    three  times  unhorsed,  and   nearly  taken  prisoner ^^.  ebign  of 
This  early  discomfiture  precluded  all  future  hope.     He  withdrew,  edward  i. 
with  a  few   patriots,  to  the  Grampian  Hills,   abandoned  by  his 
countrymen,  leading  the  life  of  outlaws,   subsisting  on  flesh  and 
water,  and  not  daring  to  appear  on  the  plains  ^^.     They  lived  Brnce's 
among  the  mountains,  making  their  shoes  of  skins,    till  their  suffe^rings, 
sufferings  compelled  them  to  venture   to   Aberdeen.     Here  the 
king's  brother,  Neil,  brought  his  queen,  and  some  other  fair  ladies^ 
the  fiiithful  wives  of  his  friends,  who  nobly  came  to  share  the 
hardships,  and  to  soften  the  distresses  of  their  husbands  ^^. 

The  king  and  his  fellow  exiles  continued  here  till  their  residence 
became  known  to  the  English,  who,  hearing  of  it,  projected  to 
surprise  him.  But  he  watched  the  motions  of  their  armed  force, 
and,  as  it  was  folly  to  fight  them,  he  mounted  the  ladies  on  borse^ 
back,  and  they  all  escaped  back  to  the  mountains.     Their  living 

here 


^  Matt.  Westm.459,   Trev.344 — Bar- 
bcmr  describes  the  battle  at  length,  Bvke  2. 
pp.46 — 52.     Id  the  press  of  the  struggle^  he 
says  of  Bruce, 
And  quhen  the  king  his  folk  has  sene 
Begyn  to  faile,  for  proper  lene, 
Hys  assenyhe  gan  he  cry 
And  in  the  stour  so  hardyly — 
**  On  thaiin,  on  thaim  !  thai  feble  fast ; 
"  This  bargaine  nevir  may  langar  last.** 
Aud  with  that  word  sa  wilfully 
He  dang  on,  and  sa  hardely, 
That  qiiha  had  sene  bym  in  that  fycht 
Sttld  hald  hym  ftr  a  ckucbty  knychl. 
"*  Barbour  says,  that   the  king  and  his 
companions 

As  utelauys  went  mony  day, 
Dreaiid  in  the  inounth  their  payne ; 
£yteflesch  and  drank  water  syne. 
*     He  durst  not  to  theplany  s  ga 

For  all  the  cuoomownys  went  him  fra : 


That  for  their  liff  war  full  fayn 
To  pass  to  the  Inghs  pes  agaya. 
Sa  fayrs  ay  cumnieunly, 
In  cummownys  may  nane  afTy. 

Bnke2.  p.  55; 

'^*  Barbour,  pp.  55, 56-   He  does  not  omit 
a  just  sentiment  of  commendation ; 

Ilkaue  fer  luff  off  thair  husband ; 

That  for  leyle  luff  and  loawte 

Wald  pertenerys  o&  thair  poynys  be.— 

For  luff  is  off*  sa  mekill  mycht 

That  it  all  pay  ays  maks  licht. 

And  mony  tynw  raase  tender  wycht 

Of  swilk  strenthes  and  swilk  mycht 

That  thai  may  mekill  payiiys  eiidar 

And  forsakis  nane  aventur 

That  ever  may  fall,  withthy  that  thai 

Thltirthrow  succur  thair  lufi^s  may. 

p.  56. 
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PART    here  is  romantically  described;     The  baron  of  Douglas  procured 
them  venison,  for  they  had  no  other  meat,  and  with  his  own  hands 

EEIOK  or  .  Ill  1  1        /•  1      • 

EDWARD  I.  made  gms  and .  nets  to  take  salmons,  trout s  and  eels,  for  their 
'  "^  repast;  the  rest  foraged  about  for  other  necessaries:  and  thus 
they  subsisted  till  they  reached  Loch  Tay^^,  But  the  nephew  of 
Comyn  resided  in  these  parts,  and,  hearing  of  the  king's  approach, 
assembled  his  clan,  with  their  battle-axes,  sought  out  the  royal 
party,  attacked,  and  dispersed  it^^®.  The  desperate  valour  of  Bnice 
deterred  a  pursuit.  ^His  vindictive  antagonist  in  vain  lamented 
the  backwardness  of  his  men  ^^^.     Bruce  escaped  unwounded. 

This  disaster  again  drove  them  to  the  mountains.  Bruce  strove 
to  cheer  the  minds  of  his  friends.  But  the  strength  of  the  ladies 
soon  began  to  fail.  Their  feelings  were  expressed  by  the  earl  of 
Athol,  who  told  the  king,  that  they  were  living  in  such  hourly 
dread,  so  worn  with  fatigue  and  watchings,  and  so  affected  by  cold 
and  wet,  and  want  of  proper  food,  that  their  lives  began  to  be  iii 
danger.  Bruce  saw  the  truth  of  the  representation,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  ladies  should  be  lodged  in  secure  places.  An  affec- 
tionate parting  took  place,  and  the  queen  and  her  friends  were 
conducted  by  Neil,  the  king's  brother,  to  the  castle  of  Kildrumy^ 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Aberdeen  ^^. 

The  king  now  driven  to  the  necessity  of  stricter  concealment, 

and 

"^  Barbour,  pp.57 — 59.  '**  Barbour,  75— 77.     He  thus  describes 

?"  Barb.Bukes.  pp.63— 65.  Ford.  p. 999.  their  separation -« 

This  affair  happened  on  1 1  Aug.  at  Dairy,  or  The  queyne  and  all  hyr  cumpany 

the  King's  Field.  Hailes,  p.  7.  Lap  on  thair  horss,  and  furth  thai  far. 

''^  His  lamentation  is   important,  for  the  Men  mychthaiff  sene^quha  hadbene  thar, 

evidence   it  affords,  that  in  Barbour's  time  At  leve  takyng  the  ladyisgret, 

traditions  of  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  and  of  And  mak  thair  face  with  ters  wet  : 

Fingal,  were  prevalent  in  Scotland  :  And  knychts,  for  thair  luifs  sak, 

He  said,  **  Methink  Martheokys  son  Bath  sich  and  wep  and  murnyng  mak. 

Kycht  as  Gol  Mak  Morn  was  woi»,  Thai  kyssit  thair  luffs,  at  thair  partyng. 

To  baiff  fra  Fyngal  hys  mengye,  p.  77. 

Rycht  swa  all  hys  fra  us  has^ie.'' 

Buke  3.  p.  66, 
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andi  sil  their  bdraes  hw'mg  1>eeh'  gwm  tO/  tfiimmfi^^  ^^    ^^^^' 

amojfcg  the  rMkjvrcetreate.'    TJaft.winten  wm  now  approacb^pg^itb^  eixwa|id^^ 

Gountrysiras fuU  of  enemi^a,  and  the*  raios^made  it.imftassibl^jtQ 

lie  all  niglit  on  the  hills.    .It  wa6  vxdifipmiflable  to  seek  a  fifiisheUw. 

He  resolved  .to.  go.  to  KiptjMv  the'soutb^rn'  peninsula  of  A?§yle) 

With  this  view  they  travelled  to  Loch. Lomond;. but  this  extermvp 

aiid  beautiful  water  stopped  their  progresy^.  ^  It  is  above  twenty 

miles  in  length,  and  there  was  no  boat.-  They  proceeded  aloog 

its  banks,  tiU  the  baron  Dotiglas  observed  a  small  vessel  sunk 

under  the  waves»     They  drew*  it  out;  it  would  only  hold  three 

meni     The  king  and  Douglas  got  into  it,  with  another,  who  rowed 

them  over.     It  went  back  for  the  rest^  and  they  passed  in  it  two 

at  a  time;  while  those  swam,  who  could.     This  mode  of  ferrying 

dceupied  them  a  day  and  a  night.     The  king  strove  to  amuse  his 

companions  in  misfortune  by  reading  to  them  a  romance  ^^^.    They 

divided  iirto  two  parties,  to  procure  food.     They  pervaded  the  hills 

and' 'woods  about,  with  little  success;  but' their  blowing  of  their 

horns,  i$o  keep  themselves  together,  was.  heard  by  the  earl  of  Lenii0Xy 

one  <of  tbe'^few  nobles  who  had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  but  who 

had  believed  the  king  to  have  perished  at  Metibven.     Rejoiced  to 

find  that  Bruce  lived,  he  hastened  eagerly  to  the  height  where  he 

^k93.     The  king  affectionately  welcomed  him,  and  mutual  embraces 

and  tears  displayed  the  tender  sympathies  with  which,  in  their 

common  lot  of  exile  and  poverty,  they  hailed  each  other's  preserva^ 

tion,  and  lamented  their  sufierings^^^.  rw» 

^  Barb. 78 — 81.  After  mentioDing  the  emotions  of  aogefy  ht 

'^  Barb*  84.    This  author's   feelings  do     adds, 

credit  to  his  heart.     He  justifies  the  tender  Bot  for  pii6 1  trow  gretyng 

meeting  of  bis  noble  exiles,  by  saying,  Be  na  thing  bot  ane  opynnyng 

That  tnekill  joy  or  yheit  pitfe  Off  iiart,  that  schawis  the  tendiraesr 

May  ger  men  sua  amowyt  be  Off  rewth  that  in  it  closjt  is. 

That  wattir  fra  the  hart  will  ryss  p.  S4» 
And  wey t  the  eyne  on  syc  a  wyss — 

Vol.  II  M 
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PAST  The  earl  shared  with  them  hb  provisions.  They  related  to  each 
lEioK  or  o*her  the  hardships  and  dangers  they  had  encountered,  and  jour- 
iDWAaD  r.  neyed  to  the  sea  side.  The  king  found  the  vessels,  which  his 
brother  had  provided,  and,  embarking  in  them,  was  rowed  by  the 
isle  of  Bute,  to  the  promontory  of  Kintyre.  Angus  of  the  isles  was 
its  laird.  He  received  Bruce  with  hospitable  duty,  and  gave  him 
his  castle  of  Dunavarty  for  his  residence.  But  Bruce  had  expe- 
rienced too  much  desertion  and  treachery,  to  repose  a  confidence 
unlimited^**;  he  gratefully  thanked  Angus  for  his  kindness, 
staid  three  days  in  his  fortress,  and  then  sailed  to  Rachlin,  an 
island  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  ^^,  where  he  was  secure 
of  being  beyond  the  persecution  of  his  enemies.  The  simple  inha- 
bitants, unqsed  to  the  sight  of  armed  men,  fled  at  his  arrival  into 
their  strongest  defences,  with  their  women  and  cattle.  Bruce 
treated  firiendlily  with  them.  He  assured  them  the  safe  enjoyment 
of  their  possessions ;  and  they  submitted  to  him  as  their  lord,  and 
promised  to  furnish  him  daily  with  food  for  three  hundred  men. 
Pleased  with  their  integrity  and  the  security  of  the  place,  he 
remained  there  all  the  winter  ^*^. 

Edward's  unremitted  thirst  of  vengeance  pursued  the  hapless 
fugitives.  He  commanded  all  the  people  of  Scotland  to  search  for 
those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  English  government,  and  to 
apprehend  them,  dead  or  alive.  And  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted, 
that  those  who  were  at  the  slaughter  of  Comyn,  or  knowingly 
harboured  the  guilty  persons,  should  be  drawn  and   hanged  ^^. 

This  ordinance  produced  the  capture  of  Bruce's  queen. 

When 

'*»  He  wis  dredand  for  tresoan  ay,  '**  Hailes,   vol.  a.    p.  7.     Mr.  Pinkerton 

And  iharefor  as  ik  hard  men  eay^  refers,  for  a  description  of  this  island  and 

He  traistyt  in  nane  sekyrly,  Bruce's  castle,  to  Hamilton's  Obsenrations 

Tilt  that  he  knew  hym  uterly.  on  the  North  of  Ireland. — Barb.  90. 
Bot  qnhat  kyndred,  that  evir  he  had,  **•  Barb,  pa,  93. 

Fi^r  cuntenance  to  thaim  he  mad.  '*  Hailes'  Aud.  p.  8. 

p.  89. 
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When  Bruce,  on  his  precipitate  coronation^  remarked  to  her,    chap. 
"  Yesterday  we  were  called  earl  and  countess,  but  now  we  shall  ^^^^^  *^ 
be  addressed  as  king  and  qiueen/"  she  i«  stated  to  have  answered,  ewaep  i, 
^*  You  may  be  a  summer  kii^^  but  perhaps  will  not  be  a  winter         '^  " 
king^*'^/^     This  remark  was  so  natural  to  a  person  of  any  reflec- 
tion, in  her  circumstances,  that  it  may  have  been  expressed  without 
either  asperity  or  aversion.     But  the  Englidi  annaiist  adds  to  it 
upbraidings  for  his  perjury,  and  that  Bruce  in  resentmisnt  banished 
her.     This  resembles  an  enemy's  exaggeration,  and  is  not  accor* 
dant  with  the  picture  drawn  by  Barbour.     He  bowever  admits, 
that  she  had  not  the  fortitude  to  endure  the  terrors  of  a  si^ge^^, 
but    quitted    Kildrumy   Castle  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
attacked,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac,  at  Tain 
on  the  Dornock  Frith.    But  this  was  in  jthe  territories  of  the  earl.of 
Ross,  and,  dreading  the  penalties  of  the  Knglish  oixiinance,  he  took 
her  from  her  asylum,  and  delivered  her  to  the  En^sh^*^.     Their 
male  companions  were  executed  as  traitws,  and  the  ladies  impri- 
soiled.    The  unknightly  conduct  of  treating  the  qneexi  as  a  priraner, 
is  but  another  instance,  that  age  had  not  allayed  the  implacability 
of  Edward^s  temper  ^^. 

The 

^^  Mate.  V^eslm.  456.  Rycht  iDtill  Inland,  to  the  king 

""  The  queen  and  als  dam  Margery  That  gert  draw  all  the  men  aod  hing 

Hyr  dochtyr —  And  put  the  ladyis  in  presoune, 

That  wald  on  na  wyss  langar  ly  Sum  intill  costell,  sum  in  d«ngeoun« 

In  castell  off  Kyidromy  Barh.  99. 

To  byd  a  sege,  ar  rydin  raith  '~  Lord  Hailes'  note  will  fully  explain  her 

With  knychts  and  squyers  bath  situatioo  in  England.  ^'  The  directions  given 

Throw  Ross  rycht  to  the  gyrth  of  Tayne.  for  her  entertainment  are  preserved  in  the 

Batb.  99.  Foedera,  t.  2.  p.  1013.  She  was  to  be  con- 
Ford.  999.  veyed  to  the  manor  of  Brustewick ;  to  have 
Bot  that  trawaile  thai  maid  In  wayne>  a  waiting  woman  and  a  maid  servant,  ad- 
For  thai  of  Ross  that  wald  not  ber  vanced  in  life,  sedate,  and  of  good  conver- 
For  ihaim  na  blaymc,  na  yeit  danger  sation  ;  a  butler,  two  men  servants,  and  a 
Out  off  the  gyrth  hame  all  has  tayne  footboy  for  her  chamber,  sober  and  not 
And  syne  thaim  evirilkane  riotous,  to  make  her  bed ;  three  greyhounds 

when 
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PART        The  countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned  Bruce,  was  also  taken. 
Edward^s  observation  as  to  her  punishment,  announces  the  same 

llEIQH  OF  .    .  n     - 

EDWARD  I.  dark  spirit  of  revenge,  refining  upon  its  cruelty :  "  As  she  has 
'  *""  '  not  struck  with  the  sword,  she  shall  not  perish  by  the  sword  ;  but 
for  her  lawless  conspiracy,  she  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  stone  and  iron 
chamber,  circular  as  the  crown  she  gave ;  and  at  Ben^'ick  she  shall 
be  suspended  in  the  open  air,  a  spectacle  to  travellers,  and  for  her 
everlasting  infemy^^^''  It  is  useful  to  record  such  actions;  for, 
what  can  more  forcibly  persuade  us  to  extinguish  the  first  impulses 
of  revenge,  than  to  see  the  meannesses  to  which  its  gratification 
can  degrade  €ven  great  and  princely  characters. 

The  castle  of  Kildrumy  was  soon  besieged  by  the  English 
forces.  It  was  as  vigorously  defended  as  attacked.  But  *  a  false 
lourdane,  Hosbame  to  name'  set  fire  to  its  great  hall,  full  of  corn. 
The  flames  spread  over  the  castle.  The  English  saw  the  mischief, 
and  made  an  assault.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fury  of 
the  flames,  compelled  them  to  desist  that  night;  but  in  the  next 
morning  they  prepared  to  assail  it  again.  It  was  then  surrendered, 
with  Neil  the  brother  of  Bruce,  who  was  carried  to  Berwick,  and 
unrelentingly  hanged  and  beheaded  ^^*.  Sir  Christopher  Seiton, 
who  had  married  Bruce's  sister,  and  another  Seaton,  his  kinsman, 
were  captured  in  a  different  castle,  and  drawn,  hanged,  and  be* 
headed  ^*^.  The  earl  of  Athol,  dreading  a  similar  fate,  tried  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  adverse  winds  drove  him  back  to  the  fatal  shore. 
What  can  we  say  of  Edward,  when  we  read  in  a  contemporary 
English  annalist,  who  seems  to  admire  his  actions,  that,  though 
the  king  was  languishing  at  that  time  in  the  severe  disease  which 
in  a  few  months  consigned  him  to  the  tomb,  yet,  on  hearing  of 
AthoVs  capture,  he  declared,  that  the  news  assuaged  his  pains.    As 

the 

when  she  inclined  to  hunt;  venison,  fish,  and  '••  Barb.    100—103,      Fordun,    p.  loco, 

the  fairest  bouse  in  the  manor.''  p,  9.  M.  Westm.  462. 

^  Matt.  Westm.  460.  '*»  M.  Westm.  461. 
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the  earl  claimed  a  royal  descent,  some  of  the  courtiers  around     ctfAP. 
Edward's  bed  remarked,  that  it  would  be  indecent  to  sentence 

REIGI9  OF 

him  like  the  rest.  The  distinction,  meant  perhaps  to  suggest  a  edward  i. 
feeling  of  mercy  to  the  dying  king,  only  produced  this  unforgiv- 
ing answer ;  "  If  his  rank  be  higher,  it  makes  his  fault  the  greater; 
and  since  he  is  more  exalted  than  the  other  parricides  in  blood, 
he  shall  be  hanged  in  a  loftier  elevation  for  his  crime/'  In  con- 
sideration of  his  descent,  he  was  not  drawn,  but  he  was  suspended 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  He  was  taken  dowiv-half  alive;  a  fierce 
fire  was  kindled  in  his  presence,  for  the  destruction  of  his  corpse ; 
he  was  then  beheaded,  his  body  burnt,  and  his  head  fixed  on 
London  Bridge,  higher  than  usual,  for  his  regal  lineage  ^^.  Simon 
Fraser  was  as  mercilessly  treated.  He  had  three  times  rescued  and 
remounted  Bruce  at  the  battle  of  Methven^^^ ;  an  irremissible 
offence.  He  was  so  distinguished  a  warrior,  that  his  countrymen, 
prisoners  in  England,  declared  that  he  would  never  be  either  con- 
quered or  taken,  and  that  Scotland  could  not  be  subdued  while  he 
was  alive.  One,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  so  enthusiastic 
an  admirer,  as  to  lay  a  wager  of  his  own  head,  with  the  king,  that 
Fraser  would  never  be  his  captive.  But  the  English  perseverance 
and  power  at  last  apprehended  him.  The  king  cruelly  exacted 
from  his  panegyricising  friend,  the  forfeiture  of  the  life  he  had  lost ; 
and  Fraser  was  made  to  suffer  the  same  kind  of  death  with  his 
patriotic  associates.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  lance  at  London 
Bridge,  near  the  remains  of  Wallace,  his  unfortunate  friend  ^^. 
The  only  palliation  that  can  be  offered  for  Edward  is,  that  most 
of  these  men  had  sworn  their  fealty  to  him,  and  had  violated  their 
oaths.  But  if  they  merited  punishment  by  their  perfidy,  yet 
nothing  can  excuse  the  feeling  of  delight,  the  bitter  unpardoning 
spirit,  with  which  Edward  exacted  it.     It  might  suit  a  Muley 

Abdallah, 
^  M.  Westm.  461,  462.  '**  Jb.  459.  "*  lb.  460. 
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Abdallah,  sultan  of  Morocco  ;  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and 
an  English  king. 

Bruce  having  passed  the  winter  at  Rachlin,  his  friends  became 
impatient  of  their  inactivity,  and  baron  Douglas  projected  an 
expedition  to  the  isle  of  Arran.  He  crossed  the  sea  to  it,  and 
surprised  some  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  stores,  which 
refitted  and  refreshed  his  friends  ^^^.  Bruce  ventured  after  him, 
with  all  the  recruits  he  had  collected.  From  inquiries  which  he 
made  at  landing,  4ie  found  that  some  strangers  had  preceded  him, 
and  had  discomfited  the  warden  of  Arran.  He  anticipated  it  to  be 
an  exploit  of  Douglas,  and  blew  his  horn,  till  it  was  heard  and 
answered  by  his  friend.  Their  forces  united,  and  Bruce  resolved 
to  send  a  trusty  spy  to  Carrick,  his  native  territory,  to  explore  its 
present  state,  the  disposition  of  his  clansmen,  and  the  positions  of 
his  enemies.  The  man  was  directed  to  make  a  fire  on  an  eminence 
at  Turnberry,  if  it  were  prudent  for  the  king  to  visit  it^^®.  The 
messenger  found  few  who  would  talk  of  their  lord,  from  the  dread 
of  its  consequence  ;  many  had  become  decidedly  hostile  to  him ; 
and  the  land  and  castle  were  occupied  by  the  English  under  Sir 
Henry  Percy.  The  king  was  watching  the  opposite  hills  all  the 
day,  from  Arran,  but  saw  no  sign.  In  the  evening  a  flame  began 
to  be  visible.  Rejoicing  at  the  sight,  they  lanched  their  little 
galleys  ^^^,  and  proceeded  to  Carrick  in  a  vernal  evening,  in  number 
three  hundred  men^^.  They  rowed  till  night  enveloped  them. 
They  had  "  na  nedile  na  stane"'  to  direct  them ;  but  the  fire  was 
burning  light  and  clear,  and  they  steered  towards  it.  They  found 
their  spy  waiting  on  the  coast.  He  told  the  king,  that  his  attempt 
was  hopeless,  as  Percy,  with  three  hundred  English,  was  in  the 

oastle, 

^  Barb,  no — 114.  mancy,  occasioned  Jby  the  predictiDg  speech 

•"  lb.  114 — 1 17.  of  his  hostess  before  he  embarked. 
*•  lb.  117 — no.    The  author  introduces  ***  Barbour  opens  his  fifth  book  with   a 

here  a  digression  on  astrology  and  necro-  description  of  the  spring,  p.  129. 
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caatle,  **  ful  filled  off  despite  and  pride/'  Bruce  in  rage  exclaimed,  CH  AP. 
"  Traitor!  why  then  did  you  make  the  fire?''  He  answered,  that 
he  had  not  kindled  it;  but  ihat  observing  one,  and  not  daring  to  epwaiipi. 
extinguish  it,  he  had  come  down  to  the  coast,  to  prevent  the  king  '  ""  ' 
from  being  deceived.  Bruce  consulted  what  was  now  to  be  done. 
His  spirited  brother,  Edward,  exhorted  him  to  attempt  some  enter* 
prise,  protesting,  that  nothing  should  drive  him  back  to  the  sea, 
Bruce  adopted  his  bold  advice;  marched  to  the  town,  scaled  and 
took  it ;  destroyed  all  he  found ;  intimidated  and^  defied  Percy,  whc? 
kept  to  his  castle;  and,  after  remaining  three  days  on  his  hereditary 
possessions,  obtaining  information  of  the  fate  of  his  friends,  dif- 
fusing the  alarm  of  his  name,  and  rekindling  the  secret  hopes 
of  his  countrymen,  he  departed,  when  new  bodies  of  English 
arrived  in  the  mountainous  district  beyond  ^^^.  Douglas  essayed 
an  excursion  among  his  own  vassals,  and  surprised  the  English 
garrison,  as  it  was  proceeding  to  church  on  Palm  Sunday,  and 
destroyed  them^^*. 

The  family  of  Bruce  were  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their  efforts 
to  support  his  dignity.  He  was  expecting  the  junction  of  his  two 
brothers,  Alexander  and  Thomas,  with  the  assistance  they  could 
collect.  They  got  together  700  followers,  aixd  landed  with  them 
at  Lochrean,  in  Galloway ;  but  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by 
a  chieftain  favourable  to  Edward.  The  two  brothers,  severely 
wounded  and  half  dead,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to 
Carlisle.  They  were  executed  as  rigorously  as  their  friends  had 
suffered ;  and  their  heads,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  Turkish 
custom  of  the  country,  were  exhibited  on  the  gates  of  Carlisle  ^^^ 

To  this  period,  instead  of  the  romantic  adventures  into  which 
Barbour  deviates  to  aggrandize  his  hero,  we  may  apply  the  striking 

description 

**  Barb.  130,  131.  that  Palm  Sunday  was  the  19th  March  in 

1307.    lb.  p.  141. 
*"  lb.  138— 146.— Mr.Pinkerton  remarks,  •      '"  M.  Westm.  464.    Langtoft,  336—338. 
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PART     description  of  Fordun,'that  the  king  was  reduced  to  such  necessity, 
that  he  passed  a  long  period  without  any  other  food  than  herbs 

EEIGN  OF  ^  . 

EiWAED  I.  and  roots  and  water ;  his  shoes  were  worn  off  his  feet,  and  he 
wandered  barefooted— now  hiding  alone  in  some  of  the  islands, 
•  .  M  now  chased  by  his  enemies,  and  despised  and  ridiculed  by  his  own 
vassals  ^^.  Such  was  the  stormy  season  that  followed  his  rash 
coronation— an  enterprise  of  patriotism  or  ambition,  that  had 
brought  desolation  to  his  own  family  alid  to  his  bravest  friends. 
Perhaps  his  sudden  seizure  V>f  greatness  may  be  justly  ascribed  to 
his  patriotic  feelings ;  for  he  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  his  distresses,  "  Unless  the  ancient  liberty  of  Scotland 
had  excited  me,  I  would  not  have  endured  such  sufferings  as  these 
for  the  empire  of  the  world  ^^^.'^ 

It  is  stated,  that  Christiana,  a  lady  of  the  isles,  a  noble  and  kind 
lady,  greatly  assisted  him^^^.  His  cause  was  so  popular  among 
the  commonalty  of  Scotland  ^^'^,  that  when  he  could  escape  his 
pursuers,  he  frequently  found  supporters.  In  May  he  collected 
enough  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  English  commander  at 
Loudon  HilP^,  and  three  days  afterwards  he  defeated  another ^^^. 
But  these  successes  were  transient ;  more  English  forces  came  up, 
and  he  again  retired. 

His  greatest  benefit  was  the  death  of  his  unrelenting  and  able 
persecutor.  Edward,  feeling  an  improvement  of  strength,  thought 
he  had  recovered,  and  made  an  offering  of  his  horse-litter  in  the 
cathedral  at  Carhsle.  Impatient  to  execute  his  meditated  resent- 
ment on  Scotland,  he  mounted  his  horse  in  his  way  to  the  Solway 
Frith,  but  his  effort  produced  a  relapse.     In  four  days  he  could 

advance 

^  Fordun,  looo.  says,  he  got  together  600  men.   But  he  gives 

^  Ford.  998.  Barbour.  Sir  Aymer,  his  antagonist,  3000 ;  an  unlikely 

^  Ford.  1000.  disproportion ! 

^  lb.  1001. 

»  M.  Westm.  465.  Barbour,  Buke  8.  p,  10.  *•  M,  Westm,  465. 
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advance  but  six  miles.      He    reached  Burgh  on    the  Sands  on     CHAP. 
6  July  1307,  and  the  next  day  "  expired  in  sight  of  that  country  ^^^^^  '^^ 
which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  ^'^^Z'  edward  r. 


The  ease*  with  which  Philip  Augustus  had  wrested  Normandy  Edward'* 
from  John,  inspired  the  French  government  with  a  determination  ^Jj^iioni, 
to  expel  the  English  froni  Gascony .  Edward,  not  projecting  any 
quarrel  with  France,  performed,  on  his  accession,  the  customary 
homage,  for  the  frontier  province,  to  the  French  sovereign  then 
reigning;  renewed  it  to  his  successor,  and  appeared  also  at  his  par- 
liament^''^. The  discussions  of  Edward  with  Scotland  presented  to 
France,  an  auspicious  occasion  for  attempting  the  same  incorporation 
of  Guienne,  which  Edward  had  effected  of  Wales,  and  seemed  medi- 
tating with  respect  to  Scotland.  The  French  king  therefore  made 
the  accidental  conflict  between  the  seamen  of  the  two  countries,  a 
serious  ground  of  remonstrance  and  quarrel  ^'^*.  He  cited  Edward 
to  appear  in  person  at  Paris,  and  confiscated  all  his  dominions  in 
Gascony  because  he  disobeyed.  This  province  was  invaded  by  the 
French  king's  brother,  when  the  Scottish  government  was  stimulated 
to  attack  Edward,  and  while  Wales  was  still  turbulent.  Occupied 
by  these  important  objects  at  home,  Exlward  was  unable  to 
succour  Gascony  effectually  ^'^^.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Philip 
also  ventured  to  contest  with  him  the  predominance  in  Flanders. 
Edward  made  several  military  expeditions  to  this  country  ^^*;  but 
here,  as  in  Gascony,  the  exertions  necessary  for  his  Scottish 
warfare  enfeebled  his  offensive  arm.  France  now  fully  learnt 
the  use  of  Scotland  to  embarrass  and  divide  the  martial  force 
of  EUigland.     The  Pope  attempted  to  adjust  their  differences ;  but 

his 

"•  Hailes' Ann.  vol,  a.  p.  21.  He  had  just  '"  Wale.  25.  27.  35.       Rymer,    voL  a. 

completed  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  had  pp.  619.  642—652.     The  Gascon  nohility 

reigned  34  years  and  seven  months.  were   not   cordially   attached    to    England. 

vn  \{j  \        f.  Their  letter  to  Edward,  in  Rymer,  p.  168, 

'  ^*        ^'  contains  phrases  not  very  submissive. 

^  See  before,  p.  55.  "*  Hem.  147.   Wals,  29. 34—41.  48. 56, 

Vol.  II.  N 
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PART 

REION  OF 

ZDWAED  I* 


ki^  award  was  too  impartial  to  be  satisfactory  ^'^^^  The  discussions 
were  at  last  ended  by  Edward's  withdrawing  from  Flanders,  and 
Philip's  restoring  Guienne.  A  temporary  friendship  ensued,  and 
Edward  married  Margaret,  the  French  king's  sister,  for  his 
second  wife^^^. 

The  king  of  Arragon  countenancing  the  Sicilian  insurgents  who 
perpetrated  the  Sicilian  vespers,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had 
commanded  those  French  invaders  that  had  fallen  the  victims  to 
his  ambition,  defied  him  to  a  single  combat  before  the  king 
of  En^and,  at  Bourdeaux^^^.  But  Edward  declared  that  he  would 
not  permit  such  a  duiel  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  ^^^ 

Edward  had  repeated  discussions  with  the  Pope,  on  the  taxation 
of  the  clergy  ^^^.  He  seems  to  have  paid  the  annual  tribute  to 
Rome,  which  John  had  commenced  ^^.  The  Pope  was  at  one  time 
extravagant  enough  to  claim  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  as 
a  fief  which  had  always  belonged  to  the  church ;  and  Edward 
condescended  to  answer  a  pretension  so  untrue  and  so  absurd^^. 
It  is  vifflble  from  all  his  negociations  with  St.  Peter's  chair,  that 
the  Eittglish  government  was  projecting  the  diminution  of  the 
papal  power  in  England.     It  was  too  firmly  rooted,  by  time  and 

prejudice. 


•  •*  The  reference  to  Boniface  was  made  to 
Undy  not  fts  Popfi  but,  aa  a  private  person. 
Rymer,  vol.  a.  pp.  808 — 819.  -The  papal 
award  was  dated  27  June  ifzgS.  M.  Guillard, 
19  tbft  Mem.  Acad  Inscr.  v.  74.  p.  154,  has 
remarked  on  the  mistatements  which  histo- 
rians have  given  of  its  contents. 

^  Wa]f«  44 ;  who  remarks,  that  Edward 
did  no  benefit  to  his  kingdom  by  this  mar- 
riage, lb. 

*"  See  the  articles  of  this  intended  battle, 
HI  Rymer,  p.  216. 

''*  Edward,  in  bis  letter,  declares,  that 
although  he  should  gain  by  it  the  two  king- 
doms of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  he  would  not 


permit  such  a  duel»  either  in  his  own  domi- 
nioDS^  or  in  any  place  in  which  he  eould  pre- 
vent it.  Rymer,  p.  Q39. 

"*  See  the  numerous  bulls  and  letters 
inserted  by  Rymer  in  his  2d  volume. 

^^  See  the  acknowledgments  given  by  the 
Pope  to  the  King  on  receipt  of  this  money ; 
which  Rymer  has  printed,  pp.  107.  208.267. 

'•*  Walsingham  states  the  Pope's  claims 
and  the  Kingfs  answers,  pp*46-^49k  He 
says  that  the  Scots,  *'  knowing  that  all  things 
were  venal  at  Rome,''  bribed  the  Pope  to 
make  his  claim,  to  defeat  the  ambition  of 
Edward,  p.  46.  And  see  Rymer,  pp.  844. 
873.  883. 
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prejudice^  to  be  destroyed  in  one  reign.     But  the  firm  and  p^r-    CHAP, 
severing  spirit  of  Edward  began  that  system  of  measures,  which  ^^^^^  ^^ 
shook  its  stability,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  nation  for  its  edwaed  i. 
subsequent  abasement. 

His  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  was  a  sacrifice  of  his  His  internal 
good  sense  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  hds  day  ^®*.  If  they  required  "*^^ 
exorbitant  interest  for  their  loans,  or  were  severe  in  exacting  their 
legal  remedies,  they  acted  in  these  points  as  money^dealers,  not 
as  Jews,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  more  than  the 
Italian  usurers,  who  were  equally  extortionate,  but  were  patrmiized 
by  the  law.  It  would  have  better  suited  his  wisdom  to  have  dis- 
cerned the  cratimercial  utilities  of  the  Jewish  nati^,  and  to  have 
roused  his  subjects  to  an  imitation  of  its  industry,  perseveranca, 
and  £xreign  correspondence. — His  measures  for  preventing  the 
fturtber  aggrandizement  of  the  church,  for  subjecting  its  property 
to  the  general  taxation  of  his  people,  and  for  preserving  its 
revenues  from  foreign  incumbents,  were  honourable  to  his  sagacity 
and  firmness,  and  led  the  way  to  our  great  Reformation.-"^Tke 
useful  laws  which  he  promoted  on  the  landed  property  of  tli« 
kingdom,  his  improvements  in  our  courts  of  judicature  and  juris** 
prudence^  and  his  conceded  though  extorted  assent  to  the  popular 
rights  of  his  subjects,  will  be  mwe  fully  considered  in  the  sueceed*- 
ing  Chapters,  on  our  Constitution  and  Laws. — His  reign  may  be 
now  closed  with  the  description  of  his  person  and  habits,  from  a 
contemporary,  who  survived  him. 

His  head  spherical;   his  eyes  round,  and  gentle  and  dovelike  Edward's 
when  he  was  pleased,  but  fierce  as  a  lion's,  and  sparkling  with  chw-acter. 
fire,  when  he  was  disturbed ;  his  hair  black  and  cri^ ;  his  nose 
prominent,  and  rather  raised  in  the  middle ;  his  chest  was  broad  ; 
Im  aims,  were  agile ;  his  thi^s  long ;  his  feet  arched ;  hk  body 

was 

^  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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-fiART  ^wasfirm  and  fleshy,  but  not  fat.  He  wtis  :so  strong  and  active, 
REiewoF  that  .with  his  hand  he.  could  leap  into  .his  saddle.  ^  Passioaately 
fond  of, hunting,  whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in  war,  he  aniused 
his  leisure  with  his  dogs  and  i^cons.  He.was  rarely  indisposed, 
and  .did  .not  lose  either  .his  teeth  or  his  sight  by  age.  Temperate 
by  habit,  he  never  devoted  himself  to  the  luxuries  of  his  palace- 
He  never  wore. his  crown  after  the  day  of  his  coronation,  thinking 
it  .rather  a  burden  than. an  honour.  He  declined  the  royal  garments 
of  purple,  and  went  about  in  the  plain  and  common  dress  of.  a 
.plebeian.  Being  once  asked,  why  he  did  not  wear  richer  apparel  ? 
he  answered  with  the  consciousness  of  true  greatness,  that. it  was 
«,bsurd;  to  .suppose  that  he.  ^pould  be. more  estimable  in  fine,  than  in 
simple  clbthing.  No. man  was  more  acute  in  counsel,  more  fervid 
in  eloquence,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more  .cautious  .iq 
prosperity,  more  firm  in  adversity.  Those  whom  he  once  loVed^ 
h^  scarcely  ever  forsook ;  but  he  rarely  admitted  into,  his  favour 
any  one  that  had  excited  his  dislike.  His  liberalities  were  magni- 
£cent^^.  To  this  encomium  ,we  may  add  his  affectionate  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  mother.  .  Invited  to  visit  the  king  of  France,  he 
had  reached  Canterbury  on  his,  way  to  it,  when  he  heard  that  she 
was  afBicted  with  an  illness.  He  hastened  to  her  at  Ambresbury, 
a4;id  sent  messengers  to  excuse  himself  to  the  French  sovereign ^^. 

""  This  is  taken  from  a  •*  Commeraoratio,"         *•*  Wals.Hist.  p.  13.   The  next  year  she 
addressed  to  his   widow,   queen  Margaret,      took  the  veil, 
and  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  MS. 
Nero,  D  2.  The  author  was  John  of  London. 


NOTE  ON  THE  JEWS. 
AFTER  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  on  Adrian  and  also  of  Constantine,  who  per- 
the  siege  of  Titus,  the  Jews  dispersed  them-  roitted  them  to  be  magistrates  and  decu- 
selves  over  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  rions  at  Cologne,  Theodoric  lei  them  roof 
Many  retired  into  Mesopotamia,  and  had  their  synagogues  at  Genoa.  Cassiod-  -63. 
celebrated  academies  at  Babylon.  Bartolocci,  .  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  them  in  France, 
Bib.  Rab.  vol.  3.  \u  663.  Others  were  set-  where  Chilperic  endeavoured  to  convert  some 
tied  at  Treves  and  Cologne^  in  the  times  of     by  force,  p.  13-<1 ;  and  where  they  acted  as 

physicians, 
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phy$icianS|p<^Q6;  and  Adelm.  p.  497.  Cbtr* 
kmagne  found  them  at  Pairia,  and  is  said  to 
hav«  ettiplojF^  one  as  bisr  ambassador  tb  the 
Persian  king.  lb,  ^q^,  41$,  Fn  Spain,  thej 
abounded  from  such  early  time^,.  that  the 
Jews  of  Toledo  stated  tbemselveiB  h>  Alonsovi. 
to  be  the  .descendants  of  the  tribes  who  had 
fled  from  the  hostilities  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Bartol.  vol.  1,  pp.  7 — 10.  They  are  noticed  as 
being  in  Spain  in  the  ancient .  councils  *6f 
Elvira  and  Toledo.  Basnage,  vol.  4.  pp.  1070 
to  1078.  In  the  tenth  century  they  were 
numerous  in  Bohemia.  lb.  p.  1085.  And  their 
snfierings  from  some  of  the  crusaders^  shew 
their  colonies  on  the  Rhme  in  Germany/  m 
the  eleventh  century.  They  became  very 
rich  in  France,  till  1 182,  when  Phihp  Augustus 
expelled  them,  Rigortl.  p.  166;  though  in 
-1 13S  he  invited  them  back,  p.  199.  They 
were  persecuted  there  again  in  1252,  Matt. 
Paris,  p;  861 ;  and  banished  from  the  French 
dominions  in  1395;  from  Spain  in  1492; 
from  Portugal  in  1500;  and  from  Vienna  in 
1669.  They  have  been  also  driven  from 
N^es;  Bartoloc.  ^ol.  1 .  pp«  39.  54. 82. 7120. 
They  consoled  themselves  amid  these  suffer- 
ings, by  believing  that  they  have  kings  in  the 
farthest  parts  oT  the  world.  Bartol.  p.  131. 
Their  kings  may  he  those  of  imagination, 
but  their  nation  seems  to  be  every  "where 
scattered ;  and  yet  the  curious  fact,  that  tb# 
great  Affghan  nations  in  India  derive  them- 
selves from  king  Saul,  gives  some  colour  to 
their  traditions  of  distant  royalty. 
'  In  England  they  have  been  variously 
Ueated.  Under  the  patronage  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  they  came  into  England. 
They  were  declared  to  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king ;  a  regulation  which  pre- 
served them  from  servitude  to  others,  and 
made  him  their  liege  lord.  No  one  else  was 
allowed  to  interfere  either  with  their  persons 
or  their  property.  Wilk.  Leg.  Angl.  203. 
Henry  11;  favoured  them.  Before  his  time 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  dead  to 
Lobdon,  to  be  buried.  Their  place  of  burial 
is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Redcross- 
street."   But  Henry  II.  gave  them  leave  to 


have  a  cemetery  near  every  city^    Without      CHAV 
the  walls,  if  they  could  buy  one.'  Hoved.  66S.  H^ 

Bromt.  1129.    Richard  I.-^as  also 'their  y^yntoir 
friend.     He    ordcired    their  property  -to  be  tbe  jhws. 
registered,  aiid  directed  their  contractQ  to  be   v         y 
made  before  two  Jewish  lawyers;  t«v<o<!hri8- 
<tian  lawyers,  two  registers^  and  twp  preying 
persons.     One  copy  of  the  deed  was  to  be 
kept  by  the  Jewish  l^nd^r;  the  other  in-:ah 
official  chest  with  three  lock^  of  which  the 
Jewish  lawyers  held  one  of  the  keys.  Hoved. 
p*  745.     John  tormented  Ith^,'  to 'extort 
monay. 

Henry  III.  on  the  whole,  protected  and 
encouraged  them.  Among  our  ancient. roUt 
of  his  reign,  still  preserved  in  the  Tower,  we 
have  a  safe-conduct  for  the  Jews  coming  into 
his  kingdom.  Cal.  Rot.  .p.  12.  He  allowed 
their  rabbis  to  promulgate  excommunications 
against  other  Jews  in  England.  lb.  p.  23. 
We  find  their  chief-priest  presented  to  the 
king  after  his  election,  and  the  king  assent- 
ing to  his  appointment ;  and  to  another,  called 
the  Bishop  of  the  Jews,  his  sacerdotal  dignity 
was,  for  three  marks  of  gold,  restored  to 
him,  of  which,  for  certain  transgressions;  he 
had  been  deprived.  lb.  p.  29.  In  thie  .dis- 
turbances between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons, 
the  king  received  all  the  Jews  of  London 
under  bis  care,  that  he  might  protect  them 
from  violence,  ib.  p.  35 ;  and  he  permitted  a 
Jew  to  sell  the  debt  of  a  Christian,  which 
had  been  forbidden  ;  ib.  p.  43.  He , raised 
various  .sums  of  money  on  them  by  way  of 
tallage,  but  not  oppressively.  See  ib.  pp.  13. 
16.  21.  25.  33,  &c.  When  particular  places 
were  incensed  against  ihem,  he  yielded  te 
ihe  local  prejudice ;  and  thus  granted  to  the 
burgesses  of  Derby,  that  no  Jews  should  live 
in  that  city,  p.  32.  So  at  Rumsey,  p.  38.  But 
we  find  several  protections  granted  to  the 
Jews  of  I^ondon  and  Lincoln,  pp.  36,  37.  39. 
He  forbad  them  to  buy  lands  out  of  a  city 
or  borough,  or  to  devise  their  tenements 
to  Christians :  but  they  might  leave  them  to 
Jews.  Ib.  p.  44.  For  5,000  marks  he  once 
granted  to  his  brother  all  the  Jews  in  England, 
ib.  p«  27  ;  and  at  another  time  he  gave  him 
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6,QO0  markt  '<  d<  Judaismo/'  in  aid  of  hit 
oxpeditiun  to  Palesftipe,  ib.  p.  43. 

Hearylll.  took  also  somo  trouble  for 
tbeir  coovarsiop,  and  built  a  house  and  church 
for  those  who  were  converted.  Cal.  Ret.  p.  44. 
This  church  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Rolls  chapel  in  Chancery-lane.  It  was  an* 
ncxod  by  patent,  in  1377,  to  the  Master  of 
4he  Rolls  by  Edward  III)  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  be  appended  to  that  dignified  office. 
Stow'a  Survty  of  London* 

Under  Edward  L  a  new  policy  was  adopted 
towards  them  ;  which  was  the  more  extraor* 
dinary,  as  the  whole  kingdom  bad  become 
more  anlightened.  Our  ancient  Chroniclers 
contain  many  complaints  against  their  con- 
dncty  and  especially  of  their  crucifying 
children  in  derision  of  our  SaTiour.  This 
was  so  contrary  to  their  interest,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  treating  the  imputation  as 
a  fable.  Some  instances  of  their  religious 
oeal  and  imprudence  seem  to  stand  in  a 
leas  questionable  shapo.  It  was  ordered  that 
on  Easter  eve  they  should  keep  their  doors 
and'  windows  shut,  because  they  were  ac- 
eusiamed  to  mock  the  Christians  on  that 
day.  Wilk.  Concil.  vol.  2.  p.  155.  There  is 
a  legal  document  of  Henry  III.  still  more 
exprassive  in  its  detail,  because  the  charge 
has  all  the  forms  of  juridical  evidence  and 
axamination.  A  physiciap  at  Norwich  com* 
plained,  that  as  his  son,  a  boy  of  five  years 
of  age,  was  playing  in  the  streets  of  Norwich, 
Jacob,  a  Jew  there,  took  him  up,  carried 
llim  to  his  house,  circumcised  him,  wished 
to  make  him  a  Jew,  and  kept  him  there  a 
day  and  a  night,  till  the  clamour  of  the 
neighbours  procured  his  release.  The  evi* 
dence  was,  1st,  The  boy's  visible  state, 
and  description  of  the  circumstance  :  od,  The 
officers  of  the  archdeacon,  who  brought  away 
the  boy,  and  swore  that  they  found  him  in  a 
stale  of  recent  circumcision.  Other  witnesses 
appeared.  Prynne  gives  this  recoixl  in  his 
**  Demumr  to  the  Jews,''  p.  19.  Yet  it  is 
material  to  remark,  that  the  charge  was  not 
made  till  four  years  afterwards;  and  this 
delay,  some  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 


a  variation  between  the  charge  and  evidence 
as  to  finding  the  lioy,  the  one  placing  him  in 
the  Jew's  house,  the  other  stating  that  he 
was  found  wandering  near  the  river  after  the 
event,  tempt  one  to  suspect  some  collusion 
or  falsehood  in  the  business.  That  the  Jews, 
to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  plate  and  orna^ 
ments  were  often  pledged  as  securities  for 
monies  borrowed,  did  not  always  treat  the 
deposits  with  Christian  respect,  may  be 
believed.  That  they  were  strict  in  exacting 
payment  of  their  loans,  may  be  also  admitted. 
And  that  there  could  not  be,  in  that  age  of 
fierce  passions  and  prejudices,  any  cordiality 
between  such  Jews  and  Christians  who  were 
sincere  believers  of  their  respective  faiths; 
and  that  in  this  state  of  mutual  hostility, 
some  irritated  or  foolish  Jews  may  have  been 
occasionally  violent  and  wild,  need  not  be 
doubted.  But  all  these  causes  of  ofience 
were  more  likely  to  have  occurred  in  reigns 
anterior  to  Edward  I.  than  in  his  own ;  and 
yet  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  there  was 
a  visible  (fisposition  to  discountenance  them. 
They  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  debts 
without  leave  of  the  king.  Cal.  Rot.  p.  46. 
They  were  ordered  not  to  erect  new  syna- 
gogues. Chrbtians  were  forbidden  to  eat 
with  them,  or  to  have  them  for  physicians. 
And  they  were  ordered  to  have  two  woollen 
tablets,  of  different  colours,  two  fingers  broad 
and  four  fingers  long,  to  be  sewn  to  their 
exterior  garments,  on  their  breasts,  that  they 
might  be  known  from  Christians.  Wilk.  Cone, 
vol.  9.  p.  155.  They  were  ordered  not  to 
lend  money  on  usury,  hat  to  live  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  or  by  commerce. 
Wikes'  Chron.  Gale  Script,  vol.  3.  p.  103. 
Their  archives  were  frequently  scrutinised, 
Cal.  Rot.  pp.  4.  47.  49  ;  and  inquisitiona 
were  ordered  to  see  if  they  used  the  directed 
distinction  in  dress,  p.  48.  We  find  them  at 
Oxford,  differing  with  the  vice-chanceUor, 
in  this  reign.  Ib.  p.46.  In  the  preceding, 
the  clergy  of  Oxford  had  quarrelled  with  and 
plundered  thein»  but  were  imprisoned  for  the 
violence.  Wikes' Chron.  p.  45.  We  find  them 
mentioned  as  possessing  various  houaea  in 
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Marlborough  and  Andover,  Cal.  Rot.  p.  49 ; 
tnd  they  held  tenements  onder  lords,  Plac. 
Pari.  98. 

We  may  consider  the  parts  about  the  pre- 
sent Old  Jewry  as  one  of  their  ancient  seats 
of  residence  in  London,  because  St.  Law- 
rence in  Jodaismo  is  mentioned,  Cal.  Rot. 
p.  89.  St  Alan  Upwell  is  also  noticed  as  in 
Jadaismo.  lb.  92.  And  as  Henry  IlL  gave 
to  a  knight  the  Tower  of  London,  cum  Jw- 
daismo,  and  the  Thames,  ib.  p.  17.  we  may 
infer,  that  the  district  near  Tower-hill,  of 
which  the  present  Jewry.street  is  a  part, 
was  also  their  appropriated  station. 

They  were  never  quite  secure  in  London ; 
for  though  Henry  HL  befriended  them,  yet 
even  iu  his  reign,  in  1263,  they  were  attacked 
by  wilful  rioters,  who  broke  into  their  houses, 
and,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  slew  400 
persons,  and  seized  their  wealth :  the  earl  of 
Leicester  permitted  a  part  of  the  plunder  to 
be  given  to  him.  The  Chronicler  states, 
that  iu  this  abomioable  massacre  neither 
babes  at  the  breast,  nor  hoary  age,  found 
mercy.  Chron.  Wikes,  p.  60. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  indi-, 
cation  of  the  popnlar  calumnies,  and  of  the 
degree  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  them, 
than  the  occuiTences  in  London  in  1256. 
Seventy*one  Jews  were  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  crucifying  a  boy,  which  twenty-five 
knights  asserted  upon  oath.  The  Franciscans, 
then  emerging  into  note,  by  their  prayers 
and  intercessions  liberated  them  from  death. 
The  good-nalured  public  would  not  refer  this 
act  of  mercy  to  the  charity  of  the  new  order, 
but  suspected  that  they  were  bribed  to  it ; 
and  so  strong  was  this  persuasion,  and  so 
great  the  popular  resentment  againt  the 
friars  for  their  interference,  that  the  common 
people  refused  to  give  the  Franciscans  any 
alms  in  future — a  sentence  of  death  by 
famine  to  a  new  mendicant  order  then  sttl>- 
sisting  on  the  daily  bounty  they  could 
obtain.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  922. 

The  first  great  attack  upon  them  by 
Edward  I.  was  in  1279,  when  they  were 
convicted  and  executed  iu  great  numbers  for 


clipping  the  coin.  Wale.  8.  Ten  years  after*     C  H  A  P# 

wards,  the  goveirnment  kdd  determined  npon         IL 

its  hoatile  policy  towards  them,  aitd  there*  j^oxfi  ^1^ 

fore,  in  1289,  Edward  expelled  theiii  from  xhb  Jews. 

Gascony.  Ib.  15.  This  was  followed  in  1*90  ^t   ■  ■* 

by  their  expulsion  from  England*  lb*    A 

strange,  impolitic,   and   cruel  measarB,  hf 

which  one  old  ehronitlorhad  the  sense  to:  6e« 

that  the   revenue  suffered.     Wike/  Chron. 

p.  128.    Another  chronicln*  aeoribes  it  to 

the  queen  dowager,  his  mother.    Ann.  W&v. 

p.  243.     He  benefited  his  own  wife  from  the 

spoils  of  this  unfortosate  people ;  for  hi  ^i€ 

eleventh  ol  his  reign,  he  ^ve  her  aS  the 

goods  of  the  Jews  that  had  then  been  forfeited 

to  him.  Cal.  Rot.  p.  50.   But,  whatever  wad 

its  origin,  it  was  afl  nnstartesaMiiMie  aOt^ 

unworthy  of  Edward  I.  and  not  much  uAlike 

the  Muscovite  prejudice,    which  ancientif 

would  not  admit  them  into  their  country, 

Rer.  Mascovit.  p.iay;  though  lesssavtige 

than   the  conduct  of  John  Basitidce,   who 

ordered  the  Jews  whom  be  noet  with  in  his 

invasion  of  Poland,  that  would  not  be  bap- 

tised,   to    be   drowned  in   the   Don;   Ren 

Muscov.  p.  a8<z.    The  expidsion  of  the  Jewv 

from    England  was  the   more  disgraeofal, 

because  cowstrics,.  at  that  time  more  super* 

otitioHs,  permitted  their  continued  resideaee. 

As  the  Annalist  narrates  the  circmmstance 

with  a  qualifyii^  ^^  skut  s  pleriaque  wlgi»* 

riter  dicebatnr,"  we  will   hope  that  it  wa* 

but  a  romoiir,  that  the  Ciin^ue  Porte  seamen 

who  were  to  convey  Chem  oivt  of  the  king* 

doa%  ^*  robbed  them  of  tbeir  property,  and 

threw  theoi  into  the  sea."    Chron.  Wtties^ 

p.  id2. 

When  we  recollect  their  mass^re  akwg 
tibe  Rhine  in  1096,  and  in  England  in  th» 
ttme  of  Richard  L :  and  read  of  their  re- 
peated destructions  in  Geraftany ;  in  1921  at 
Erfurt,  Germ.  Scrip.  Pistor.  Vol.  1.  p.  695  ; 
in  ]<»36  at  Fulda,  when  on  an  accasation  of 
their  killing  Christian  boys  fbr  their  blood, 
the  emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  whether 
Christian  blood  was  a  necessary  part  of  tbeir 
passover,  to  which  the  official  answetwas, 
that  Mthiffg  certain  was  known  on  the  sub- 
ject, 
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PART      i*^^»    ^^^'  ^^^'  U^'tis.    p. 91;     in  1240  at 
III,  Frankfort  "  with  fire  and  sword ;"  in   1282 

yoTX  ON  ^^  Mentz  and  other  places,  Trithem.  Gbron. 

THE  JEWS.  P*  ^91  >  ii^  129S  at. Nuremberg,  and  through 
^  V  *  all  Franconia,  Germ.  Script  Freheri,  vol.  1. 
pp.  341.  402  : — ^That  they  were  also  exter- 
minated from  Bavaria,  Mn.  Sylv.  ib.  vol.  2. 
p.  79;  that  in  1348,  1349  and  1350,  they 
3vere  killed  .  *'  like  cattle/'  and  mercilessly 
burnt  in  great  numbers  at  Basle,  Friburg, 
Spires,  Wurms,  Francfort,  Mentz,  Alsace, 
Cologne,  and  in  every  part  of  Germany, 
Germ.  Script.  Urtis.  pp.  177, 178.  148, 149. 
1  Freheri,  and  1  Meibom.  285.444.  at  which 
tinie,  because  a  pestilence  rayaged  the  Con« 
tinen(,  they  were  supposed  to  have  caused  it 
^y,  poisoning  all  the  wells;  and  at  which 
crisis  they  found  themsfelves  safe  no  where 
but  aK  4^iig0o°9  where  pope  Clement  yi. 
defended  them,  Urtis.  p.  147 ;  that  in  1391 
they  were  bai^t  inOotha,  Hist.  Germ'.  Fist, 
vol.  1.,  p.  984 ;  and  even  so  late  as  1510  in 
Brandenburg,  Trith.  Chron.  483 : — When  we 
recal  to' mind  that  these  are  only  specimens 
<^f  wha^t  tbey  enduretf  in  other  places,  and 
were  for  several  centuries  in  perpetual 
danger  of  every  where  suffering,  we  can 
hardly  persyade  ourselves  that  any  remnant 
of  the  nation  so  bitterly  persecuted  can  now 
be  surviving :  And  yet,  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary history  and  preservation  of  this 
Unparalleled  people,  that  above  a  million  are 
now  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  the  Austrian 
dominions;  that  in  1791  they . stated  their 
numbers  in  France  to  be  above  60,000 ;  that 
there  are  30,000  in  Salonica ;  22,000  in  Am* 
sterdam;  10,000  in  Rome;  5,000  at  Man- 
tua ;  2,500  at  Adrianople  ;  that .  they  are 
spread  over  various .  parts  of  Germany,  and 
through  the  Turkish  empire,  and  abound 
even  in  Georgia  and  Mount  Caucasus ;  that 
tjaey  are  in  -^gypt,  Morocco,  apd  other  parts 
of  Africa ;  and  have,  for  ages,  penetrated  to 
India  and  China.  At  Copenhagen  they  have 


an  institution  for  instructing  their  youth  in 
Hebrew,  German,  French,  geography  and 
.  natural  history  ;  at  Brunswick  they  have  a 
similar  establishment;  also  at  Berlin;  and 
they  have  even  obtained  permission  to  build 
a  synagogue  at  Vienna*  and  to  open  public 
schools  thet«.  The  Jewish  nation  must  be 
astonished  to  find  the  two  opposite  vatici- 
nations of  their  ancient  Prophets,  both  so 
literally  fulfilled— That  they  should  be  every 
where  scattered^  despised  and  persecuted ;  aiid 
yet,  that  amid  all  their  suffisrings,  their. race 
should  be  preserved  and  continued,  to  be 
ultimaielyi  re-assembled.  In  their  state  of 
such  oft  repeated  misery,  their  sublime 
Isaiah  must  as  often  have  afforded  them  the 
noblest  consolation — 

But  thou,  Israel !  my  servant- 
Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee :  ^ 
Be  not  dismayed ;  .       .1 

For  I  am  thy  God.  , .      .    . 

I  will  strengthen  ihei  ;  '  '  * 

Yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  .  ,        , 

With  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness. 

Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jfeurob ! 
And  ve  men  of  Israel ! 
I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord 
And  thy  Redeeiper,  the  He^y  Omi  of. 
Israel. 

Fear  not,  for  I  have  redefehied  thee;' 
I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ; 
Thou  art  mine. 

When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee ; 
And  through  the  rivers, 
They  shall  not  overflow  thee: 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
Thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  [thee. 

Neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 

Fear  not;  for  I  am  with  thee  : 
I  wib  bring  thy  seed  from  the  East, 
And  gather  thee  from  the  West : 
I  will  say  to  the  North,  **  Give  up  ;" 
And  to  the  South,  '^  Keep  not  back : '' 
''  Bring  my  sons  firom  afar, 
*^  And  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of 
the  Earth/' — Isaiah  xli.  &  xliii. 
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CHAP     III. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    REIGN    OF    EDWARD    THE    SjECOND, 
SURNAM^D    CARNARVON. 

'     1307—1327. 

TT  is  because  no  royal  adversity  has  been  more  clearly  deducible 
from  the  personal  errors  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  calamities 
of  this  reign  become  one  of  those  historical  lessons,  by  which  iuture 
ages  are  benefited.  Other  examples  may  teach  a  king  of  Elngland 
what  to  imitate  ;  but  the  conduct  of  Edward  II.  impressively 
points  out  what  he  must  avoid,  in  order  to  reign,  not  merely  with 
honour,  but  even  with  personal  safety  and  ordinary  comfort^. 

This 

^  We  possess  on  this  reigp,  besides  He- 
xningford  and  tbe  continuation  of  Irivetus^ 
five  contemporary  autbdts,  viz.  Trokttlowe, 
De  la  Moor,  Ilepry  of  Blandford,  tbe  Monk 
of  Malmsbury,  and  Adam  INIurimutb.  Tro- 
kelowe's  Annals  were  prinied  by  Hearne,  from 
tbe  Cotton  MSS.  Claud.  D  6.  Tbey  contain 
a  full  detail  of  tbe  first  part  of  bis  reign,  and 
extend  to  1323.  He  writes  as  tbe  friend 
of  tbe  barons;  and  describes  bjmself  as 
having  seen  the  poor  dying  in  tbe  streets  in 
tbe  famine  of  1315.  p.  3^. — Sir  Tbonms  de 
la  Moor  was  in  tbe  king's  service,  and 
obviously  inclines  to  favour  bim.  He  is  not 
so  full  as  Trokelowe,  on  Gaveston,  but  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  tbe  last  part  of 
tbe  reign.  He  wrote  in  Frencb.  Tbe  Latin 
translation  of  it  is  publisbed  in  Camden's 

Vol.  II. 


AngL  Norm.  p.  593.  —  Henry  of  Bland- 
ford's  Chronicle  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a  few 
years,  of  whicb  tbe  cbief  features  are,  tbd 
articles  of  tbe  truce  witb  Scotland^  and  tbt 
king  s  accusation  of  tbe  bisbop  of  Hereford. 
Tbe  Monk  of  Malmsbury's  Ufe  of  £dw.  H. 
is  an  important  work :  It  extends  from  1307 
to  tbe  King's  deatb,  and  adds  a  few  incidents 
to  1346.  He  gives  tbe  iiillest  account  of 
Gaveston's  deatb.  His  woric  is  printed  by 
Hearne,  from  a  private  gentleman's  MSS. 
after  Trokelowe  and  Blandford.  -^  Adam 
Morimutb,  a  canon  of  London,  ba^  lieft  us  a 
sbort  chronicle,  compiled  from  bis  diary. 
He  says,  tbat  after  1305  be  writes  from  his 
own  eyesigbt  and  hearing.  It  is  printed 
after  the  continuation  of  Trivetus* 
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PART  This  king  acceded  to  the  throne  with  every  political  advantage. 
REIGN  OF  ^^®  father  had  left  that  reputation,  which  always  at  first  sanctifies  the 
EDWARD  II.  son,  whatever  be  his  merit ;  and  so  much  national  prosperity  had 
resulted  from  the  general  ability  of  the  preceding  reign,  that  the 
new  king  had  only  to  allow  the  political  machine,  which  his  father 
had  organized,  to  continue  its  operation.  The  country  was  im- 
proving in  trade  and  cultivation,  and  in  that  affluence,  which  these 
favourite  objects  of  human  pursuit  cannot  flourish  without  difRising. 
The  power  of  the  church  was  restricted  to  a  more  salubrious 
influence.  The  barons,  though  they  had  given  even  the  irascible 
conqueror  of  Scotland  a  lesson,  that  they  were  not  to  be  oppressed 
with  safety,  yet  by  that  effervescence  had  marked  to  the  future 
sovereign  his  true  path  of  domestic  policy.  Wales  was  at  last 
jBatbering  itself  into  good  humour,  on  seeing  a  king  born  among 
its  venerated  mountains,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Lloegyr.  France 
was  in  amity.  And  Scotland,  though  unquiet  wherever  Bruce 
could  penetrate  or  surprise^  had  been  too  often  subdued,  to  main-- 
tain  a  perilous  warfare  against  the  military  power  of  England  i 
wisely  directed.  A  new  reign  and  a  young  king  are  always  popular* 
Thus  every  thing  combined  to  surround  Exlward  II.  with  glory, 
and  to  promise  a  reign  of  peculiar  felicity.  It  would  seem  to  have 
required  no  common  infatuation  to  have  thrown  down  any  prince 
from  such  a  pedestal,  on  which  he  was  as  firmly  as  he  was  highly 
exaltedp  Love,  honour,  and  happiness,  seemed  to  be  his  natural 
inheritance.  Contempt,  degradation,  and  misery,  became  his  lot. 
But  no  department  of  human  affairs  can  be  conducted  pros-> 
perously,  without  some  degree  of  judgment  and  moral  prudence; 
and  ELdward  II.  appears  to  have  had  neither.  His  self-will  was 
passionate,  arbitrary,  and  obstinate.  Violent  and  weak,  dissolute 
and  proud,  his  first  action  a^stonished  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  his  next  alarmed  and  disgusted  them*     Before  his  father's 
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bod  J  was  interred,   this  inconsiderate  youth,  not  anticipating  of    ^?|f^*' 
not  regarding  the  inferences  that  his  subjects  would  ttiake  to  raft  reign  w 
own  discredit,  from  an  action  so  illegal  and  precipitate,  caused  the  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
chief  minister  and  executor  of  the  late  king,  a  prelate  who  had 
the    confidence    and  judgment  of  his  venerable   master  as  the 
evidence  of  his  official  worth,  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into^ 
dungeon,  while  he  seized  his  property,  without  any  known  cause 
of  complaint  but  the  bishop's  friendly  endeavours  tx>  restrain  his 
follies  and  too  lavish  expenditure  while  he  was  a  prince '.     This  The  king 
intemperate  action  was  followed  by  another,  not  less  obnoxious ;  de  Gaveeton. 
the  recal  of   Piers  de  Gaveston  to  be   his  prime  favourite  and 
minister ;  a  youth,  neither  older,  nor  wiser,  nor  more  regular  thaii 
himself. 

Piers  de  Gaveston  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight ;  and  tJie 
late  king,  pleased  with  the  services  of  the  father,  had  made  the 
lad  a  page  to  the  heir-apparent.  They  were  brought  up  together; 
and  the  prince  contracted  such  an  undue  attachment  to  his  cotti- 
panion,  that  he  forsook  the  society  of  all  the  young  nobility  for  thft 
company  of  the  seducing  favourite.  Neither  the  king's  commands, 
nor  the  persuasions  of  the  great,  could  separate  them  *;  and  we 
may  judge  of  thei?  amusements  and  tendencies,  by  observing,  that 
the  prince,  by  Gaveston's  counsel,  broke  into  the  parks  of  the 
late  king's  treasurer  and  confidential  counsellor,  for  which  Edward 
banished  his  son  from  his  presence*.  The  prince  continuing  his 
irregularities,  and  his  young  favourite  being  considered  as  tbeir 
cause   or   promoter,   the   parliament    concurred  with  the   king's 

wishes 

*  Trokelowe,  pp.  3  &  4.    Ad.  Murimuth^  '  Trokelowe,    pp.  4  &  5.     Walsingham 

p.  38.    Trokclowc    says,  that  Edward  had  Hist.  p.  68. 

^oizg  nourished  vindictive  feelings  against  him,  *  This  is  mentioned  in  a  chronicle  in  Peter 

for  these  admonitions.    The  King's  hatred  Coll.  Library,  from  which  Leland  took  the 

was  so  violent,  that  no  one,  adds  the  author,  extracts  published  in  his  Collect,    vol.  a. 

'*  dared  offer  a  word  in  his  behalf."  lb.  p.  473. 
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P  A  J^*t     wikhfe^  fyt  the  refdhhatibn  ttF  His  heir-Afpipafent,   aftd   banished 
».j\.    r>iGfkV6^fori;  asf  the  ihcentfVe  to  fcis  nriscondtict,  out  of  the  kingdom ^ 

JIZIGN  OF      *  '  o 

KDjii^!^jii)^/.  Xjaveston  might  have  been  the 'immediate  tempter,  but  Edward  L 
wJa*  the  real  coituptier  of  his  son.  H^  surrounded  his  boyish  day. 
witK  all  the  ponip  6f  gifeatn^ss,  arid  with  ^obsequious  flattery,  at 
tMkt 'petiod '6f  hiariife,  M^eA  the  "chaFacter  wiost  needs  the  wise 
di^^ciplirte  df  jhdicibiis'rfektrtiiht  "knd  simplfe  habits:  Soon  after  the 
prftifc6  was  thirteen,  his  father  made^'him  the  regent  of  the.king- 
ddthy  on  dej>arting  W 'fldiraers,  arid  'sottie  assisting  counsellors 
were  appointed  to'^direttf' fiirtf^  ^^BUt  these,' in  discharging  the 
*  ^''^^'tasin^iii^  of  the  offi(ife,'^diild  leave  the  priice  to  enjoy  all  those 
%  ..f  bfendishments  and  appendages  of  a'  splendid  court,  which  the 
world' ^^uld*^  be  its  eiger  to  pay  to  a  paternal  idol  so  prematurely 
eialtbd^  as  the  flatfered  child  wtould  be  impatient  to  receive. 
Aftc**  such  a  gratification  of  boyish  vanity,  before  ariy  judgmentf 
existed  to  counteract  its  mischiefi  what  behefit  could  Edward 
expect  that  his  son  Vould*  reteeive  from  any  moral  or  lettered 
tuitioii?  Good  iibuilsel  w6tild  oiJy  seem  monkish  severity; 
instruction;  pedantry ;  rebuk6,  impertinence ;  and  hesitating  obe- 
dience^ ^eh  to  irregular  caprices,  presumptuous  disaffection.  But 
Edward's  persohal  pride  blinded  his  discretion ;  and  that  bosom 
sin,  ^hich'  kd  him,  ai  much  as  his  policy,  to  seize  the  crowns 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  equally  urged  him  to  invest  his  son,  even 
in  childhood,  with  those  ostentatious  distinctions  which  defeated 
his  own  hopes  and  purposes,  and  severely  avenged  his  persevering 
and  unpitying  ambition.  The  paternal  mind  that  has  grown  up 
to  gre9.tness  amid  difficulties  and  restraints,  too  often  destroys  the 

natural 

*  The  Scala  Chronica,  written   in    the  Lei.  Coll.  vol.  2.  p.  543.     Rymer  gives  the 

time  of  Edward  III.  thus  mentions  the  cir-  oaths  that  the  king  exacted  from  Gaveston, 

cumstance  :  '*  Peter  Gavirston  was  accusid  who,  on  his  recal,  procured  the  Pope*b  abso- 

to  the  king  of  many  crymes,  and   as  not  lution  from  them.  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  2. 

worthy  to  be  about  his  sunne,  prince  Edwarde,  •  Wals.  I  list.  p.  39. 
wherapon  he  was  banishid  owt  of  England." 
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nituralifffomise  of  the  .son,  by;  surrounding,  h^  with,  those  ioxjittl^  •  c  H  A  F*; 
gencifi^rpg^d  difitinGtion^  )Vyjbi/?h  preclude  t^.  formation  of  actlv^) 
in^ettect^  sf:Q^y  judgment,  ^nd  moral  habitsw  .  ^edwa^ld  n. 


;The  ^Iduking's  advice  on  his  death-bed,  to  bis  successor,  to  be^ 
just  and  a^b^  to  all ;  to^  be  constant  in  his  word^  and  actions  ;^ 
to  be  kind  to  the  deserving,  and  merciful  to  the  di^essed;  and. 
n^ver  to  recal   Gav^s^n  on  pain  of  a  father's  malediction — was  ^ 
heard  by  a  mind  that  was  resolved  to  disobey  it ;  and  therefore, . 
beifore  his  father's  body.-h^  reached  London,  Edward  imprisoned . 
the  chief  minister,  and  sent  to  Gascony  for  his  banished  &vourite^ 
Continuing  to  act  with  all  the  precipitation  of « a  weak  mind,  he  Promotes 
created  him,  on  his  arrival,  earl  of  Cornwall;  an  honour,. then  as  hom>OT»f^**^ 
now,  usually  reserved  for  the  royal  family^ :  and  on  departing. for 
France,  to  marry  its  king's  daughter,  paasing  by  all  the  nobles 
of  his  court  and  country,  he  appointed  Gaveston  to  be.  its  regent, 
iii  his  absence^.     The  great. murmured,  and  obeyed;  but,  when 
they  attended^  with  the  regent,  to  receive  Edward  on  his  return 
fropi  his  nuptials,  they  were  disgusted  at  seeing  their  sovereign 
ru^   publicly  into   his  favourite's   arms,  .and   kiss  him  with  a 
famiiiarity  which  produced  a  general  contempt^^.     He  called  him 
his  brother ;  he  gave  him  Wallingford,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  his  queen  ^* ;  and  suffered  him  to  rule  like  a  second  king,  to 
whom  none  were  equal,  and  whom  all  were  to  obey". 

Elegant  in  his  perspn,  nice  in  his  manners,  and  sprightly  in  his 

intellect, 

'  W^l^(Hist.  p.  39. — ^Wylliam  de  Pakbg-  the  larger  part  of  the  barons,  that  is,  the 

ton  ftates,  that  Edward  on  his  death  bed  had  parliament,  did  not  consent  to  it.  p.  95. 

requested  of  his  favourite  lords,  that  *^  they  '  Trok.  5. — The  Monk  of  Malm,  says  it 

sbvUd  not  suffre  Peter  Gaveston  to  cum  agayne  was   a  '' mira  res/'  that  he  who  was  so 

yn  to  England  to  sette  his  sunne  agayne  on  lately  an  exile  from  England,  should  now  be 

ryot  J'  Lei.  Coll.  vol.  2.  p.  461. — He  arrested  its  governor  and  keeper.  98. 

the  minister  at  Waltham.  Hem*  1.  p.  244.  ^  Trok.  p.  5. 

*  Trok.  5.— The  Monk,  of  Mahu.  notices  "  W.  de  Pakingtou's  Chronicle.  3  Lei.  Coll. 

that  the  king  himself  doubted  whether  he  p.  461. 

had  the  power  to  confer  the  honour,  and  that  ."  Monk  of  Malm.  95. 
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Gaveston's 
arrogance ; 


intellect ^^,  Piers  lived  to  shew  that  the  same  early  greatness 
which  had  injured  his  royal  master,  had  not  been  more  salutary 
to  himself.  Instead  of  reconciling,  by  prudent  courtesies,  the  minds 
of  the  dissatisfied  great  to  his  undeserved  elevation,  he  gratified 
his  own  vanity,  and  affronted  theirs,  by  appearing  at  the  coro- 
nation in  superior  splendour^*.  This  exhibition  would  have  been 
soon  forgotten ;  but  he  proclaimed  a  tournament  at  Wallingford, 
and  had  the  folly  to  plan  an  insult  to  the  barons  who  attended  it, 
which  they  were  the  least  likely  to  forgive.  He  placed  on  his  own 
side  all  the  young  and  robust  knights,  whom  entreaty  or  reward 
could  allure,  and  by  their  numbers  overpowered  and  disgraced 
the  nobles  who  attempted  a  competition.  He  carried  off  the 
prizes  ^^.  His  arrogance  and  wilful  insolence  increasing  with  the 
king's  favour,  which  opposition  only  stimulated  to  fresh  extrava- 
Ifance^^  he  publicly  taunted  the  first  men  of  the  kingdom  with 
contumelious  nicknames  ^'^.  His  rapacity  was  also  precipitate  and 
undisguised ;  and  what  he  amassed  from  the  royal  treasure,  he  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom^®.     The  king  seemed  to  rival  him  in  folly  j  for 

it 


«•  Moor's  Vita  Ed.  11.  p.  593. 

^*  Moor^SPS.  And  Ad.  Murimuih  remarks, 
that,  surpassing  every  one  in  his  noble  habi- 
liments, he  incurred  the  envy  and  the  hatred 
of  all.  p-39. 

"•  Mon.  Malm.  97.    Trok.  6. 

"  The  Monk  of  Malmsbury  remarks,  that 
the  more  the  great  opposed  him,  the  more 
the  king  loved  him.  p.  95. 

'^  W.  de  Pakington  thus  mentions  them : 
•^*  calling  the  counte  of  Glocestre,  cosine  to 
the  king,  *  Cocolds  Byrde  ;'  syr  Henry  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln, '  Boele  Crenee;'  and  syrGui 
counte  of  Warwick,  *  Noer  Chien  d'Arderne ;' 
and  he  cauUed  the  gentil  counte  .Thomas  of 
Lancastre,  the  kinges  nephew,  '  Vielers 
porceo  quil  ezt  grelcs  et  de  bel  entaile.* " 
p.  461. — Walsingham  also  states,    that  he 


named  Lancaster  '  the  Stage  Player;'  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  *  Joseph  tlie  Jew^'  because 
he  was  pale  and  tall ;  and  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, because  his  complexion  was  sallow, 
'  the  Black  Dog  of  Arderue.'  p.  66. — The  con- 
tinuation of  Trivet,  says  generally,  proceres 
terne  contemnebat ;  infestis  verbis  et  mtfiis 
pomposis  eos  vilipendebat.  p.  4. 

"  Trokelowe  6. — The  old  chronicle  of 
Peter  College  says,  '  Gaveston  conveyed  the 
table  and  tristilles  of  gold  from  the  tresory 
of  Westminstre,  and  dely  vered  them  to  one 
Armery  of  Frbconbaude,  to  be  caryd  yn  to 
Gascoyn.'  2  Lei.  p.  473. — Hemingford  values 
the  treasure  sent  abroad  by  Gaveston,  at 
100,000  pounds,  besides  gold  and  precious 
stones,  p.  244. 
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it  is  remarked,  that  if  any  of  the  barons  entered  the  royal  <:hamber  c  H  A  ?• 
while  Gaveston  was  there,  his  smiles  and  conversaticm  were  wholly 
addressed  to  the  giddy  and  obnoxious  favourite  .  No  grace  £BVitai>n» 
could  be  obtained,  no  business  transacted,  with  the  sovereign,  but 
through  him  *^.  Even  the  tributes  of  respect  offered  by  his  people,, 
the  king  did  not  venture  to  take  without  Gaveston'a  participation 
and  permission*^.  This  absurd  prepossession  only  insured  bis 
destruction.  In  vain  the  king  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  of  con- 
tempt by  a  public  edict,  that  none  should  call  him  Piers  GavestoUi 
but  "  the  earl  of  Cornwall**/'  The  respect  which  insolence  forfeits^ 
no  authority  can  extort.  The  nobles  called  on  the  king  to  convene 
a  parliament,  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  land ;  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  order  that  they  should  not  come  to  it  armed  *^.  But 
the  resentment  of  the  nation  had  become  too  strong  for  his  con- 
trol. The  clergy  united  with  the  rest  of  the  public ;  the  baron$ 
fortified  their  castles*^ ;  and  the  people  were  visibly  disposed  to 
support  their  leaders.  Edward  at  last,  alarmed  at  his  own  danger, 
consented  that  his  favourite  should  again  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  archbishop  threatened  an  excommunication  if  he  delayed*^; 
when  Edward,  resolving  that  he  should  not  go  in  disgrace,  appointed 
him  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  sent  him  with  a  force  sufficient  to  enable 

him 

^  Mon.  Malm.  ito.  beiug  told  it  was,  he  mentioned   to  Peter, 

*  lb.  and  Trok.  6.  that  it  had  been  refused.     Gaveston  called 

**  Walter  de  Whytlesee,  one  of  the  monks  his  chamberlain,  and  gave  him  these  orders  : 

of  Peterbon/,  gives  us  a  remarkable  instance  *  Go  to  lord  £dward,  and  tell  him  that  I  am 

of  this :   When  the  King,  with  Gaveston,  willing  that  he  should  receive  the  abbot's 

visited  that  place,  the  abbot  seat  him  a  cup  present.'     The  officer  carried   the  rejected 

worth  fifty  pounds.    The  King  immediately  cop  to  Edward  with   this  message,  and  the 

inquired,  whether  Peter  had  received  any  King  then  eagerly  took  it,  and  thanked  the 

present  ?  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  abbot  for  his  liberality.    Wal.  Why tt.  Cenob. 

he  refused  to  accept  the   gift.    The  abbot  Burg.  Hist.  p.  171. 

hearing  of  this,  sent  to  Gaveston  a  cup  of  the  **  Mon.  Malm.  98. 

value  of  forty  pounds,  who  took  it,  with  a  ^  Plac.  ParL  voL  1.  pp.  445  &447. 

courteous  air,  and  thanks.    I'be  messenger  ^*  Mon.  Malm.  99. 

then  asking  the  favourite,  if  the  other  cup  f  Ibid,  loo* 
was* worthy  of  the  King's  acceptance?  and 
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'fif^  liim  to  acquire  some  miUtaiy  reputation  ^^;  a  vain  expectation. 
If  he  had  possessed  the  judgment  that  was  requisite  to  gain  success 
in  war,  he  would  not  hare  been  driven  from  the  English  court. 
His  first  advantages  were  succeeded  by  disaster.  He  lavished 
the  royal  revenues  of  the  country  in  wasteful  expenditure ;  and  his 
Irish  government  only  impoverished  his  sovereign,  and  increased 
the  public  hatred*^. 
Marries  the        Edward,  with  a  strange  imbecility,  pined  in  his  absence,  and 

king  8  niece.      ,,  -ii  ii- 

thought  anxiously  how  to  recal  mm.  It  was  suggested,  that  if  he 
married  him  to  his  own  niece,  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
alliance,  by  connecting  him  with  the  royal  family,  would  ^ve  him 
a  footing  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  protect  him  froni  their 
hostility.  The  project  was  accomplished ;  and  the  barons  paused, 
to  see  if  the  new  connexion  and  his  late  humiliation  would  change 
his  offensive  conduct*^.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  author  who  lived 
at  the  time,  and  who  writes  with  a  considerable  degree  of  feeling 
on  the  subject,  that  if  Gaveston  had  but  conducted  himself  pru- 
dently and  unostentatiously ;  or  if  the  king,  preserving  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friend,  had  but  behaved  with  due  consideration  to  his 
nobles;  their  opposition  would  have  ceased *^  But  the  arrogance 
and  avarice  of  Gaveston,  and  the  infatuation  of  his  sovereign,  con- 
tinuing, the  barons  assembled  with  the  commons  in  parliament, 
and  Gaveston  was  criminally  arraigned^.     He  was  sentenced  to 

perpetual 

**  Moor,  593.  thus  :  Badly  cQuneelling  the  king ;  obtaining 
^  Mon.  MaliD.  p.  100. — Ad.   Marimuth  his  treasure,  and  sending  it  out  of  the  king- 
says,  that  he  lived  in  Ireland  royally;  was  dom ;  drawing  to  himself  the  royal  power 
very  liberal,  and  much  beloved  there,  p.  40.  and  dignity;  *' seigneurant"' on  the  king's 
**  Trok.  p.  8.    That  this  marriage  had  the  state;  alienating  the  king  from  his  people; 
effect  of  strengthening  Gaveston,  is  the  opi-  despising  their  advice ;  not  suffering  good 
Dion  of  the  Mon.  Malm.  p.  96.  ministers  to  make  the  law  of  the  land ;  dis- 
*  Mon.  Malm.  110.  placing  them,  and  putting  his  creatures  iu 
**  The  charges  against  him  are  stated  in  their  stead;  taking  the  king's  lands  to  him- 
the   Parliamentary  Roll,    printed  in   Plac.  self;  giving  the  crown  lands  to  others;  lead- 
ParL  aSi.    They  may  be  briefly  enumerated  ing  the  king  to  war  without  the  assent  of  his 

par» 
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f^rpeta^ 'exile)  and  itii^w  fa*d«^,  ;*haa;../if  l^e  ^ja^d.  ip   -OffcAtf*. 

^JBlffd  J^mo/kg  tb686»  ^^^y   MWf^  ipf.^lrasiQg  tln/^.^JsN^'^  fltVOWr,  Gaveston 

,inla^  ordered'  to,  her  I  »bowse,.  aad  farbvWeB  1»  9^T0»/cj^  tkf^  banished. 

The  parliament  now  considered  it  necessary  to  interferg^.itetlf 
i  widi  the  tftdminiBtratio^  of  the  executive  gpitemmentn  Thie.  IJHurons  CMammot 
«id  tb^1  coouDons  passed  ordinances,  certainly  trenching  on  the 
jroyaL  prexogatires^  but  occasioned  by  the.  previous  misconduct* .  Ia 
order  to  discharge  the  king's  debts,  it  we^  enacted^  .that  no  grant 
.of  .lands  should  be  valid  without  their  assent^  and  that  aU  pre- 
ceding grants  should  be  recalled.  The  king.we«i  reatrainod  ftojgi 
/^gWQg.outiof  the  kingdom,  or  m^tkipg  w^];,  i^ithout.the  fif^rob^tiftn 
^of  the  .barons  in.  parliament..  All  evil  counsellors  were  to  be 
removed.  The  chancellor,  chief  justige,  treasurer^  chftocelloi;  and 
.chief  baxQAi  of  the  exchequer^  and  other  great  officers^  were. to  be 
jchosen  by  him  with  the  advice  of  hi^  barons  in  parliament..  Yarious 
jiltherMregulations  were  added;  and  it  was  also  declared,  that 
parliaments  should  be  held  once  in. every  year.,  pr  twice,  if  need 
.be,,  and. in. a  suitable. place^.  Some  of  the^e  provisions  were 
im^pisrations  on  the  royal  authority,  and  iiQply  ^  strong  mistrust 
..pfi the. royal  capacity.  But. the  whole  tenor  of  Edward's  reign  top 
,plearly  proves  the  justice  of  this  severe  imputation. 
.    Gavestcm,  unable  to  confront  the  storm  which  he  had  provok^ 

withdrew 

parliament ;  maintaining  robbers,  homicides,  son  frere  et  as  aatres,  terrea,  franchises  et 

&c. ;  sealing  blank  charters  with  the  great  baillies,  au  damage  et  deshonur  da  roi  et 

'  Seal,  to  the  deccfit  and  disinheritance  of  the  aperte  desheriteson  de  la  corone,  et  ausint 

CTOwii.  Parl.Plac.  p.283.  procure  de  maunder  hors  letCres  desous  la 

**  As,  p.  283,  '*  Emori  Friscanbaud,''  men-  targe  contre  lei  et  Tententione  du  roi.   Flac» 

tioned  in  the  preceding  Note  (iS.)  Pari.  284. 

*  This  Was  la  dame  de  Vesey,  qui  ad  pro-         "  See  these  Ordinationes  at  length,  fipom 

Vnf^  le  tb\  a^ner  a  sire  Henri  de  Beaumont  the  ParL  Rolls  m  Plac.  Pari.  aSi — ft86. 
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III. 

BEXOK  OF 
SDWAItD  IL 


GaveBtoti 
returns; 


trithdrew  to  France.  The  king  of  that  country  ordering  him.  to 
h§  seized^,  he  retired  to  Flanders.  But  a  life  of  difficulty  arid 
obscurity  was  insupportable  to  a  man  spoilt  by  royal  favour  an.d 
courtly  luxuries.  He  suddenly  returned  to  England,  and  moved 
from  place  to  place,  sometimes  secreted  in  the  king's  chamber, 
anxious  to  emerge  into  his  former  splendour,  but  pursued  too 
vindictively^^  to  dare  it.  He  tried  to  obtain  an  asylum  in  Scotland, 
but  was  refused^.  At  last,  weary  of  lying  hid  like  a  felon,  and 
trusting  to  the  king's  fondness  and  power,  he  ventured  desperately 
on  a  public  appearance  at  court,  and  was  received  by  Edward 
with  undissembled  transport. 

The  enraged  barons  assembled  again,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  excommunicated  Gaveston.  The  earl  of  Lancaster 
proclaimed  a  tournament,  as  a  legal  pretext  for  his  friends  meeting 
in  arms;  and  every  necessary  being  collected,  they  moved  to 
York^.  Edward  had  ]:daced  his  favourite  in  the  strong  caatle 
^t  Bamburg^.  The  barons  dispersed  abroad,  that  there  could  be 
no  peaice  in  the  reblm,  that  the  king  would  have  no  treasure,  nor 
the  queeft  her  becoming  honours,  nor  the  great  their  suitable  rank 
aiid  confederation,  while  Gaveston  was  alive.  They  made  the 
fiarl  of  Lancaster,  a  nobleman  of  the  royal  blood,  their  leader.; 
Svhose  iather-in-law,  on  his  death-bed,  had  exhorted  him  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  people,  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  to 
be  dutiful  to  the  king,  yet  to  remove  from  him  all  bad  ministers, 
and  to  support  Magna  Charta  and  the  articles  of  regulation  ^^. 

They 

••  Trok.  p.  9. 

•  Among  our  public  records,  we  still  have 
.the  writ  de  scrutando  P.  G.  latitantera  in 
Devon.  Coniw.  Somers.  et  Dors,  against  the 
foaa  of  the^  ordinances  of  the  nobles  and 
iLing*— ^Thc  Monk  intimates,  that  he  was 
sometimes  in  the  king's  palace,  sometimes 
at  Wallingford,  and  sometimes  in  Tintagel 
castle,  p.  117. 

••  The  Scottish  king's  answer  wis,  "  How 


can  the  king  of  England  keep  his  treaty  with 
me,  if  he  does  not  keep  his  oath  to  his  own 
liege  men!"  Mon.  Malm.  p.  118. 

^  Mon.  MaUn.  119. 

»•  Th.  Moor,  p.  593. 

*•  Trok.  p.  13.  The  dying  earl  reminded 
him,  that  he  had  already  three  counties,  and 
with  his  daughter  would  have  two  more ;  so 
that  Lancaster  was  now  supported  by  the 
force  of  five  English  counties*- 
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They  presented  their  petitions  to  their  sovereigo,,  wh(>,  refusing*  all     CHAP, 
compliance,  sailed  from  York  to  Newcastle.    The  barons  followed*  ^^^^^  '^ 
The  king  witiidrew,  with  his  Peter,  to  Tinmouth*^.     The  barons  bdwaed  h. 
soon  reached  that  town ;  and  as  they  entered  it,  the  king, ,  heedless^ 
of  the  tears  of  his  pregnant  queen,  refused  to  part  with  Grf^vestoni 
and  hurried  with  him  into  a   ship,   and   jailed-  down  to  Scar- 
borough^^.    The  castle  was  strong,  but  it  hftd  no  provisions  ;  and  Taken  by  the 
the  barons  again  advancing,  the  idng  was  compelled  to  leave  vhit)i 
to  his  fate,  and  to  withdraw  to  York^.     To  sav§  bis  life,  ^war^ 
promised  to  comply  with  all  the  petitions. of  the  irritated  ppbl^s ; 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  swore  to  keep  him  safe  till. a  specified 
day,  that  ia  the  interval  some  negociations  might  be  entered  into 
for  his  preservation^.      On  .the   road  to  Wallingford,  with  his 
prisoner,  Pembroke  rested  at  the  village  of  Dadington,  befweep  : 

Oxford  and  Warwick.     '^  You  are  fatigued,''  said  the  earl  to  hira,  ' 

"  and  need  refreshment ;  I. have  business.;  you  may  remain:  ,hCT0  ' 

till  I  return :"  and  .left  him  under  the  care  of  a  slender  guard ^. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  called  thp 
*  black  dog  of  Ardern/  came  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  villag€t^ 
mmmoned  his  chamberlain^  and  bade  him  rouse  his.  piaster  froifi 
his  bed.  The  alarmed  favourite  was  compelled  to  obey,  and  to 
follow  the  vindictive  earl  on  fo(A.  His  pace  being  slow,  he  was 
placed  on  a  mule,  to  travel  faster;  and  he  was  carried  in  insulting 
triumph  to  Warwick,  amid .  sounding  horns  and  a  scouting 
populace^. 

Pembroke,  hearing  of  this  movement,  sued  for  his  dehverance, 
pleading  his  own  oath  and  danger.    Gloucester  answered  him,  that 

Warwict 

*•  Trok.  15.  «  Trok.  17. 

*  lb.  16.— Lancaster  sent  a  message  of         ^  Moor,  593.   Trok.  17. 
respect  and  consolation  to  the  queen,  but         ^  Mon.  Malm.  lao.    Trok.  17. 
would  not  visit  ber^  lest  tbat  should  excite         ^  Mon.    Malm.    121.    Moor^  593.   aiijil 

the  king's  anger  to  her  prejudice,  lb.  Trok.  17. 

'  ■    p2    ■ 
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REIOV  OF 
EDWARD  IT. 


Killed  by 
the  earl  of 
LaDcasters 
command. 


Warwick  had  acted  by  the  general  advice,'  and  that  he  must  abide 
the  chances  of  his  own  jperil.  Pembroke  then  went  to  Oxford, 
soliciting  the  clergy  and  citizens  there  to  aid  him  in  recovering 
Gaveston.  They  dechned  to  interfei'e ;  and  Warwick  announced 
to  Peter,  that  he  must  die  that  day.  Humbled  and  tremblings 
he  threw  himself  at  the  earl  of  Lancaster's  feet,  exclaiming^ 
"  Generous  earl!  pity  me/'  But  his  previous  sarcasms  had 
blunted  the  earl's  compassionate  feelings.  The  only  answer:  hfe 
received  was  the  stem  and  vindictive  command,  "  Take  hiiA 
away,  take  him  away!''  and  he  was  led  into  the  earl's  county^ 
that  the  meditated  violence  might  be  committed  in  the  territory 
of  a  nobleman,  whose  power  and  relationship  to  the  crown  might 
best  confront  its  future  indignation.  He  was  there  delivered  to 
two  Welshmen.  One  stabbed  him,  the  other  severed  his  head. 
His  death  was  not  believed  till  the  head  was  exhibited.  The 
barons  then  dispersed;  and  some  friars  coming  from  Oxford; 
removed  the  body,  to  be  buried  in  that  city^.  A  deed  like  this, 
whatever  may  have  been  Gaveston's  demerits,  was  a  foul  and 
revengeful  murder ;  and  Lancaster  lived  to  experience  the  severe 
retaliation,  which  the  wilful  shedding  of  human  blood  usually 
produces*^ 

Piers  Gaveston  is  described  to  have  had  some  interesting  quali- 
ties*®, which  might  have  made  him  useful  both  to  the  king  and 
people,   if  he  had  not  been  ruined  by  courtly  pomp,  and  been 

seduced, 


*•  Mon.  Malm.  121 — 124.  Moor,  593. 
Ad.  Murim.  44. 

V  The  reflection  of  the  Monk  of  Malmsbury 
on  his  death,  is  remarkable  for  that  age :  *'  Let 
the  English  courtiers  beware,  lest,  trusting 
to  the  king's  favour,  they  should  despise  the 
barons  (the  Parliament.)  These  are  a  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  kingdom,  without  whom 
the  king  can  attempt  or  execute  nothing 
great.  Hence  they  who  undervalue  the  barons, 


despise  the  king,  and  shew  themselves  guilty 
of  treason.''    Mon.  Makn.  p.  124. 

^  The  Scala  Chronica  says  of  him,  that 
at  first  he  was  '*  noble,  liberal  and  gentil,  in 
summe  fascions.'^  2  Lei.  545.  And  Ad* 
Murimuth,  having  intimated  that  he  was 
much  loved  in  Ireland,  "adds,  ''  for  he  was 
splendid  and  bountiful  in  giving  presents, 
and  in  procuring  honours  and  lands  for  his 
adherents.'^  p.  40*   - 
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seduced,   by  the  king^s   womanish   fondness,   to   an  absurd  and    chap; 
childish  arrogance!*^.     As  the  nation  was  becoming  too  fierce  and 
warlike,  from  the  martial  spirit  and  ambition  of  Edward  L  the  edwaed  xi^ 
elegant  accomplishments  of  Gaveston  were  adapted,  to  soften  and  '       ' 

civilize  the  public  manners ;  and,  from  the.  six  years  contiauance 
of  his  power,  probably  left  some  serviceable  impressions  on  th^ 
court  and  nation.  His  death,  from  the  general  dissatisfaction 
which  his  own  foolish  humours  had  excited,  was  received,  with 
much  popular  exultation,  though  it  appears  to  have  astonished 
.many  at  the  boldness  of  the  crime.  It  was  a  new  thing  thus 
to  brave  the  power. and  provoke  the  resentment  of  a  king  of 
England,  not  only  by  rebellion,  but  by  destroying  his  chosen 
favourite^.  It  brought  the  king  and  the  parliament  again  to  a 
measured  trial  of  their  strength;  and  the  issue  must  have  been 
^critical  to  English  Uberty,  if  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  had  been 
less  universally  unpopular. 

The  king  was  with  reason  indignant  at  the  catastrophe,  and  at  The  King's 
the  breach,  of  feith   which  had  accompanied  it^^     Some  coun^ '"'*'«"*^^''''' 
sailed  him  to  moderate  measures;  but  the  friends  of  Gaveston, 
;of  whom  .Hugh  le  Despenser  was  one,  stimulated  him  to  revenge. 
.He  called  out  his  knights  to  arms,  garrisoned  his  castles,  collected 

his 

^  The    Monk    of   Malsmbury   solemnly  whom  the  king  adopted  to  be  a  brother,  loved 
asserts,  '^  I  believe  and  firmly  declare,  that  as  a  son,  and  made  his  friend  and  companion, 
if  Peter  had  from  the  beginning  conducted  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should  be 
himself,   towards  the   great,   prudently  and  great,  who  could  defend  such  a  deed.    Hence 
respectfully,  none  of  them  would  have  op-  Thomas   earl  of  Lancaster,  as   nobler  and 
posed  him.''  p.  no.    What  a  lesson  to  pride,  more  potent  than  all,  took  on  himself  the 
and  to  favourites  !    But  perhaps  before'  any  peril,  and  ordered  Peter,  after  being  thrice 
xoan  can  become  bl  favourite  of  a  prince,  both  banished,  to  be  killed.'*  p.  124. 
must  be  equally  unworthy.  Judicious  friend-         *'  Ad.  Mur.  thus  describes  the  king's  feel- 
ship  is   honourable   and   beneficial  to    the  ings:    ''  The   King  remained  tranquil,  but 
thrbue ;  favouritism  implies  imbecility.  dissembling;  vexed  at  the  death  of  Gaveston, 
^  The  Monk  of  Malmsbury  rem&rks,  "  In  and  meditating  a  revenge,  which,  when  the 
billing  Peter,  an  arduous  enterprise  was  un-  opportunity  afterwards  came,    he.  did  not 
dertaken;  nor  has  any  thing  like  it  happened  spare/  p.  45, 
in  our  days.    They  killed  the  great  count, 
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PART     his  archers,  assembled  his  military  force,  and  then  summoned  the 
barons  to  parliament.     They  came  to  London*  like  men  prepared 

REIGN  OF  1  -T  T  11  ,      .     1 

kuwardii.  to  encounter  hostility.  Lancaster  appeared  with  1000  knights 
and  1500  foot ;  Hereford  with  a  host  of  wild  Welsh  salvages ; 
Warwick  with  all  his  men  of  Arderne  ;  and  the  other  barons  with 
the  greatest  power  they  could  collect.  Such  a  parliament  was  too 
formidable  to  be  attacked.  The  barons  did  not  go  immediately  to 
the  king,  but  sent  to  announce  their  coming,  and  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  their  being  convened.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  interfered 
as  a  mediator.  They  disclaimed  all  intention  of  disrespect  to  the 
king,  but  avowed  their  suspicion  of  his  advisers.  Edward  at  last 
desired  to  know  their  wishes.  They  answered,  the  confirmation 
of  the  ordinances,  and  his  remission  of  all  penalties  for  Gaveston's 
death.  The  king  assented  to  the  pardon,  on  the  condition  that 
his  late  favourite  was  not  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor.  They  replied, 
that  this  exception  would  leave  them  exposed  to  legal  prosecution. 
The  king  would  not  concede  farther ;  and  the  barons,  perceiving 
that  he  sought  by  protraction  to  exhaust  them  by  their  expenses, 
withdrew  to  their  homes  ^^.  Edward  went  to  France,  on  the 
invitation  of  its  sovereign,  to  be  present  at  the  festivities  on  the 
investment  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the  military  belt^*.  The 
quarrel  with  the  barons  was  at  last  terminated  ^^;  and  the  next 
great  incident  of  this  reign  was  the  calamitous  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn, 

*'  This  detail  is  given  vfiih  much  probable  •"  Mon.  Malm.  134. — Id  131a,  £dw.  III. 
minuteness  by  the  Mon.  Malm.  125 — 134.  was  born  at  Windsor.  Moor,  593. 
He  seems  to  have  penned  down  his  narration  "  Some  of  the  records  of  the  king's 
and  reflections  at  the  very  time,  for  he  adds  pardons  for  Gaveeton's  death  are  in  the 
soon  afterwards,  on  the  king  going  to.  France,  Rotul.  Pari.  pp.  74 — 76.  The  Monk  of 
'^  May  God  bring  him  back  safe !— ^Lo,  our  Malmsbury  here  gives  an  effusion  of  his 
king  has  now  reigned  six  years,  and  yet  contemporary  feelings,  for  be  suddenly  ex- 
has  done  nothing  hitherto  worthy  of  either  claims^  '*  Mightiest  God !  remove  all  false 
praise  or  renjembrance^  except  that  he  has  and  perfidious  men  from  our  Sovereign." 
married  royally,  and  obtained  an  heir  to  his  p.  140. 
kingdom."  p.  135. 
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biirh,  which  closed  the  reign  of  Bruce  with  glory,  and  astonished    chap. 
England  with  an  unexpected  defeat. 

*  REIGN  OF 

Edward,  instead  of  leading  into  Scotland  the  forces  which  hia  edwarp  u. 
father  had  so  anxiously  collected  for  its  subjection,  abandoned  the  ^  "^  ' 
invasion.  He  attempted  afterwards  an  ineffectual  incursion.  But 
in  1313,  when  Robert  Bruce  had  taken  Edinburgh  and  was 
besieging  Stirling,  he  resolved  on  a  powerful  aggression.  He 
summoneid  his  barons  to  attend  him :  they  answered,  that  par-* 
liameht  ought  to  be  first  assembled.  The  king  declared  the' 
necessity  to  be  urgent :  they  replied,  that  if  they  accompanied 
him  to  the  war  without  the  assent  of  parUament,  they  should 
violate  the  ordinances.  The  king  preferring,  as  usual,  prerogative 
to  policy,  commanded  their  services.  To  avoid  his  vindictive 
measures  niany  went,  but  some  only  sent  their  forces**. 

He  marched  in  great  power  to  Scotland,  and  with  moderate  Battle  of 
good  conduct  must  have  been  irresistible.  It  is  interesting  to  bur^^  ' 
observe  how  superior  power  can  be  defeated  by  superior  intelli- 
gence. Bruce,  whom  even  his  enemies  praise**,  met  the  peril 
like  a  consummate  general.  He  could  not  hope  to  beat  the 
flnglish  cavalry,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  it*^.  He  dis- 
mounted all  his  own  horse,  and  formed  his  forces  into  an  army 
of  foot.  They  were  about  40,000  men.  He  divided  them  into 
three  bodies ;  none  on  horseback.  Each  man  wore  a  light  armour, 
which  a  sword  could  not  easily  pierce ;  battle-axes  were  at  their 
sides,  and  lances  in  their  hands.  He  compacted  them  into  a  thick 
mass,  a  bristled  hedge  *^,  like  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
from  its  union  and  soHdity  was  impenetrable.     To  secure  them 

from 

**  Mod.  Malm.  144 — 146.  horse,  p.  25.    The  Scala  Chronica  observes^ 

**  The  Moi)k  says,  "  I  should  praise  Robert  that  the  recent  victory  of  the  Flemings  over 

Bmce,  if  his  being  guilty  of  homicide  and  the  French  at  Courtray,  had  given  Bruce  aft 

treason  did  not  make  me  silent."  107.  example,  that  cavalry  might  be  defeated  by 

"  Trokelowe  says,  the  battle  of  Falkirk  infantry.     *i  Lei.  547. 

liad  taught  the  Scotch  the  inferiority  of  their  "  Mon.  Malm.  149.    Trok.  ^. 
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P  AKT    frdMjthe  firetjwsatilfr.ef  tb^EBgUfeh  €av#Jiry,:he  ^pJlx>yi^  l^f^fgUt 

Ul  c%giogtiiteh^  aloagh)$  line^  fromr^ght  taJe^,  thr^aj£^d^^ 

xDWARftT^.  and  broad,   which  he  covered  with  hurdles  strewed  .*^4i^  ff^f, 

""*      *istiong  enough  few:  his  foot  to  pass  over,  but  weak  eaQugh.to..b|eak 

under  the  weight  of  a  horse^^*    In  a.reconnoitnng  dJfinjogj^h^Qjq .the 

«day.  preceding  the  great  conflict,    he  had  thp  .advai(i(a^,.  aod 

displayed  his   personal  strength   and   valQur,;  .  $f^    hf^,^;5ucc^ 

alarmed  the  English  into,  a  belief  that  .he  meditated  a  fugh^^4tac|c. 

iXhi«' conjecture  kepti  them  watching ;  and  t^e  day,l^f|)ip^iJ9g(}p 

4h^  a  festiyali    they  passed  the    Qight  in  catroiising^f.  .^^^iji  f)^ 

ftnorning,  .th#  ivetwan  cjbupfs  advised  the.  ku:^,.,ip^  aj^rRHfft  i9f.<tjjp 

fe^gue  of  a  dej^pless  night  ,an4  l^e  effect  of,  tJi^T  if^fftyi^y^.tp 

.^fefer  the. battle  till  the  mftrjrow.     The  youqg^ ,.in^f}j  4fifi4p<JiitJjip 

CQWiseL     The  earl  of  Gloucester  enforced,  it...  ,j^I;^^  |vngt)^,t;l^ 

^weakness  to  call  him  a  traitor  for  his  priwiepce^*  ,"  Yftiff  sjiall^  sj^ e 

jto-day/'  he  indignantly  answered,  "  thsit  I  ain|  nq^tj^pr  g,,,jtraitp^ 

noracoward^V  I./.--.!..,-,   i, 

«4  June         The  English  were  formed  in  three  lines,  owe,  of[  .th|eij;i^i;iigl>tj5, 

another  their  infantry  arjd  archers,  the,  third  witji^th^.^pig  apd 

clergy.     Bruce  refreshed  his  troops  with  bread  an^j,wine?^3^.,^nd 

harangued  them  on  topics  calculated  to  increase  their  rfsqlution^, 

.He  placed  himself  in.  tiie  front  of.  the    army  911  foot^^tl^i^^.  l^i? 

»         ,    ..  ^xampte 

"  Moor,  594«  Hi9  next  waa,  that  the  English.had  l^roygUt 

"  Moor  says,  there  were  vino  madentes,  rycht  till  our  hand 

teassaile   and  drinkchaile,   plus   solito  into-  Ryches  into  sa  gret  quantite 

fiantes.  p.  594.  Xhal  the  powereat  ofyow^fi^ll  be  . 

•  Mon.  Malm.  149.  Bath  ryche,  and  mychty  tharwithall, 

••  lb.— Moor  describes  them  as  "  burning  Giff  that  we  wyne,  as  weill  may  fall, 

with  the  love  of  liberty  and  their  country." 

,^  --. .  Ilis  third  point  was,                            * 

p.  sy^-* 

^  Barbour  indulges  his  eloquence  on  this  The  thred  is»  that  we  for  our  lyvyt, 

speech,  1.  12.  pp.  129 — 133.    His  topics  are  And  for  our  childre ami h€  our^iy/fit  t 

judicious —  And  for  owr  firedome,  and  for  eur  kpdi 

The  fyrst  is,  that  we  haiff  the  rycht,  As  strenyeit  into  k)ataiii8iwid«  •  p,  13a, 


And  for  the  rycht,  ay  God  will  iycht. 
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example  might  prevent  any  one  from  thinking  of  flight  ^^    He  tek    C  H  A  P. 
the  greatness  of  the  moment,   and  his  soul  was  equal  to  die 
emergency.  epwabb  n.^ 

The  tumult  of  battles  is  so  great,  the  events  so  rapid  and 
various,  and  they  are  seen  from  such  different  points  of  view,  that 
several  accounts  of  the  same  conflict  will  be  often  disnmikr  to 
each  other.  Hence  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  is  told  with 
difierent  circumstances  by  the  Scotch  and  English  writers  ^^  The 
main  incidents  in  the  latter  are,  that  the  English  knights  began 
the  struggle  with  the  sun  shining  on  their  gilt  shields  and  bur- 
nished helms,  instead  of  waiting  till  noon,  when  the  sun  would 
have  turned  to  their  right  ^.  That  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  impa-" 
tient  of  the  king's  taunt,  advanced  to  meet  the  body  under  Douglas 
too  eagerly,  to  have  the  credit  of  the  first  blow ;  that  his  horse 
being  killed,  he  fell,  and,  from  the  weight  of  his  armour,  could  not 
nse  unassisted.  That  his  knightly  companions,  astonished  at  \m 
disaster,  hesitated  ^,  and  one  only,  who  had  fought  in  Germany, 
seeing  the  king  about  to  retreat,  cried  out,  that  he  was  not  used  to 
fly^,  and,  letting  go  the  king's  bridle,  which  he  was  holdings 
rushed  to  the  earFs  succour,  but  was  overpowered  and  killed  ^. 
That  the  English  cavalry,  also  charging  on  the  Scots,  the  horses 
stumbled  on  the  treacherous  turf^  and  threw  their  riders  on  the 
Scottish  lances.  That  the  second  line  increased  the  evil ;  for,  seeing 
the  enemy  rush  on,  they  discharged  their  arrows,  which  fell  on  tiie 
unarmed  backs  of  the  struggling  English  knights;  and  that, 
alarmed  at  the  general  confusion,  Edward  was  advised  to  quit  the 

field. 

•  Trok.  i6.  ••  Mon.  Malm.  149, 150. 

"  Barbour^s  acconnt  is  in  the  last  part  of  ^  ScalaChron.  p.  547.  This  was  Sir  Giles 

his  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  his  thirteenth  A rgen tyr. 

book.    lu>rd  Hailes  for  the  most  part  adopts  m  Mon,  Malm,— Barbour  notices  this  in* 

It ;  vol.  2.  pp.  45— 49-  cident,  L  13.  p.  156, 

^  Moor,  594. 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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PART     field ^^     A  gleam  of  his  father's  spirit  seems  at  this  moment  to 
have  lightened  in  his  feeble  soul ;  for  it  is  added,  that,  in  a  state 

RBiaV  OF  o  '  ^       ^ 

EDWARD  II.  of  fury  at  the  disaster,  he  rushed  on  the  Scots  like  a  lioness  robbed, 
of  her  "whelps,  till  he  was  carried  off  by  his  knights,  who  saw  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  ^^• 

Defeat  of  the  The  defeat  was  irretrieyable.  At  the  sight  of  the  royal  banner 
°^  *®  •  quitting  the  field,  the  army  dispersed  in  panic.  Resistance  was  at 
an  end.  Flight,  pursuit,  and  destruction^  ensued.  The  king 
Towed  to  the  Virgin,  that  if  he  got  safely  away,  he  would  build  a 
convent  for  the  poor  Carmelites  ^^ ;  and  he  sought  to  take  refuge  in 
an  adjoining  castle,  but  the  drawbridge  was  raised  against  him, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  pass  on«  This  refiisal  was  deemed  a. 
treason,  but  it  proved  to  be  his  preservation  ;  for  if  he  had  made 
it  his  asylum,  he  would  have  been  taken.  Repulsed  here^  this 
degenerate  son  of  a  magnanimous  &ther  fled  onward  with  the 
younger  Spenser,  reached  Dunbar,  and  there,  getting  into  a  ship^ 
sailed  precipitately  to  Berwick. 

No  defeat  could  be  more  disgracefiiL  The  knights,  throwing 
eflf  their  armour,  fled  half  naked  over  the  coimtry,  and  were  pur^ 
sued  for  fifty  miles  ^^.  The  slaughter  was  proportionably  great, 
llie  Scots  took  baggage  to  the  value  of  200,000  pounds,  and  a 
great  number  of  noble  captives,  whose  ransoms  made  them 
affluent  ^^.  Bruce  dktinguished  himself  for  hLs  humanity  to  the 
prisoners.  He  distributed  the  spoil  with  magnificent  liberality ;  and 
by  this  brilliant  success  completed  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
and  the  security  of  his  hard-earned  throne  ^^  rp« 

••  Moor,  594.  "  Mon.  Malm.  151. 

*  Trokelowe  raeatioM  this  circoumtancf ,  "  The  earl  of  Gloucester  woatd  not  have 

^97;  and  the  Scala  Chronica  8a>8,  ''The  heeo  killed*  but  that  he  ivent  into  the  fiald 

Kiog  in  chafe  foute  sore,  and  hud  hia  horse  without  his  ''  toga  propriae  armaturae/'  and 

pauncl^d,  but  he  ^ot.another,"  p.  547.  therefore  was  not  recognized.  Moor,  594. 

"^  Moor,  594. "  To  this  vow,  Oriel  college  "  Trokelowe,  28.    The  Latin  rhiraer  of 

in  Oxford  owes  its  establishment."    Haile's  this  period|  Robert  of  Baston,  composed  two 

Annals,  3.  p.  49.  poems 
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The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  a  repetition  of  the  errors    Ch  a  P. 
of  its  commencement.     Hugh  de  Spenser,  who  had  been  in  the      ^    * 
train  of  Graveston,  became  another  favourite,  and  succeeding  tb  edward  n. 
Kis  influence,  and  untaught  by  bis  cata^rtrophe,  adopted  his  follies 
and  misconduct.     The  king  became  again  at  variance  with  his 
1>arons;  and  Spenser  and  his  father  were  the  objects  of  the  popular 
animosity^'*.     They  fell  its  victims,  but  not  till  the  great  leader  of 
the  barons,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  had  preceded  them  to  the  tomb. 

This  potent  and  applauded  nobleman  ruined  his  popularity  by  Earl  of 
his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Berwick.    In  ldl9»  the  Scots  made  becomes 
a  bold   irruption   into  Yorkshire,  to  surprise  the  qtieen.     They  ^^^  ^' 
missed  ttet  booty,  but  Berwick  was  betrayed  to  them.     The  king 
advanced  to  recover  it;  but  Lancaster  suddenly  withdrawing  with 
his  forces  from  the  royal  camp^  the  king  failed  in  his  attempt,  and 
the  Scots  reached  their  homes  unhurt.    A  great  national  clamour 
arose  at  this  event,  and  public  rumour  said,  that  the  earl  had  been 
bribed  by  Bruce  with  40,000  pounds  to  favour  his  escape.    Other 
accounts  refer  the  secession  of  Lancaster  to  his  resentment  at  the 
king's  announcing  his  intention  to  make  the  obnoxious  Spenser  the 
governor  of  the  city.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the    king^s 
friends  industriously  kept  up  the  outcry  of  treachery,  for  it  was 
their  interest  to  do  so ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Monk  of 
Malmsbury  speaks   of  it,   shews  that  this  opinion   became  the 

public 

poems  on  the  Scottish  wars;  the  one  con-  hlamed  for  admitting  her;  they  alleged,  that 

tSBiDg  a8  and  the  other  66  quatrains  of  Latin  it  was  not  the  king's  custom  to  refuse  admis- 

rhime :  These  are  in  the  Cotton  Library,  sion  to  minstrels  at  his  festivities.    She  was 

Titos  A  30.  persoed  and  taken,  and  owned  that  a  knight 

"  A  singular  mode  was  used  to  apprise  had  employed  her.     The  knight  being  qiies- 

the  king  of  the  public  discontent:  **  As  he  tioned^  told  the  king,  that  he  had  taken  that 

was  dining  in  Westminster-ball,  a  woman  course  to  apprise  him  that  he  was  neglecting 

entered   it  on  horseback,   dressed  like  the  the  knights  who  had  served  so  £Eiithfully  both 

minstrels,  and,  going  round  the  table  in  their  his  father  and  himself,  and  was  enriching 

manner,  presented  to  the  king  « letter,  and,  others  who  had  not  borne  the  burthen  of  the 

turning  her  bridle,  d<(p$uted.  The  porters  were  day.''  Tiok.  pp.  39,  40. 
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1^«>  HIftTaB)y.JORi.EI*(aDAWG.; 

attoitt^d^ilKKiiMpopidar^        gone*  (r  H«iW«6*6w.^fte3^pe9fe^y;. 
Ic^R^^d  to  tiftrJefdiaf iife  ei^^  -'i.tM,.j    .  -^fj,;,,    d.  t 

to  form  an   attaohneat/tonhfe  fibwouidtes^j  ^ 
8abJ6a»iikcrmfted&mtm«Qrt.;  ^and:Jjii8»idii»i^ 

o^idi^inttomirdB  Athci^n^lMchaEngfishlbwroaslwo^^  T^hrfH^f> 
T&ie^w^eB-^jKDodi  themaelvis  ^enbdiacaetoit»  tbeir^^t^v^n^Mlis^i 
tb*  young«ir  Spenipry  -ar^  itocdyed^f  dirough  hi«i^  hi  Mmsmtr  Up  thm^ 
ajjphoationsf  JDaorsk  andl  adrerae^  aasfmi^  ^^  Tfeaifc  genffraj^  di^qoQj^^iH  t 
uilhMb  uifa^m <  ifeito f  a  .Tindiclive  /confedesMy  :  and  asiin  i^Wk  figft^ 
tW]^reat:cwite  ialwajaalin  !th«  afttatdde  of  .irojjfiije,.  tiwy  ^ifWJteij 
their  nsilitai^  retainers  toatteck  ^dMiestateaiof  >tfau&  loioA^r'^  d^ihfg^.i 
iif  I'Walefr  and  thd  •Marched j  tbey  .deabroyed  hi»  tv'^XHlf^rAQ^j 
plundeted  hiftL.i]iov6afaleftt  aodthreitemed  ao^fiavqalyt  tbe  tlivoa^jo^, 
l)otkrtli6  Spensets^  tliat  they*  thought  at  laeoeasary  tq  .eyftde  the , 
The  Spensers  stonn  'by  fligdnu  b  Hie  baTOQs  'ma&in<  pafliament  at. We^tpuoatenj  i 
ahd  the  king  was  compeUfidt  toiaosentrto  the  ba&iaipimcnt  (E^fnhi4> 
fi^^eayit^^v^  u  i-    1    *   .    >■-    -r.,  -'•!  ..Ji!  ',  •  .      .    ,    , 

1321.       .^An  iiliuh::  to  the.qiwen^ltvhichiiiiadei  the   barons  lUOpopidaiv 
r^orod.  the  Jung's  power.'    Approachidig  a.  castle  of  .one  of  t^ 
conjGoderaled  nobles,  she  was  refiised  permuuaion  to,  pasQ  the  mghx 
J  -  there. 

**  He  utters  a  series  of  indignant  apos-  crimes,  and  to  make  their  bad  actions'  worse 

tropbes  against  the  earl,  as  if  he  believed  th^  than  thej  were.'' 

charge,  pp.  198,  199.  "  Moor,  595. — Pakington  describes  ibb 

elder  Spenser  as  cursing  his  son  as  the  caoM 

^  Ad.  Mur.  p.  55.  Moor,  p.  595*  He  says  of  his  disgrace;  and  the  younger  as  robbing 

candidly,  ''  I  confess  these  errors  in  Hugh,  on  the  sea  during  his  exile,  and  taking  out 

but  not  as  the  vulgar  talked  of  them,  who  of  two  ships,  abotit  Sandwich;  goods  to  tiVK 

studied  by  their  fictions  to  shew  greater  value  of  £.  4o,ooo«  p.  4^63. 
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tlme.'^T^'^iirepiitM  rtideiMt rained  thbFyet  dhnnlmasif eettl^   c*i aP) 
of  tllb  ttgi^$>f^d^iiH(ghti>tanflofbme^;9Sfi^mbledt  nxttd  the.ikiiigjdM;^       ^^^ 
stiffldtetlt'>ltiiiujte]^  to  djttbtb  him  to  tadie  Ast  tdMle;  ^ditoippMefdisDw^^iAifo' 

of  the  opposing  barons,  tmd  Twwermg  -the  iaubimssioii  of  KHlii^ni>) 
H^^i^^t' t^ 4fea{)tiv^  lo^di^  T<itvtt*4  andju  a  aiiloHnquent  parliiwetit^       q££ r 
p^urM ^  MTOCatioh  o^the  exile  offthe /Spemerb^^i  > i>    ah    o  >. j;  ... 

iheyidtiiftd  ^tk^&^lpet^^T^kiyd  ia'\n(AystMB^ ( him.  Tke  ^ueifnoa  o^ 
siibtfti^ibtti  i^b#'^iittQ«MidJ  It"^)Wjiai^gedTvith  reproach.  tsigihA^ 
LahdiittJ^f^  ihat  be  Might  «ubmit*'wdh  saisty,'  because,  beuagv  al 
prifi^b  of  ^le  royat  btood^he" would '<find  easy (graoc)^  faiit  that  to. 
tli«Yi^y'^M(l^df>  life^iiberty,  or  propevtyy  mcfafc  Wlhe- consequence  of 
a^t^MiiL  ^The  barl  of;  Hereford^  yieldin^v  against' his  judgOMOt, 
t^ th^r' feelings,  attenypted  a  »batcle  with  ^ther  troyal> tvoopi^    Jbe) 
laAM'dF^'  tiralty  Weldhman,  throst Suddenly  up  aj  crevice  in  the/ 
bridge  dnivhich  Hereford  was  standing,  piei-6ed  faisibowels*    The-: 
dliifeat'of  h^  fViends  quickly  followed  his  disasterw    Lancaster,  and  Lancaster 
ni«ety>*fifve  of  th«  chief »bar(insi  hwoiifets,«id  knights,  .were  taken !^.  £uS*"^ 
His'^nsahguinity  to  the  crown'  was  no  protection  against  the  king's    r 
resftohkieiM^'he  WdA  tueat^  as  -contempUioosly  as  he  had  behaved 
to  Gaveston^.   Eighteen  of  his  friends  were  drawn  and  quartered^ 
thb 'rest' banished  or  imprisoned ^^  •  He  was  carried  to  Pomfret, 
underwent  the  form  of  a  hasty  trial,  without  the  opportunity  of 
de^ce,  and  was  hittriied,  with  every  mark  of  disrespect,  to  a 
'     '  scaffold. 

^,^Qox^  5£(5.— Trokelowe  remarks,  that  tb'e  and  put  me  into  thy  mercy/"  W.  Paking. 

the  affair  of  the   castle  hurt  the  cause  of  Chron.  p.  464. 

th^  j^cqfi$.  p.  5'2.                  .  /  *  **Then  they  toke  bff  his  cote  armoires^ 

-    o  : '  ;  -  8*^d  put  on  hym  a  ray  cote  or  goune,  one  of 

J*  MQor,^96.  j"  And  then  wente  Thomas  his  mennes  lyreryes,   and   caned   hym  hy 

t^Qcast^ejjjnto,  j^  chapel  denying  to  rendre  water  xo  York,  were   they  threw  balUa  of 

b3sm.8e{i[  ^  Hark^lejfy^d  said^,  looking  on  the  .  dyrte  at  hym/'     Pak.  Chron.  464. 

cnici/ix,   *  Good  Loj4,  1  rendre  myself  to  "  Pak.  Chron.  465. 
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P  ART  scaffold^.  Power,  feeling  too  strongly  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish^ 
*  is  apt  to  consider  too  little  how  much  only  it  is  prudent  to  attempt. 
BDWAKo  n.  The  capture  of  Lancaster  afforded  to  the  crown  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  a  wise  spirit  of  liberal  conciliation,  tiiat  would  have 
increased  the  humiliation  of  its  enemy,  and  have  strengtibened 
itself;  by  destroying  him,  the  government  gave  a  sympathy  and 
a  sanctity  to  his  memory,  which  made  his  death  a  fcHinidable 
evil.  The  mount  on  which  he  suffered,  became  a  consecrated  place ; 
and  a  military  force  was  necessary  to  keep  off  the  popular 
veneration  ^. 

Edward  appointed  the  elder  Spenser  earl  of  Winchester,  and  the 
younger,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  attempted  an  invasion  of  Scotland. 
Aware  of  his  superior  force,  the  Scots  retreated  beyond  their  firths, 
destroying  all  the  provisions  of  the  country,  which  they  evacuated. 
Want  of  food,  forced  the  king  to  retire.  The  Scots  warily,  followed 
him  by  secret  night  marched,  and  made  a  bold  attempt  to  surprise 
his  camp.  The  king,  ignorant  of  their  vicinity,  had  scarcely  tinie 
to  escape,  and  bis  army  was  dispersed.  His  pursuers  spread  them*- 
selves  over  Yorkshire,  ravaging  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  returned 
home  laden  with  booty  ®*. 
1323.  The  Spensers,  continuing  to  strike  down  their  enemies,  confis* 
cated  the   property  of  the   bishop  of  Hereford,  as  an  alleged 

supporter 

"  Pakington  has  preserved  a  few  circnm*  toward  tbe   Este,  ontylle  one  Hnghin  <h 

Btancesof  his  fate. '*  On  his  hasty  judgmenty  Muston  caijssid  hym  to  turoe  his  face  to- 

he  said,  *  Shaul  I  dy  withowt  answer/  Then  warde  Scotlande,  where  kneling,  a  villayne  of 

*a  certayne  Gascoyne  toke  hym  away^  and  London  cut  of  his  hedde.  11  Cal.  Ap.  1321/'. 

put  a  piliid  broken  hatte  or  hoode  on  his  Chron.  p.  465. 

hedde,  and  set  hym  on  a  lene  white  jade  "  In  Pakington's  Chronicle,  was  "  A  cha-' 

withowt  bridil,  and  he  than  cryed   thus,  pitre^of  the  Miracles  that  men  say de  that  God 

*  King  of  Hev«D,  have  mercy  on  roe,  for  wrought  for  Thomas  a  Lancastre."    "  And 

the  king  of  berth  nous  ad  querpi.'    And  for  resorte  of  people  to  the  monte  where 

thus  he  was  caryed,  9un»  throning  pelottes  Thomaswa8beheddid,Baldok  the  chauncelar 

of  dyrt  at  hym,  and  having  a  frerer  precher  caussid  13  Gascoyncs  well  armed  to  watch 

for  his  confessor  with  hym,  on  to  a  hylle  the  hille  a  certen  tyme."  p.  466. . 

withowte  the  toune,  where  he  knelid  doune  **  Moor,  596. 
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supporter  of  Mortimer,  one  of  the  revolting  barons.  The  prelate  is     -,  „     ' 
described  as  a  man  of  great  worldly  sagacity ;  daring ;  heedless  of  thd        ill. 
means  by  which  he  reached  his  ends ;  and  now  provoked  to  a  settled  *^'®^  ®' 
hatred,  both  of  the  sovereign  and  his  minister.    He  applied  him- 


EDWARD  II. 


self  to  revive  the  party  of  the  barons.  They  found  the  royal  favour  Conspiracy 
still  unattainable,  but  through  the  channels  of  the  Spensers,  whose  ^^*^  *  ^ 
ambition  and  rapacity  so  much  increased  with  their  power,  that  it 
was  remarked,  that  England  had  three  kings  instead  of  one  ^.  The 
favourites  even  ventured  to  abridge  the  state  and  luxuries  of  the 
queen.  Their  insolence,  and  the  king^s  preferring  attachment  to  them, 
filled  her  breast  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  her  husband.  Tha 
pride  of  the  only  daughter  and  presumptive  successor  of  the  king 
of  France  was  deeply  wounded,  to  find  herself  married  to  a  man 
who  grudged  her  the  expenditure  to  which  she  had  been  aecus-* 
tomed ;  and  who  subjected  his  queen  to  be,  like  a  handmaid, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  favourites.  She  entered  deeply  into 
^e  counsels  of  the  disafiected.  She  was  advised,  by  the  subtle 
iMshop,  to  seek  a  fair  occasion  of  going  to  France,  and  of  planning 
with  her  brother  the  destruction  of  the  Spensers.  The  king  bad 
meditated  the  journey,  to  appease  the  subjects  of  discord  that  were 
rising  between  the  two  countries ;  but  his  ministers,  equally  afraid 
(£  being  left  in  England  without  him,  and  of  accompanying  him 
to  France,  where  they  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  queen^s 
brother,  dissuaded  him  from  going.  Her  blandishments  at  last 
persuaded  him  to  let  her  be  the  negociator.  She  went  to  Paiis;  and  Queen's  visit 
he  established  himself,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  on  the  nearest  ^  ^^^ 
sea  coast  of  England,  to  receive  her  letters  and  expresses  more 
quickly^.  The 

"  •  We  have  an  instance  of  the  Spensers'  with  his  fist,  that  the  blood  followed.    The 

violence,  on  the  Parliam.  Rolls :  As  a  knight  knight  drew  his  sword ;  but  farther  conse- 

VFas  standing  in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln,  the  quences  were  prevented,  and  the  matter  came 

younger  Spenser  came  up  to  him,  and,  be-  before  parliament,  p.  352. 
cause  he  had  arrested  one  of  the  minister's         ^  Moor,  597. 
bonseholdy  struck  him  so  fiercely  in  the  face 
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PART         The  king  c^ France,  on  the  pretence  of  Edward's  disohedieoce 
^'^*        to  his  summons  for  homa|re,  had  berun  to  seize  his  French  posses-* 
spwARDii.    dions.     Alter  the  visit  of  the  English  queen,  her  brother  proposed 
'       *       '  to  invest  her  son  with  the  disputed  territory,  if  his  &ther  would 
i^sign  it  to  tiie  young  prince,  and  send  him  to  do  fealty  for  it. 
E^lward  was  advised  to  take  his  son  over  with  him,  and  not  to  trust 
him  to  French  duplicity.   The  interest  of  the  Spensers  again  urged 
them,  to  keep  the  king  in  England ;  and  the  ycmng  Edward  was 
sent  to  France  with  the  required  cession,  where  he  did  homage 
to  his  French  uncle,  and  received  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitain  ^. 
1395.         The  king  now  desired  the  queen  to  return  with  her  son.     She 
pleaded  her  brother^s  kindness  or  compulsion  as  an  excuse  for 
her  protracted  stay.     Mortimer  had  escaped  from  the  Tower  ^^ 
joined  her  councils  in  France,  and  was  suspected  of  an  unbecoming 
intimacy.     Instead  of  revisiting  England,  she  went  to  Hainault^ 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  king's  permission,  or  the  assent  of  par* 
liament,  she  contracted  for  her  son  a  marriage  with  Philippa,  the 
daughter  of  its  duke.     She  levied  there  an  army  from  nainault 
and  Germany,  whom  she  paid  out  of  the  dowry  of  the  bride,  and, 
making  the  count  of  Hainault,  and  Mortimer,  its  commanders,  she 
She  lands  in   sailed  adventurously  to  England,  and  landed,  about  Michaelmas,  at 
England.        Qrwell,  on  the  Suffolk  coast  ^. 

Invasions  like  these  are  never  dangerous,  unless  where  extensive 
discontent  pervades  a  country,  and  has  excited  a  desire  of 
change.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty,  then,  having  ceased,  its  practice 

becomes 

^  Moor,  597.  into  the  kitchen ;  he  got  out  at  the  top  of 

**  His  escape  is  thus  described  by  Henry  that,  and  by  cords  made  into  a  sortof  ladd^, 

de  Blandford:   In  the  middle  of  a  stormy  provided  by  his  friends,  he  descended^  reached 

night,  having  lulled  his  keepers  by  a  banquet,  the  Thames,  obtained  a  boat,  and,  sailing 

in  which  a  sleeping-draught  was  adminis-  boldly  out  to  sea,  landed  on  the  Continent^ 

tered,  finding  the  chamber-door  secured  wiih  H.  Blandf.  p.  S4. 

many  fastenings,  he  broke  through  the  wall  ^  Moor,  59s* 
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becomes  a  subject  of  individual  policy  and  public  dispute,  gene-    cViAP. 
rally  prevailing   only  wbile  law  has  power.    The  conscientious,  / 

always  the  minority,  become  neutral;  and  the  moderate,  usually  ji^dward  u.^ 
the  least  active',  give  way  to  the  impetuous,  the  turbulent,  and  the. 
enterprising.  Ministers,  misled  by  a  confidence  in  their  apparent 
strength,  neglect  the  only  true  foundation  of  their  safety,  the  dimi- 
nution of  iheir  unpopularity,  by  a  removal  of  its  causes.  In  the  present 
case  they  bad  relied  on  the  command  of  the  executive  sword,  and 
saw  the  increase  of  the  public  displeasure  with  proud  contempt  or 
obstinate  incredulity.     The  progress  of  the  queen  dispersed  their 
delusion.  Disaffection  spread  with  contagious  activity,  and  magnified 
her  force ;  tales,  that  the  Pope  had  absolved  all  the  King's  subjects 
^om  their  loyalty,  and  excommunicated  her  opposers^  spread  largely 
l)eiore  ner^^;  every  one  pursued  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  clergy  and  the  barons,  eagerly  joined  her  in  all 
parts.   The  king  and  his  ministers  in  this  important  hour  of  trial 
touhd  no  friends.    The  elder  Spenser  flew  to  Bristol  Castie,  as  his 
reluge;  and  the  younger  accompanied  Edward  to  Chepstow,  hoping 
to'  reacli  the  fertile  and  well  stored  isle  of  Conday  in  the  Severn, 
where  a  (defensive  station  might  be  made^,  firom  its  impregnable 
positiop  ;  but  the  adverse  winds  precluded  approach  ;  and  the  king, 
driven  by  the  tempest  to  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  projected  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Abbey  of  Neath.     The  queen's  pursuit  was  uninter- 
mitted.     Her  army,  continually  increasing,  passed  from  Oxford  to 
Gloucester ;  while  the  citizens  of  London  rose  into  insurrection 
against  the  king's  friends,  seized  the  Tower,  liberated  its  prisoners,' 
beheaded  the  bishop   of  Exeter   who   had   espoused   the  royal 
,  cause, 

*  Moon  ftgS. .  In  confirmation  of  this  false*  only  one  entrance,  which  was  ao  narrow,  that 

^bood,  twa  cardinals  were  said  t«  be  accom-  two  men,  with  their  feet  close  together^  could 

paayittg-the'^ueen.  ib«     •    .  hardly  pass  it.    The  rest  of  its  drcuit  wa0 

^  Moor  describes  it  as  two  miles  in  dia-  inaccessibk  rock.    It  was  well  provided,  as 

meter,  of  fertile  pasture,  abounding  an  rab-  if  in  anticipation  of  some  disaster,  with  all 

bits,  pigeons,  and  with  fresh  water.     It  had  sorts  of  provisions,  p.  599. 

Vol.  IL  R 
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PART     canae,    and    c<niuiiutted    the    usual     excesses   of   a  tumultuarv 

E9WAED1I.  From  Gloucertei;  she  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  the  elder 
'  *  '  Spenser  surrendered  speedily  to  her  summons.  She  gratified  her 
cruel  revenge,  by  his  torture  and  death.  Advancing  to  Hereford, 
she  rested  there  a  month,  and  sent  one  part  of  her  forces,  under  the 
earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  the  preceding  earl,  and  a  Welshman,  to 
seize  the  king  and  his  adherents.  They  found  them  at  Neath 
Abbey.  The  king  was  taken  and  conveyed  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
where  he  was  served  all  the  winter,  with  a  ceremony  suited  to  his 
dignity.  The  younger  Spenser  was  executed  with  the  loathsome 
ceremonies  then  accompanying  treason;  and  many  of  his  su{^rters 
suffered  by  imprisonment  and  death  ^. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  queen  and  her  partisans,  announce  the 
universal  discontent  of  the  nation  at  the  administration  which  had 
preceded.  A  parliament  was  held  in  London,  which  ordered,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  three  bishops,  two  earls,  two 
abbots,  four  barons,  two  knights  of  every  county,  and  two  burgesses 
of  the  cities  and  county  towns  and  cinque  ports,  should  repair  to 
Kenilworth,  where  the  king  was  confined.  The  bishops  out- 
stripped the  others,  and,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  strove  ta 
persuade  the  king  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son.  After  many* 
promises  that  he  should  continue  to  receive  the  same  royal 
respect,  and  many  bursts  of  vexation  and  resentment,  the  agitated 
prince  assented.  The  other  deputies  had  then  assembled,  and 
were  introduced.   The  king  came   out  of  his  inner  apartment, 

clothed 

••  Moor,  599.— Pakington,  after  noticing  "  Moor,  600. — ^Thcy  put  on  Spenser  and 

the  bishop's  violences  wlHch  had  excited  it,  the  chancellor's  heads  '^  chapdettesof  poig- 

adds,  that  they  buried  him  and  his  two  nante  netles :  and  this  writing  was  sette  oa 

esquires  ^*  yn  the  hepe  of  rubusche  aboute  Spenser's   briste,  in  greate  lettres,   *  Quid 

bis  tour€y  as  they  had  ben  dogges.    And  no  gbriaris  in  noalitia?  Qui  potens  est  in  ini- 

marvel;   for  he  was  fiindsch  and  without  quitate.'''  Pak.  468. 
pite."  p.  468. 
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clothed  in  a  black  gown,  but  was  so  overcome  by  tik  feelmgs,    chap. 
that- he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.    They  raised  him,  and  brought       ^^^* 
him  back  to  life  and  recollection ;  and  the  prelate  of  Hereford  EDWAfto  n. 
mentioned  the  purpose  for  which  they  attended,  adding,  that  on  '       ^— ^ 
his  refiisal  to  surrender  the  diadem  to  his  son,  they  would  choose 
another  sovereign.    The  king,  with  tears,  expressed  his  grief  that 
his  people  should  be  so  exasperated  against  him  as  to  be  weary  of 
his  reign ;  but  at  last  consented  that  his  son  should  be  substituted 
for  him.    The  deputies  then,  by  one  of  the  knights,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  renounced  their  fealty  and  allegiance  to 
him,  and  the  steward  of  his  household,  breaking  his  rod,  resigned 
his  office  and  discharged  his  retinue. 

Parliament  being  again  assembled,  confirmed  the  res^nation,  and 
raised  the  young  prince,  then  eleven  years  old,  to  the  crown,  by  the 
title  of  Edward  HI.  A  dower  was  assigned  to  the  queen,  so 
ample,  that  scarcely  one-third  of  the  royal  income  was  referred 
for  the  new  sovereign.  One  hundred  marks  a  month  was  allotted 
for  the  deposed  king's  expences,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  card 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester^. 

The  king  had  all  the  indulgence  which,  in  his  recluse  situation, 
the  attentions  of  the  eaii  could  give.  But  his  reflections  mvuit  have 
been  severe,  for,  before  the  English  would  have  suffered  the  son  of 
their  Eidward  I.  to  have  been  deposed,  great  must  have  been  that 
son's  misconduct,  and  hopeless  his  amendment.  He  lamented 
bitterly  that  neither  his  wife  nor  children  came  near  him  ^.  His 
plaintive  exclamations  interested  the  earl  and  his  family ;  but  oa 
being  communicated  to  his  alienated  queen,  though  they  did  not 

excite 

*"  Moor,  6oD,  601. — In  OM  part  of  ibis         ^  Ad.  Murimuth  mentions,  that  she  sent 

reign,    an*  impostor  of   low  condition   at*  him  delicate  garments  and  soothing  letters^ 

tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  un-  but  pretended  that  the  Commons  would  not 

popularity,  by  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  let  her  visit  him.  p.  70. 
Edward  L  Lei.  Coll.  vol.3,  pp. 473. 469. 
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PART     excite  her  sympathies,  they  alarmed  her  by  their  visible  impression 
on  others,  and  she  is  charj;ed.iwith  conabininff  .'with. the  bishop  of 

HEIGK  OF  Tx  r*      J  11-1  •  • 

xDwi^RDii.  Hereford  to  plan  his  deBtructioni.  Tiro:  knights,  Gorney  and 
Makravers,  were  selected  as  fit  instruments  to  accomplish  their 
base  purposes,  and  were  empowered  to  receive  him  from  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  to  carry  him  where  they  thought  most  proper,  and  to 
treat  him  as  they  pleased.  They  conducted  him  from  Kenilwordi 
to  CorfTe  Castle,  then  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  kept  till  the  citizens 
shewed  some  disposition  to  liberate  him  and  send  him  abroad. 
This  desire  being  known  to  his  keepers,  they  conveyed  him  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  to  Berkley  Castle.  Anxious  for  his  death,  but 
dreading  to  produce  it  by  violent  means,  which  would  revolt  the 
public  sensibility,  they  strove  to  harass  him  into  disease  by  the  most 
cruel  and  contumeUous  treatment :  they  made  him  ride  thinly  clad, 
wid  with  uncovered  head,  that  -  the  severity,  of  the  season  might 
aiFect  him<;  they  prevented  him  from  sleeping,  when  exhausted  nature 
sank  into  repose ;  they  gave  him  unsuitable  food,  and  contradicted 
aU  his  wishes — ^that  by  watchings,  by  cold,  and  perpetual  mortifi- 
cations, they  might  hurry  him  to  a  premature  grave  ^.  *< 
.  Pursuing  this  plan  o£  crafty  villany,  they  made  him  a  crown  of 
straw,  and  irohically  saluted  him  with  "  Fare  forth,  sir  King.''  To 
avoid  meeting  any  of  his  friends,  they  turned  towards  the  marshes 
on  the  Severn ;  and  to  prevent  his  being  recognized,  they  resolved 
that  his  head  and  beard  should  be  shaved.  They  stopped  him  on  a 
small  hillock  for  this  purpose,  and  brought  some  dirty  water 
out  of  a  neighbouring  ditch.  The  king,  weeping  profiisely  kt  the 
coarse  indignity,  exclaimed,  that  he  would  have  warm  water,  though 

from  his  own  tears  ^*.  c  , 

becured 

^  Moor,  602.  his  vexation  at  the  indignity/ he  felt  that 

^  **  Ibid.  —  In  justice   to    the    king's   un-  they  would  answer  his  purpose.     Moor  says, 

derstanding,  we  may  suppose,  not  that  he  that  he  had  his  account,  after  the  great  pesii- 

shed  tears  to  produce  the  warm  water  which  knee,  from 'William  Bishop,  who  was  one  of 

he  required,  but  that  the  tears  occurring  from  the  attendants  of  the=  king's  tormentoi-s. 
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'  ^Secured  at  Berkley,  his  unworthy  queen  renewed  her  cottsultatioHd  C  H  A  P. 
with  the  prelate.  Their  scheme  of  contumehes  had  not  answered. 
.  But  the  safety,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  so  many  others,  was  edward  n. 
now  involved  in  the  king's  death,  that  his  life  was  contemplated 
with  all  the  impatience  of -alarmed  and  conscious  guilt-  Reproachful 
letters  were  sent  to  his  keepers,  for>  behaving  to  him  toot  delicately. 
As  the  bishop 'knew  that  they  dared  not  to  proceed  to  the  last  violence 
without  a  written  authority,  he  sent  them  an  ambiguous  order,'whicH 
they  interpreted  as  he  wished^-  They  forbad  the  lord  of  thecas^e, 
who  was  disposed  to  treat  Edward  ^courteously,  to  have  any  mort 
access  to  him,  and  the  nobleman  quitted  the  place  in  disgust.  They 
shut  their  sovereign  up  in  a  loathsome  chamber,  hoping  that  the 
foetid  exhalations  would  destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  reaching  a 
window,  cried  out  to  some  carpenters  who  were  working  on  one  side. 
The  wretches  perceiving  that  nothing  but  actual  marder  would 
avail,  rushed  upon  him  one  night  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  bed,  and 
holding  him  down,  half  suffocated  with  the  bolsters,  they  thrust  a 
red  hot  plumber's  iron  into  his  bowels,  through  a  horn,  that  no 
external  mark  of  violence  might  be  seen  on  his  person.  The  poor 
king  screamed  in  his  agonies  till  some  iij  the  castle  heard  him, 
and  suspecting  his  catastrophe,  began  to  pray  for  his  departing 
soul ;  but  no  one  dared  to  interfere,  and  he  expired  in  torture 
unrelieved^.  The  murderers  fled,  on  the  perpetration  of  their 
horrible  enormity.  One  was  taken  at  Marseilles,  and  beheaded  on 
his  way  to  England,  that  he  -might  not  impeach  his  employers; 
the  other  escaped  to  Germany,  and  lingered  out  there  a  clandestine 

and 

"  Edwardam  occidere  nolite  timere  bouum  ^  Moor,  603. — The  next  day,  many  abbots, 

est.  AJooT,  60a.  This  may  be  either  construed,  earls,  knights,  and  burgesses  of  Bristol  and' 

."  Fear  not  to   kill  Edward — it  is  a  good  Gloucester,  were  called  in^  to  see  that  his  body 

thing ;"    or,  "  Do  not  kill  Edward — ;it  ia  was  not  mutilated.  They  privately  inspected 

good  to  fea^it/'                                             .  '  ^^y  but  superlicially.    Ad.  Murim.  p.  71. 
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P  A  KT     and  nuBerable  existence  ^^,  till  he  obtained  a  pardon  and  permission 
»»wr^«r  ^-      to  return. 

KEIGN  Of 

EPWABp  ii.  The  character  of  this  unhappy  king  seems  to  have  been  a  com-;- 
pound  of  indolence,  efTeminacy^  weak  judgment,  and  self-will* 
His  person  was  tall  and  strong,  and  his  countenance  handsome. 
His  natural  capacity  was  so  enervated  by  indulgencies,  that  though 
a  reflective  contemporary  says,  that  if  he  had  exercised  himself 
in  arms  he  would  have  excelled  the  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  if  he  had 
not  followed  the  advice  of  bad  ipen  h?  might  have  been  more 
noble  than  all  his  predecessors^^ ;  yet  his  reign  was  more  disgrace- 
ful and  calamitous  to  himself  than  that  of  any  preceding  sovereign 
of  the  Norman  line.  Infirm  of  spirit,  and  devoted  to  his  Enjoy- 
ments, he  shewed  no  energy  bu^  in  striving  to  be  arbitrary,  and 
in  supporting  hb  favourites  against  the  united  feeling  of  his  nobility 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  country.  Son  of  one  of  our  most 
able  kings,  and  father  of  one  of  pur  most  celebrated,  his  reign 
intervenes  like  a  narrow  and  rugged  isthmus  between  two  great 
continents,  barren  itself,  but  the  connecting  passage  between 
regions  of  great  produce  and  renown.  It  is  probable  that  his  life 
of  effeminate  imbecility  may  have  been  the  period  of  transition  of 
the  national  manners,  to  that  gay,  gallant,  and  luxurious  chivalry^ 
which  distinguished  the  times  of  his  son.  Luxury  visibly  increased 
in  his  reign  ^^,  and  the  habits  of  the  nation  became  more  splendid 

af);erwards« 

••  Moor,  603.— The  Parliamentary  Rolls  **  Mod.  Malm.  136. — ^IMiis  author  seems  to 

have   preserved  the  proclamations  and  re-  have  penned  his  tfaoogbis  in  his  Chronicle, 

wards  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  two  as  if  writing  a  diary  from  day  to  day.    In 

murderers.    Plac.  Pari.  vol.  2.  pp.  53  &  54.  this  part  he  exclaims,  "  Grant,   O  Lord ! 

There  is  also  a  record  of  Berkley's  clearing  peace  in  our  days,  and  may  the  king  be  har* 

himself.     His  statement  is,  that  he  certainly  monious  with  his  barons.''  lb. 

received  the  king  into  his  custody ;  but  that  ^  See  the  feast  on  the  installatimi  of  (hft 

when  Edward  was  murdered,  he  was  afflicted  abbot  of  Canterbury,  in  bis  reigu.  Lei.  ColK 

with  such  a  severe  malady  out  of  the  castle,  vol.  6.  p.  34.   And  see  also  the  king's  edict 

that  he  had  lost  all  memofy.  PL  ParL  p.  57.  to  restrain  luxury,  in  1315,  which  he  begins 

with 
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afterwards*     Two  transient  observations  of  reproach^  which  have    chap. 
been  made  on  him  by  ancient  chroniclers,  may  lead  us  to  infer, 

1         1  1  •  r  1  REIGK  OP 

that  England  is  mdebted  to  hira  for  the  encouragement  of  two  edwa»i>  n. 
of  the  great  sources  of  her  prosperity — her  agriculture  and  her 
navy.  One  intimation  is,  that  if  he  had  given  as  much  attention 
to  arms  as  he  actually  applied  to  husbandry  ^^^,  his  name  would 
have  been  resounded  through  the  world.  The  other  remark, 
meant  to  be  a  sarcasm,  expresses  a  mistaken  inference  of  his 
subjects,  or  rather  their  ignorance  of  the  important  consequence9 
of  his  taste  ;  "  King  Edward  kept  much  the  se  costes,  al  delighting 
in  shippes,  and  too  much  using  the  vile  company  of  marynets, 
wherby  he  lost  much  favour  of  his  people  ^^.'^  We  may  construe 
this  censure  to  imply,  that  he  pursued  a  wise  object  in  an  unwise 
rtianner.  But  he  had  stamped  the  character  of  weakness  §q 
indelibly  on  his  name,  that  his  best  actions  may  have  been  mis-* 
conceived  and  misrepresented.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude, 
that  from  a  wiser  education  he  would  have  derived  a  stronger 
judgment,  and  then  might  have  become  an  applauded  and  happy  .  • 
king ;  but,  blighted  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  his  character  became' 
such  as  chiefly  to  serve 

'^  To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale ! "" 

Trith  recittngy  **  Forasniuch  as  through  too  to  take  upon  tbem  such  thyoges,  do  rado- 

outragious  and   unmeasureable  services    of  vour  and  enforce  themselves  to  counterfaite 

measses  and  meates  the  whiche  greate  per-  the  great  estates  in  doying  such  outrages  far- 

sonages  of  our  realme  at  this  typie  have  t;her  than  their  state  requireth/'  lb.  p.  36.  • 
made  and  used  to  make,  and  yet  do  make.        '^'  ''  Circa  rem  rusticam/'    Mon.  Malm, 

and  use  in  their  houses-^and  hereupon  other  p.  136. 

meaner  men,  to  whom  it  is  not  convenient.  .  *^  Scala  Chronica,  p.  549. 


NOTE  ON  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

1 N  this  reign  the  Knights  Templars  were  body,  presented  to  his  view  in  a  concise  and 
abolished.  The  reader  may  be  gratified  to  authentic  summary  :  I  will  state  them  from 
have  the  principal  facts  of  the  accusation  and  the  legal  records  preserved  in  Wilkius'  Con- 
evidence  against  this  celebrated  and  powerful     cilia^  vol.  2. 

It 
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It  was  in  1309  that  the  letters  of  the 
pope  Clement  *^  plumbea  bulla  bullatae/' 
.  and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  technically  to 
be  called  his  Bull,  were  read  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  others,  sitting  in  his  episcopal 
hall.  In  this  the  Pope  stated,  that  having 
been  privately  informed  that  the  Master  and 
Knights  Templars  had  lapsed  into  apostasy, 
idolatry,  profligacy  and  heresy,  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  believe  it.  That  Philip  the 
king  of  France  had  made  many  represen- 
tations to  him  on  the  subject :  That  a  knight 
of  the  order,  of  high  nobility,  had  sworn  pri- 
vately before  him,  that  every  new  candidate, 
before  he  was  received  into  the  order,  denied 
Christ,  spat  contemptuously  upon  a  cross, 
and  did  other  abominable  things:  That 
official  inquiries  had  been  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  various  depositions  and  confessions 
received,  which  shewed  that  some  were  delin- 
quents in  many  things,  and  others  in  fewer  : 
That  therefore,  as  he  could  not  himself 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  order  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  where  it  was  spread,  he 
authorized  them  personally  to  commence,  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  a  careful  exa- 
matioD  of  the  evil  complained  of*  He  reduces 
these  charges  into  eighty-seven  heads,  of 
which  the  substance  may  be  comprized  in 
the  following  paragraph : — 

That  every  new  knight,  on  being  admitted, 
or  soon  afterwards,  denied  Christ,  or  God, 
and  the  Virgin,  and  sometimes  the  Saints ; 
that  the  brotherhood  generally  did  this,  or 
the  greater  part ;  that  they  called  our  Saviour 
a  false  prophet,  and  said  he  did  not  die  to 
redeem  mankind,  and  that  they  had  no  hope 
of  salvation  from  him;  that  they  spat  on 
the  cross,  trampled  on  it  and  defiled  it ; 
that  they  worshipped  a  cat,  in  contempt  of 
Christianity;  that  some,  or  all,  did  not 
believe  in  the  Eucharist ;  that  they  thought 
their  master  or  commanders  could  absolve 
them  from  all  sin ;  that  they  kissed  their 
new  brother  on  indecent  parts  of  his  body  ; 
that  their  admissions  and  ceremonies  were 
clandestine  I  and  confined  to  themselves;  that 


they  committed  loathsome  vices ;  that  the/ 
had  idols,  some  with  three  heads,  some  with 
one,  and  some  with  a  human  skull,  which 
they  worshipped,  and  to  which  they  ascribed 
the  power  of  giving  wealth,  making  trees 
germinate  and  flowers  blow;  that  they* 
swore  to  increase  their  order  by  any  means  ; 
that  they  enjoined  each  other  to  strict 
secrecy,  and  that  they  punished  with  death 
or  the  dungeon,  those  who  revealed  their 
secrets. 

On  these  accusations  the  inquisitorial 
commissioners  reported,  that  they  had  com- 
municated their  commission  to  the  Templars 
of  London,  and  proceeded  to  examine  them 
and  other  witnesses  separately  and  apart 
from  each  other;  and  they  detail  the  evidence 
which  they  had  obtained. 

They  first  examined  one,  who  had  been  a 
Knight  Templar  Awe  years :  He  had  declared, 
that  he  had  been  admitted  at  Bat&,  before  a 
hundred  secular  persons ;  that  he  asked  the 
order  to  admit  him  to  serve  God  and  the 
Virgin ;  that  he  was  then  informed  of  the 
rules  of  the  order,  that  he  should  do  nothing 
of  his  own  will,  but  according  to  the  will 
of  the  commander ;  that  he  then  swore  to 
obey  his  superior,  to  have  no  property,  to 
preserve  chastity,  not  to  consent  to  any  one 
being  unjustly  disinherited,  nor  lay  violent 
handb  on  any  one,  except  Saracens,  or  except 
in  self-defence;  that  this  oath  was  taken 
before  two  brothers  only,  and  that  he  had 
never  made  any  other  profession. 

The  three  next  examined,  declared  their 
admission  to  have  been  secret,  and  that  it  ' 
was  the  rule  of  the  order  that  it  should  be 
so.  One  of  them,  keeper  of  the  Temple 
chapel  in  London,  was  questioned,  article  by 
article,  on  the  charges.  He  positively 
denied  all  the  imputations,  except  the  secrecy 
of  their  admissions,  which  he  understood  to 
be  one  of  the  original  institutes  of  the  order* 
All  the  others  gave  similar  answers;  although 
some  declared  that  their  admissions  had  not 
been  private. 

Fifty   Knights  Templars,   from  different 

counties 
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counties  m  England,  were  sent  to  the  Tower; 
and  other  persons  were  examined,  about  the 
secresy  and  time  of  day  of  the  admission, 
but  no  criminating  facts  were  obtained. 

New  questions  were  then  proposed  to 
many  Knights  Templars ;  but  nothing  un- 
favourable was  elicited,  except  that  the 
admissions  were  secret,  that  the  chapters 
were  usually  held  at  nights,  and  that  the 
great  master  granted  absolutions. 

Other  evidences,  however,  deposed  many 
things  on  hearsay,  confirmatory  of  the  accu- 
sations. A  Yorkshire  knight  swore,  that  a 
Templar  once,  at  dinner  at  his  house,  de- 
claimed against  Christianity,  and  gave  his 
wife  a  book  to  read  ou  the  same  topics.  A 
country  rector  said,  that  a  priedt  had  told 
him  that  he  had  taken  the  confession  of  a 
Knight  Templar,  who  proved  the  charges ; 
and  many  rumours  and  stories,  at  second 
and  third  hand,  were  also  repeated.  . 

More  direct  evidence  was  obtained,  in 
July  131 1,  fiV>m  a  Knight  Templar  who  had 
fled,  and  was  taken  at  Salisbury.  He  swore 
that  he  was  compelled,  by  the  grand  master 
and  two  knights  holding  drawn  swords,  to 
deny  Christ,  and  to  spit  upon  the  cross;  that 
they  did  not  adore  a  cat  in  England,  but  he 
had  heard  they  did  so  in  other  parts.  Another 
knight  at  first  denied  the  accusations,  but  on 
a  subsequent  examination  declared,  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  deny  Christ,  and  that  he 
had  heard  one  of  the  grand  masters  say  that 
the  smallest  hair  on  a  Saracen's  beard  was 
9f  more  value  than  all  the  body  of  Christ. 


Another  Templar  admitted  that  he  had  been  "  CHAP. 
forced  into  apostasy.     From  these  and  other  in, 

confessions,  which    are  certainly   not  free  jg^y^ 
from  reasonable  suspicion  as  to  their  veracity;  q^  f^i^ 
but  still  more  from  the  general  unpopularity  knights 
and  ill  opinion  under  which  the  Templars  templaes. 

laboured,  their  order  was  dissolved  by  the    ' v^— 

Pope,  and  all  its  property  confiscated. 

The  truth  probably  was^  that  the  order 
had'  become  useless,  and,  from  its  great 
afiSuence,  dissolute' and  sensual.  Many,  and 
perhaps  most  of  its  members,  from  that  ^ 
Epicurean  state  of  mind  and  habit  to  which 
wealthy  luxury  naturally  leads,  may  have 
thrown  off  all  regard  for  either  religion  or 
virtue ;  and  some,  from  enlightened  reason^ 
may  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
superstitions  of  the  day.  But  that  they 
should  have  worshipped  eats  or  (falfres ;  or 
made  the  abnegation  of  Christianity,  or 
spitting  on  the  cross,  any  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  their  admission  into  the  order,  is 
wholly  incredible.  Personal  vice  and  irre- 
ligion  may  be  believed  of  them;  but  not  that 
absurd  conspiracy  against  the  h\th  of 
Christendom,  of  which  they  were  accused. 
Their  dissolution  was  however  a  benefit  to 
the  world ;  because  all  societies,  that  place 
mysterious  secresy  and  implicit  obedience  to 
its  leaders  among  their  essential  rules,  are 
dangerous  to  public  order,  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  public  morals,  being  founded  on 
principles  that  are  inconsistent  with  both. 

Acta  contra  Templarios,  ap.  Wilk. 
Concil.  vol.  d.  pp.  3>9— 401. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

HISTORY    OF    TUB    REIGN    OF    EDWARD    THE    THIRD. 

1327—1377. 

TT  is  a  general  persuasion  among  Englishmen,  that  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  is  the   most  illustrious  period  of  their  ancient 
National       aunals.     The  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  may  have  produced 

improve-  .  .  . 

meiitsin  the  popular  sentiment;  but  the  reflective  mind  will  adopt  the 
opinion  as  steadily^  when  it  observes,  during  this  reign.  That  our 
navy  established  its  preponderancy  over  the  most  celebrated  fleets 
that  were  then  accustomed  to  navigate  the  British  channel :  That 
our  parliament  enjoyed,  in  full  and  upright  exercise,  those  consti- 
tutional powers,  which  the  nation  has  long  learnt  to  venerate  as 
its  best  inheritance ;  but  which  weaker  sovereigns  have,  too  eagerly, 
contested  :  That  our  manufactures  and  commerce  began  to  exhibit 
an  affluence,  and  an  expanding  growth ;  and  to  be  conducted  on 
the  true  principles  of  public  improvement:  That  our  clergy  evinced  a 
disposition  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  papal  despotism ;  and 
some,  to  exercise  a  just  freedom  of  thought,  on  the  most  important 
of  all  human  concerns :  That  the  lineaments  of  our  prose  literature 
became  distinctly  discernible  :  That  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematical 

and 
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and  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  at  one  or  both  of     CHAP 

our  venerable  Universities,  was  ardent  and  successful :    That  our 

REiGv  or 

poetry  assumed  the  attractive  form,  with  which  its  life,  sympathy,  edward  m. 
utility,  and  immortality  are  most  surely  connected:  And  that  our 
manners  displayed  a  moral  sentiment,  which,  though  somewhat 
fantastic,  and  not  always  pure,  yet  contributed,  to  soften  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  has  led  to  that  more  cultivated  feeling,  which, 
continually  increasing  and  refining,  has  made  Englishmen  distin- 
guished for  their  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  honour.  The 
historical  picture  appears  with  these  subjects  before  us,  as  we  con- 
template the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The.  monarch  himself,  for  a 
time  advancing  with  his  age,  and  sometimes  preceding  it,  in  what 
was  then  considered  to  be  the  perfect  gentleman,  was,  for  many 
years,  and  until  prosperity,  grief,  and  age,  debilitated  him,  a  model 
for  the  imitation  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  except  in  his  love  of 
war,  to  his  successors.  He. was  rewarded  for  his  utilities  with  a 
reign  long  enough  to  give,  to  all  the  improvements  which  it  fostered 
or  occasioned,  a. sufficient  period  for  their  due  developement  and 
effective  establishment.  England  appears  with  new  features  after 
his  death.  She  became  a  country,  of  larger  mind  and  nobler 
manners,  hastening  rapidly  to  more  glorious  destinies. 
'  For  the  deposition  and  murder  of  his  father,  he  was  in  no  respect 
answerable  ;  the  plans  of  others  had  produced  those  events,  when 
he  was  too  young  to  be  consulted  or  to  assist.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  deceitful  proclamation  issued  in 
his  name,  assuring  the  nation,  that  his  father  had  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated, and  wished  him  to  assume  the  government  of  the  kingdom^. 
Scarcely  fourteen,  he  was  not  even  allowed  the  limited  inter- 
ference to  which  that  age  might  have  entitled  him.  A  council  of 
regency,  composed  of  twelve  distinguished  persons,  was  assembled, 

to 

*  See  it  in  Rymer,  Act.  Feed.  vol.  4.  p.  243. 
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PART     to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state*;  and  the  queen,  and  Mortimer, 

under  her  influence,  struffgled  to  monopolize    to  themselves  the 
REioH  or  ,  Y         . 

BPWARDiii.  chief  power  of  the  administration.  It  was  soon  thought  politic, 
'  '  '  after  reversing  the  attainder  of  die  duke  of  Lancaster  ^  and  issuing 
parliamentary  indemnities  to  the  queen's  adherents  ^,  and  promising 
to  the  commons  the  amendment  of  the  grievances,  and  the  preser- 
vation' of  the  liberties,  on  which  they  petitioned  ^,  to  employ  the 
young  king,  and  the  active  part  of  the  country,  in  some  warfare 
that  was  neither  dangerous  nor  distant :  and  Scotland  soon  fur- 
nished a  convenient  necessity  for  a  summer  expedition,  in  which 
Froissart  ha^  presented  us  with  a  living  picture  of  the  times. 
His  cam-  The  invasion  of  the  northern*  counties  by  the  Scottish  army, 

^*Sco?8.*°^^  intrusted  by  Robert  Bruce,  now  fast  declinLag  in  health^,  but 
unbroken  in  spirit,  to  the  earl  of  Moray  and  Douglas,  occasioned 
1326.  Edward  to  have  his  first  experience  of  military  life.  The  objects  of 
the  Scots  were  plunder  and  devastation,  and  their  army  was 
adapted  to  their  purposes.  Four  thousand  knights  and  esquires,  well 
mounted,  and  twenty  thousand  fierce  and  daring  followers,  on  little 
galloways,  that  rode  twenty  leagues  a  day  without  halting  ^,  with  no 
baggage,  but  an  iron  plate  under  the  flaps  of  their  saddle,  and  a 
little  bag  of  oatmeal  behind  it,  could  move  with  a  rapidity  that 
ensured  both  success  and  escape.  Their  drink,  was  the  watdr  of  the 

streams 

'  The  Chronicle  of  Peter  College  Library  maladie."  Froiss.  c.  16.    The  French  edition 

mentions  them  to  have  been,  the. two  arch-  of  Froissart  which  I  use,  is  Paris  1574..     ^^ 

bishops,  two  bishops,  the  king's  three  uncles,  chapters  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Johnes's 

another  earl,  and  four  barous.     Lei.  Collect,  translation.    To   suit  the  readers  who  are 

vaLarfp.476.  possessed  of  this,  though  I  shi^li  quote  th^ 

»  The  record  of  this  reversal  is  printed  in  c*^apter  from  the  above  French  edition,  I  will, 

the   Plac.  Pari.  vol.  2.  p.  3.     At  the  next  i°  ^^'^  part,  add  the  page  of  Mr.  Johnes's 

meeting  of  the   parliament,  the  Commons  translation,  which  I  shall  sometimes  adopt 
petiUpned  for  his  coronation.     lb.  p.  7.  'These   horses  were  never    tied    up    or 

*  Plac.  Pari.  p.  5.  dressed,  but  were  let  loose,  to  pasture  in  the 

*  lb.  pp.  7 — 12.  meadows  and  heaths.    Froiss.  c.  18.  p.  47. 

*  '*  Moult  vieil  et  malade  de  la  grosse 
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streams  tliey  passed,  with  which  they  made  their  ttieal  into  a  paste,     CHAP, 
and,  on  their  little  plates,  baked  it  into  thin  cakes  over  a  hasty 

*  REIOK  OP 

fire  ;  their  more  luxurious  food,  was  the  half  sodden  flesh  of  the  edward  m* 
cattle  they  seized  and  skinned.     Thus  prepared  for  depredation^ 
they  suddenly  reached  and   passed  the  Tyne,  before   the  army 
appointed  to  defend  it  was  apprized  of  their  vicinity®. 

The  English  administration  had  summoned  a  large  force  to  meet 
the  king  at  York;  where  a  subsidiary  body  of  the  Hainaulters 
joined  them,  who  were  endangered  by  a  quarrel  with  the  English 
archers,  during  the  six  weeks  festivity  of  the  court  in  this  town^ 
At  last  Edward  marched  to  Durham,  near  the  beginning  of  a  country 
called  Northumberland,  which  Froissart  characterizes  as  wild,  full 
of  deserts  and  mountains,  and  very  poor  in  every  thing  but  cattle. 
Advancing  towards  the  Tyne,  he  beheld  the  smoke  of  the  Scottish 
fires.  The  alarm  was  sounded.  Every  one  hastened  to  his  proper 
banner  :  and  in  the  fields,  three  bodies  of  infantry  were  formed,  with 
two  wings  of  five  hundred  horse  to  each  ^^,  who  marched  in  this 
battle-array,,  till  night,  towards  the  place  whence  the  smoke  was 
seen  ascending.  The  army  halted  in  a  wood  by  the  side  of  a  small 
river,  to  rest  themselves,  and  to  wait  for  their  baggage  and  provi- 
sions.   The  Scots  had  disappeared  ^^ 

At  daybreak,  the  banners  in  each  party  were  displayed,  and  they 

marched, 

*  Froiss.  c.  18.  p.  46.^Barbour,  in  his  19th  Edward's  army  to  have  contained  8,000  men 

booky  versifies  his  account  of  this  invasion,  at  arms,   knights  and  esquires,  and  30,000 

^01.3.  pp.  i3o-»-i52.     Lord  Hailes  gives  a  men  armed  and  provided;   of  whom,  half 

portion  of  his  appendix  to  it,  vol.  <2.  p.  285.  were  mounted  on  little  hackneys,  and  half  on 

'  Froiss.  c.  17. 41—45.  But  for  this  quarrel,  foot    The  text  adds,  that  there  were  24,000 

says  Froissart,  they  would  have  passed  their  archers  on  foot.     This  is  so  far  beyond  the 

time  very  pleasantly,  for,  '*  Good  wines  from  usual  proportion  of.  archers,  that  I   would 

Gascony,  Alsace,  and  the    Rhine,   were  in  read  it  4)Ooo. 

abundance,  and  reasonable.  Poultry  and  other  "On   loth  July  1327,   the  king  marched 

provisions  at  a  low  price.  And  hay,  oats  and  from  York  to  Top  Cliff;    on  the  13th,  he 

stra^,  of  a  good  quality, and  cheap,  were  deli«  arrived  at  Durham,  where  he  remained  till 

vered  at  their  quarters."  p.  45.  the  14th.    Hailes,  286. 

"•  Froiss.  c.   18.  19.  p.  48.      He  states 
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PART  marched,  in  their  respective  order,  over  the  mountains  and  through 
REiGH  OF  *^^  valleys.  The  Scots  easily  kept  before  them.  They  M'ere  obliged  to. 
BDWARDiii.  toil  after  their  less  incumbered  enemies,  through  marshes,  and  over 
hilly  and  dangerous  ground,  till,  as  night  approached,  they  were  all 
so  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  The  king  and  the  marshals 
ordered  the  army  to  encamp  where  they  were ;  and  they  lay  that 
night  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  while  he  retired  to  a 
poor  abbey  just  by .  A  council  was  then  held,  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  bringing  the  Scots  to  battle ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  break  up  at 
midnight,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Tyne  before  their  enemy  could 
pass  it,  and  thus  compel  them  to  surrender,  or  to  fight  with  disad- 
vantage. With  this  resolution  each  retired  to  his  quarters,  to  refresh 
himself  with  what  he  found  there ;  and  all  were  ordered  to  be  silent, 
that  the  signal-trumpets  might  be  heard.  At  the  first  sound,  the 
horses  were  to  be  saddled  ;  at  the  second,  every  one  was  to  arm ;  at 
the  third,  they  were  to  mount  and  join  their  banners.  Rapidity 
of  movement  being  the  only  chance  of  success,  each  was  to  cairy 
but  one  loaf  of  bread,  slung  behind  him ;  all  unnecessary  arms, 
harness,  and  baggage,  were  to  be  left  behind  ^*. 

These  measures  allowed  little  rest,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding day's  fatigue ;  but  they  were  punctually  executed.  At 
midnight  thfe  army  was  mounted,  and  was  fully  arranged  as  day 
began  to  break.  The  banner-bearers  then  hastened  on:  all  followed, 
over  heaths,  hills,  valleys,  and  rocks,  without  the  comfort  of  finding 
a  level  surface.  In  some  parts,  the  marshes  and  bogs  were  so 
spacious,  that  many  fell ;  and,  as  every  one  galloped  forwards  with- 
out waiting  for  commander  or  companion,  few  of  the  unfortunate 
could  get  assistance  to  extricate  them.  Many  of  the  banners  and 
horses  were  left  where  they  were  entangled.  Sometimes  cries  of 
alarm  made  those  behind  believe  that  the  front  ranks  were  engaged 

With 

"  Froiss.  c.  19.  p.  50. 
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with  the  enemy.   Eager  to  assist,  the  rear  hurried  forward  over  the     chap. 
stones  and  heights^  each  with  his  shield  on  his  neck  and  his  sword  in 

o       '  ...     *KiQN  OP 

his  hand,  to  partake  the  fray,  and  were  as  often  disappointed  to  bdwaed  hi. 
find  that  the  noise  had  proceeded  from  the  herds  of  wild  animals 
flying  terrified  before  the  unusual  visitants,  and  pursued  by  the 
shouts  of  the  advance  of  the  army,  enjoying  and  increasing  their 
dismay  ^^. 

Having  rode  all  that  day  over  hills  and  across  deserts,  without 
keeping  to  any  fixed  road  or  path,  or  meeting  with  any  town ;  at 
last,  about  evening,  they  reached  the  Tyne.  They  found  no  eneiny, 
and  hoped  the  Scots  had  not  yet  arrived.  They  crossed  the  ford 
before  they  rested,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from  the  large  stones 
that  lay  at  the  bottom.  After  passing  the  river,  each  took  up  his 
lodging  on  its  banks  as  well  as  he  could.  The  sun  was  now  set. 
Few  had  any  hatchets  or  wedges  to  cut  down  trees,  to  make  them- 
selves huts  or  fires.  They  had  travelled  that  day  above  sixty 
miles  on  a  gallop,  without  stopping,  except  to  arrange  the  furniture 
of  their  horses,  as  the  violent  motion  loosened  it.  They  were  forced 
to  he  all  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  their  armour  ^*,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  hold  their  horses  by  their  bridles,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  which  they  could  tie  them.  The  poor  animals  had 
neither  forage  nor  oats  to  eat,  after  their  hard  labour;  and  the  men 
had  only  their  loaf,  now  wet  with  the  perspiration  of  their  steeds. 
No  one  had  either  fire  or  light,  but  a  few  lords,  who  had  brought 
some  torches  with  them.  In  this  melancholy  state  they  passed  the 
night,  without  disarming  themselves  or  unsaddling  their  horses. 
When  the  desired  morning  came,  from  which  they  expected  some 
comfort,  it  began  to  rain  ;  and  the  showers  continued  to  fall  all 
day,  till  the  river  was  so  swelled  at  noon^  that  no  one  could  repass 

it, 

"  Froiss.  c.  19.  p-51.  is  called,    io  the  Scala  Cbronica,  p.  551, 

*•  The  place  where  they  crossed  the  Tyne,     Eiden,  or  Haidon. 
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PART     it»  n(j>r^be  seot  tQinqml;^;sfhpf•e  oj:  from  what  place ,ito 

ggt  an^^  forage  or  )ittei\|br  tibieLr  Iwrsf  s^  or  vny^  bre;ad  and  ;\viflLe»;  for 
EDWARD  lit.  tl^ena^^Yies.^  The  whole  ^rmy  had.  to.f^t  another  day  and  n^ht. 
""^^^  =^  Some  leaves  and  grass  ^j^ere  found  fpr  their  horses.  They  hewe4 
down  some  young  trees  wi^th  theif  ^\^ord?^  and  drove  them  ii^to  the 
ground^  to  tie  j  their  horses  to;  ?^d  cut  some  brush-wood,  to.  raisa 
pcanty  huts  for  tl|eniselves  ^^  . 

In.  thq  afternoon,  a  few  strag^Ung  peasants  were  seefl,  who 
jnformqd  thern,  that  tl^ey  were  fourteen  leagues  from  Newcastle, 
and  eleyen  froip  Carlisle,  an4tha^  noac^ominodatioa  cQuld  be  had 
hearer.  Messengers  were  sei^t  oflf  with  horses^^  to  pipcure ,  provif 
sions.  After  parsing  three  days  and  fights  yvithout  any^  aaindifr 
ferent  supply  at  l^st  arrived.  When  it  came,  it  wa^  aq  ^ef^r  au^  JmJ 
scanty,  that  frequent  (jnarjrpls  pccurrec^,  frQm,J:he  tjeftrii^g.thf^  fo^fj 
pTit  qf  each  othjBfs  hands..  Tl^y  lay  fc^ur  day^,?n,ore  fl-t  <j|h^.p}^f^^ 
it  rainqd  the  who^e  time :  the  wet^roj^t^d  theii;  sad^li^f^,  ?^4»Ji*l^^ 
They  had  no  sljioes  for  the  horses  wl^iqh,  wanteid  th^m.j  ^4  W> 
clothing  to  keep  thenfisely^s  frop  the  rain  aiid  cold,  ^ttt,t):^eif  j^fljijif 
and  their  ajrmour.  Their  gre^n  huts  were  ;^n  insufficient  j  defienq^ 
against  the  weather,  and  they  had  no  ,^OQd  to  burni  b\i1;,su^h  ,^ 
was  too  moist  to  take  fire ^^  ,  i,».,  j      .  ..' . 

Not  believing  that  the  Scots  had  got  over  the  rivp,l^e/9fP  ,t^ii(^ 
arrived,  they  continued  expecting  tj^ir.  approach*  Neit^hgf,^^iww 
knew  where  the  other  was.  The,  kjng  pfomi^ed  the.gr^tSi  of 
knighthood^  and  of  land  to  th^  amount  of  a  hundred  , a  yjeaif,  ta 
the  first  person  who  should,  bri^g  corDect  infqr^naftiw^  wh^rff  tjji? 
Scottish  forces  lay.  Sixteen  persons  asce^c^d.tl^e  (pqi^J:g,ij:|§,ran 
scattered  themselves  on  all  sides,  to  reconnoitre;  and  the  English 
repassed  the  river,  and  marched  on      On  the  fourth  day  of  th^ir 

.    ;,  adv^nft^i 

"  froiss.  pp.  52,  53.  "  lVi^;,54;J  !;,"i  ]ll^\  ^  'q 

M    J.. -7 
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advance,  an  esquire  was  seen  galloping .  hastily  towards  the  king  ^^ ;  CHAP, 
he  had  discovered  the  Scottbh  army  on  a  hill,  whete  they  had  been  ^^^  ^ 
some  days  resting,  about  nine  miles  off.  .  The  king  ordered  the  »wami#x. 
horses  immediately  to  be  turned  into  the  fields  to  feed, .  masses  ta 
be  said,  and  every  one  afterwards  to  repose  ^^.  When  they  had 
arisen  and  breakfasted,  the  trumpets  sounded ;  each  battalion,  regu*- 
larly  formed,  advanced  by  itself  over  the  hills  and  dales,  and  aboiit 
noon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  host  they  were  pursuing.  The  Scots, 
issuing  'out  of  their  huts,  hastened  into  a  miUtary  order,  and  formed 
into  three  bodies,  on  the  descent  of  tl^  aninence  where  they  hfMi 
lodged  ^^.  The  river  on  which  the  Scots  were  stationed,- the  Weie, 
ran  with  a  strong  and  rapid  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  so 
clcwe  to  it,  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  English  to  draw  up  in  a 
line  of  battle  when  they  had  passed.  The  Scot^  were  so  posted  as 
tp  annoy  their  enemy  with  stones,  while  crossing.  The  king  ordered 
hia  men  to  dismount,  take  off  their  spurs,  and:  advance  to  the  river 
on  foot,  in  slow  time,  and  keeping  their  ranks.  It  was  meant  by 
this  firm-  countenance,  to  see  whether  the  Scots  would  retire,  or 
dispute  the  passage.  They  continued  immoveable:  and  both  armies 
now  approached  so  near,  that  they  could  discern  the  arms  on  each 
others  shields  ^^  The  English  halted.  A  few  were  remounted,  to 
skirmish  with  their  opposers,  and  to  examine  the  river  more  closely. 
Heralds  were  sent,  to  invite  the  Scots  to  pass  and  fight  upon  the 
plain,  or  to  allow  the  English  to  come  over  unmolested,  and  try 
thmr  prowess  on  the  other  side.  Aware  of  their  advantages,  the 
invaders  would  not  forego  them ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  through  the 
Englidoi  anny ,  that  each  was  to  take  up  his  quarters  where  he  was, 

without 

^  Rymcr  bas  inserted,  in  his  Foedera,  the         "  Blanch  Land,  on  the  Derwen,  was  the 

gnmt  of  one  hundred  a  year  to  Thomas  de  place  of  this  halt. 
Kokesby,  for  bis  life,  for  this  service,  vol.  4.         "  Froiss.  pp.  55,  56« 
p.  312*— Hailas  makes  Beltingham  the  point         ^  lb.  pp.  57 — 59. 
wheie  the  English  recrossed.  289. 

Vol.  11.  T 
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PART  without  qnitting  his  ground  or  his  arms.  All  lay  that  night  un- 
comfortably upon  the  bard  ground,  among  rocks  and  stones,  with 
EDWARD  in.  their  armour  on,  without  fires,  and  obliged  to  hold  their  horses  as 
'  *  '  they  .slept.  But,  to  deprive  them  of  the  comfort  of  repose,  the  Scots, 
about  midnight,  made  such  a  blowing  aad  noise  with  their  horns, 
all  together,  ^^  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  great  devils  of  hell  had 
come  there  ^^/' 

The  English  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  river  in  the  front  of 
an  enemy  so  strongly  posted,  and  remained  on  its  bank  three 
f^aysy  hoping  that  want  of  food  might  compel  the  Scots  to  some 
moveip^nt.  On  the  fourth  morning,  not  one  was  to  be  seen ;  they 
had  decamped  at  midnight.  They  were  pursued,  and  found  stationed 
on  another  mountain^  stronger  than  before,  on  the  same  river,  apd 
protected  by  a  large  wood.  The  English  marched  along  the  river, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  watching,  an  advantageous  moment  to  cross 
it,  and  attack  **.  In  the  dead  .of  the  night,  lord  Douglas,  with  two 
faandred  men  from  the  Scottish  camp,  passed  over  the  river  cpn-* 
siderably  beyond  the  English  camp,  and,  riding  suddenly  upon  it^ 
su^rised  the  sleeping  warriors  with  an  attack,  shouting  vociferously, 
"  Douglas  for  ever  I  Die,  ye  thieves  of  England.'^  They  killed  nj^.rc 
than  their  own  number,  and  even  pierced  to  the  king^s  teijt,  ppd 
cut  some  of  its  cords.  The  general  alarm  forbidding^ ,  ftirt^ier 
achievements,  Douglas  retired  with  little  loss,   and  rejoined  his 

friends*^. 

> 

Tbe  Scou         The  English,  keeping  better  guard,  and  skirmishing  perpetually 

re  rea .         ^^^  ^^^^  enemy,  at  last  took  a  Scottish  knight  prisoner^  who 

declared  that  orders  had  been  issued,  for  every  one  ta^be  aAtnedibjr 

Y^spei^i, 

*>  Froiss.  p.  do.  to  have  been  esteemed  the  bravest  and  most 

"  This  was  near  tbe  place  called  Stanhope  enterprising  of  any  in  the  two  countries.,  c,  1 8. 

Park.  Hailes  291.    We   derive    this    nanae  Barbour  makes   Bruce,  on   his    deiath-b|^, 

from  ScalaCbrpn.  (51*  select  him  to  carry  his  heart  io^the  iioly 

*  Fxom.  61, 62.  Froissart  declares  Douglas  Land.    1. 20.  p.  162. 
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vespers,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  banner  of  their  Douglas.    This     chap. 
looked  like  an  intended  repetition  of  the  night  attack.  The  English 

^  ^  /^  REIQV  OF 

were  formed  into  three  battalions,  made  ki^e  fires,  and  continued  edwa»i>iu. 
in  arms  all  the  night;  but  the  darkness  passed  without  disturbance. 
At  dawn,  their  scouts  overtook  two  Scottish  trumpeters,  who  told 
them  that  they  were  losing  their  tirhe,  for  that  Douglaa  had 
decamped  with  the  army  at  midnight,  in  his  way  home,  and  was 
then  several  leagues  off.  The  English  chiefs  agreed  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  follow  them  ;  and  the  young,  but  high-spirited  king,  wept 
with  vexation  at  the  disappointment.  Hiey  inspected  the  remains 
of  the  Scottish  camp,  released  a  few  English  prisoners,  whom  they 
found  naked  and  fastened  to  trees  ^;  then  marched  faaclc  to 
Durham,  and  thence  to  York,  amid  great  murmuring,  and  with  a 
popular  belief  that  Bruce  had  bribed  Mortimer  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  allow  his  army  to  escape.  On  this  charge  we  may 
remark,  that  there  was  a  want  of  enterprise,  at  least,  in  the  EngUsh 
leaders,  who  could  be  twice  for  several  days  directly  opposite  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  without  venturing  to  cross  the  river  to  attack  it, 
though  they  had  endured  such  fatigues  to  overtake  it^.  A  peace 
followed,  which  the  veteran  Bruce  did  not  long  survive;  but  he 
had  secured  the  independence  of  bis  country,  and  deservedly  lives 
still  in  the  affectionate  memory  of  his  grateful  nation  ^. 

At 

*  Froiss.  63.  Scal.Chr.  551.  They  found  *  Anon.  Hist.  Ed.  III.  p.  298. 
there  more  than '  500  large  cattle,  which,  ^  **  No  sovereign  of  Scotland  has  upheld  its 
being  too  slow  to  follow  them,  the  Scots  had  national  glory  with  more  personal  exertions 
Lilled,  that'  they  might  not  fall  into  the  than  Rohert  Bruce.  His  victory  at  Bannock- 
ha&dk  of'  Che  Engiioh  alive ;  Also  more  thao-  burn  was  i  fine  instance  of  military  talent 
JQ9  cauldrons  made  of  leather,  with  the  hair  triiunphing  over  a  force  apparently  iire- 
OD,  which  were  hung  over  the  fires  full  of  sistible.  His  successes  contributed  to  post- 
water,  with  meat  ready  to  be  boiled.  Above  pone  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  till 
aid^ousand  spits  had  meat  on  them  to  roast ;  the  two  countries  could  combine  on  the  t>;nn8 
aiid  more  '^han  10,000  pairs  of  old  worn-out  of  fraternal  equality,  and  not  on  those  of 
i^oes,  r^adfr  of  undressed  leather,  with  the  conqueror  and  vanquished.  Froissaart'i  account 
&ir  olf),  were  also  leltby  the  Scots.  lb.  64.       of  his  death,  has,  like  all  his  dialogMig  stories, 

^    a  romantic 
T  2 
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T^  H4i^/QlR)^i .0 Fl  (jE r?(a Dl NTH 

.  ,}i^L     tJ>€n<}fti«fto^<  fli^aAHit  9«doH9UM}d^  i>  'Br,  ihsd  .seen',  hbt .  miasob  hkt 

f^el^fep^^  Qt;b9J^aB&€Hit  ^iC»ftd^  wthfrithe^kiflig  ctf  Bohemiaylandl 
lif^Xih^ymi^'^r^^^  tb&thske4i^:^l»hed>iio:  so^'ill  pfurticinrjof  the 

His  chi-         ,/ t,Th€  1  wajgnifififtirti  Qp  j<^t^irtrt»iclu«iiliiapqfamoiii  I p£  t  Moitiraert  iaoM 

vairic  taste.    ij^^,u|^{  tfj^gijj^jy^^i^  a>loJ^  and»j[oiiiiifatiai  puai^e. 

](ft)ir^Q^r^  \§fyiirdhfimf»(QTff9AedieJM\i^^^  ia^desciibedfto  Jhane 

becoiw./o  jpeeiidTfei^ywidiiwIilulDfijV  ;i.^Bh|earMs  .89a!Deinaj2kei4%sb 

^rfi^)^,  l^Qrls^  h^t'^bKiB^rofcFatt^ ^^i''  (vi^td^arai(^!€inulaiin^ 

^ikfrtm^  teJp^ ./d^lktit^Sy  m^riontation.  cif-jthi0<ila«roi)Lnt»  hevoncS 

>mp«fe9«sbb^-tbQlg»lbifct  .ebremomea  tdf  this  kiiigbdy^ioptef  taidments 
:)!/:  tA»ife^l)}^fir3.afteriiV9tfdav4kia»(]mitated  tioam  lumse}l^.iiii(d/great:teui4 
jd^fig^i^fic^  Jb93ti[ludta>.  in ^ Loiidi^t  and  )at  )I>»nstdple<  and.  itniiBaki 
80idJQ|^<di^the/3ama  cham  ^i  .' 

^(VBmantic  air,   c.ai.  p.  71 — 78;  and  yet  "  Chron.  Pet.  Coll.  2  Lei.  Col.  476. 

Barbour's  is  similar,  161 — 166.     But  there-  »  We  derive  this  incident,  which  casts  a 

qm^qpfildtiHff  toilJk^uglas,  to  carry  bis  heart  ^-ay^of  li^Tii  on  the  origin  6f  fedward's'clji- 

to  Palestine^ was  romantic.  Rymer  has  prmt<*d  vairic  taste,  from   the  ^  same  old '  cHrohicle. 

Edward's  passport  ftp  Dou|l4sTor  this  jour-  '«  Erie  Mortimer  kepi  'thi'  rbll'nde  ^ab^e  of 

nejlV  ^'oUil*.  P..I0O.   .  //          i     :      '  knigbtcs  in\\VaIeb  foi^  a' pn'd^,  ifi'fjo'ure'bf 

).  «!)i?ioiHSl'?«jiT9jlp.iw'a»d  c.  2<k   p*  flS.  ^rture  *  lb*!  p:  4V(S/  yVVesWry' says  that  lie 

ift/yeitt^  ^neiiotf'iiet   codntrym^n, '  came  heWa  round'  table  dl  Wi^ioi-e/ and' gave 

'CM  with:li«r,r/to.waiC  on  htt  and  to  carte  gifts  like  a  king.  p.  ^^.^ '         '     '  '    ' 

for  t(W.  1'  Heb'i^aineV  ^s  Sir  Walter  Mdnny,  «  Chron.  Pet.  Col.  p.  478.-— In  1331,  lie 

\nli&;Q^ithcigi{eatest>^r£iors  i»f  the  agei  held  a  tdnrnatiieht  fer;cfi#|eelr.dk3ti((iit^Diirt- 

J' •?•(««  tonrtfoy'lqJi^Ii  cfStoR  ifrife'.     Frbiss.  ibsd; .  andontlid  M*«day  ajftrir  Sl/MnitHuw, 

c.  15.  p.a^lr,     .'i    iiw     J  ..            1   I      1  tbif t«en  .kBi)jhftBihd«J'4i-ltes«lUdr»i  fot'iii^ 

days, 
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discontent,  ithkfcimeaitmfip^  lbyotheift»re*4^       ^*^^^  ^^ 

(tfi.ilihA)ftiad'MrfrKiJirt^Cbg*  kimg'l  «8«jsle,ittfildl^tiel'ofntJ4^T  l«adlfigf  SXlArf  hV 
opffcsersbf  ithegovemthewt.  --ifo  wa»'iiicu8*dii(rfltfcdb(ih^(^  Earl  ffea?^ 

qiiusd  dKiii^cbndem       ^ffid}  ^^»bm\3iK  in  ih^slkg»^«ktfiii^feldM^  d8sfro^e<f:'^'^ 
fbiiAha>rYictimj  tfeey  hddiihd  ttrt  toi >fi*  >ohJ  4ft >iilSfNSp«da»f  If^^i^ttlp**? 
bM'itHe  benefit  t^ey  deHied  fronr^thte^^ss  i^Vtiffii^^}  kuMte#i 
was  tcaiifiifdntwi  •  Tl^  kiiig)W^d«B^(^ed^at4«st  pii^l^ 
his  visible  dissatisfaction  encouraged  some''  t6>  irifohii^'hi|Si,»*^terf 
Mortiiner^i^ai/impluiatbd>i|riiifaiAifHlh^^«)'^  -^^ .  >}) 

eighteen^  iliftr'ageJ>at  t<«hi€hi-»ateo»diikg>  ll^i^^dil^lE^lish^  litf^^^Hi 
loyal  minoiity  c^ases^  hei/esbl^^tb  >tanaiiet^ft«eihlM^lf^ft§ki4^ 
degraUikg*  tutela^.  ^Hie  qutfen  and  Manibi&r^ThWi6f\p6ymff^yv^ 
beiMrtaokedbyopbiVforce;'  Bibt  bii»tiieii&^6tiaig{  i)Mii3^liBmem^iit 
I^ottinghann,  it^cbemetd&fftpiiekendittemlw^  s«MW^^ll}<>ei(!^«Mfa 
TbeyTtesidedin  theiiltstlc,.fiMf  Jc«urityy.gu^  tbleit  liwilitiry 

£dead»..:Tfape  king^by  the-cDfanivatnfeeiofithi^'goytondr,!  was'ady^itSed 
secf etfay^iat  oightj  iWjtiii  i^^&ib^  ibritverfriends,  thrbiigh'a  'svii^ttei^railteptfft 
pas6age«>  JViorbnaierr«^  seiB^«njhis[bedi-pobmtind>isecnred,''aft^^  Mortimer 
kfllH4glihbifirsbtijfhD:.eAtet8di^u:  Hfewrai arraigned 'beibh^  his  p^e«  eScutedL "* 
in  parIiamflii*,)cbnbic*edy^Mki^xecuted»?^*  .'iTbe«que^    dowlagerUi«B 
(^Afined  in  an  appointed  castle,  with  every  appendage  of  dignity 

^m,  f^fl»^fif  S^y^:,  .?yi.H»W  ^?..  ^^^'  u}^^-  *^W  ^1»«  property  of  others.  withdbipa^M^ 

q^P^ .p  ;27.?!-  4<^^  ^W^^^fiy. ''^®°^^^^^  ^^^     for  it, ,    ,  ,:."i  , 

^t  J^jcbajjfijjljs,  i^^^^;ii;tijjj,e^r,.ie>el|d  a  »?  Ghuon.Pct.  Col  477.  ■            ^  •  .  •  .  i 

/b^^?^"l^^yf%^l^  ^B  ^>ap,^%  bptwet^p.  t.he  ,4  Avesb.  p.  8.    Wal.  IHmj  aji:'    AHdti. 

c;fi)du^t  uf^i  i}x%ftps^^  s^lj  ^  h*fi  «ot  l^een  ^^^^  ^^     «  ^-^  ^^y^  Trumpetooy  rtcfy  to 

seen  \^eiofe^jf^.^^^,:Jhp  wJ^rs  9.*.,  .I:^dwardl.  ^^^le  xk^  ^taking  of  .Martimer,  wtsalayBe 

hacfled   to    a    renewal  ^,  of  ^  these   warhke  ^^  brayokl  with  a  mace  by  oooiof  M<ni. 

ej^ercises.^^      v-j    ,      »>  -  ^<          ^  t«<cu^P^s  company."  Cbroq.  PeU Col.  47^. 

-JiJUA»»(iI4i3tM^i395i   ^Tbe.a^bor  aayji,  **  The  acewations  egainst  hkn  •nmybe 

%llj|^/Hv>«  <kc»i  jegneO^dibyi'tlte  peopk,  se^n  in  tho  Recpr4i  I)arl»,PlaQ<tiT<»l.  3.  {>.  52  ; 

-b^ftua^i  h«ibbft*-:«4l(»Mf ftt  hiB  bousaboW  to  and  inKnygbton  Chron.  p.255(Kj   q    .r    . 
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p  A  i^T     and  comfort.  The  king  paid  her  the  filial  attention  of  a  visit,  twice 
or  flirice  a  year  j  but  she  was  not  suffered  to  come  abroad^. 

RBIOM  OF  ^  ' 

EDWARD  III.  The, 'first  years  of  Edward's  reign  continued  to  be  occupied  by 
The  Kioff'a  ^^^^  ^'^  Scotland.  That  country,  like  Wales  and  Ireland,  was  too 
invasions  of    near  iftngland,  and  the  national  feeling  of  both  countries  was  then 

Scotland.  t>        -^  • 

1332.  ^^^  hostile  to  each  other,  for  either  to  be  at  peace.  Causes  of 
dissension  are  alwa3rs  arising  between  jealous  and  irritable  tempers; 
and,  ambition  is  never  at  a  loss  for  pretexts,  if  opportunity  invite. 
The  restoration  of  the  Scottish  estates  to  some  English  noblemeui 
pursuant  to  the  last  treaty,  not  having  been  fulfilled,  was  the 
alleged  cause  of  a  renewed  warfare  ^^.  The  son  of  Baliol,  the 
competitor  of  Bruce,  was  encouraged  to  claim  the  crown,  on  the 
promise  of  Edward's  support.  A  romantic  victory,  obtained  by 
less  than  3,000  men,  over  the  Scottish  regent,  at  the  head  of 
40,000,  raised  Baliol  to  the  throne  ^.  His  confidence  led  to  a  sur- 
prise, which  divested  him  of  his  crown  as  easily  as  he  had  attained 
it  ^^.  The  Scots  were  encouraged  by  his  expulsion,  to  renew  their 
depredations  in  the  northern  counties  of  England;  and  this  attempt 
brought  ELdward'  into  the  field  against  them  with  all  his  force. 
The  first  plan  of  his  campaign  was  to  retake  Berwick.  The  regent 
who  governed  Scotland  for  king  David  Bruce,  had.  the  impolicy  to 
engage,  in  a  pitched  battle  fi5r  its  rehef     Here  Edward  fought  hift 

first 

••  Froiss.  c.  a4.  p.  84.  crowded  on,  and  destroyed  e«cb  ol^r,  so  that 

'^  The  public  correspondence  on  this  sub-  the  English  only  had  to  slaughter.  Of  the 

ject  may  be  seen  in  Rymer,  vol.  4;  and  on  Scots,  ^ve  earls,  two  of  the  Bnic«s,' ncarrly 

this   war   with    Scotland,    Hailes'    Annals,  3»ooo  knights  afifid  men  at  arms,  atid  1^,300 

igyl— lyo.  should  be  read.  infantry,  perished    The  anndist  says,'  ehat 

"  Ilemingford's  account  is,  that  40,000  ^^^  ^^^^  suffocated  and  tlwtlden  down  by 

Scots  collected  at  Glasmorc  under  the  earl  themselves,  than  were  «hin  by  the  enemies' 

of  Mar;  that  the  English  passed  the  water  ««^or<J-  Very  few  of  tb* English  felL  1^.^73. 

m  night,  ascended  the  montJtain  where  the  *•  Knyghton,  2562.     Wali.  114/  ^Hkitis* 

Scots  were  encamped,  and  suddenly  attacked  Ann.  158.          '                     ''  '"  •''^*  "'^  '^''• 

them  at  dawn.    Seized  with  a  panic,  they  '  i>»r.>!M.'  nj  iqor,.,  oj 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

REIGN  OF 
EDWAftf)  ltf< 


first  general  engagement  at  Halidon  Hill.     He  i^  described  as 

having  exerted  himself  greatly  on  foot,  preceding  his  array,  and 

animating  every  one  by  his  cheerful  countenance  and  valour^. 

The  S^ots  received  a  defeat  so  decisive  and  destructive,  that  Baliol         "^"^ 

was  re-established   on  this    perilous   throne^^     In   gratitude   to      1333. 

Edward  for  his  help,  the  restored  king  did  homage  for  the  kingdom 

of  Scotland,  and  ceded  to  him  several  of  its  southern  counties  **• 

But  it  was  impossible  that  a  king  forced  on  them  by  their  national 

enemies,  could  be  popular.     New  efforts  to  expel  him,  produced 

new  invasions  from  England ;  which  afflicted  the  country,  without 

subduing  its  spirit. 

His  Scottish  successes,  and  the  applause  he  derived  from  his  own  He  claims 
exertions  in  obtaining  them,  confirmed  in  Edward's  mind  that  passion  of  France, 
for  military  fame,  which  soon  exerted  itself  in  the  kingdomctf  France  ; 
obtaining  great  personal  renown  to  himself  and  his  peoplcj^  but 
neither  realizing  his  ambitious  expectations,  nor  acquiring  much 
permanent  advantage.  To  become  the  king  of  France,  was  ohjc  of  the 
earliest  projects  of , his  youthful  ambition;  and  it  arose  naturally 
enough  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  from  his .  maternal 
I  ^  parentage^ 


*•  Anon.  Uht  462.    Heming.  1174—277. 
Tb^  coDtcmpprary    poet,  Laurence   Minot| 
thi!i^  mentions  this  bsLi^e  : 
'iilHell  fro  that  forsaid  toun, 

Halydon  bill,  that  es  the  name, 
There  wae  crakked  many  a  croune 
'    Of  mid  S^otteSy  and  alls  of  tame, 
Tbare,w£^  thaire  baner  bom  all  doune, 
,   To  make  silke  boste  thai  war  to  blame. 
]^t  nQverthi^less  ay  er  thai  boune 
>  u  !  To  w^it;  Ipgland  with  sorow  and  scharoe. 
,  ,1 ..  Minot,  p.  4.  .  Ritson  ed. 

^  Nfttbing  ii  nipref  ittosive  than  the  various 
8taf|s^nts  of  t^e,  numbers  of  contending 
armies,  and  of  their  losses.  Hailes  is  desirous 
to  adopt  the  enumeration  of  the  continuation 
of  Hemiogford,  being  14,655;  the  Anon.  Hist. 


Edw.  III.  extends  the  nnxnber  to  60,000,  p.  40^, 
whom  Walsingham  seems  to  foUow/p.  114; 
the  Chron.  o,  Lei.  47  8,  makes  the  slain  ^25,7 1  q. 
Barnes  quotes  a  MS.  at  Cambridge,  which 
reckons  56,640  men,  Edw.  III.  p.  78.  The 
numbers  in  Knyghton  are  not  consistent ;  he 
makes  40,000  to  have  fallen,  in  p.  2563,  but 
in  his  detail,  p,  2564,  be  differs  from  himself, 
and  his  numerals  are  obviously  corrupted. 
The  military  reputation  of  a  general  may 
sometimes  rest  on  atiy  f»ne  defeat  or  victory ; 
but  that  of  a  country,  never.  It  is  there- 
fore a  subject  not  worth  disputing. 

^  Froissart's  chapter  on  the  taking  of 
Berwick,  c.  11 7.,^  pp.  95— 106,  ip  an  instance 
that  he  80one|iraes  writes  loosely  and  inac- 
curately. 
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FART  parentage.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  in  1328,  had  left  that  crown 
widiout  direct  male  descendants  to  inherit  it.  Its  three  last  kings  were 
EDWARD  III.  the  sons  of  PliiHp  the  Fair.  As  they  had  all  reigned  successively,  and 
died  without  issue,  the  question  arose,  whether  EUlward  III.  the  son 
of  Philip's  daughter,  Isabella,  should  succeed,  or  Philip  de  Valois, 
the  son  of  her  brother,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding  sovereign, 
entitled  Philip  the  Hardy  ^.  According  to  the  Engli^  law,  the 
son  of  the  daughter  precedes  the  nephew  in  inheritance ;  but  the 
French  salic  law  excluded  females.  It  was  contended  by  Edward, 
that  the  feudal  laws  of  France  forbade  females  to  inherit,  who  could 
not  perform  the  feudal  duties ;  yet,  that  their  male  heirs  were  not 
debarred  by  the  spirit  of  this  law,  because  they  were  competent  to 
discharge  all  the  military  services  required.  On  the  other  hand»  it 
was  insisted  by  the  French  advocates  for  Philip  de  Valois,  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  female  in  the  first  instance,  was  an  exclusion  of  all 
her  descendants,  of  either  sex.  If  it  had  been  a  question  of 
succession  to  the  English  crown,  it  would  have  been  rightfully  deter- 
mined by  the  parliament  and  law  of  England;  but,  as  it  concerned 
the  crown  and  law  of  France,  it  was  clearly  a  matter  for  the  French 
state  and  lawyers  to  decide.  They  adjudged  in  favour  of  Philip 
d^  Valois,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  France  ^.  In  this  decision 
they  acted  on  the  soundest  rules  of  national  policy,  which  can  never 

l^ave 

^  The  preceding  Freocb  kings  wercy  **  Jean  de  Monstreuil,  who  lived  about 

Philip  III.  tbeHardj;  acceded  1970.  Hoo,  has  left  a  candid  statement  of  the 

Philip  IV.  the  Fair,  his  son ;  1*285.  arguments    between    Philip   and   Edward. 

J^wis  X.  or  Hutin ;  1314. 1     o         r  ^*  •*>"•'  ^^^^  ^^*^*P  ^^  ^^*  deciaion  in  bis 

PhUip  v.  tbeLong;  1316.  >  p^X  w  ^^^'  "  ^®*  ^*"'  ^"  barons,  dcs  prelats, 

Cba'  IV.  the  Fair ;  133a.  J          ^  ^'  et  autres  sages  du  royaome  de  Franca,  tt  de 

.     ,     iiied  I3*i8.  tous  les  habitaus  du  dit  royaume.''  The  Abb6 

IwbeUa,thenKrtb«rof  Edward, wMdanghter     ^!"^  given  extracts  from  hU  curie 

^  "  work,  and  also  from  another  on  the  *-• ~- 


of  Philip  IV. ;  and  PhUip  Valoia  was  grand-  ""**'  """  "~  '"""  """■;'  .     .r"  'TT 

^oi  Philip  III.  by  Cbarl.1  de  Vd.^  the  '"''J*'*'  '7^     ^♦^>'  ^"^  "  **«?  P»"'» 

htoib^  of  Philip  IV.    Lewis  X.  h«l  lefta  ^*"^  *'  '^""' '"  '*•'  *^"°-  -*"•*•  '"«'' 

daughter  Jane,  who  was  then  aUve.  ^°'-  3*-  PP'  350-579- 
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IwiB  it  ddtibtlM^Wbefcheira^daii^  prihee,  i>t  a^  'foktglj  kni^^^ Wtnd^    hi^^. 
he  the.  prtftnfdbte'  sdv^teigri  ;*  aiid  Bdwartt^ougHt  lb'4irfTO  ^(J**^eifcM     ,      *  .  ^ 

of  Edw^j'ta  c6n«ider  iier  son  as*  entitled;  tor »  crown  *so'tllusttiofts 
lofDihcfr  Wot^er's  deatli,  and -it  Was  ah  objedf  iiriHiAiit^eriba^i^tJO^fealp- 
tivate  the  ftxicy  of  a  yoting  prnleev  '^^  ^as  x^ly  feiiteen  \v4ieh  tlte 
vacancy  Occurred,  and  ^vbov  in  a^itioh  io  »llife  niotiiBr^B  tinvterss^^ 
tidn^fakd  the^unat!nno»6  opmion  of  his  eotiirbry<n«ii,  i^e^otdh^  frdin 
tiieiF.o^n  laWs^  in  his'fevou^.  The  ideaithtii/  'imprreibsedv  niingteH 
n^ltkiihiii  fee]m^^  and  became <the  idol  liiodgfat'of^hiB  -maturer  tage.^ 
Jie  isumued,  with  nevr^Ltdour,  4^  jcRlst;  liie  toiififtdnent,  and  the 
flDUMb^able,  that  by  these '^j^^uriteekemses  he  nii^'maUe 
huiaficif  and  hi&  people  botb  i|ble  andidwii^cMid  boexb^l  iniror^^  «tii 
wAt'mim  whk  had  coinptetekf  ^ntofed^  hisScMbsh'  feoMtest,  and 
b)»t»ined  iromiit^yeputatidtt^aindiini^Ty  fprabttce^  eiiodgfa'to  k^aake 
bis  f.^rittua-  ittickttalkihg'  ^et^ve  *'Bndy^p€fpikLS%Vtthki\  tpte^ps^^ 
ii(^t«lkb^tatMlitfg<rfa^  ^oiiibger-to«  Phslip^Mw  'blgtd^  'M^'^^lffduotis 

{ iiii-ivlas'lfi  itbd^«f0eMdi/jraai^  of 4ns  Tei^n^  anUbt  tte  dgtti  df 'ttaetitjli  He  make$ 
ij*,rfh»*  ba.pttbfcly"irft»M^»Msl  prcf^ct^l.airirpreindea^for»Ate  Se^^^^ 
«&»»tiDB>.i^ifeii  all  the  sa^cky  lof  li  ^tateBmani  •!%  *purpdsi^  tb 
lB^^kp  \m*B»AMh  pn«'1hq  i^ideMof)  lFladyii9r8r^Kiei)d'lie.^^|>pUdabi^  fydk 
<)9l)a!  to  make  those  alliances  which  would  most  facilitate  his 
invasion.  He  conchyied  a  j:reaty  with  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  then  ^ 
emperor  of .  Germany^  and  .<^btained.£ro«a,  bin?;  th^  .title  pfihis 
Vicarhii'over  tHat  part  of  the  ehipire  we»t  fef -Cologhe;  'which/  grfve 

;r'. :   ^. .^-'  >.  ^-  ...    ;,;;. |--  v.  i'.^^  '^ .u4^ 

^*^*F!ie  Aby'Saflier  remarks,  ftat  hi  1330  et  toutesfois  iresSlpas  le  ftyairme  de  Frslhce 

BWrarB  Had  done  liege  homage   to   rhilip,  si    petite    seigneurie,  qM  ttm  doive  ainsi 

Jtba  5eaii  de  Nfohstrruil^  from  this  incident,  igti^i6y/8Mi'd9)it--0t(  ^n  atotionpar  tl^llli^ 

Aift:'6s' ibese  ihfdrehces:  ''' ll  monstirc^  bien  tenip^ -se.  )k»f' tieot:.|f*B^iy  dr(AiJ^,^^:^)f. 

^WAnii.   d'u'it  h*avoit''Tiiil  droit,  rie  cuidoU  M  «be  <oId  ^f^^ncli '  liritryert  t^hd^^kl  'te 

a*ttl*,'aM'acoJfonne  &e 'France ;  il  atteridit  £difa»i'«  cIHIhi,   »          /•  1'      "i    ••      •» «»  ^  v 

a  se  dire  roy  de  France  pdr  maintes  ann^es,  .5 .? .  •  ^"  <•     '  ■'  .    i**?  • ..  •  j-  t 

Vol.  II.  U 
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him  the  light  of  conunanding  the  feudal  princes  Under  this 
sanetioii^  he  made  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Brabant  and 
«wAiiDiii.  Gelders;  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne;  the  marquis  of  Juliers ; 
the  count  of  Hainault  and  Naraur,  and  grand  constable  of 
Zealand  and  HdUand  ^.  All  these  powers  bound  themselyes,  for 
stipulated  subsidies^,  to  assist  him  with  tbetr  forces,  in  his  enter- 
prise.  Sjeeure  of  their  co-operation,  be  sailed  to  Antwerp ;.  and 
from  that  citj  explaioaed  his  claims  to  the  Pope,  in  a  long  and 
fespectfuL  letter,  dorawn  up  with  much)  civiliui  abihty^  hoping  to 
obtain  hk  then  importaiit  sanction.  But  the  Pope^  m  answer, 
remindjed  him,  that  he  had  allied  with  an  emperor  who  had  inraded 
kaly,  and  fiavoured  heretics  ^^.  Sanguine  in  his  bc^es  of  conquest, 
Edward  aasuofned  the  title  of  King^  of  France,  quartered  his 
aims  wi&h  the  Galliir  lilies,  and  published  manifestoes,  asserting 
his  rights^,  which  he  had  fixed  on  the  doors  of  sereral  of  the 
French  churches.  Phitip  assembled  bis^  feudatories  and  alUes,  and 
pmpared  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  competitor. 

It  was  important  to  Edward^s  success,  that  the  Flemings  should 
be&iend  him ;,  but  their  earl  was  attached  to  the  French  king. 
The  state  of  Flanders^  however,  fiivoured  his  attempt.  An 
ambitimnr.  brewer  of  Ghent,  Jacob  Von  Artaveld,  had  excited^  a 
KTolting  spiritf  among  the  Fleming,  had  banished  the  knight» 
ao^d  esquires  who,  had  supported  their  legal  sovereign,  and 
established  in  every  city  such  a  strong  democratic  party,  obedient 
to  his  will,  that  he  governed  the  country  more  absolutely  than 
any  pneeeding  lord.  He  affected  a  sort  of  princely  pomp;  was 
ajbtended  in  public  by  sixty  or  eighty  soldiers ;  collected  the  earFs 
Bavenues^foE  his»  own.  use: ;  mised  subsidies  when  he  wanted  them ; 

paid 

<  ^<%mfir:ha8icollectedj  tbe  official  docur-  to  303^    and  in  Walsingham^  119  to  i^S» 

nttDta.of' tbeatw  negpciatiant)  in  the  fourth.  The  count  d'Artois^  whom  Philip  banished, 

volume  of  his  Foedera.  is  described  by  Froissart  as  ui^ging  Edward 

^  See  these  letters  in  Hemingford;  pp.  282  to  this  invasion*  c,  29,  p.  1  io« 


The  brewer 
of  Ghent. 
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paid  liberally  bis  troops  and  adberents ;  and  killed,  wifthout  remorse,    C  H  a  P. 

all  those  whom  be  disliked  or  suspected^.     Edward,  adnsed  to       ^^\ 

.      .  .  REioir  or 

gain  the  friendship   of  this  dominating  brewer,  setit  his  ablest  EPWAEPtn.' 

courtiers  to  flatter  and  bribe  him.  Their  efibrk  succeeded.  Artareld 

persi&ded  or  intimidated  the  chief  lords  of  the  Flemish  towns  to 

give  free  passage  to  the  English  army;   and  Edward,  sending 

sir  Walter  Manny  to  attack  the  island  of  Cadsand^,  proceeded,  at 

the  end  of  September,  to  enter  France  £rom  Valencieimes^  into 

the  district  of  Cambray,  burning  and  piondering  all  around^* 

He  was  joined  by  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  the  Edward  in- 
emperor ;  heard  and  dismissed  some  cardinals^  who  came  to  treat  1339. 
fejp  peace ;  proclaimed  peace  and  safety  to  all  who  should  joii> 
him ;  and,  to  intimidate  others^  ra^^aged  tbe  cowitry  for  ten  miks^ 
round  with  fire^^*- *an  act  expressive  both  of  1^  barbarism  and 
folly  of  the  age  ;  for,  hearing  that  Philip  was  at  Noyon,  and 
having  crossed  the  CHse,  and  advanced  to  St-  Querritin,  on  his^  way 
to  his  rival,  he  was»  informed,  in  the.  middle  of  October,,  by  hifr 
allies,  that  their  pvovisions  were  exhausted,  that  the  winter  was 
opening  with  severity,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  retreats 
From  the  belief  that  the  French  would  havef  early-  giveff  battle?i 
diey  had  provided  but  a  jsfhort  supply  ^*  Thus  ilt-boding  inti- 
mation was  balanced  by  letters  from  the  king'  of  France,  tiiat  he 
purposed  to  fight  him  on  the  ensumg  Thursday.  E^dward  with- 
drew a  little   towards  Flanders.     Messengers   from  the  king  of  • 

Bohemia 

*•  Froies.  0.30,  pp.it6— iiS.    Froissart  was  keeper  of  the  registers  at  Canterbuiy, 

calls  him.'^  Braaseur  de  MitlJ*  and'died  about  1357 :  hebas  inserted  several. 

*  Froiss.  C.31.  &  32.  Aeon.  Hist.  Ed. ITL  of  the  public  dispatches,  and  some  original 

p.  413.  account  of  these  French  campaigns,  in  his 

"  The  king's  own  account,  in  his  letter  work, 
to  his  son,  is,  "  We  passed  out  of  Valen-         "  Heming.  306. 

ciennes,  and  the  same  day  began  to  burn  in         "  The  kingia  hi&letter  assigns  this  reason.. 

Cambresyn,  and  burnt  there  all  the  following  Hemingford  says,  he  proposed  to  thtm.  to- 

week ;  so  that  this  country  is  very  completely  share  bis  provisions^  to-  induce  them  t^  stay, 

destroy ed,.aa  well  in  its  com  as  in  cattle  and  p.  306. 
other  property."  Avesbury,  47.   This  author 

u2 
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Bohemia  announced  the  impending  conflict ;  and  three  spies,  taken 
and  examined  separately,  declared  that  Philip  had  fixed  on 
Saturday  for  the  struggle  ^^.  The  French  army  was  seen  ap- 
proaching at  the  time  expected..  Their  advanced  guard  took  aa 
appropriate  station  ;  and  Edward  drew  up  his  forces  in  a  suitable 
plain  into  an  array,  which  the  Germans  and  Brabanters  came  to 
behold,  and .  contemplated  with  admiration.  The  duke  of  Brabant 
was  so  animated  with  the  sight,  as  to  promise  a  thousand  florina* 
to  the  man  who  should  bring  him  a  hand-breadth  of  the  king  of 
France's  banner  ^,  and  every  heart  beat  high  with  courage  and 
hope^^.  But. still  no  opposing  battalia  approached.  As.  yet  the 
cloudy  distance  glittered  with  no  moving  helms  or  spears;  no 
trampling  of  steeds,  no  clashing  of  arms,  no  vague  sounds  likei 
those  of  an  advancing  host  were  heard  ^^.    Explorers  went  out,  and 

found 


"  King's  letter.     Avesb. 

••  Heming.  310 — 31*2.  "  When  every  thing 
had  been  thus  arranged,  the  king,  mounted  on 
an  ambling  palfrey,  and  attended  only  by 
tliree  knights,  rode  along  the  line  of  his  army, 
and  right  sweetly  entreated  the  lords  and 
their  companions,  that  they  would  aid  him  to 
preserye  his  honour;  which  they  all  promised  : 
he  then  returned  to  his  own  division,  and 
ordered  that  no  one  should  advance  before 
the  banners  of  the  marshals/'  Froissart, 
C.4Q.  p.  158. 

*  '*  It  was  a  fine  sight,"  exclaims  Froissart, 
"  to  see  the  banners  and  pennons  flying  in 
the  plain,  the  barbed  horses,  and  the  knights 
and  esquires  richly  armed."  p.  159. 

"  One  alarm  occurred  :  '^  About  noon,  a 
hare  was  started  in  the  plain,  and  ran  among 
the  French  army,  who  began  to  make  a  great 
shouting,  which  caused  those  in  the  rear  to 
imagine  that  the  combat  was  begun  in  the 
front,  and  many  put  on  their  belme«s,  and 
made  ready  their  swords  "  Froiss.  160.  We 
may  here  call  the  risader's  attention  to 
Laurence  Mmofs  description  of  this  day,  as 
presentmg  some  analogy  between  Edward  III. 


and  the  Ajax  of  Homer*  When  a  foggy 
darkness  spread  over  the  Grecian  host. 
Homer  represents  his  hero  as  praying. 

If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey. 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day. 

Minot,  who  knew  nothing  of  Homer,  but  was 
acquainted  with  his  own  sovereign,  having 
mentioned  that  the  falling  of  a  mist  had 
changed  all  the  cheers  of  the  English,  repVe- 
sents  Edward,  from  his  own  natural  heroism, 
as  praying,  like  Ajax,  to  God,  to  make  it 
clear.  It  is  probable  that  both  Homer  and 
Minot  have  given  us  real  incidents : 

In  that  morning  fell  a  myst, 

And  when  oure  Inglissmen  it  wyst, 

It  changed  all  thaire  chere : 
Our  king  unto  God  made  his  boone. 
And  God  sent  himgude  comfort  soone, 

The  weder  wex  ful  clere. 

.  Oure  king  and  his  men  held  the  felde 
Stal-worthy  with  spere  and  schelde, 

And  thoght  to  win  his  right; 
With  lordes  and  with  knyhtes  kene 
And  other  doghty  men  by  dene, 
That  war  ful  frek  to  fighu 

Minot;  p.  15. 
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found  Philip's  advanced  guard  withdrawn,  and  his  soldiers  digging    chap. 
ditches,  and  felling  and  fixing  thick  trees  round  their  position,  to 

'  O  O  r  '  REION  OF 

preclude  attack  ^'^.  Enraged,  yet  still  unwilling  to  abandon  theBDWARDin* 
hope  of  battle,  Edward  remained  in  his  array  till  the  shades  of 
evening  fell,  when  the  exhausted  aUies  determined  to  retire.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  unwelcome  -  tidings  came,  that  Philip  had 
broken  up  his  tents  ^®,  and  retreated  in  great  haste  to  the  interior  ; 
leaving  the  king  of  England  astonished,  that  a  people  of  old  .30^ 
femous  for  valour,  should  have  made  a  solemn  engagement  for 
battle,  and  yet  not  have  kept  it  ^^.  But  it  was  obvious  that 
Philip,  aware  of  the  necessities  of  his  antagonists,  had  been 
detaining  them  with  a  vain  hope,  in  order  that  their  difficulties 
might  increase.  Sensible  of  the  superior  means  or .  prowess  of 
the  invading  army,  or  preferring  certainty  to  chance,  he  had- 
adopted  the  Fabian  system  of  defence,  instead  of  the  chivalric 
glory  of  an  ardent  conflict  ^.  -The  confederated  forces,  baffled* 
by  his  policy,  fell  back  to  Brussells ;  and  the  campaign  ended 
without  Edward's  haying  obtained  any  advantages  commensurate 
with  his  preparations.  He  had  moved  a  larger  force  against 
France  than  he  would  be  probably  able  to  combine  again  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  the  effect  of  a  young  enthusiasm  in  hi3  favour,  he 
had  achieved  no  more  than  a  temporary  devastation  of  its 
northern  province.     From  this  experiment  he  might  have  seeii  the 

futility 

"  Heming.  King's  letter,  ap.  Avesb. — Mi-  had  got  in  France  as  far  as  "  Saint  Quyntyn." 

not  wrote  this  stanza  upon  it:  Plac.  Pari.  2.  p.  103. 

•When  Sir  Phehp  of  France  herd  tell  *  Heming.  312. 

That  king  Edward  in  feld  wald  dwell,  ^  Froissart   says,    that   Philip's   council 

'     Than  gayned  him  no  gle;  ''  told  him  he  had  acted  right  well,  and  had 

He  traisted  of  no  better  bote ;  valianily  pursued  his  enemies,  insomuch  that 

But  both  on  hors  and  on  fote,  he  had  driven  them  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and 

He  hasted  him  to  Ae.                             .  that  the  king  of  England  must  make  many 

Minot,  p.  1 5.  such  expeditions,  before  he  could  conquer  tht 

*•  King's  letter,  lb. — His   commissioners,  kingdom  of  France."  c.  41.  p.  161. 

in  their  address  to  parliament,  stated,  that  be 
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PART     futility   of  Jiis   aggrandizing  schemes.     But   the  disappointment, 
REIGN  QE      i<i«t^^d  of  suggesting  wisdom,  only  added  resentment  to  ambition. 
EDWARD  III.  He  asked  of  his  parliament  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
meet  hii^  expenditure  ^^ ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  hesitation,  he 
resplved  to'  obliter^^te  the  mortification  of  his  failure  by  renewed 
efifoTt  and  obstinate  perseverance. 
HU  second         The  next  year  was  distii^ished  by  his  achieving  s^  brilliant 
1340.  '     ei^ploit,  which  may  be  classed  high  in   the   catalogue  of  heroic 
f«ats.     He  was  s^bout  to  sail  with  forty  ships   to  Flanders,  and 
had  shipped  part  of  his  horses,  when  his  chancellor  informed  him 
that  Philip,  aware  of  his  intended  passage,  had  stationed  a  large 
fleet  to  intercept  him-     Edward  discredited  the  intelligence ;  and 
the  minister,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
his.  increduUty,  resigned  his  seals.     TThis  manly  firmness  induced 
the  kiog  to  direct  his  a^mirajl  to  explore  the  truth,  who  found  the 
Freuch  fleet  awaitijng  tp.  surprise    hinob^*.     PhiUp  had  secretly 
assembled  at  Sluys  one  hundred  and  twenty  large  vessels,  and 
above  an  hundred  others,  manned  with  forty  thousand  Genoese 
and   French.     The  king„  reflecting   on^  the   mischief  which  this 
fleet  might  inflict  on  hia  dominions  ^,  instead  of  being  deterred  by 
its.  n^agnitude,  with  that  instinctive  heroijsn\  which  pervaded  his 
mind,  resolved  to  convert  the  plan  for  h^s   destruction  into  an. 
occasion  of  his  triumphs    He  told  hb  Qapt^^^  who  hioted  danger^ 
that  they  were   in   a  confederacy   to   stop   his   passage.     **  But 
I  will  go,  and  you,  who  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  may  remain  at 
home.*'     All  exclaimed,  that  they  would  go  before  him,  or  they 
would  perish.     He  returned  tile  seals  to  the  prelate ;  sent  mes- 
sages 

*'  PIhc.  Pari*  a.  p.  103.  and  the  comfort  it  would  afford  to  our  ene- 

^  Avesbury,  p«5S*  mies,  and  especially  to  Scotland,  if  they 

^  In  bi3.Iettera  to  hit  parliament,  he  s^y^  should  have  that  power,  we  resolved  to  seek 

*^  The  perils  whic^.  mi^t  happen,  if  they  then."  PI*  Pail.  t»1.2.  p.  iiS. 

vent  to  ii^ure  our  kingdom,  being  considered. 
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sages  to  all  his  ports,  for  every  ship  that  \<ras  reaidy,  t6  meet  him    ^  HA  **• 
at  art   appointed  station ;  and,  by  riding   himself  fr6m    place  io  reioh  of 
place,  to  accelerate  their  preparations,  h^  coUefcted  in  a  few  dacys  ^bwA^Dm. 
a  force  with  which  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  enterprise  ^. 

On  Midsummer  eve,  he  approached  their  startion  in  the  Swyn ;  His  crcat  • 
and  the  next  day,  as  the  stm  wsf*  rising,  he  beheld  their  fleet  witb 
the  sails  down,  arranged  irtto  four  fines,  anrf  fastened  together  mih 
ropes  and  great  ironf  chains,  that  they  might  not  be  penetVat^A 
They  had  wooden  castles  erected  at  the  top  of  theii"  masts,  aWrf 
small  skiffs,  full  of  stones,  suspended  half  way  down  ^.  Ed\<'ard[ 
dre\^  up  all  his  ships,  placing  the  strongest  in  the  fr6nt,  a(rid  6n 
Ae  wings  hi^  archers.  Between  every  tw6*  vessels  with  atchers, 
there  was  one  of  men  at  arms.  Detached  ships,  with  archer^, 
were  placed  in  reserve,  to  assist  such  as  might  be  dainaged  ^. 
The  king  sent  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  towards  the  shore,  to  reinforce' 
himself  with  the  Fleihish  ttrbops ;  but  thiey  declined  to  embark, 
and  appeared  to  wait  tht?  issue  of  the  battle,  to  join  the  conquering 
party.  Edward  then  resolved  to  attack  with  his  English  force ; 
and,  hoisting  his  sails,  stretched  out  a  little,  to  gain  the  wind  anrf 
put  the  sun  on  their  backs    . 

A  gallant  veteran  began,  by  attacking  one  of  the  ships  of  theii' 
front  line;  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  selected  another;  the  earl 
of  Northampton  a  third  ;  sir  Walter  Matiny  a  fourth  ;  and  others' 
in  succession  engaged  with  individual  antagonists.  The  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  battle  fiercely  began.  The  archers  and  crbsS- 
bowmen  shot  with  all  their  might ;  the  men  at  arms  engaged' 
hand  to  hand.     The  English  threw^  out  their  grappling-irons,  to 

link 

••  Avcsbury,  55.  Hem.  320.  Ghent.  The  king  had  these  carefully  guarded 

•  Hem.  340.  by  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  &Yt  hun- 

*  Froifis.  c.  51.  p.  ao8.     "  There  we^e  in  dred  arc  bets."  lb. 
this  fleet  a  great  many  ladies  from  England;  ^  FYohs',  209. 
who  were  going  to  attend  on  the  queen  %i 
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PART     link  themselves  to  their  enemies;  and  their  determined  bravery^ 
after   a   long   resistance,    mastered  the   first  line.     The    French 

KEIGK  OP  O  ' 

EDWARD  in.  king's  flag  was  torn  down,  and  the  English  standard  was  mounted 
in  its  stead  ^. 

The  two  next  lines,  dismayed  by  the  capture  of  the  first,  which 
had   been  made  a  floating  fortification,   and   had  been   thought 
invincible,  atteriipted  to  escape.     The  English  surrounded  them 
before  they  could  separate.  The  crews  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
jumped  into  their   boats:  most  of  these,  overladen,  sank  in  the 
waves,' and  two  thousand  men  perished.     Three  lines  thus  sub- 
dued, the  English  assaulted  the  fourth,  consisting  of  sixty  ships : 
and  here  the  severest  part  of  the  conflict  occurred.     Some  of  the 
bravest  defenders  of  the  other  lines  rallied  in  these.     Night  came 
on  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and  the  impossibility  of  rehef  but 
from  their  success,  produced  a  desperate  courage.     Two  English  • 
ships,   with   their   defenders,   were   overwhelmed  by   discharged^ 
atones;  the  rest  were  in  proportionate  peril.     The  king  and  his 
nobility^  were    examples  to   all,  of  undaunted  and  indefatigable . 
valour.  •  The  conflict  continued  in  the  horrors  of  darkness,  beyond, 
the  time  of  midnight,  thousands  perishing  every  hour  before  the 
victory   was    decided.      The    French     had    outnumbered    their 
assailants  four  to   one,  with  the  additional  advantage,  of  being 
more  experienced  mariners.  But  the  English  resolution  triumphed. 
The  whole  of  the  hostile  fleet  was  captured,  and  thirty  thousand 
of  its   fighting    men  perished  in  the  action  ^^ — a  dreadfiil  con* 
sumption  of  human  life,  that  one  individual  king,  already  lord  of  a 
noble  country,  might  have  also  the  sovereignty  of  another !  -  But 
the  improvement  of  human  nature  is  destined  to  be  progressive, 

aad 

^  Hem.  390.    Froiss.  209.  .  public  letter  states,  that  all  the  French  fleet 

**  Hem.  3<2o— 3'i<2.     Froiss.  210.     Aves-*  .was  capturedi  with  a  moderate  loss  on  his 

hury,  55 — 57.     In  one  ship,  four  hundred  own  side.  Avesb.  58. 

bodies   were   found   dead.  lb.      The   king's  .       :.  . 
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and  much  imperfection  will  cling  to  it  till  the  progress  is  com-    CHAP, 
pletcd.     Edward,  however,  felt  that  the  award  of  victory  to  him  ^^^^^  ^^ 
was  a  claim  on  his  personal  gratitude.     On  reaching  the  shore  he  bdwaedhi* 
knelt  down,  and  humbly  breathed  his  thanks  to  heaven  for  his 
success,  and  jsent  letters  to  England  directing  a  national  thanks-* 
giving.     His  fleet  spent  the   night  with  all  the  merriment  and 
noise  that  trumpets  and  vociferous  exhilarations  coidd  exhibit "^^^ 
This  decisive  achievement  gave  a  superiority  of  spirit  and  strength 
fo  the   English  navy,  which  was   displayed  on   other  occasions 
during  this  reign,  and  which  has  since  become  the  inseparable 
character  of  the  British  islanders. 

Edward  profited   by  his  success  to  make  another  attack  on  He  attacks 

.         »  Ttfurnay; 

France.  Again  his  force  seemed  calculated  to  annihilate  op|pK>-  1340. 
sition.  His  alhes  from  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  sweUadi 
his  anny  to  nearly^  100,000  men'^^.  But  the  whole  campaign  con- 
sisted 9f  the  siege  of  Tournay,  which  .detained  his  main  body 
eleven  weeks.;  while  several  minor  excursions  were  prosecuted  iii 
the  vicinity '^^.  The  king  of  France  assembled  a  large  army,  and 
encamped  hear  him,  in  a  position  which  was  so  strong,  from  the  sur* 
rounding  marshes,  that  it  could  not  be  attacked.  Edward  amused 
himself  with  sending  PhiUp  a  challenge  to  a  personal  combat,  who 
in  answer  rebuked  him  for  not  considering  what  he  owed  to  his  liege 
lord.  The  £ulure  of  supplies  at  last  compelled  Edward  to  accept 
of  a'  proposal  for  a  truce  '^^.  He  retired  from  the  uhtaken  town, 
and  strove  to  avenge  his  disappointment  on  his  own  ministers,  by 

arresting 

^  H£in.-3^i.    Froisis.  ^ii.  govern,  and  to  exercise  the  dignity  of  earl  o£ 

'*  The  Brewer,  whom  Froissart  sends  with  Flanders/'  €.51* 

60,000  men  against  the  duke  of  Normandy,  .  ^  Froissart  narrates  all  these  enterprises. 

<;.  51.  is  described  as  haranguing  tbe  people  in     his    characteristic     style,    c«  54—1)4^, 

in  favour  of  Edward's  right.     *' His  hearers,  p.  215 — 326. — ^Tbe  campaign  is  more  soberly 

declared,  that  Jie  had  spoken  nobly,  and  with  and  concisely  intimated  by  Avesbury, 55—65 ; 

much  experience.   Qe  was  greatly  praised  by  and  by  Hemingford,  333,  3<t4« 
all;  and  they  declared  that  he  was  worthy  to         ^^  Ayesbury  inserts  it  verbatim,  65—70. 


Vol.  II.  X 
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PART     arresting  and  accusing  them  of  treason,  in  not  forwarding  du6 
means  for  his  subsistence^*.  The  French  were  certainly  justified  for 

BEION  OF  ..... 

EDWARD  HI.  their  triumph  in  their  defensive  poUcy.  They  had  prevented  the 
city  of  Tournay  from  being  lost,  and  had  compelled  the  great 
army,  that  lay  before  it,  to  separate  without  success.  In  a  court 
of  chivalry,  the  English  boast,  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  besiege 
one  of  Philip's  best  towns,  and  to  ravage  his  country,  without  his 
punishing  them  for  it  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  would  be  allowed 
its  due  weight;  but  perhaps  reason  would  decide,  that  Edward  had 
the  honour,  and  PhiUp  the  profit,  of  the  campaign  ^^. 
His  third  A  dispute  as  to  the  succession  to  the  dukedom  oiF  Bretagne, 

cMttpwgn.  ^^  which  one  of  the  candidates  claimed  Edward's  assistance,  was  a 
temptation  to  his  ambition  to  interfere,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
|Mrliament  could  resist.  Montfort,  whose  cause  he  espoused, 
obtained  a  temporary  possession  of  the  country,  and  did  homage 
to  him  for  it ;  but  he  was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  and  destroyed  by 
Charles  de  Blois,  his  rival,  and  the  French  parties ^^.  His  widow 
displayed^  after  his  death,  all  the  personal  heroism  of  this  romantic 
period^;  and  sir  Walter  Manny  conducted  to  her  relief  a  powerfu 
English  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  his  brave  exploits  ;  they 
are  bla2oned  by  Froissart  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pen^®. 

Naval  victories  again  graced  the  English  skill  and  courage,  and 
gave  to  the  country  a  substantial  benefit,  far  superior  to  their 
glory  ^^ ;  but  the  continental  operations  ended  unfruitfuUy  in  a 
Qeces9ary  truce  ®^.  ^,  . 


^  A  vesbury  has  preserved  the  archbishop's         ^  Froissart's  account  of  her  conduct   is 

justificatory  letter,  71,7a;  and  the  king's  highly  interesting,  c.  81,8a.  pp.  300^— 309. 
invective  against  him,  77 — 89,  in  which  he         "  Froissart,  vol.  1.  c.  82 — 86. 
asserts,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  the         ^  Avesbury  has  inserted   in   bis  History 

truce  for  want  of  money,  and  not,  as  Froissart  Edward's  letter  to  his  son,  which  gives  an 

intimates,  from  the  intercession  of  lady  Joan.  outline  of  this  campaign,  98—102. 

*  Froissart  has  preserved  to  us  the  rival         ^  A  truce  was  also  made  with  Scotland, 
discussions  on  this  subject,  c.  64.  p.  249.  which  had  renewed  its  incursions. 

*  Jroissart;  c.  66 — 73,  pp.  254—278. 
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'    The  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  Erdward  adopted  a  larger  plan    chap, 
of  operations.    He  sent  the  earl  of  Derby,  another  of  the  distin- 

.   ^  ,  .  .  REIGK  OF 

guished  warriors  of  the  day,  to  Guienne,  to  make  an  active  bixwab^dih* 
diversion  in  that  quarter ;  and  having  lost  his  great  supporter  in 
Flanders,  by  the  destruction  of  Artaveld  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
populace  of  Ghent®^,  he  was  persuaded  to  select  Normandy  as  the 
point  for  his  own  attack,  a  province  abounding  in  wealth,  and  but 
feebly  defended.  It  was  this  enterprise  which'  Edward  probably 
meant  more  as  a  vindictive  and  predatory  excursion,  than  a  serious 
conflict  for  the  crown  of  France,  which  led  to  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Cressy^*. 

Edward  landed  at  La  Hogue^,  lay  the  first  night  on  the  sands,  He  agaia 
and  having  made  the  prince  of  Wales  a  knight,  he  advanced  in  France*- 
three  divisions,  leading  himself,  with  the  prince,  the  centre.  They    *34^* 
found  the  country  abounding  with  provisions,  and  ph)ceeded  by 
short  marches  to  Caen".    Having  loaded  a  fleet  with  the  plunder 
thus  far  obtained,  they  marched  to  Evreux ;  but  its  fortifications 

preventing 


**  Froissart  describes  this  tumult,  c.  1 16. 
Johnes's  Transl.  v6l.  2.  p.  95.  It  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  Brewer^s  efforts  to  get 
one  of  Edward's  sons  appointed  earl  of 
Flanders. 

"  The  force  which  Edward  led  on  this 
expedition  is  not  accurately  stated.  Frois- 
sarty  c.  121.  p.  122.  mentions  4,000  men 
at  arms  and  10,000  archers;  besides 
Welsh  and  Irish,  who  are  usually  reckoned 
at  ia,ooo  Welsh  and  6,000  Irish.  This 
seems  too  small  a  force  to  fill  1100  large 
ships,  mentioned  by  Knyghton,  p.  2585,  be- 
sides 500  smaller  ones,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose carried  the  -supplies.  It  is  probable  that 
Froissart  has  understated  the  proportion  of 
English.  Indeed  hit  words  imply  a  loose 
statement :  '^  Si  pouvoteni  bien  estre  en  nam* 
bre  de  quatre  mille  hommes  d^armes  et  dix 
inillc  archers." 


"  The  king  fell,  as  he  sprang  out  of  the 
ship,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  bis  nose. 
His  knights  supported  him,  and  recommeQd* 
ed  him  to  return  to  the  ship,  as  this  was  but 

"  petit  stgne*^ 

very  good 


a  **  petit  stgne''  for  him.     His  immediattt 

answer  was,  ^'  Betum!  this  is  a 

omen  :  it  proves  that  the  land  desires  me.'' 

c.  l^<|. 


^  Avesbury  inserts  an  official  letter  of 
Magister  Northbury,  one  of  the  king's  coun<v 
sellors  and  companions,  giving  a  narrative  of 
this  expedition.  He  says,  they  landed  nt  La 
Hogue  the  1 2th  July,  that  they  found  Barfleur 
to  be  as  large  as  Sandwich,  and  Carentoa 
as  Leicester;  St.  Loo  he  thought  larger  than 
Lincoln.  He  makes  Caen  to  have  exceeded 
in  size  every  city  in  England^  except  Lon- 
don.   Avesb*  p.  123. 

x2 
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PART     preventing  an  immediate  capture,  they  ravaged  along  the  Seine 

frofti  Pont  TArche,  to  Gisors,  Mantes,  and  Meulan,  and  reached 
heignop  ^  ...  .  , 

j:dward  in.  Poissy.    Here  the  king  repaired  the  bridge,  and,  spreading  out  his 

troops,  burnt  St.  Germain,  St,  Cloud,  and  Bourg  le  Reine,  and 

threatened  Paris  itself,  which  became  doubtful  of  its  safety,' as  it 

was  then  unfortified^.    But  these  were  mere  demonstrations,  to 

alarm.    The  king,  after  skirmishing  advantageously  with  several 

French  parties,  found  that  Philip  wa3  at  Paris,  collecting  his  allies, 

and  with  a  force  continually  increasing,  and  that  he  was  breaking 

down  all  the  bridges  near,  not  only  to  check  his  progress,  but  to 

intercept  his  retreat^.  Deceiving  Philip  by  an  attempt. to  advance, 

he  declined  from  Paris  suddenly  to  Beaiivais,  and,  abandoning  all 

attempt  to  conquer  France,  he   directed  his   movements  to  get 

safely  out  of  it.     With  this  view  he  fell  back  to  Poix  near  Amiens, 

burning  and  plundering  on  his  way®^»  ' 

He  retreats.       The  king   of  France,  vexed   that  Edward   had  escaped  and 

deluded  him,  followed  leisurely  to  the  Somme.    He  had  expected 

that  the  English  would  have  been  unable  to  force  the  passage,  and 

in  that  case  he  intended  to  confine  them  in  a  corner  of  the  coast, 

and   either   starve  them   into   surrender,     or  force    them    to  a 

"disadvantageous  battle.     Pursuing  this   plan,    he   placed  strong 

guards  on  all  the  bridges,  and  at  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  broke 

fjown  those  which  were  less  defensible.     Edward   now  became 

embarrassed  and  apprehensive.  His  daring  enterprise  was  drawing 

tx)  a  calamitous  termination.    The  Somme  was  wide,  strong  and 

deep ;  and  his  isafety  depended  on  crossing  it.  He  sent  two  marshals^ 

with 

•*  Froiss.  c.  125.  vol.  a.  p.  143. — At  Poissy,  *  la  noble  cite  de  Paris/  the  kiiig,  sore  of  tHe 

Edward  celebrated  the.  feast  of  the  Assunip*  effect  of  his  defensive  measures,  calmly  ^-^ 

tion.     "  He  sat  at  table  in  his  scarlet  robes,  swered,  '^  My  good  people,  be  not  afraid; 

Without    sleeves,   trimmed    with    furs    and  the  English  will  not  apprbacb  ^oa  nearer 

ermines^"     lb.  p.  144.  than  they  are."  c.  125. 

■•  Knyghton,  p.  2587.*^When  the  Parisians,  ^  Mag.  Northbury,  1 36.-— Froissart,  c.  1 26. 

in  their ^alarm,  requested  Philip  not  to  quit  and  127.  pp.  148-^154. 
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^vith  a  strong  detachment,  to  inarch  along  the  river,  and  to  find  a    chap, 
passage.  They  tried  three  several  bridges,  but  were  repulsed  at  all 

^.  -^  -  ...  ...  UBIGN  OF      . 

by  their  defenders,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  king  with  bpward  uu 
the  disheartening  information  of  their  failure.  This  became  niore 
alarming,  because  Philip  the  same  night  arrived  at  Amiens  with 
100,000  men.  Edward  became  very  pensive®®.  He  heard  mass 
beibre  sun-rise,  and  ordered  the  tnunpets  to  sound  for  decampings. 
At  ten;  the  English  left  Airaines  with  such  precipitation,  that  the 
French,  who  arrived  there  two  hours  after  them,  found  the  meat 
of  the  retreating  army  oh  the  spits,'  the  bread  and  pastry  in  the 
ovens,  and  some. tables  ready  spread.  Edward  reached  Oisemont^ 
and  again  examined  the  Soinme :  his  efforts  were  this  day  also 
unsuccessful;  his  enemy  was  close  upon  him,  and  the  impassable 
river  seemed  to  consign  him  to  destruction^  when  the  shades  of 
night  gave  a  small  interval  of  safety  and  repose®^.  ' :       i 

.  He  had  taken  some  prisoners  that  afternoon:  he  told  them  with  in  danger  of 
anxious  courtesy  the  rewaard  he  would  give,  if  any  of  them  would  *°&^"^^^* 
Sihew  him  a  ford  below  Abbeville,  where  his  army  might  pass  without 
peril.  One  of  them  declared  he  knew  a  spot,  where,  at  the  ebb  of 
the  tide,  twelve  inen  might  cross  abreast;  but  it  must  be  done  before 
day-break*  .This  news  was  like  the  voice  of  a  guardian  angelto 
Edward.  His  army  was  ordered  to  bq  ready,  and  at  midnight  every 
onie  was  in  march  to  the  point  of  preservation.  They  reached  the 
ford  at  sun-*rise,  but  they  found  themselves  too. late,  the  river  was 
so  full  that  they  could  not  cross ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait  tilLthe 
tiext  ebb.  Philip,  informed  by  hi&  scouts,  of  the  movement  of  the 
English,  dispatched  a  competent  force,  to  guard  the  ford ;  and 
Edward  found  that  he  must  pass  it  in  the  &ce  of  12,000  men^ 
who  were  assembled  to  present  him.  Perhaps  no  army  was 
in  a  greater  miUtary  crisis.     The  king  of  France  was  hastening 

..   . '    .  *^    ■ 

M  <<  I^  roy  ^'^ngleterre  fut  moult  pensif/  Froi88.'c.  126.  **  Froiss. 
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PART 
IIL 

AEIOK  OF . 
CDWAED  lU 


He  escapes 
by  passing 
the  river. 


to  the  river  with  all  his  powers,  and  Edward  had  to  force  hia 
passage  against  such  a  formidable  opposition,  before  the  main 
French  army  arrived^.  It  was  a  moment  of  animated  despair. 
But  it  is  on  these  occasioas  that  the  English  resolution  shines 
most  pre*eminent. 

At  the  instant  that  the  tide  had  sufficiently  receded,  the  king 
ordered  his  marshals  to  plunge  into  the  water  in  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  George.     The  bravest,  and  the  best  mounted,  went  in 
first;  they  were  eagerly  followed;  and  a  fierce  engagement  began. 
Many  on  both  sides  were  unhorsed  in  the  water ;  and  when  the 
JElnglish  gained  the  land,  they  had  to  force  their  way  through  a 
narrow  pass.     Their  valour  and  constancy  at  last  surmounted  the 
opposition,  and  so  critically,  that,  as  they  reached  the  farther  bank, 
the  Ught  cavalry  of  the  advance  of  the  French  army  came  up  to 
the  river,  and  destroyed  some  of  the  rear  troops,  who  were  late  in 
crossing.     Edward  breathed  his  thanks  to  heaven  for  his  preser- 
vation, and  marched  on,  sending  a  force  to  secure  Crotoy,  on  the 
sea  shore.     This  unexpected  passage  compelled  Philip  to  pause* 
The  returning  tide  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  the  ford  in 
pursuit;  he  had  no  choice  but  to  go  round  by  Abbaville^^;  while 
Edward  proceeded  to  the  forest  of  Cressy,  and  there  encamped* 
"  Here  let  us  place  ourselves, ''  he  exclaimed  ;  "  we  will  not  go 
further,  till  we  have  seen  our  enemies :  There  is  reason  to  wait  for 
them  here,  for  I  am  on  the  lawful  inheritance  of  my  mother ;  and 
I  will  defend  it  against  my  adversary,  Philip  de  Valois^.''     From 
the  closeness  of  the  pursuit,  it  was  evident  that  the  king  could  not 
embark  without  a  battle ;  and  he  had  now  done  every  thing  to  fight 
it  with  most  advantage.     He  had  secured  a  point  of  embarkation 
in  case  of  disaster,  by  which,  at  least,  some  part  of  his  army  might 

escape; 


•*  Froiss. 


••  Froiss.  c,  12^.. 


"  Froiss.  Mag.  North. 
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escape ;  and  he  had  taken  his  post  on  strong  ground,  which  WKHild    chap. 
make  his  enemy's  superiority  least  available  against  him. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  the  decisive  conflict.  On  Friday,  wwarb  m^ 
the  English  repaired  and.  furbished  their  armour.     The  king  gave  prepares  for 
a  cheerful  supper  to  his  nobles ;  and  when  they  withdrew,  to  their  JJ*^  battle  of 
repose,  he  retired   into  his  oratory,  fell  on  his  knees  before  its 
altar,  and  prayed  God,  that  on  the  morrow,  if  they  should  fight, 
he  might  come  off  with  honour.    At  midnight,  he  laid  down 
on  his  couch.   He  rose  early,  and,  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  heard 
mass  and  communicated ;  and  the  larger  part  of  his  army  made 
their  confessions.     He  moved  to  the  ground  near  Cressy,  which  he 
had  fixed  upon,  put  his  baggage  in  a  park  in  the  wood,  in  the  rear 
of  his  army.    He  dismounted  all  his  men,  and  put  their  horses  in; 
the  same  place.     He  divided  his  force  into  three  divisions.     To 
the  first,  consistmg  of  800  men  at  arms,  SOOO  archers,  and  1000 
Welshmen,  he  appointed  the  prince  of  Wales.     They  advanced 
in  regular  order  to  their  ground  ;  each  lord  under  his  banner  and 
pennon,  and  in  the  centre   of  his  men.     The  second  battaUon^ 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  others,  contained  800  men  at 
arms,  and   1200  archers.      He  ipade  the  third  his  own  corps; 
it  had  700  men  at  arms,  and  3000  archers.     He  mounted  a  small 
palfrey,  and,  with  a  white  truncheon  in  his  hand,  attended  by. 
two  marshals,  he  went  from  rank  to  rank,  exhorting  and  entreating 
them   to   guard  his   honour  and   defend  his   right.     He    spoke 
so  sweptly  and  so  cheerfully,  that  even  the  disheartened  became 
animated,  as  they  beheld  and  heard  hiin*     He  then  bade  them 
all  ^t,  and  drink  a  draught.  They  took  their  repast  at  their  ease^ 
resumed  their  ranks,  and  sat  down,  with  their  helmets  and  bows 
before  them,  that  they  might  be  fresher  when  the  enemy  arrived  ^^. 
The  French  king  had,  on  the  preceding  evening,  entertained  his. 

chief 
•»  FroiMt  c.  i«8.  pp.  157— 159»  * 
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j»  AET     cbifif  lordst  and  urged  them  to  mutual  Irieudsfaip.     In  thie  morning 
he  heard  mass  at  Abbeville^  and  marched  toiGreissy;     fib  scint'  a 

REJTGK  OF      '  .  ^  ^    ^  -^     .  ** 

sawAUD  XII.  party  to  reconnoitre  Edward's  positions  The  English  obMrred 
their  object,  but  «let  them  make  their  obsenrartionst  unmoiestsd. 
On  t^eir  return,  they  advised  the  king  to  halt  for  the  nigirt,  as 

Thebatde.     ^veQing^waa  coming /on,  and  his  men  were  fatigued    Tlie  king 
l^s^ted;:  and  his  marahals  rode  to  the  front  and  rear,  ^^alliil^  out, 
V:  llalt,  banii^r^,  for  the  love  of  God  and  Sl  Denis.^>   The  front 
<^eyed;  but  the  rear  presBing  on  them,  the  others  .wei-e'compelleil 
to  mpTe  forward.    Neither^  the  king  nor  the  ni»iiihai&  'eotild^^top 
fjbiiem;,  and  all  marched ^ without  aay  order,  till  they  oatne  in-^ght 
p£  the   English*.    The. foremost  ranks  then  suddenly  falling  back, 
alarmed. those  in  the  rear,  who  thought  they  had  been  ddPeated 
wbil^  others  (  were  eagerly  ^pressing  on,  to  show  their  courage 
Th^,  confusion    of   the  whole*   became    indescribable^,     Philip 
9r4e]:ed  ^  Genoese  bowmea  to  begin  the  battle.     They  had 
marched  six  leagues  that   day,  in  complete  armour,  with ,  their 
aposs-bows,  and  were  so  fatigued  that  they  told  their  commander 
./         .  they  were  not  fit.  to  do  great  exploits.     The  count  d'Alenf  oh;>  orf 
this  remark,  peeieii^y  exclaimed,  "  It  is  of  much  use  to*  en6ttrtiber* 
bneself  with  such  mbble,  who -always  fail  us  in  our  greatest ^ne^/^ 
At  this  juncture  a  heavy  rain  and  thunder  storm  came  on,  and 
darkened  the  sky,  while  large  bodies  of  crows  flew  screaniittg 
through  the  air.     Suddenly  the  sun  shone  out,  but  full  in  the'fiice 
of  the  French,     The  Genoese,  getting  at  last  together,  adVahbed' 
with  a  loud  shout  to  frighten  the  English,  who  heard  it  unmoved.' 
They  uttered  another,  and  another,  with  as  little  effect  j'*and  thetf 
presenting  their  bows  to    shoot,    the   English   archeW    9te{)p^ 
forward  one  pace,  and  discharged  their  arrows  with  such  fott^  and" 
quickness^  that  they   fell  like   snow,  pierced  the  armout  df  the 

Genoese 

^  Froissart  says,  that  no  man  can  imagine  or  relate  the  disorSer. 
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Qeiioese  in  every  part,  and  made  them  turn' back  in 'disorder.  CHAP. 
Enraged  at  their  retreat,  the  king  of  France  called  out  to  his  meii  ^^^^^  ^^ 
at  arms,  "  Kill  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop  our  way  without  ebwabp  m. 
any  use/'  His  absurd  order  was  obeyed.  But  the  English  arrows 
falling  as  heavily  and  as  destructively  amongst  his  superb  cavalry, 
threw  them  into  a  similar  confusion.  The  Welshmen  rushed  in 
upon  them,  in  this  state,  with  their  large  knives,  and  killed  many 
of  the  French  nobles  before  they  could  recover  themselves.*  The 
old  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  Philip,  and  was  blind,  had 
inquired  of  his  knights,  how  the  English  were  stationed  ?  He  was 
answered,  that  they  stood  in  fine  array,  with  the  baggage  behind 
them.  "  Then,''  said  the  experienced  veteran,  "  they  are  resolved 
either  to  die  in  the  field,  or  to  be  our  conquerors  :  lead  me  near  to 
some  noble  warrior,  if  .you  can,  that  I  may  have  a  blow  with  my 
sword."  They  complied  with  his  wish,  and '  linked  his  horse  with 
theirs,  that  they  might  not  be  separstted  from  him.  They  were  all 
found  dead  together  ^^. 

Two  bodies  of  the  French,  under' the  earls  of  -  Alteon  lUiA  Decisive 

victory  of 

Flanders,  advanced  more  regularly  against  the  prince's  battalioti^  the  Englisb. 
aad  some  of  them  broke  through  his  archers,  and  attacked  his  'men 
at  arms.  Their  number  endangered  him.  A  knight  rode  off  to 
the  king,  who  was  posted  at  a  windmill  with  his  battalion,  as  a 
reserve,  entreating  his  aid.  "  Is  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  hurt?'^ 
No,  sire  ;  but  he  is  hardly  pressed,  and  needs  your  help.  "  Return^ 
sir  Thomas,  and  tell  those  who  sent  you,  not  to  expect  me  while 
my  son  is  alive :  Tell  them,  that  I  command  that  they  let  my  boy 
win  his  spurs  ;  for  I  wish,  if  God  has  so  ordained,  that  the  day  be 
l^pwn,  and  that  the  honour  rest  with  him,  and  those  in  whose 
cure  I  have  placed  him."  This  noble  answer  redoubled  the  courage 
of  tha^  to  whom  it  was  reported ;  and  the  second  division,  aiding 

bravely 

••  Welsiogh.  p.  157.  Froifltart;  c.  130.  pp.  16a— 166 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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fART     bravel J  the  prince^fi^  exertioM,  the  victory  was  complete^.     The 
lamg  of  Fmnce   \r3s   wounded  and  unhorsed,  and  was  carried 

uirwARDiii.  off  with  difficulty.     His  army  broke,  and   could  not  be  rallied. 

'  '  '  Some  wa^fKlered  about,  attacking  the  EngHsh  in  small  parties,  but 
they  were  soon  destroyed.  The  English,  being  so  greatly  out- 
numbered, had  determined  that  day  to  give  no  quarter.  The 
slaughter  was  proporti9nably  great^.  The  victors  attempted  no 
pursuit  J  they  continued  in  their  ranks.  When  the  struggle  was 
ended,  the  king  came  down  from  his  post,  embraced  and  kissed 
his  gallant  son,  then  3carcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  declared 
him  worthy  to  be  a  sovereign.  The  prince  bowed  very  low,  and 
referred  his  success  to  his  father's  skill  and  resolution.  They  made 
great  fires,  and  lighted  torches  through  their  camp.  The  king 
forbad  all  riot  and  noi^e,  and  the  night  was  passed  with  much 
grateful  devotion.  A  small  party  of  French  was  the  next  day 
eftcounteired  and  overpowered  j  and  Edward  now  was  enabled  to 
'  march  to  Calais^®. 

He  sent  to  England  for  a  supply  of  provisions^ ;  and  on 
3d  September  1346,  encamped  before  Calais,  to  besiege  it.  He 
resolved  to  starve  it  into  a  surrender.  He  built  a  little  town 
of  wooden  houses  around  it,  with  a  market*place,  for  the  comfort 

of 


Siege  of 
Calais. 


^  Proissart*^  description  of  this  battle  has 
Itrnisktd  the  most  intetesting  circumstaQces. 
C.  130.— Mag.  Northbury  8<iy8,  it  was  "  tres 
fort  et  endara  long^ment  gar  les  etiemys  se 
port^rount  nfttilt  ttoMem^nt/' 

^  Northbury  efiomtratofl  among  the  slain, 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
the  count  d'Afenpon,  the  coont  of  Flanders, 
an^  eight  other  couatS)  two  archbishops,  and 
several  lords  and  Gennnn  barons.  He  adds, 
**  the  suiA  of  the  good  gentz  d'armes,  who 
fc&  m  Mkt  field  this  day,  *  sans  comunes  et 
pedailles/  were  1,542."  Avesbury,  p.  138. — 
Froissart  states;  that  the  Englibk  reckoned 


11  "  chefs  de  princes,"  80  banners,  1200 
knights,  and  about  30,000  other  persoas. 
c.  131.  p.  172.  ' 

••  Froiss.  c.  132.  p.  173. 

•  Northbary.— He  writes  m-gently :  **  The 
kitig  requires  of  yoa  provisioBS,  and  ap 
soon  as  you  can  send  them ;  because^  since 
we  left  Caen,  we  have  traversed  the  country 
with  great  labour  and  much  damage  to  our 
people.  But,  thank  God,  we  have  had  qo  de- 
feat. But  DOW  we  are  in  such  a  plight,  that 
we  need  to  be  refreshed*  Written  before 
Calais,  4  Sept." 
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of  his  aitny .   Tbe  governor,  Jean  de  Vienne,  pearoeiving  his  project,    chap, 
eent  seventeen  hundred  of  the  poorer  p^sons  out  of  the  town ; 
tind  EdvTOrd,  with  a  high-souled  compassion,  let  them  go,  giving  edwarbiu. 
them  a  hearty  dinner  as  they  passed,  and  two  fiterlings  to  each 
individuals^.     A  rare  instance  of  generous  warfare. 

While  Erdward  was  eiaigaged  nt  this  siege,  Philip  exdted  David  Battle  erf 
the  king  t)f  Scotland  to  invade  England  with  a  large  force  s^^.  cross -^^^ 
David  entered  Durham,  and  advanced  within  three  miles  of  New-  170^^.1346. 
casde,  where  the  English  array  had  ooUected.     Both  parties  drew 
out  their  battle-array  at  Neville's  Cross.  Edward's  queen,  Philippa, 
was  with  die  Epnglish,  and   i>emained  on  the  field  tiU  ihey  were 
formed  into  four  grand  divisions,  and  till  ^e  had  entreated  tiiem 
to  do  their  duty.     She  then  retired,  recommending  daem  to  the 
protectkm  of  Heaven  and  St.  Geoirge.     Three  of  the  divisions  weoe 
wider  the  command  of  prelates,  Durhaaoo,  York^  and  iincdki.    BHt 
in  the   reign  of  this  martial   prince,  the  spirit  of  the   cowitrj 
emulated  his  own,  and  the  clergy  became  greatly  secniaffiaed  in 
their  nmnners.     The  battle  lasted  three  hours,    it  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Scots ;  the  capture  of  their  king,  and  many 
noblemen;  and  in  a  great  deertructiosi  of  die  inferior  daases^^. 

The 

'^  Froiss.  133.  p.  t7s.    This  author,  so  tbere,  ae  i^cM.taen  at  «rms,  900  larcfaers, 

minute  in  all  bis  circuoistancesy  does  not  and  7,000  others,  p.  188. 
tnention  that  Edward  used   cannon  at  the         *"  Froissart,  c.  138.  pp.  187 — 196.     He 

battle  of  Cressy.  I  have  therefore  notalloded  notices  about  15,000  of  Uie  Scets  to  have 

to  them,  as  the  more  recent  Italian  author,  fallen.  Knygjiton  makes  them  above  aoyooo, 

Villani,  who  notices  them,  is  not  a  sufficient  p.  2591. — Lord  Hailes  is  not  pleased  that 

authority.   The  first  use  ot  artiUery  will  be  the  queen  should  have  -shared  in  tha  honour 

considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  of  t)ie  battle,  and  wishes  to  doubt  her  pre- 

IVork.  sence,  because  Froissart  is  the  onfy  writer 

who  states  it*    If  we  disbelieve  all  the  facts 

^  Froissart  states,  that  when  all  assem-  of  this  re\gn,  for  which  we  have  onljf  Frois- 

bled,  '^  lis  furent  bien  qu'uns  qu'autres  cin-  sart's  authority,  our  scepticism  must  take  a        * 

^ante  rallle  cMKibetans.''    «•  137<     I  ^^  l^^^'g^    sweep,      fiut  that  women  could  be 

<not  press  the  exactitude  of  his  ^umbecs,  as  heroines  in  that  age,  we  have  an  instance  in 
he  accompanies  them  with  qualifying  expres-  '  the  countess  of  Montfort.  See  Froissart,  c,73» 

aions.  He  enumerates  the  English  who  fought  p.  377.  c.  81.  pp.  300 — 311. 
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164  .HrsnrbiiY  o'f  eNgl^a-nd. 

p  A*T    r  * '  ^The  king'  of  ^Fmnoe  collected  a '  powerful  force, ' to .  relieve  Cala». 

^*^'       iEjdMr«idibbBe<Vecl Ijaatthete  were  btrt  two  roads  by  tirhich  Philip 

i;^wA«Din.  couhl'-appitMidb  <4ie  city;'  over  the  downs  by  the  sea  sidei  er 

p.  .^.  ^        .:thioAgh  -the' tiobntry,  that  was?  full  of  ditches  and  bogs,  t^^ith  otily 

attempu       tjtie '  bridge;  ■  He  ^^ted  ^hii^  flefet  along  the  shore,  with  their  engines, 

Calais.        'so^'thttfe  »no*  »iHy' cduld  ^;^  there  without  destruction;   and  he 

ist^Oned  a'poweirftil  force  to  guard  the  bridge.  Philip  reconnoitred 

.  ^Afe'^bolintry  and  pbstt  very  iften,  but  was  advised  that  it  was 

imjfyosfeible'to  penetrate*  to  the  city,  without  a  ruinous  loss  of  men. 

.A^hietietMly  he  Svafe'  obliged  to  decamp,  and  leave  Calais  to  its  fate. 

Its  prison  had  ertdured  the  greatest  sufferings,  with  the  hope  of 

^^ief;    But^hfen  they  beheld  the  French  banners  retiring,  they  skw 

that  protracted  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  and  they  demanded 

-     •  it^^parley.     Sir  Walter  Manny  informed  them,  that  no  conditions 

-      could,  be  allowed.  The  governor  appealed  to  the  merit  of  his  loyalty 

to  his   own  master,   and  to  the  gallantry   of  the  English  king. 

Edward  at  last  consented,  that  if  six  of  the  principal  citizens  came 

;Out  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and  with  the  keys  in  their  hands,  and 

ropes  round  their  necks,  he  would  forgive  the  other  inhabitants. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  six  townsmen  who  would  devote  themselves 

for  the  rest.     At  last,  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 

,the  place,  magnanimously  offered  himself.     His  example  excited 

five  other  kindred  spirits.    Thej'^  left  the  walls  amid  the  groans, 

tears,  and  blessings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  were  conducted  to 

the  presence  of  the  king. 

Surrender  of       The  recollection  of  his  losses  in  the  siege,  and  of  the  injuriips 

the  city.        wlaich  his  people  had  formerly  suflfered  from  the  ships  of  the  town, 

counteracted  his  usual,  generosity.  He  eyed  them  with  angry  looks, 

and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off.     Sir  Walter  Manny  had 

the  spirit  to  tell  him,  "  You  have  the  reputation,  sire,  of  great 

nobleness  of  soul;  tamish  it  not  by  such  an  act  of  cruelty  as  this.^' 

The 
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The  kiog , was  inexowbley  and  t^he  Medatipn^r^  iff^  ^seoji  Iof*  i  iHb    p n  A<f . 
pregnant  queen  th^  fell  at  his  feet^  and.  b^ggpA  thcdyLliy^ih-^/^ia        ^^' 
.gift  .of  his  love  to  hen     He  gsuzed  at  her  for  a{in9itim«»:.i|i:siiiftne§.  ,%^^.^^uiiu 
Hig  better  fefjlingsat  la«t  .triumphed^  and.ihe  -e^clahB^^d,  I'.;!  git^e  ""^     ^ 
them  to  you5  do  as  you,pleaae,iwith«them/n  iS^e^^fclew^icthftre,      cm 
cheered  them  with.  a.  courteous  entertaimiwnjtj  clfttUed . t^h^ji^ira^d     *'  ' 
had  thein  escorted  safely  out  of  the  ca^np-^  i  T^^a^ye^fSn^/ferir 
.wards,  Philip,  attempted  to  regain  Ca]*is  by-, treachery,  nj^wpijj^ 
riepcjived  .information  of  it^  and  W/ent  himself,  with  hip  son,  pris^^^fijlf 
into  the  tawn,   iXhey  B?ilied  out,  on  the  advancwig,J«'f«wht  ?J«A 
tafter,  an  arduous  conflict^  in  wh\ch  the  king .  was  twice  sl^ruck  -tj 
,th$  ground  in  a  personal  qombart  with  Eustace  de  RibauQl^ont,^h? 
.French  were  foiled ^^,      .,  .         ..         ,  .        •  .^       .  .       .^ 

^  .,Tbe  war  was.conjtinued   with  Fraijce^ /with  intermissions,  jfqi;  Battle  of 

I  Poictiers; 

V    ,  ■  .      .      •.  .  »       ',    ^severai  igSeptassfi. 


•••Troiss.  c.'i46.  pp.221 — 227.— Knygh- 
too'ft  account  pf  th£  surrender  is,  that  the 
knights  came  out  with  bare  heads  and  re- 
verted swords,  and  the  burghers  with  ropes 
inthfiirhan^s,  as  asigD  that  the  king  might 
hang  them  if  he  pleased;  and  that  they  cried 
Vut  with  a  loud  voice,  that  they  had  traitor- 
onsly  defended  the  place  against  him.  Hie 
king,  '  misericordia  motys,'  received  them 
In  to  His  grace,  p.  2595.  They  had  defended- 
Jtbe  town  nearly  eleven  months.  Mons. 
UEvesQue  thinks  Froissart's  incidents  more 
jioetical  than  historical;  but* the  verification 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
arguments  brought  against  him,  is  strong 
.eVidetice  in  his  favour.  Knyghtons  *  miseri- 
qo]^^'  motu^'  Ui^ves  a  large*  blank  .  for 
Jroissart's  *  quomodo/  The  Scala  Chroqi^a 
rather  Supports  Froissart :  "  The  capitayne 
{£^24  jbupgepe^  :(^  th^t^u/i^  catti  witii  halters 
about  theyr  nekkes,  submitting  themsclf  to 
iing'Edwarde."  p.  562.  So  the  contem- 
por^f^  po^t  MiQ9>  :-^ 

Lystens 


Lystehs  now,  and  ye  may  lere    " 

Als  'men  the  suth  may  under$taDj(L       ^ 

The  knightes  that  in  Calais  were, 
Come  to  sir  Edsntrii  sarbiwep^id; 

In  kartell  one  and  swerc)  in  hand, 
*       And  cried,  '*  "Srir  Edward,  thine  we  are, 

^  Dp  now,  lord,  bi  law  of  If^d,  } 

*  Thi  will  with  ijs  for  evermare/ 

The  noble  burgase  and  the  best 

Come  antohiiq  to  have  thaiij^  hire.  <  - 
The  comun  peple  war  ful  prest. 
Rapes  to  bring  obout  thoire  ^w^rt. 

.  Winot,  p.  37.  . 
The  more  ancient  historian  of  France,  Paul  us 
Emilius,  inserts  Froissarfs  account  in  his 
Hist.  Franc,  p.  283. 

^  Froiss.  c.  151.  p.  246.-;-The  king  enter- 
tained the '  French  prisoners  with  a  supper. 
The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  English  knights 
served  up  the  first  course,  and  waited  on  their 
guests  :  at  the  second,  they  went  \o  another 
table,  and  were  themselves  attended.  The 
king  gave  Ribaumont  a  chaplet  of  fine  pearls. 
lb.  c.  152.  p.  247. 
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PART  several  years  afterwards *®'^.  Philip  died,  and  his  son  John  suc- 
REiGN  or  <5^^6d.  In  his  reign,  in  1356,  the  prinoe  of  Wales  made  an  attack 
EDvrARBiu.  from  Guienne,  which  led  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Poictiers. 
The  kihumanities  of  war  so  invariably  accompany  its  glories,  that 
the  mind  is  perplexed  how  to  applaud  the  bravery  of  gallant 
actions,  without  injury  to  social  sympathy.  In  the  prroce^s  letter, 
we  read,  that  in  a  progress  of  operations  in  two  mondis,  on  the 
whale  cburse  of  the  Garonne,  from  Bourdeaux  to  Narbonne,  he  haKi 
taken  500  villages,  and  many  great  cities  and  walled  towns,  and,  in 
both  going  and  returning,  had  laid  the  country  waste  by  fire.  The 
people  of  Montpellier  fled  to  Avignon  for  safety;  and  the  Pope,  wiio 
resided  there,  doubtkig  his  own  security,  had  all  the  gates  of  bis 
palace  covered  with  iron.  His  holiness  offered  the  prinoe  money, 
•to  spare  Pewgoid,  Edward  answered,  that  his  father  had  plenty 
of  ttiOfney ,  and  did  not  want  that ;  but  that  he  would  do  what  he 
came  to  perform,  which  was,  the  chastisement  of  those  who  were  in 
rebelli^yn  against  bis  right *^.  Ins^nred  by  his  successes,  the  [Hince 
*  entered  Auvergne,  attd  penetrated  to  Berri,  plundering,  burning  and 
destroyifig  all  around.  The  kii^  of  France  summoned  all  his 
feudal  nobles  and  tenants  to  attend  him,  and  advanced  towards  the 
English,  who  had  now  entered  Touraine,  and  were  preparing  to 
retreat  through  Poitou.     The  prince,  satisfied  tliat  he  had  dared 

and 

•*•  The  Scots,  at  times,    renewed    their         *"  See  the  prince's  letter  in   Avesbury, 

incursions.     Her  king  David  was  conducted  Uii — 218.     Let  us,  however,  rejoice,  that 

fo  the  Tower  of  London,  in  a  public  proces-  the  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 

sion,   with  a  pomp   calculated  to  make  a  have,  in  ovr  days,  been  as  distinguished  for 

great  impression.    He  was  placed  on  a  high  their  humanity,  forbearance,  and  even  kind* 

black  horse,  to  be  seen  by  all ;  and  twenty  ness  towards  oot  enemies,  as  for  their  txiili- 

thottsand  well-arrayed  soldiers,  and  the  com-  tary  gloiy.     In  this    combination    of   the 

panies    of    Ijondon,   dressed  in    their   best  generous  with  the  martial  virtues,  Wellington 

costumes,  and  with  their  appropriate  insignia,  has  excelled  the  Black  Prince,  and  presented 

attended  him.  Knyghton,  259a. — Robert,  the  a  noble  example   for  the   inBtraction  and 

atewart  or  seneschal  of  Scotland,  was  made  imitation  (Si  Europe, 
regent.  Hailes  221  ;  and  see  his  Annals,  to 
page  341,  for  the  incidents  preceding  1357. 
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and  achieved  enough,  hastened  his  movements  baek,  to  ascape  the    chap* 
approaching  force.     His  foragers  were  prevented,  by  the  vicinity  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  the  French  army,  from  getting  supplies  at  a  distance ;  and  the  edwabj>ih. 
English,  from  their  great  want  of  provisions,  began  to  lament  their 
own  ravages  ^^. 

The  prince,  informed  that  the  French  were  pressing  rapidly 
upon  him,  called  in  his  stragglers,  and  ordered  th^t  no  one,  on  palm 
of  death,  should  advance  or  skirmish  before  the  line  of  the  marshals. 
On  this  day,  Saturday,  he  marched  from  nine  o'clock  lo  vespers^ 
when  they  came  within  two  leagues  of  Poictiers.  He  sent  out  a 
detachment,  to  observe  the  station  of  the  French;  and  hieing 
informed,  on  its  return,  that  their  numbers  were  immense,  he 
answered  with  steady  resolution,  "  May  God  then  assist  us !  W6 
must  now  consider  how  to  fight  them  most  to  our  advantage  ^^^/^ 
He  took  a  strong  position,  that  night,  among  vineyard?  and  hedges. 
Ilie  next  morning,  the  king  of  France  sent  Eustace  de  RibaupAont 
to  reconnoitre  them.  His  answer  was,  "  They  are  ab9ut  SjCKX) 
men  at  arms,  4000  archers^  and  1500  footnen.  They  are  ,^n.  a 
strong  position,  and  have  arranged  themselves  very  widely  ;.  tl^ey 
have  placed  themselves  alcmg  the  road,  fortified  by  hedges  su^d 
shrubs ;  they  have  lined  the  hedges  with  part  of  their  archers,  eo 
that;  to  attack  tiiem  you  must  pass  through  the  midst  of  these,  for 
the  lane  has  no  other  entrance  or  exit,  and  is  so  narrow  that 
scarcely  four  men  can  ride  through  it  abreast.  At  the  end  of  the 
kme,  amidst  vines  and  thorns,  where  it  is  impossible  to  tnake  a  pro* 
gress,  their  men  at  arms  are  posted,  with  anchors  drawn  up  before 
them  like  a  harrow/'  He  recommended  a  body  of  the  bravest 
of  the  French  to  be  selected,  to  break,  if  possible,  the  archers,  and 
to  be  followed  by  a  rapid  advance  of  all  the  battalions,  dis* 
'nwunted^^^  The 

^  Froiss.  c.  159.  p.  303.  *••  lb.  p.  306.  judicious  position  of  the  prince,  and  makes 
-  *'*  tb.  c.  160.  p.  309.  I  have  inserted  the  the  result  of  the  great  conflict  intelligible  and 
speech  of  Eustace,  as  it  describes  so  fully  the     natural. 
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PART  The  French  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  each   consisting- 

^iiGw  OF  ^  16,000  men  at  arms*  King  John  put  on  his  royal  armour,  and; 
EDWAUDiii.  nineteen  were  arrayed  like  him.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a> 
French  cardinal  to  negociate ;  but  John  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
unconditional  surrender,  and  the  prince  disdained '  such  terms. 
The  French  passed  their  Sunday  in  abundant  feasting,  the 
English  in  great  privation;  but  they  made  many  mounds  and 
ditches  round  their  archers,  to  keep  them  more  secure.  The  prince 
continued,  his  positions  as  Eustace  had  described  them,' with  tb^ 
additions  of  putting  300  men  at  arms,  and  as  many  archers,  oi^ 
horse'back^  on  a  small  hill  on  the  right,  to  get  round  the  wing  of  the 
second  French  division,  which  was  on  foot,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eminence.  He  also  kept  a  few  valiant  and  skilful  knights  oa 
horseback ; '  and,  taking  his  station  with  the  niain  body  in  the 
vineyard,  he  harangued  his  men,  and  awaited  the  formidable 
attack.  His  whole  army  did  not  exceed  8000  persons.  The  French 
\vere  60,000,  or,  more  probably,  40,000  "^ 

T^he  eagerness  of  the  French  to  engage,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Ribaumont's  plan.  Their  first  battalion  advanced  before  those  who, 
were  to  break  the  archers,  and  entered  the  lane  which  they  lined* 
The  English  waited  till  they  were  completely  in  it,  and  then  from  • 
both  hedges  shot  their  arrows  with  sqch  strength  and  certain  aiai, 
that  the  horses  plunged  unruly  from  the  path,  turned  back,  and  ; 
were   unmanageable.   Their  masters  were  at  the  mercy  of  thatr 
opponents  ;  and  the  whole  division -was  in  confusion  and  discom- 
fiture, .  unable  either  to  advance   or  extricate .  themselves.  Their 
rear  recoiled  in  disorder  and  alarm  on  the  second  division  that  w«i  I 
coming   up.    The  English  arrows .  poured  down  upon  theiQ.lJllQQ'^ 
hail.     The  French  did  not  know  where  tp  turn,  either  to  escape t'- 

**•  FfoUs.  c.  i6i.    pp.  3i6«-3i8.      But     the  battle,  "  de  omne  populo/' were  40,000* 
Kpygbton  says  the  number  of  the  French  in     p.  2615, 
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bt  to  get  forward 'i  and  ift  this  crisis  of  liiesitation,  the  JEnglish     CHAP, 
body  on  the  hill,  who  were  hatching  for  such'  a  moment,  dame  '      ^• 

ftikddllnly  down,  ahd' charged  vigoi^ously  on  the  French  wing,  edwaedui. 
Panic  now  thinned  the  discouraged  assailaiits  in  every  part.  '  The 
prinde  Was  advised  to  seize  the  auspicious  opportunity.  lEle  called 
out,  *^  Banners,  advance  in  tihe  name  of  God  and  St. George  !^  arid* 
rushed  with  the  men  at  arms  on  the  confused  and  dismayed  enemy. 
The  severest  exertion  bf  the  battle  now  came  on.  The  French 
fought  in  parts  despierately,  exclaiming,  **  Mont  joye  !  St.  Denis  t* 
The  English  answered  with,  "  St.  George!  Guienne^^^'!""  Swords, 
battle-axes,  arrows  and  spears,  were  tnihgled  'with  destructive 
energy.  It  was  now  rather  a  massacre  than  a  battle.  The  English 
became  weary  of  striking  and  killing ;  the  archers  exhausted  all 
their  arrows,  and  took  up  stones,  and  whatever  they  coulcJ  seize 
near  them,  that  was  hkely  to  be  destnirctivfe.  The  French  at  last 
fled  generally,  and  the  exhausted  English  stood  refreshing  and 
recovering  themselves ;  when  king  John  made  a  rally  in  despair, 
and'C^me  suddenly  with*  a  large  body*  on  the  part  where  l5ie  prince 
was  remaining  with  only  a  few  around  him.  For  a  wliile  he  was  in 
imminent  danger ;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick,  retiii'iiing  from  his 
pursuit  with  his  battalion,  charged  on  the  king^s  flank,  and  com-' 
pleted  the « victory  ^^*.  John  fought  vigorously  with  his  battle-axe, 
btt  he'wew  at  last  surrounded  and  overpowered,  and  the  Frencll 
dispersed  at*  every  point. 

'The  pn/suit  and  slaughterwas  continued  to  the  gates  of  Poictiers,'  Noble  con- 
and  the  prince  Was  at  last  gmtukted,  that  his  victory  was  complete.  Black Princt. 
H»  bamiler  was  then  pla<red  upon  a  high  bush.  The  minstrels  began 
tQfiby,>and  the  trumpet  and  clarions  to  sound.  The  prince  took  off 
faiai . imlmet ;  his -knights  soon  pitched  a  small  crimson   pavilion^ 
which  he  entered ;  wine  was  brought  for  his  refreshment;  and  in  s^ 

9hort 


***  Froiss.  c.  i6a.  p.  325.  "•  Knyghton,  p.  26i3« 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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PART     short  time  the  captured  king  of  France   was  introduced.     The 

prince   received   him  with  a  low  obeisance,  comforted  him  for 
nEiON  or       *^ 

mwARD  in.  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine  and 
spices  with  the  kindest  courtesy  ^^^.  At  night  a  supper  was  pre^ 
pared.  The  prince  served  the  king's  table  himself  with  the 
humblest  attentions ;  declined  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  as  he 
desired  ;  complimented  him  on  the  personal  bravery  he  had  dis* 
played,  surpassing  the  best  of  his  followers  ;  and  assured  him,  that 
his  father  would  shew  him  every  honour  and  friendship,  and 
arrange  with  him  so  reasonably  as  to  perpetuate  their  future  amity. 
The  French  felt  the  nobleness  of  the  prince's  generous  courtesy,  and 
proclaimed  him  "  un  gentil  seigneur  "^/'  The  prince  fell  back  to 
Bourdeaux;  and  England  was  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration 
<aid  delight  at  this  splendid  victory  ^^^. 

It  was  indeed  grand  and  admirable.  It  had  been  obtained  by 
all  the  combinations  of  true  greatness  of  martial  mind — judgment^ 
skill*  resolution,  perseverance,  activity,  and  valour  of  the  most 
exalted  degree.  But  that  in  the  tumult  and  exultations  of  a  success 
so  glorious,  the  prince  of  Wales  should  have  exerted  that  rare 
self-command;  should  have  calmed  his  internal  emotions  to  such 
courteous  modesty,  such  polished  humility ;  and,  after  the  fatigues 
oi  so  exhausting  a  day,  should  have  soothed  the  poignant  feelings 
of  his  royal  captive  by  personally  waiting  upon  him  as  a  great  and 
honoured  guest — displays  a  moral  sublimity  more  rare  and  more 
difficult  than  even  the  heroic  valour  and  military  sagacity  by 

which 

***  Froiss.  c.  163.  p.  33S.  King  Joha's  son  "•  "  Solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  np 

was  taken  with  him.  in  all  the  churches,  and  bontires  made  in 

***  Froiss.  c.  1^.    Mr.  Johnes  has  added  every  town  and  village.     Those  knights  and 

to  hb  translation  of  Froissart,  from  an  ex-  squires  who  returned  to  England,  alter  having 

tract  taken  from   the  convent  of  the  freres  been  in  this  battle,  were  honoured  in  prefer- 

MiMurs  in  Poictiers,  a  list  of  the  French  ence    to    any    others.''   Froissart    Johnetfi 

knights  who  fell  in  the  battle :  The  first  is  p.  356. 
<*  the  duke  of  Athens,  constable  of  France.* 
PP*  347— 350. 
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-^fiich  the  fabled  exploits  of  an  Amadis  had  been  almost  brought    CHAF. 
into  a  real  existence.    The  highest  refinement  of  the  chivalric  cha-  .,,^„ " 

O  REIOK  OF     . 

racter  was  never  more  brilliantly  displayed.  But  Edward  and  his  epward  m^ 
son  were  its  most  perfect  models ;  and  with  them  it  disappeared* 
The  heroism,  without  the  polish,  survived  awhile  in  Du  GuescUn;  but 
their  combination  expired  with  the  Black  Prince.  Qualities,  more 
beneficial  to  society,  took  their  place  in  the  human  character. 
Courtesy  and  intellect  became  afterwards  united  in  the  perfect 
gentleman,  instead  of  courtesy  and  war ;  and  the  more  widely  the 
association  of  the  gentle  virtues,  with  cultivated  mind,  is  diffused, 
the  improvement  and  the  fehcity  of  mankind  will  be  proportionately 
advanced.  Our  commercial  spirit  has  given  an  importance  to 
mere  wealth,  which  has  diffused  an  alloy  of  sensuality  and  vulgar 
pride.  But  it  is  probable  that  even  these  debasing  exotics  will  ba 
^subdued  by  the  increasing  influence  of  literature ;  and  that  di^ 
combination  of  courtesy,  intellect,  and  virtue,  will  yet  exhibit  a 
perfection  in  the  human  character,  which  bs  yet  has  only  been 
individually  obtained  ^^^. 

After  spending  the  winter  at  Bourdeaux,  the  accomplished 
prince  conducted  his  prisoners  to  England.  King  John  was  placei} 
in  a  ship  by  himself,  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  and  landed  at 
Sandwich.  Tlie  English  sovereign  prepared  to  recekve  him  widi 
every  demonstration  of  honour  and  respect.  The  citiz^is  of 
London  dressed  their  companies  with  their  richest  decorations.  The 
king  of  France  was  seated  upon  a  white  courser,  wilii  superb 
trappings,  and,  with  the  prince  of  Waks  on  a  ^small  Hack  horse 
t>y  his  side,  passed  dirough  Lond<m  to  the  Savoy,  his  allotted 
^residence.     Edward  and   his   queen  made   him    frequent  visits, 

and 

"•  Tire  modesty  with  which  the  prmce  tt,  printed  in  Archaeol.  toI.  i.  p.  21S9  and 
spoke  of  his  extraordinary  victory,  appears  inserted  1i>y'  Mr.Jofanes  in  his  fYoisscol^ 
in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester  upon     p.  353.  •  ^ 

z2 
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PART  and  the  most  saimptuouB  entertainments  were  provided  for  his 
"'•  ^ec^eation^'^ 
EDWARD  in.  The  victory  at  Poictiers  bad  enriched  the  Black  Prince  and  his  ^ 
'  '  '  country  with  high  warlike  celebrity,  but  had  no  other  effect  on 
France  liian  to  produce  internal  feuds,  from  the  imprisonment  of 
its  king.  His  son  Charles  was  made  regent,  and  his  subjects 
refused  all  national  sacrifices  for  his  deliverance.  Four  years  after 
the  great  victory,  Edward  invaded  France,  from  Calais,  with 
100,000  men ;  and  if  kingdoms  were  overturned  by  .arithmetical 
calculations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  if  8,000  English 
could  defeat  40,000  French  and  capture  their  king,  100,000 
EngUsh  must  conquer  France.  But  the  events  of  war  defy,  all 
military  and  political  arithmetic.  The  young  regent  provided  his 
chief  towns  with  provisions  and  troops,  and  abstained  from  all 
pitched,  battles ;  ■  and  though  the  English  moved  on  with  the 
bravest  army  in  Europe,  under  their  heroic  king  and  prince,  the 
first  warriors  of  their  day,  they  could  only  plunder  aiid  advance; 
Resolute  not  to  fight  an  enemy  so  superior  in  strength,  discipline^ 
and  constancy,  Charles'  permitted  thein  to  approach  even  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  without  departing  from  his  defensive  system.  He 
knew  that  nature  and  indtistry  would  repiair  their  ravages ;  but 
that  an  active  campaign  must  consume  their  army.  Edward, 
finding  permanent  conquest  impossible,  accepted  of  the  mediation 
of  the  pope's  legate,  and  the  peace  of  Bretigny  was  concluded, 
which  annulled  all  former  treaties,  and  put  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  on  a  new  foundation  ^^®.  By  this  treaty,  Gascony  and 
Guienne,  the  earldom,  of  Ponthieu  and  Guisnes,  Calais  and  its 

dependencies, 

*'Froi8S.c.  173.  pp.368 — 370. — Thcking  "•   On     this     campaign,   see     Froissart, 

of  Scotland  was  about  this  time    released  0,207 — ^13*  vol.  3,  of  Johnei's  translation, 

from  prison,  and  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  pp.  1 — 61.                                                    ^ 
his  subjects,  lb.  372,                       » 
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dependencies,  the  isles  of  the  British  chamiel,  and  some   min^ir    chap, 
places,  were  assured  to  the  king  of  England,  with  a  renunciationi  ^.^^^^  ^^ 
of  all  feudal  homage^     Edward  on  his  part  abandoned  all  claim  to  epward  ni/ 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  Flanders*; 
John  was  to  be  released,  and  three  milhons  of  crowns  of  gold  to  be 
paid  for  his  ransom  ^^^.  -  .  .  • 

The  great  impeachment  of  the  merit  of  the  Black  Prince  i»  Peter  tU 
the  war  which  he  undertook  in  Spain,  to  replace  Don  Pedio  the 
Cruel  on  the  throne  of  Castile.  Pedro,  by  the  admission  of  all  the 
contemporary  writers,  is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  those 
monsters  which  recal  to  us  the  brutal  ferocity  of  uncivilized  maa^ 
and  seem  only  fitted  to  appear  in  the  romances  of  writers  who 
prefer  the  horrible  to  the  natural.  After  destroying  his  brothers, 
and  many  of  his  nobles,  he  first  imprisoned  and  then  murdered  bis 
wife,  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  France  ^^.  This  last  crime  could 
jiot  be  palliated ;  ?ind  it  excited  the  strongest  sensibihty  in  the 
court  of  France,  and  a  desire  of  punishing  a  man  whose  life  was  a 
;satire  on  his  species ^^^, 

hx  this  period  the  celebrated  Du  Guesclin  was  in  great  credit  Dethron'diy 

•   .  .  ,     Du  Guesclin. 

With 


**•  The  treaty  of  Bretigny,  at  full  length, 
is.  inserted  in  llymer^s  Foedera,  vol.  6*— 
Dr.  Brady  translated  it  into  English,  with 
notes ;  and  it  has  been  copied  into  Tindal's 
translation  of  Rapin. 

**  The  Memoires  de  Du  Guesclin,  vol.4, 
p.  82,  and  Froissart'sy  are  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  the  crimes  of  Pedro.  Both  give 
the  popular  traditions,  as  well  as  the  facts.of 
history,  concerning  him;  and  on^  of  the 
former  may  be  his  hatred  of  Christianity,  and 
)iis  attachment  to  the  Jews.  The  Memoires 
detail  the  qqeen's  murder  by  a  party  of  Jews, 
with  circumstances  which  have  all  the  air 
of  romance.  89 — 100.  Mariaha  ascribes  it 
to  poison,  administered  by  a  physician  at 
Pedro's  command.  1.  17.  c.  4. 


"'  Rodericus  Santius  seems  half  disposed 
to  lessen  the  odium  against  Peter ;  but  he 
confesses  his  hatred  to  the  queen,  caused  by 
his  concubine  Maria  de  Padilla,  on  which  h^ 
tells  an  absurd  story,  and  attribtues  it  to 
magic.  He  also  admits,  that  on  his  brothers 
and  prelates  striving  to  reconcile  them,  he 
banished  some,  slew  others^  and  filled  hi* 
kingdom  with  the  blood  of  his  nobility. 
Pars  3.  c.  14.  But,  though  he  says  the 
queen  died  with  grief,  he  details,  in  his  next 
chapters,  a  .<ieries  of  his  detestable  murders, 
extending  even  to  the  king  of  Granada. 
c.  16. — Mariana  has  preserved  a  full  history 
of  Pedro's  actions,  1. 16.  c.  i6<»*2i,  and  1. 17. 
c.  1 — 13. 
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f  ARt    ^ith  his  sovereign ^^* ;  and  it  may  be  conceived^  that  he  who  on  his< 
"^'        death-bed,  after  a  life  of  warfare,  told  his  officers  to  recollect  that 
tDWARbiii.  "  in  whatever  country  they  waged  war,  neither  the  clergy,  nor 
'       "       '  the  women,  children,  nor  poor  people,  were  their  enemies,"  was 
roused  to  all  the  heroism  of  his  chivalric  character,  when  he  heard 
of  the  conduct  of  a  prince  so  debased  ^^^.     The  state  of  France 
favoured  the  gratification  of  his  feelings.     France  was  then  ravaged 
by  those  bands  of  military  adventurers,  the  disbanded  soldiers  of 
the  preceding  w^ars,  who,  associating  together  under  leaders  of  their 
own  appointment,  attacked  and   ravaged  various  parts  of  France, 
with  no  other  object  than  that  of  plunder.     They  were  composed 
of  Germans,  EngUsh,  Bretons,  Navarrese,  Gascons,  and  Flemings. 
They  were  formidable  for  their  valour,  their  former  victories,  and 
their  experience ;  and  their  successes  alarmed  the  French  govern- 
ment as  much  as  they  distressed  the  French  people^**.  Du  Guesclin 

beheld 


***  Berlrand  t)u  Guesclin  was  as  renowned 
in  the  popular  traditions  of  France,  as  Wallace 
in  those  of  Scotland*  The  Memoires  of  him 
are  a  reprint  of  Lefebre's  scarce  publication, 
%faicii  the  author  composed  from  documents 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  written  by  Gues- 
^^lih's  ^onteroporahest  They  are' sometimes 
high  coloured. 

*•  The  accoukit  of  Guesclifi's  infancy  and 
education  is  as  picturesque  as  any  romancer 
tould  wish.  It  gives  us  the  intractable, 
lintameable, infant  Achilles;  the  rude  uncul- 
tivated hero  in  f  mbrio,  and  nothing  but  the 
)lero.  And  as  the  Memoires  shew  that 
•**  h  famettx  connetable  ne  savoit  pas  lire," 
Vat  rough  features  which  it  sketches  may  not 
he  fictitious.  Ht  was,  in  fact,  a  French 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ;  the  warrior  of  & 
•century  hack;  and  9l  complete  contrast  to 
the  polished  heroism  of  his  competitor  and 
conqueror,  the  Black  Prific«i  It  was  the 
remark  of  others  besides  his  mother^  **  qa'A 
avoit  plus  Tail  d'un  bouvier  que  d'un  gentil- 


homme.*  War  was  his  element  and  sole 
delight,  and  in  this  he  transcended  all  his 
countrymen;  and  when  the  Black  Prince 
became  disabled,  Guesclin  wrested  from 
England  nearly  all  its  conquests  in  France. 
See  his  infancy,  in  the  Memoires  du  Guesc» 
c-i-  pp.  345-^363. 

*•*  Mem.  Guesclin,  c.  16.  They  were  called 
the  White  Companies,  from  the  white  cross 
ihey  wore  on  their  shoulder.  Ib»  p.  1 1 8.  These 
armed  bodies  began  to  appear  in  France  about 
the  year  1360.  The  alarm  they  excited  was 
so  great,  that  the  Songe  du  Yerdier  charges 
them  with  roasting  infants  and  old  people, 
when  no  one  would  ransom  them.  The  editor 
of  the  Memoires  has  preserved  two  Latin 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  for  deliverance  from 
their  fury,  vol.  5.  p.  286;  and  see  Froissart 
on  them,  vol.  i»  c,  230;  also  Walsingham^ 
pp.  17 1  &  175,  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  on 
Englishman,  led  one  of  these  bands  into 
Italy,  and  Acquired  great  reputatioa  there, 
Wals,  179. 
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beheld  them  with  the  eye  of  a  superior  genius,  and  perceived  at    CHAP, 
once  that  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  desired  ent^r* 

,      ' .  .  *  ,  REI0K  or    • 

prise,  of  delivering  Spain  from  the  cruelties  of  Peter,  by  their  bdwaedhi; 
instrumentality,  he  might  not  only  punish  the  unworthy  king,  but 
liberate  his  own  country  from  the  depredations  of  men  who  were 
oppressing  it  merely  because  they  wanted  military  employment* 
He  had  two  difficulties  to  overcome,  to  accomplish  his  wishes ;  be 
had  to  persuade  them  to  enlist  in  bis  adventure,  and  the  king  of 
France  to  confide  it  to  his  care,  with  them  for  his  assistants. 
The  obvious  policy  of  a  measure  that  would  lead  these  dangerous 
troops  out  of  France  without  hostility,  concurred,  with  the  high 
character  of  Du  Guesclin  for  probity  and  loyalty,  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  French  king.  It  remained  to  treat  with  the 
marauders,  who  were  then  encamped  near  Chalons.  Du  Guesclin 
sent  a  herald,  to  request  permission  to  visit  them.  His  warlike 
reputation  easily  obtained  it.  He  found  their  chiefe  at  table. 
Xhey  hailed  him  with  acclamations;  he  drank  with  them,  and  pro^ 
posed  his  enterprise.  The  unknightly  crimes  of  Peter  were  felt  by 
all ;  and  when  he  accompanied  his  proposal  to  unite  to  punish  him, 
with  a  promise  from  the  king  of  France  that  they  should  have 
200,000  livres  for  their  just  reward,  and  that  be  would  exert  him- 
self to  obtain  from  the  Pope  an  absolution  from  their  former  sins, 
they  unanimously  adopted  the  adventure,  the  English  knights 
only  bargaining  that  they  might  be  required  to  undertake  nothing 
?igainst  the  prince  of  Wales  their  lord.  Guesclin  left  them  with 
assurances,  that  he  would  fulfil  all  his  engagements  with  them ; 
and  their  answer  was,  that  they  had  more  confidence  in  him  than  in 
gll  the  prelates  in  France  or  at  Avignon  ^*^»  «,, 

**  Mem.  Guesclin,   c.  i6.   pp.  loo — 105.  Green  Knight,  appear  among  them. — Frois- 

Som%  of  their  leaders  were  English  knighta.  sart  statet,  that  Guesclin's  ranfiom,  100,000 

The  names  of  sir  Hugues  Caurelay,  sir  Mat*  francs,  was   paid   to   sir  Joha  Chaodos,  to 

thew  de  Gouroay,  sir  Nic<^as  Stramhant,  sir  enable  him  to    imdertake    the  €;zpediti6i^ 

Hohert  Scot,   Sir  Oliver  Manny,   and  the  c.^^o. 
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.    PART'        The  leaders  were  admitted  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  FrencTi 

KBioN  OF      ^^^S>  ^^^  received  them  with  judicious  courtesy.    They  restored 

EDWARD  III,  the  castles  they  had  taken,  and  were  marched  to  Avignon.     But 

while  France  was  blessing  her  hero  for  her  deliverance  From  their 

presence,  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Avignon  became  alarmed 

in  the  same  proportion  at  their  approach.    A  cardinal  was  sent,  to 

inquire  the   cause  of  their  visit.     He  was   informed,  that  they 

wanted  absolution,  and  200,000  livres  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 

holy  war  they  had  undertaken.     The  first  detoiand  would  have 

been  .easily  complied  with ;  the  latter  occasioned  a  pause.     Biit  it 

was  obviouB  to  the  holy  father,  that,  with  warriors  of  their  temper, 

♦delay  only  increased  the  evil  of  his  situation.     The  money  %as 

raised ;  the  absolution  given  ;  and  Guesclin  conducted  his  formi*- 

dable  troops  safely  over  the  Pyrenees  ^^^. 

-  The  conduct  of  Peter  had  occasioned  Henry  of  Tristemarre,  his 

reputed  •  natural   brother,  to  aspire   to  the  throne.     But  Peters 

influence  and  strength  had  expelled  Henry  from  Castile ;  and  the 

king  of  Arragon  not  daring  to   receive  him,-  he  had  fled  to  % 

remote  castle,  living  in  hourly  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 

his  enemy.     The  arrival  of  Du  Guesclin  dispersed  his  alarms,  and 

animated  his  hopes.     H^  accompanied  them  into  Spain.     Their 

victorious  arms  beat  down  all  opposition  ;  the  Castiiiaxis  welcomed 

Henry  and  his  friends  as  their  deliverers ;   and   Peter  fled  ths 

country  ^^'^.  *« 

>eter  This  unworthy  prince  waa  as  sagacious  as  he  was  unprincipted^' 

visit  the  *°     and  he  contrived  to  make  the  very  circumstance  of  Du  Guesclin's 

Black  Prince.  J ji^g^ding  him,   the  means   of  retrieving   his   affairs.    The  Black 

Prince  was  then  in  those  parts  of  France  which  he  had  conquered* 

The 

'**"  Mem.  Guesclin,  pp.  106 — 114.  imagery.    The  less  interesting,   but   mum 

"f  TheMem.Gue8clin,from  p.  ii9toiS($^  sober  narratives  of  Rodericus  S;^l(w  and 

gives  a  popular  account  of  these  transactions^  Mariana,  may  be  consulted  for  tb»  aiUb«ftt40 

heightened  with  many  traits  of  colloquial  particulars. .         •           '   •       .                   i 
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The  most  brilliant  part  of  his  life  had  be^i  passed  in  competition     chap.  ^ 

with  the  French  power ;  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  its  revival, 

and   of  the   excelling  fame  of  any  of  its  warriors;  would  most  edward  m. 

probably  excite  him  to  espouse  any  side  which  was  in  opposition 

to  them..    It  was  on  this  operation  of  human  nature  that  the 

Spanish  tyrant  calculated,  and  his  calculation  was  unfortunately 

light.    We  have  no  need  of  the  less  honourable  tale,  of  the  superb 

golden  table  which  Peter  carried  with  him,  to  account  for  the  son 

of  Edward  adopting  his  cause  ^^®. 

When  the  prmce  heard  that  Peter,  the  king  of  Castile,  was  in  his  He  solicit^ 
palace,  an  exile,  soliciting  an  interview,  he  sent  a  knight  to 
conduct  him,  and,  with  that  peculiar  courtesy  which  marked  his 
accomplished  character,  he  is  stated,  not  to  have  waited  till  he 
approached  him,  but  to  have  advanced  half  way  to  meet  him. 
Peter  was  a  profound  adept  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and  he 
assumed, a  behaviour  the  most  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  of  his 
^nerous  host.  He  came  forward  with  a  profound  reverence,  and 
with  a  countenance  expressing  the  deepest  distress.  When  requested 
tp  state  his  grievances,  he  pathetically  painted  his  situation— <lriven 
firom  his  throne — betrayed  by  his  subjectsi — banished  out  of  hig  own 
kingdom — ^the  victim  of  perfidy,  treason,  and  ingratitude.  The  tears 
that  flowed  copiously  from  his  eyes,  and  the  sobs  that  frequently 
iptemipted  his  discourse,  roused  the  best  sympathies  of  Edward; 
and,  without  pausing  to  consider  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
siiffi^l^er,  t\^  prince  did  not  even  permit  him  to  finish,  but  desired 

him 

,  *"  Tbis  tab\e  of  g^ld,  adorned  with  jewels  we  have  a  superb  table  tbus  described :  **  We 

apd  the  finest  pearls  of  the  East,  t^e  ransom  give  and  devise  our  great  table  of  gold  and 

or'a'kin^  of  Granada  to  one  of  Pedro's  an-  silver,  all  lull  of  precious  relics,  and  in  the 

C(pt^r8,and  Edward's  admiration  and  accept-  middle  a  cross  of  the  holy  wood  :  The  said 

ance  of  it,  might  be   classed  amongst  the  table'is  garnished  with  stones  and  pearls; 

popular  tales  of  the  age,  invented  to  account  that  is,  with  twenty-five  rubies,  thirty-four 

for  Rdward*s  support  of  Don  Pedro    (see  it  sapphires,  fifty  thick  pearls,  and  many  other 

des^ribefl  tt^-  the  Mem.  Du  Guescl.  pp.  149  sappbires,  emeralds  and  small  pearis,  6ic%" 

k  192  ;)  but  that  in  the  Black  Prince's  will  Royal  and  Noble  Wills,  p«7i. 

Vol.  1L  A  a 
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PART     him  ta  re-cover  his  head,  and  indiscreetly  promised  him,  that  he 
^  would  sacrifice  his  life  in  battle,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  his 

REIGW  OP  ^  '  .  . 

BiywAiinm,  head  should  be  again  as  completely  covered  with  his  crown  as 
it  now  was  with  his  hat.  The  gratitude  of  Peter  was  expressed  as 
theatrically  as  his  despair,  and  with  equal  effect  on  his  illustrious 
host.  The  princess,  who  was  at  her  toilet  when  the  king  arrived, 
heard  of  her  husband's  determination  to  support  him  with  great 
sorrow,  and  she  expressed  warmly  her  surprise  that  the  prince 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
man  so  criminal.  Edward,  on  hearing  of  her  displeasure,  unfor- 
tunately misconceived  its  principle.  "  I  see,"'  exclaimed  he, 
**  that  she  wants  me  to  be  always  at  her  side.  But  a  prince  who 
wishes  to  immortalize  his  name,  must  seek  occasions  to  signalise 
himself  in  war,  and  must  by  his  victories  obtain  renown  among 
posterity.  By  St.  George,  I  will  restore  Spain  to  its  right  inhe- 
ritor ^^^.'^  A  fatal  determination,  which  brought  a  series  of  morti- 
fications and  a  mortal  disease  upon  himself,  and  dishonour  to  his 
country.  It  is  in  vain  that  conquerors  attempt  to  gain  triumphs 
by  violating  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity;  their  successes  are 
ephemeral ;  their  repentance  is  poignantly  severe ;  their  disgrace 
eternal. 
Prince  Th^  prince  pursued  his  new  object  with  his  usual  ability.     He 

Ster^^^^  recalled  from  Henry  and  Du  Guesclin  all  the  English  th^t  had 
accompanied  them ;  a  severe  blow,  as  these  were  their  principal 
strength  *^ ;  and  with  17,000  men  at  arms,  besides  a  great  number 
of  expert  Genoese  cross-bowmen,  he  entered  Navarre  ^^^.  But  want 
of  provisions  soon  distressed  him,  and  Du  Guesclin  surprised  and 

destroyed 

^  The  Mem.  I>«Gaesclin>  1S9--194,  have  beliefL    See  Froinurt's  acooiuit»  ia  hit  Qsist 

pi«wrv«d  tbuM  cireumstances ;  and,  although  chapter, 
the  ftccootit  «f  an  enemy,  yel,  ae  they  ex-  **  Froissart,  c,  233  &  234. 

actiy  correspond  with  the  known  character         "^   Fraissart    describes    this    camjiaigii^ 

of  Edward,    they    seem    entitled    to    our  c.  937—241^ 
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destroyed  his  advanced  guard  that  was  plundering  to  obtain  them.    CHAP* 
This  success  stimulated   the  other  chiefs  in  Henry's  service  to 

•^  .  REIOK  OF 

oppose  the  advice  of  Guesclin,  who  recommended  that  nothing  edwardhi. 
should  be  hazarded,  but  that  the  English  should  be  lefk  to 
consume  away,  from  famine.  Guesclin  was  piqued  by  the 
bravadoes  of  his  opponents  to  depart  from  his  cautious  plan,  and 
to  risk  a  battle  that  was  so  essential  to  ELdward's  safety.  The 
shock  of  the  two  contending  heroes  took  place  near  Navarette*  The 
skill,  the  discipline,  and  the  valour  of  the  Black  Prince  prevailed 
against  all  the  exertions  of  Du  Guesclin,  who  endangered  himself, 
and  was  made  prisoner,  that  Henry  might  escape  ^*. 

The  re-establishment  of  Peter  on  the  tiirone  he  had  so  much  Peter'i 
disgraced,  was  the  consequence  of  this  victory;  and  it  was  in 
perfect  conformity  with  his  previous  character,  that  his  future 
conduct  towards  the  Black  Prince  should  be  marked  with  the 
basest  ingratitude^  Personal  vanity,  a  passion  for  fmne,  however 
earned,  and  a  confidience  in  his  own  prowess,  seem  to  have  beea 
the  leading  motives  to  Edward  in  forming  this  unnatural  alliance 
with  a  man  whose  character  was  so  unlike  his  own  high-souled 
and  generous  disposition.  His  military  qualities  produced  all  the 
effects  that  it  was  natural  should  result  from  them,  for  Providence 
does  not  usually  work  by  miracles ;  but  other  natural  causes 
were  also  suffered  to  have  their  usual  operation,  to  chastise  the 
attempt  to  support  a  criminal  so  depraved.  The  climate  of  Spain 
diminished  his  army  by  disease,  and  fixed  in  his  own  constitution 
a  malady  from  which  he  never  recovered.  For  eight  years  this 
preyed  upon  his  strength,  and  destroyed  all  his  energies.     Pedro 

had 

"*  Mem.  Dtt  Guesd.  196—9^6.  FnnsBsrt  aod  knew  well  eoougb,  that  if  he  were  taken^ 

pourtrays,  with  animation,  Henry's  speeches-  he  woold  be  killed  withont  mercy/' 

and  valour,  c.  241.     Yet,  considering   that  ^  Mem.  Du  GneBclin,  927 — 237 ;    and 

tbe  Black  Prince  connaaoded^  I  am  surprised  see  Froissart,  c.  248;  145. 


that  Freiseart  should  say  that  Henry  **  felt 
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PART     had  refosed  to  pay  his  army,  though  it  had  enthroned  Him  ;  and 

KEioK  OP      *^  ^^^^  *^^  money  they  wanted,  the  prince  imposed  a  tax  on  his 

EDWARD  111.  French  dominions,  which  alienated  them  from  their  attachment  to 

'       '         England,  and  urged  them  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  French 

king.     This  produced  a  renewal  of  the  war  between  England' and 

France  ^^.   But  now  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  so  often  conquered 

France  in  all  her  pride,  was  become  but  the  shadow  of  himself, 

and  was  too  enfeebled  to  mount  his  horse ;  and  his  father  was 

sinking  into  dotage.     One  action  only  signalized  the  last  days  of 

the  dying  hero,  and  it  tarnished  them  still  more  than  it  adorned 

The  Black      them.     The   revolt   of  Limoges    excited    his  indignation.      He 

Priijce  takes  ,     ,  i     •       i  •  i  •  i         * 

Limoges.  summoned  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  with  a  menace,  that  o» 
their  refusal  he  would  rase  their  city  to  the  ground,  and  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  His  summons  was  contumeliously 
treated,  and  he  ordered  the  place  to  be  invested.  Too  weak  to 
ride,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  siege  in  a  litter.  With  his  usual 
success  he  undermined  the  walls,  "and  his  troops  entered  at  the 
breach.  The  place  became  his  own.  But,  unlike  the  magnanimous 
generosity  of  his  former  life,  the  whole  garrison  and  3000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  even  in  his  sight  destroyed  ^^^ ;  and  the  town, 
after  being  pillaged,  was  burnt  to  ashes  ^^.     Having  thus  made 

hb 

'^  On  the  military  events,  and  alternations  crying   Mercy!  but  he  was  inflamed  with 

.that  followed,  in  these  parts,  see  Froissart,  so  great  an  ardour,  that  he  would  not  hear 

c.  <i44 — 286.  them.     Neither  sex  was  listened  to«  but  all 

■"  Froissart's   account  is    a   melancholy  were  put  to  the   sword  as  they  were  met, 

one,  and  shews  how  little  true  virtue  accom-  and  even  those  who  were  not  at  all  blame- 

panied  the  chivalric  character,  even  in  its  able.     There  was  no  heart  so  hard  but  wept 

most  refined   state.    The  prince,   his    two  tenderly  at  the  great  mischief  that  was  done, 

brothers,  and  the  army,  entered   over  the  for  above  3000  men,  women  and  children, 

breach.     "  TLen  you  might  have  seen  the  were  that  day  destroyed.     May  God  keep 

plunderers  run  through  the  city,  killing  men,  their  souls,  for  they  were  really  martyrs." 

women,  and  children,  as  they  had  been  com-  c.  289. 

manded.    You  would  have  seen  it  with  great         **  Mais    fut    toute    la  cite  de  Limoges 

pity,  for,  men,  women  and  children,  threw  courue,  pillce  et  rob^  sans  deport^  et  toute 

themselves  on  both  knees  before  the  princcy  arse  et  mise  eu  destruction/^  Froiss.  c,  289. 
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his   sun  of  glory  set  in   bloody  a  night  of  iacreadtng-dMkneM     cjhar. 
followed.     He  was  compelled  to  return  home, -with  a  vaia  hppe  ^gj^jj^, 
that  his  native  air  would  restore  his  health  ;  and  his  brothery,.^^  ed^dju. 
duke  of  Lancaster,  took  the  command  of  his  French  dominionsi 
But  disaster  followed  on  disaster  ^^^.     The  heroic  Du  Guesclini 
whom  the  prince,  after  a  long  captivity,  admitted  to  ransom  ^^, 

becaqie 


^  Froissart  imputes  the  loss  of  Gascony 
to  the  arrogance  of  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
friends.  I  will  add  his  words,  that  I  may 
not  impeach  so  illustrious  a  character  on  less 
authority  than  that  of  an  intelligent  contem- 
porary. After  mentioning  that  the  French 
king  attracted  the  love  of  the  great  barons 
of  Gascony  by  his  mildness  and  liberality, 
he  says,  *'  and  the  prince  of  Wales  lost  them 
by  bis  pride.  Froni  the  time  that  I  was  at 
Bourfleaux,  and  that  the  prince  went  into 
Spain,  1  saw  that  the  pride  of  the  English 
was  80  great,  that  they  treated  no  nations 
*  amiablement'  but  their  own.  The  gentle- 
men of  Gascony  and  Acquitain,  who  had  lost 
their  property  in  the  wars,  could  get  into  no 
office  in  their  country.  The  English  said, 
they  were  not  cut  out  for  any,  nor  worthy 
of  any.  It  was  from  the  harshness  which 
th£^  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  lord  of  Albreth 
found  in  the  prince,  that  they  became  French, 
and  many  knights  and  esquires  of  Gascony 
also."  vol.  3.  c.  22.  Yet  Froissart  adds,  that 
they  liked  the  English  better  than  the 
French* 

'*•  The  prince  long  refused  lo  take  any 
ransom  for  Guesclin,  because  he  anticipated, 
that  if  he  was  at  liberty  he  would  renew  the 
war  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Hence  he 
detained  him  a  long  while  in  prison.  One 
di^,  conversing  in  a  festive  moment  with  his 
kaigfat9^  he  raid,  No  person  ought  to  attempt 
to  escape  without  paying  his  ransom,  and  no 
conqueror  ought  to  be  too  rigorous  with  his 
capiaiKe^'  An  admirer  of  Guesclin  remarked, 
tbat  the  world  blamed  him  for  an  excess  of 


severity  towards  one  prisoner.  Edward  felt 
it  to  allude  to  Guesclin,  and,  piqued  at  the 
observation,  which  implied  a  stain  on  his 
honour,  he  ordered  Guesclin  to  be  .brought 
to  him.  He  came  in  a  coarse  dress,  hia 
prison  garment ;  and  the  prince,  surprised 
at  his  rude  appearance,  contrary  to  his  usual 
courtesy,  received  him  with  a  laugh  of  deri- 
sion. *'  It  rests  upon  your  pleasure,  sire, 
when  I  shall  be  better  clothed/'  said  Guesclin. 
"  I  have  a  long  time  had  only  rats  and  mice 
for  my  companions ;  even  to  the  songs  of  the 
birds  I  have  been  a  stranger."  Edward  offered 
him  liberty,  on  his  swearing  not  to  take 
arms  in  favour  of  France  or  of  Henry, 
Guesclin  refused  to  take  an  oath  that  would 
be  disloyal,  and  pleaded  the  crimes  of  Pedro 
as  the  justification  of  his  Spanish  warfare. 
The  prince,  remembering  that  th^  public 
rumour  was  loud,  that  he  kept  him  a  prisoner 
because  be  feared  him,  declared,  that  to 
shew  the  world  that  he  dreaded  no  man,  he 
should  have  his  liberty,  on  a  proper  ransom. 
Guesclin  declared  that  his  poverty  left  him 
no  means  of  offering  money  at  that  time,  but 
if  he  was  released  on  his  parole,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  his  friends  to  pro- 
vide a  competent  sum.  Edward,  affected  by 
his  manly  demeanour,  said  he  would  make 
him  the  arbiter  of  his  own  ransom.  Gueschn, 
with  a  proud  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  at  last 
fixed  it  at  60,000  florins  (to  the  astonishment 
of  the  prince,  who  would  have  discharged 
him  for  10,000  livres)  declaring,  that  the 
king  of  France  and  Henry  de  Tristemarre, 
whom  he  had  served,  would  pay  it  between 

them. 
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PART 
III. 


REIGN  OF 


Edward's 

final 

reverses. 


became  again  the  opponent  of  the  English ;  and  his  abilities  and 
valour  advanced  from  success  to  success^  till  at  length,  by  the 

BDWARDiii.  enterprises^  perseverance,  and  intrigues  of  the  French,  both  the  king 
and  his  son  saw  all  their  French  dominions  torn  from  the  crown, 
with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  a  few  towns  on  the  sea  coast  ^^^. 

No  reign  shews  more  strongly  than  Edward  the  Third's,  the 
absurdity  of  military  ambition.  Though  he  repeatedly  invaded 
France  with  armies  that  in  number  and  quality  seemed  to  be  formed 
^  to  divest  incredulity  of  doubt ;  yet  his  inferior  antagonists  always 
found  means  to  repel  the  danger  of  his  incursions ;  to  repair  every 
ruinous  defeat ;  and  to  prevent  victory  the  most  brilliant,  from 
becoming  permanent  conquest. 

When  the  war  was  renewed  in  1369j  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny, 
the  campaign  was  unavailing  ^^«  In  the  next  year  a  fine  Ejiglisb 
army  was  sent,  which  closed  its  efforts  with  disasters  ^*\  In  1372, 
when  the  king  went  in  person  with  a  superb  fleet  to  relieve 
Rochelle,  the  wind  baffled  his  efforts,  and  an  immense  treasure 
was  consumed  in  vain  ^^.  In  the  succeeding  year,  his  second  son, 
Lancaster,  led  an  army,  unresisted,  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  but 
only  to  perish  by  &.mine  and  disease  in  its  passage  through 
Auvergne  to  Bourdeaux  **^.     The  revolt  of  all  Gascony  and  ita 

Death  of  the  contiguities  followed  this  campaign.     The  Black  Prince  lived  tQ 

1376.  ^  '  witness  these  reverses,  and  expired  with  unavailing  regret-     Thuft 

Edward  gained  nothing  but  barren  laurels,  from  a  life  of  war  andi 

victory  ^^.  The  blood,  the  happiness,  and  the  lives  of  myriads,  were 

wasted 

them.  Guesclin  was  liberated  on  his  honour ; 
and  the  city  flocked  to  see  a  man,  who  had 
rated  himself  so  highly.  Menu  Dvl  Guesc. 
p.  255— ^63. 

**  The  Memoirs  of  Guesclin,  3^5'-435> 
describe  his  campaigns  against  the  £nglisb, 
with  many  interesting  circumstaBces. 

^  Wals.  178. 


"'  Wals.  179,180. 

"»  lb.  182. 

^  lb.  183.— Though  he  left  Colab  with 
30,000  cavalry,  very  few  honear  reached 
Bourdeaux.  lb. 

'^  Very  diierent,  both  in  principle'  aod^ 
success,  has  bees  thai  war,  or  rather  .tfaa4 
unexampled  campaign,  which^  /vrhile    this* 

..,    Work 
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wasted  in  the  chase  of  a  phantom — the  crown  of  France— *whi<sh    chap. 

...  IV 

be  could  never  secure.  He  gained  victories,  when  he  least  expected 

,  ,  ,  *  REWN  OF 

them ;  and  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  conquest,  when  he  edvard  m. 
had  every  worldly  means  of  commanding  it.  But  his  project  to 
unite  the  French  and  English  sceptres  contributed  to  increase  that 
national  animosity  and  rivality  between  two  of  the  most  civilized 
Rations  of  Europe,  which  no  succeeding  period  has  diminished. 
Ever  ready  to  fight ;  prone  to  mistrust ;  happy  to  provoke,  and 
emulous  to  lacerate  each  other;  the  two  countries  have,  with 
few  intermissions,  maintained  that  mutual  alienation  of  mind  and 
manners,  which  has  assisted  to  deteriorate  the  French  character^ 
by  accustoming  the  nation  to  regard  every  thing  English,  even 
our  imitable  virtues,  with  jealousy  and  contempt.  Can  no 
state  of  things  occur  in  either ;  no  happier  policy  ;  no  reciprocal 
utilities  or  necessities ;  no  improvements  in  them  or  in  ourselves — 
which  will  calm  the  mutual  jealousies,  assuage  the  vindictive 
feelings,  nurture  a  more  generous  spirit^  and  inspire  each  with  l^e 
love  of  peace  and  merited  friendship ;  with  liberal  emulation  and 
magnanimous  benevolence  ?  I  am  aware  that  the  only  true  foun- 
dations of  lasting  amity  between  states,  are  national  honour,  indi- 
vidual virtue,  and  unambitious  governments ;  and  that  France,  mis- 
guided and  misgoverned  France,  has  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  Europe,  by  abandoning  those  virtues  which  no  country  can 
safely  spare.  But  her  sad  experience  has  written,  in  the  history  of 
all  Europe,  and  in  her  own,  the  miseries  of  military  ambition,  of 
social  irreligion,  of  political  faithlessness,  and  of  popular  immo- 
rality^^.    A  more  auspicious  period  seems  now  to  be  evolving. 

May 

Work  was  printing,  has  been  crowned  with  the  chances,  and  so  uncertain  the  issue  of  all 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  conquest  of  Paris,  war,  that  even  justifiable  wars  should  be 
and  the  capture  of  Buonaparte ;  and  which  entered  into  wii±i  wise  and  deliberating 
we  hope  will  be  closed  by  the  pacification  of  reluctance;  for  who  can  foresee  all  their  con- 
Europe.  WdfS  of  this  nature  are  remedial,  sequences  ? 
not  aggressive.  And  yet,  so  tremendous  are  ^^  May  not  the   surpassing   glory  with 


which 
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PART     May  it  prove  a  PoUianage!  May  France,  by  condescending  to 
adopt  some  of  the  sterling  virtues  as  well  as  the  wise  institutions 

_EIOW  OF  ^  '      r  1         r 

EDWARD  III.  of  England,  lay  the  true  basis  for  the  future  concord  of  the  two 
countries.  Her  political  greatness  will  then  arise  from  the  same 
roots  as  our  own,  and  tower  as  pre-eminentl} ,  and  bloom  a^ 
freshly.  The  world  is  large  enough  for  the  amplest  celebrity  and 
prosperity  of  both.  But  without  the  virtues  which  have  given  to 
England  its  energies  and  strength,  France  will  never  attain  to  more 
than  a  feverish  and  evanescent  power.  Its  proudest  febric  will, 
be  cotroded  in  its  centre,  and  fall  agajn  to  the  dust,  from  the. 
corruption  of  its  materials,  and  the  uncorrected  folly  of  its 
architects'^.  The 

vihich  the  late  successes  have  invested  Great  judicial   customs,    and    those    nohle  insti- 

Britain,  be  intended  to  fix  the  eye  of  Europe  tutions  and  benevolent  societies,  which  pre- 

on  those  moral  and  mental  qualities,  that  sent,  in  the  British  islands,  a  more  improved 

rational  piety,   that  venerable  constitution,  picture  of  society  than  any  other  part  of  the' 

that  rejgulated  liberty^  those  wise  laws  and  world  has  yet  combined  ? 

^  The  curious  reader  may  like  to  see  the  stanzas  which  an  old  poet,  Ocdeve,  who 
flourished  under  Henry  IV.  and  V.  wrote,  even  in  those  reigns,  lamenting  the  discord  between 
these  two  nations  : — 

Of  France  and  England,  O  cristen  princes ! 

Sithen  that  your  stile  of  worthynesse  is  ronge 
Thurghout  the  world,  in  all  the  provynces ; 

If  thatof  you,  myght  be  sadde  or  songe. 

That  ye  were  one  in  hert,  there  is  no  tonge 
That  myght  expresse.  How  profitable  and  goode 
L'nto  the  peple  it  were  of  cristen  bloode ! 

Geve  I  em  eusample.     Ye  ben  her  myrrours. 

They  folowe  you.     What  sorewe  lamentable  , 

Is  caused  of  your  werres  sharp  shours ! 

Tliere  wote  no  wight  it  is  irreparable. 

O  nohle  c  res  ten  princes !  Honorable  I 
For  hym  that  suffred  for  your  passion ; 
Of  Cbnstes  bloode,  have  compassion, 

^lass  !  what  peple  bath  your  werre  slayn ! 

What  rornes  wasted,  and,  doun  trode  shent! 
Ht)w  many  a  wyfe  and  maid  hath  he  forlayn  ? 
.         Cartels  doun  bete  and  tymbred  houses  brent, 
And  drawen  doun  and  all  to  tore  and  rent! 
The  harm  ne  may  not  rekened  be  ne  tolde. 
This  warre  wexeth  all  to  bore  and  olde. 

Occleve,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  D6, 
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'    The  reign  of  Edward  III.  not  only  closed. in  disaster,  but  in  per-     chap 
sonal  disgrace ;  for  it  was  degradation,  that  at  the  age  of  sixty-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
four,  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  Edward  I.  had  died,  his  edwakdiu. 
parliament  should   find  it   necessary  to  treat  him  like  an  infant  His  domestic 
king.    Yet  so  it  was,  that  in  1376,  the  house  of  commons  stated,  "^J^^^^^*' 
that  considering  the  mischiefs  of  the  land,  it  would  be  to  his  honour 
and    to  the  profit   of  the  realm,  aggrieved  in  various  ways,  for 
him  to  perceive  that  the  officers  who  were  accustomed  to  be  at 
his  side  (his  ministers)  were  not  sufficient  for  so  great  a  govern- 
ment, without  other  aid.     The  commons  therefore  prayed,  that 
the  royal  council  might  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  per- 
manent council  of  ten  or  twelve  other  prelates  and  lords  ;  that 
no   important  business  might  be   done  without  the   assent  and 
advice  of  all  these,  and  no  minor  business  without  the  concurrence 
of  at  least  six  or  four  of  them,  and  that  these  six  or  four  should  b^ 
continually  resident  with  the  king.     This  was  so  like  the  council 
of  regency    nominated    on    his    accession,    that    it  must    have 
pained   the    royal    mind   to  find  its  age  accompanied   with  the 
guardian  measure  of  its  boyhood.     But  the  king  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that,  understanding  the  request  to  be  honourable,  and  very 
profitable  to  him  and  his   kingdom,  he  assented   to  it^*^     HU 
grandson  Richard,  a  child,  was  soon  afterwards  brought  into  par*- 
liament.     The  archbishop,  more  courteously  than  wisely,  complin 
mented  him  on  the  beauty  of  his  person  ^^ ;  and  he  was  made 
prince  of  Wales.     Strong  parliamentary  remonstrances  wev^  made 
against  the  pope  and  cardinals  **^.     A  jubilee  was  in  the  next  year 
proclaimed,  because  the  king  entered  intp  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign  ^^;  and  a  poll-tax  was  granted,  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  exchequer  ^**.  p,        , 

^^  Sec  the  record  of  these  proceedings,  in  Pari.  Plac.  p.  32a. 
>♦*  Pari.  Plac.  p.  330.  '^  Ibid.  p.  337. 

«*•  Ibid.  p.  362.  .  »«  Ibid,  p.  364. 
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PART         Edward  continued  gradually  to  waste  in  disease,  and  publicly 

disgraced  himself  by  a  mistress,  Alice  Peers,  who  even  presumed 

EDWARD  in.  to  counteract  official  orders  ^^%  to  sit  on  the  bench,  and  to.  dictate 

He  degrades    *^  *^®  j^dgcs  ^*^.     Her  follies  increased  his  unpopularity,  and  she 

himself  with  ^^  compelled  to  leave  the  king ;  but  with  an  unroyal  weakness  he 

Alice  *  eers*  ha 

recalled  her  ^^ ;  and  her  unfeeUng  selfishness  was  manifested  by 
her  behaviour  in  his  hat  moments,  which  occurred  at  Sheene 
on  21  June  1377  "^^ 

The  character  of  E^dward  has  been  displayed  in  the  preceding 
incidents  of  his  reign,  which  took  their  shape  and  colour  from  him 
and  his  son.  They  carried  the  chivalric  temper  to  the  highest 
improvement  which  it  was  capable  of  receiving ;  but  were  more 
useful  in  drawing  the  nation  out  of  the  ferocious  habits  of  the 
mere  warrior  to  the  attempt  at  something  better,  than  fdr  having 
presented  any  useful  standard  of  moral  excellence  to  the  practice 
of  his  people-  For  the  evils  of  war  they  had  no  sympathy ;  of  it3 
justice  they  took  no  account ;  its  pomp  and  glorious  circumstances 
were  their  passion,  and  the  excitement  and  applause  of  its  great 
exertions  were  their  highest  gratifications.  But  they  improved  the 
knightly  character  by  the  addition  of  qualities  which  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  stationary ;  the  gallantry,  courtesy,  and  generosity^ 
which  they  combined  with  war,  soon  separated  from  their  fierce 
companion,  and  sought  a  more  intellectual  alliance.  In  every 
succeeding  reign  the  warlike  disposition  became  less  and  less  a 
gentlem'anly   accomplishment;  society   began    to   feel   that   the 

character 

"*  See    the    accusations    iu   Pari.  Plac.  would  be  re-established.    When  she  observed 

Tol.  3.  p.  12.  his  voice  Co  fail,  his  eyes  to  become  glazed, 

"^  Wals.  186. — She  caused  the  Speaker  and  his  limbs  to  be  chilling,  she  pulled  his 

of  the  hoase  of  commons  to  be  imprisoned  rings    from    his    fingers,  and   went    away, 

for  his  censures  on  her.  lb.  A  priest  found  him  still  sensible,  but  speech- 

>«  Wals.  187.  less.     But  he   kissed   the  cross,  and  wept, 

>**  She  permitted  him  to  have  no  religious  before  be  expired.  Wals.  189. 
attentions,  chusing  to  believe  that  his  health 
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character  which  was  useful  as  the  occasional  protector,  ought  not  c  H  A  p. 
to  be  its  daily  humour.  The  soldier  became  gradually  set  apart  from 
the  nobleman,  the  courtier,  the  gentleman,  and  the  citizen.  The  £dwari>iix. 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  arts  of  acquiring  them,  were  in  time 
more  generally  understood,  and  more  truly  appreciated  and 
sincerely  pursued.  Not  indeed  that  this  happy  change  could  be 
instantaneous  or  complete ;  the  evils  of  civil  wars  were  first 
experienced,  before  the  nation  subsided  into  the  popular  love 
of  social  tranquillity ;  but  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  UL 
may  be  dated  as  the  period  when  this  moral  regeneration  began. 
That  he  had  reigned  with  much  nobleness  and  valour,  and 
deserved  to  be  placed  among  the  ancient  heroes,  was  the  generous 
confession  of  the  king  of  France,  his  political  antagonist  ^^ ;  the 
offer  of  the  imperial  crown,  was  the  testimony  of  Germany  to  his 
personal  merits  and  renown  ^^^ ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  English- 
men, that  few  sovereigns  have  combined  so  many  public  and 
private  virtues,  is  that  consummation  c^  hiB  celebrity  from  those 
•who  are  the  best  quaUfied  to  award  it,  which  no  criticism  can 
destroy,  nor  any  rhetorical  panegyric  satis&ctorily  enhance* 


*••  Charles  V.  This  king,  who  delighted 
in  iht  society  -of  men  of  sci«iioe,  having 
^eard  that  there  was  a  great  philosopher  and 
alchemist  at  Avignon,  sent  for  him  to  court. 
•The  retired  aad  contented  student  answered, 
That  he  was  happier  in  his  poverty,  mating 


cahhages  and  radishes,  and  speculating  on 
philosophy,  than  he  could  be  if  loaded  with 
riches  and  honours.  Mem.  Christ  fmu* 
p.  215- 

^^  Scala  Chron.  56a.— Tliat  he  institoted 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  well  known* 
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C  H  A  P.    V. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    RICHARD    THE     SECOND,      . 
SURNAMED  RICHARD  OF  BOURDEAUX. 

1377—1399. 

HP  HE  reign  of  Richard  II.  began  with  all  the  splendour  and 
rejoicings  of  a  prosperous  and  delighted  people.  His  age, 
eleven,  was  interesting ;  his  countenance  handsome ;  his  boyish 
manners  engaging ;  and  he  was  the  son  of  the  beloved  Black 
Prince.  With  such  claims  to  popularity,  it  will  surprise  us  to  find 
that  few  princes  have  been  pursued  with  greater  maledictions  from 
their  people,  or  ended  their  scene  of  dignity  more  calamitously. 
Part  of  his  misfortunes  arose  from  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and 
from  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  whose  consequences  his 
government  had  to  bear.  But  these  might  have  been  surmounted 
by  a  fair  exertion  of  intelligence  and  integrity  in  his  ministers,  and 
by  steady  decorum  in  his  personal  conduct.  His  worst  adver- 
sities sprang  from  himself,  from  the  defects  of  his  unfolding  cha- 
racter ;  from  allowing  young  favourites  to  be  his  directing  coun- 
sellors; from  obstinacy  in  error;  from  a  proud  and  passionate  spirit, 

imperious 
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imperious  and  vindictive ;  from  the  wilful  commission  of  wrong,     CHAP, 
and  from  the  national  belief  that  he  had  become  unprincipled  and 

^  '^  REIGK  OF 

incorrigible.  ricuardh. 

His  first  entrance  into  London  from  Sheene  was  a  day  of  mag-  His  splendid 
nificence,  gratulation,  and  festivity.  His  bishops,  knights,  and  L^'^don*  "'^ 
nobles,  attended  him  in  solemn  procession.  Seated  on  a  fine 
courser  royally  apparelled,  its  bridle  guided  by  one  knight  on  foot, 
and  preceded  by  another,  bearing  on  high  his  sword,  Richard 
moved  on,  with  his  young  friends  and  courtiers  immediately 
behind  him,  happy,  honoured,  and  applauded.  Every  portion  of 
the  train  was  led  by  its  clarions  and  trumpets  continually  sounding. 
The  citizens  filled  the  public  aqueducts  with  wine,  which  was 
allowed  to  flow  profusely  through  their  pipes  for  three  hours  and  a 
half,  the  time  of  the  cavalcade.  The  populace  crowded  with  loud 
and  eager  shouts,  hailing  their  young  king,  and  revelling  in  their 
indulgencies.  In  the  market  at  Cheapside,  a  castle  was  displayed 
with  four  towers,  two  of  which  also  poured  around  gratuitously  its 
vinous  streams.  On  the  towers  stood  four  beautifur  maidens  of 
elegant  stature,  clothed  in  white,  wafting  leaves  of  gold  into  the 
king's  face  as  he  approached,  and  showering  down  light  golden 
coins  upon  him  and  his  horse,  as  he  came  nearer.  All  the  clarions 
and  trumpets  sounded  at  that  moment  together,  in  every  part 
enrapturing  the  stout  and  warlike  ears  of  the  boisterous  and 
bustling  population.  As  the  king  stood  before  the  triumphal 
castle,  the  lovely  virgins,  descending  to  greet  him,  fiilled  their 
golden  cups  from  its  flowing  canals,  and  offered  them  to  their 
sovereign  and  his  lords.  On  the  summit  of  the  castle  appeared 
an  angel  shining  in  gold,  and  holding  out  a  golden  crown  in  his 
hand  :  when  the  king  came  under  him,  the  mechanism  moved, 
and  the  loyal  seraph  bent  respectfully  down,  and  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head.     Every  street  vied  with  each  other  in  its 

decorations 
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PART 
III. 

REIGK  OF 
lilCHARD  II. 


His  coro- 
oatioD. 


His  first 
parliament. 


decorations  -and  pageants ;  and  the  city  rang  from  end  to  end  with 
tumult,'  martial  music,  popular  huzzas,  and  festive  merriment^ 
every  class  emulous  of  joy  and  vociferation,  till  the  kiilg  reached 
the  royal  palace  at  Westminster*,  where  ai  last  he  rested  after  his 
fatiguing,  enrapturing,  but  not,  perhaps,  improving  day. 

His  coronation,  in  the  following  year,  gave  aiiother  exhibitioQ 
of  national  hilarity  and  customary  splendour^,  with  a  new  circum- 
stance of  popular  gratification.  In  the  middle  of  the  royal  palace^ 
a  column,  apparently  marble,  was  raised,  supporting  a  great  eagle 
gilt,  and  hollow  above  the  pedestal.  Under  the  feet  of  the  royal 
bird,  Bnd  from  the  capitol  of  the  pillar,  four  sorts  of  wine  were 
made  to  flow  the  whole  day  of  the  coronation,  and  the  poorest 
person  was  permitted  to  partake  of  the  welcomed  bounty^.  Such 
was  the  public  magnificence  of  our  ancestors  in  those  times^  whea 
the  gratifications  of  the  senses  prevailed  over  those  of  the  inteUect 
and  seadment^. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  opened  the  parliament-  that  was 
soon  a^mbled,  with  an  harangue  more  like  a  sermon  than  a 
statesman's  speech ;  but  it  was  meant  to  be  popular,  and  its  topics 

were 


'  Walsing.  Hist  Ang.  p.  192. 

•  Wals.  pp.  193— 197.— This  author  de- 
ftcribes  minutely  the  ceremonies  of  his  coro- 
naUoii.  One  part  kept  alive  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  popular  election  of  the  sove- 
reign. After  the  king  had  takeu  the  coro- 
nation oath,  the  archbishop,  the  marshal 
of  England  preceding  him,  "  turned  himself 
to  all  sides  of  the  church,  showing  to  the 
people  the  royal  oath,  and  asking,  if  they 
would  submit  themselves  to  such  a  prince 
and  ruler,  and  obey  his  comnands?  And 
jthe  people  answered  with  aloud  acclamation, 
that  they  would  willingly  obey  him.** 
Wals.  p.  193, 

*  The  Monk  of  Evesham  remarks,  that 


the  pomp  of  the  coronation  was  sncli  as  had 
rarely  been  seen  before.  Hist.  Rich.  II.  p.  1. 
How  far  it  was  wise  may  be  questioned ; 
when  we  find,  that,  anticipating  the  future 
complaint  of  parliament  on  the  royal  appli- 
cations for  money,  the  ministers  stated,  that 
one  part  of  the  expenditure  arose  from  the 
great  oo9t  of  the  coroaation.  Piac.  ParL  p.  35. 

^  Wals.  p.  196.  —  The  king  made  oine 
knights  and  four  earls  this  day :  his  uncle 
Thomas,  earl  of  Buckingham,  with  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  marks;  his  former  master, 
Giff8ni,«arl  of  Huntii^don,  with  a  similar 
allowance;  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham  ; 
and  Percy,  earl  «f  N^rtbumberland.  lb. 
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iv^ere  in   general   soothing  and  gracious^.     John  of  Gaunt,  the    chap, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  eldest  uncle,  attended  with  his  title 

'  ^  ,  RSION  Of 

*  King  of  Castile  and  Leon/  and,  kneehng  before  the  king,  com<-  ricdarp  11. 
plained  that  the  house  of  commons  had  spoken  so  ill  of  him  as  to 
impute  treason  to  his  conduct — ^that  he  had  committed  none,  and 
was  ready  to  defend  his  honour  with  his  body,  aa  if  he  were  but 
the  poorest  person  in  the  kingdom.  The  prelates  and  lords  interr 
fered,  and  begged  the  duke  to  desbt.  The  commons  declared 
that  they  had  acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  as  they  had  chosen  him 
to  be  one  of  the  lords  whom  they  wished  to  aid  and  protect  them ; 
and  dieir  Speaker^  then  stated  the  public  grievances  on  which  he 
felt  it  right,  or  was  authorized,  to  remonstrate.  These  were  prin- 
cipally, that  the  chivalry  of  the  kingdom  had  been  discouraged 
and  undervalued,  and  vice  advanced ;  and  that  the  kingdom  had 
been  better  protected,  and  the  navy  greater,  when  the  merchants 
had  the  disposition  of  their  own  'ships.  He  asked,  in  the  name 
of  the  commons,  that  counsellcHrs  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
of  these  evils.  And,  as  if  with  an  eye  of  prophetic  discernment 
of  the  future  mischiefs  and  their  causes,  he  additionally  prayed, 
that  the  most  virtuous  and  upright  persons  should  be  put  about  the 
king ;  that  the  expenditure  of  his  household  should  be  confined  to 
his  revenues;  that  the  supplies  which  were  granted  for  the  war, 
should  be  faithfully  applied  to  it ;  and  that  laws  made  in  parlia- 
ment, should  be  rescinded  only  by  parliament^.  They  w^re 
answered  from  the  throne.  That  it  was  too  hard  a  request  to  put 

any 

*  Plac»  Pari.    vol.  3.    pp.  3—7.     It  con-  election  or  by  other  such  collateral  way,  but 

tained  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  as  to  the  by  right  succession  of  inheritance."  lb  p.  3, 
royal  susce ssion,  now  happily  legal,  while  the         .  j^^  Speaker  here  mentioned  is  presuiped 

three    estates   in   parliament    continue   the  to  have  been  the  fi-st  speaker  of  the  house 

dynasty,  but  then  too  new  to  be  completely  ^f  coipmons.    This  point  will  be  con^id^fi 

settled,  and  which  indeed  was  violated  in  i«  the  chapter  on  the  constitu^ipn, 
this  very  reign.     «  The  kmg  is  your  natural         ,  pj^^  p^^j  ^^ 

and  rightful  liege  lord^  as  it  is  said^  not  by  *        '  FFO> 
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^MK'f    mik  oibh«r8*«bbouit  the  kio^:  thau  tbos^  whom  l>e  Uked^  or  to  recooir.e 
III  *  .  .  " 

'     ,  ^yi  without  riefaulte  arraigned  and  proved  I   but  that  the  kai^ts 

RicuARDsi.  aod  esquires  about,  the  sovereign  should  be  prohibited,  ftxmk  9^iug^ 
him  for  any  gifts.  It  was  declared^  that  the  -officers  of  the  lnoti^ar . 
hoki  should  be  spoken  to  on  the  expences ;  and  tha|:  jt^e  9^kh^^  \ , 
o£  ipfuiiament  on  the  wax-supplies?  sbould.  be  duly  attended,  t^^. 
A  grant  of  two  teaiths  and  fifteeiAbs  v^ast  then  niade^  to  support  |he  i 
cpntaQuing  war  with  France;  sevemL  noblemen  were  .appoiiited^l 
\^tb  the  king's  uncles,  to  be  i^gjbnts  during  his  minority^ ;  ^nd^^iS4 
the  commons  had  requested  that  some  persons  =mi^t  be  nam^a 
tiieasurers  or  guardians  of  the.money  they.had  voted,  ;to  sfn  tbat  jitv* 
was  applied  to  the.  expences  of  the  war,  and  not  to  any  other  » 
object,  two  merchants  of  London,  Walworth  and  .PhiUpf  *  were,  i 
jiominated  for  that  purpose^-  .The  dukq  of  Lancaster/ dissati^«d 
■'■■  with  the  conduct  af  the  court  .and  parliament,  yand  feeU^g^his  i 

own  unpopularity,  withdrew  to  his  castle  at  Killingworth^^.  .  :    .  •  uc 

French  war  The  French  would  grant,  no  peace  but  on  their  qw^  t€^il^«5>^^i  ci 
and  their  fleet,  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  (qav^l^Uperio^t^j 
on  their  part,  and  of  inactivity  in  the  English,  ^admwwfitrajiiiotii.i; 
committed  many  ravages  on  th^e  Enghsh ,  coast,  topk  Ipie  J^^  } 
of  Wight,  burnt  Hastings,  plundered  Rottingdeani.  a|^>jEU|t8^f(iit 
Winchelsea,  where  an  abbot  stoutly  r^esisted  them^?,  Qthear  Jigrds  ir 

'  Plac.  Pari.  p.  7.— The  clergy  also  peti-  a^iost  the  opinion  erf  hiscdiiftfiL.  ProcMk  i 

tinned,   that   the   king   would  have   in  his  were,  adduced,  and  she  was. ordered  tq,  be.  i » 

presence,    councils,    and    service,    "  prodes  banished.  ^  * 

hommes,"  ib.  p.  14,  as  if  he  had  already  been         w  Wals.  Hist.  p.  196. 
surrounded  by  unworthy  favourites.  n  ^^n  Evesh.  Rich.  II.  p.  2. 

■  The  commons  bad  petitioned,  that  the         «  fljid.  pp.  2,3.     Walsing.'pp.  I97;l9*.  *'• 

king's  council  might  be  enlarged.  Ib.  p.6.  It  was  a  strange  rumour   to  spread,  tKat  4   * 

'  lb.    p.  7. — The   house    of    commons,  captured  Frenchman  had  said,  tbat  H*  the   '^ 

before  it  separated^  attacked  the  late  king's  English   had  made  the  duk^  of  Lanedster'^*^ 

mistress,  Alice  Peers,   She  was  charged  with  their  king,  their  coasts  would  not  have  beeh'  *  * 

obtaining  the  king's  consent  and  interference  so  infested  by  the  French,  lb.  p^  3^    K^KBP 
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having  failed ^^     The  duke  of  Lancaster  at  last   assumed  A*     CHAP, 
command    of  the   fleet,  to    protect   the    coasts.     The    English  ^^^^^  ^ 
government  engaged  their  nation  to  assist  the  duke  of  Bretagne  ycHAEP  lu 
agahist  the  king  of  France,  and  Lancaster  made  some,  efforts 
for  this  purpose ;  but  their  political  purposes  were  ultimately  dis* 
af^inted,  by  the  duke  entering   into  a  treaty  with  his  feudal 
k>rd^*.    Another  war  was  undertaken,  to  assist  Portugal  against 
Castile  ;  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  king's  unclesi  waa 
ient  with  an  army  to  operate.     Lancaster's  private  interest  waa 
suspected   to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  expedition,  though  public 
ohje^cts  were  made  the  ostensible  pretexts  ^^.     These  wars,   and 
the  taxations  which  they  made  indispensable,  led  to  insurrections 
that  convulsed  the  kingdom. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  sermon  after  the  coronation,  Pecufiiary 
had  accompanied  his  admonitions  to  the  grieat,  to  cultivate  mutual  government, 
amity  and  private  virtue,  with  exhortations  "  that  they  would 
not  causelesriy  burthen  the  people  with  such  great  taxations  ^^/'> 
He  had  observed  the  pecuniary  pressures  of  the  preceding  reign, 
and  he  anticipated  the  dangers  of  their  repetition  or  augment 
tation.  In  the  second  year's  parliament,  the  chancellor  stated; 
that  we  had  then  many  fine  and  noble  entrances  into  France,  by 
which  we  could  distress  her,  Cherburgh,  firest,  Calais,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Bayonne  ;  and  that  these  required  but  a  small  sum  to  keep: 
The  commons  objected  to  granting  money  for  foreign  fortresses. 
They  were  answered,  that  these  were   **  the  barbicans   of  the 

kingdom 

idenB  were  afloat,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  lord  Latimer;    Mon.  £t.  p.  4;    also  earls  of 

ttrchbisfaop's  assertion  of  the  right  of  succes-  Aruodel  and  Salisbury,  p.  6. 
iion  by  strict  inheritance^  was  aimed  at  the         »  }^Iq^\^  ^f  Evesham,  7.  iJp  19.    Froiss, 

pftrtisaas  or  pretensioos    of  this  powerful  Wals.  238. 247. 251. 
•hk*-  »  Mon.  Ev.  p.  a*i.    Wab.  357. 

*  As  tlM  king's  ancle  of  Buckioghaniy  and         ^  Wals.  196. 
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PART  kingdom  of  England ^'^Z'  They  yielded  to  the  reasoning,  and  they 
EETON  o?  ^^^  supplies.  In  1379>  the  chancellor  met  them  again  \fith  the 
»icHAiii)ii.  same  petufaiary  urgencies :  he  said,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  charging  the  community  ;  that  this  charge  could  not  be 
made  without  parliament ;  that  a  naval  armament  was  necessary ; 
Iha*  government  had  borrowed  all  the  money  it  could  get,  and 
had  even  pledged  the  crown  jewels,  and  that  further  supplies  were 
waifited.  The  commons  having  had  nine  persons  appointed 
to  exaifnine  into  the  state  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  voted  h 
t&xatipn^^^.   • 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  ttro  houses,  the  same  topics  wete 
irenewed.  The  chancellor  reminded  them,  that  France,  Spain,  and 
Scotland,  were  enemies  ;  and  that  Calais,  Brest,  and '  Gherburgb, 
could  not  be  kept  without  expence.  The  commons  aasw^redi  that 
if  thdr  liege  lord  had  been  well  and  reasonably  governed  ifi^his 
expences,  he  would  not  have  wanted  to  have'ttaled  his' poor 
commons.  They  desired  that  the  lords  of  the  penWuAeht  coun<^l 
should  be  dismissed,  and  no  such  counsellors  retained, 'AS' tht^  king 
was  now  ^^  of  .good  discretion,  handsome  statuf6,''and*  df  thi^  sadie 
jige  at  which  his  grandfather  hiad  been  crowned/'  They  requested, 
that  commissioners- should  be  appointed  to  exaitttne  ^le  rbyal 
household  apd  expenditure ;  and  that  if  hulti  we^  fbutld,  they 
tqight  be  certified  to  tlie  king  to  be  amend^,  ^nd/\ibkt  he  migiyt 
be  honourably  governed  ^^  Supplies  were  then  granted,  Imt  l^^k^ 
still  so  kiadequate  to  the  profusion  oi^  necessities  df'the  gatem-^ 
ment,  that  soon  afterwards,  in  Richard's  fourth  year,  the  par- 
liament was  again  assembled  to  hear  the  chanceUoTn  di9€tla£Pi  that 
the  wages  of  the  soldiers  at  Calais,  Brest,  and  Cherburgb^  were  a 
quarter  aiid  an  half  in  arrear;  that  the  castles  ;were^ij$dan^^ 

.    '     •  '-,--  -^because 

»»Plac.ParL34>35.  ?*Ibid.'g6j57'.    ,^  ^    ^I^^^  V'^'^^     .   r 
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because,  theur.garrisoiui  talked  of  leaving  tham  us  tfeey  vere  not  CHAf. 
piiid;  th9f>  tlfte.king  was  "outrageously''  indebted,  and  ^"'^^  ^  ^Eioy 
great  expenc^  to  guard  the  sea.  The  house  required  a  statement  eichardii; 
of  the  zvkok  of  what  be  wanted.  Lists  were  made  out  to  the 
aiqpunt  .of  160,000/.  The  commons  declared  the  sum  Ip  he 
^f  {moult  outrageous  and  importable/'  The  lords  advised  a  poll* 
tux.  to  be  imposed ;  and  the  conunons,  after  soliciting  the  clergy 
.to  supply  50,000/*  concurred  in  enacting  the  requisite  taxali<»^« 
By  this  capitation,  or  poll-tax,  the  great  were  required  to  pay  largo 
sums'^.  The  aldermen  and  merchants  were  assessed  on  a  dimi*^ 
nished  ^scale^' ;  and  every  married  person  waa.taxed  atfourpence 
for  himself  and  his  wife  ;  and  the  unmarried,  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  lupwards,  tit:  the  same  sum  for  each  individual  ^^« . 
.(  This  taxation  was  imposed  and  endured  without  any  visible  The  new 
dissatisfe<dion.  Bqt  in  the  next  year  more  money  was  found  to  bt 
wanted,  abd  another  poll-tax  was  enacted,  of  three  groats,  or  twelvef-^ 
pi^Qoe,  QH  eacbt  person,  male  and  female,  of  every  condition^  that 
hf^  pAi^se^d  the  age  of  fifteen  years  ^.  To  the  surprise  of  the  court, 
tim^  pmduced  less. to  the  exchequer  than  the  preceding  assess* 
InfntHt^T^i ^ministers  imputed  the  deficiency  to  a  negligent 
:/9oU^tion;.i4ind  .fixir  persons,  proffering  their  services,  obtained 
fr<mi  ithe^fkii^  a  commission  to  ii^quire  into  the  correctness  <^  the 
•paymofltdniKj^pt,  Norfolk,  and  their  vicinity.  Their  objects  and 
I  nofOfi^  dulty  were  to  make  a  rigorous  exaction  of  the  tax ;  a 
.  large  .reii^rd  was  to  requite  their  industry,  and  they  were  con- 
-if^)(]   .j{\^  ,.L^r  li'iL',-     rt-'.K.»^'l  vinced 

^^"**  PM^Wt;  ITB^o-  '  :    .'    J  •?     f  .1*^    men, .<.«,;  odier  mayors,  £.«. ;  merchants, 

^  A«,ddi?9ic£[^  13)  4*;  aarb  andean.,     *3'.  4^-;  smaller  tradesmen,  according-  to 

tesscs,  £.  A. ;  barons,  bannerets,  baronesses     ^^^^  property,  from  6*.  8rf.  to  6d.  lb.  58. 

ianii'kriightk,  £;2.;  baAwor*,  es^uitesj-and  '  *  «•  lb.  p.  58. 

kifliodvidows,  £.1. ;  the  judges,  £.5. ;  .the 

Brjeants,  £.  2.    Plac.  ParL  vol  3.  p.  57. 

*  The  mayor  of  London,  £.4«;  the  alder* 


>ltaK)9fidows,£.i.;  the  judges,  £.5.;.the         u  See  the  record  of  it  in  Plac.  Pari.  vd.  3. 
Serjeants,  £.  2.    Plac.  ParL  voL  3.  p.  57-  p.  90. 
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1^  BieXdg^f  ,0f  oEDf(|l>*JNiB)t 

iiTJJ^'^r^  WIKWci^y,  Khi^i;^«ltti  tWs  inqui^tion.    As  the  •  age :  df  fUt«wv/M«# 
siv«^coUec.    ihf  Jip|«i,9f,p«toijriiHfcbillt5r|,ftbej,.Bwde!  the  ex^mptioft  J^JrmM 

wUAer.  vljb6<  praflciabedt  ttgo*  tb^^  iin^istod  on  an  u»decj3qt^J9^4 
ihtto))fl|i|bleiiiwfi«9^ooiiof.heripei»Qtt.«o  A^certawi  thct  ^t»..<M»f( 
fSiei^tq'fkmdt  i^QjitMl'  wil^urttly* i  in  ^tdftr .  to  s^re^n  $h^  j^a^ti^ 
Ih>iM s^h^  jiUiB^ ^«f9<Qk)&iMii  >•  An4  /Ihe  people,. hi9<;afAe  g^nfliallar 
W6ni»Fiat^lbfritetwfe9fr4i»<|uUyi%- '  ThiB,-<}ftlige,4,,W»i/^MipiM^ 
pQQdli40^<h^^Oli^J9«l»4Ali>hAfa«g<  depaitedirpitt  itbe.  i]idi«p§iisfi|l^ 
fiAv^y  ^  WWf  aggfl%yating;the,wipppukritjr  o(f>|a  to*  Jby«*ise»«w 
«|iii>#l^qiHijte9iftl;^€t9Uef:^.  >  >Vhat  is  paid  w3Uii^|y.,i$r.r^€ffrVje^ 
aukly ;  rbu^iwheivxigoiW'b^gi^  Pn  the.one,  side^.and.retieQtioenjC.of) 
the  other,  the  consequenocfl  tare  alwaya  ioqalcuJ^UWt.  t^/i^^go 

Dist«vb(ific^  .  Tbft  <iMplMfluib  ©Cthfr.wation  at  the  .rigour  ifiW  m*^JPfimr, 
**" *  ^  '  ijriQ«ji%  .thd'finaufckd.officelrs  waa  auHveraal.;  ihttt  tU^.pBijtiqufepi 
«M«se9li^i.the.exp]d«MW  appear  to  have . been,  locaj.jafifj  iiidiyid^ 
V»9ii(m^U(s%<0i  ike  oolkotora.tOMrards.  the  .youngf  w^^fn,  [pifsip^ 
iik^fi^&Bmom of  i^ept.  . Tlmy qovferred. ^eU»$t 0n;tih«k qppr^oc* 
andiJSAfth^fTemedy,  *-^  but  found  no  beginning  hand."  At  last,  at 
Fcobbing  in  Ewex,  one  Thomas, , by  .tr^e,  a  baker^  beg^n  to  exhort 
tfci^  ]p6oti!je  in  his  Ullage  to  an  adtoal  insurrection '^;  ftssoctttted 
oAwft -tQ, has. j»rty;,.ap4, teach, of. ithese. sending  to  their  di^ti^nt 
friends;  ^e^  spirit  spread  froim  hamlet- to'  haaniet,  and' town  to 
tftwpj'tili,^  in  the  month  of  May,  all  Kent  and  Es^e^,  wpri^  aii 
rdbeHiotfs  dtfmmcrtion.  '.'••'• 

Not  quelled     :■;  ^i^,|  Rii^^.^Belknape,  the  chief  justice  of  the  CfilPiniiiiii^pteJ^^ 

by  1a  w«  .  ... 

"  Knygliton,Hi8t.Angl,  2632/2633'.  '  *  Jb.       '         '•'ifb'.  p!  2634:"  ''**-^, 
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iasufgents.  But  these  chopp§df(l«ff5*»'*^lflto>^t«l%f%kritlija«gr  j^^J^^^ 
^h6'>be^tb  6tiA  if<^dietik<»&tsrfti^^tt$r&Fie)W'^UtiM't«i'l^^'fiiat  iMcSAWfrw 
fee'^wiHsaciiliil^W'ift)  iriote^^chi«e^ttttt(if?'  4tsdi'thep4a!tw4a-^A^H**  '  -eoV/,,',',.! 
W^'hd^cte  #hibh*h6y  Iki  c«»'6flP,'^d^lbiidrir^riJwcjd«bfn(irth^    "'"  ".al'J 

ki%Uciiit'<i3^rV,<%ettt  &&¥t(i4o  QtdicaSi^  t&«^3f^i4'otttly.?  'Ifif 
donbrmiri^d^  «o!ridtoc« '  oiirly  '^<ft'eeii9e4ili^e''>iiii«f)f>0eMdhpi(JAttOI^ 

]ti««<«V^t1^«'rd;'Wlthoul!%^  yet  anyleftden  -^okltitlikgl'Tll^tf^l)^ 

ftWie»''bftt"kk)g'  ■Richstfd'^i'' 'Riere"\^a»"ia  gw«t'  f»piritf  iitf -i^blf 

^ft»'^fi6¥e^ri5'''for'they*  cob|«Ued:thbsB"thfey"i!*ti'tD  snrcbP 
M^y>t«)Jkiftg^dhw^  and' 'thfe  tommdiw?^ '''!•'   •>•)    .•■•'• 
-    At  Dartford  a  man  was  found,  Wat  Tyler,  whose  eiMlsjtorated  Insurrection 
fMRi^<i^hi^W4he-'c!olle0tbb''had<^ite«iihiitt  diift^dtioa  among  watTyi^'n 
«S*"pil^fe^t  tihfl-  they  pt^i^fh^y  'tdsAe  tmn'th^ir  ^^aldet-*^.' 
''^i4%iik<i,\i  ^fdffftisa-  of  the*  iosun^Gftion  'iis  «iettlver  uniformly  hop 
JKftHl^tlyndM^  iM  Htttb  turiiulbafy  taov6mekit8,  the  alafm  pmdueed 
t^'thel4<g6n^^"effi9et  ;eonlhGiies<'ehe  aebiirady  df  •die««ubBequaMl 
■»r.  .t-,,!  J/.     -' '\-ni\<  ■■     '.    •.!<,.,  i.-i, .  ..'...   •reeblldstibn,' 

^"l^f^lirfr&iA  U<>^eB' these  ni6ldebt9,br  Us  '  hoMe;  witen  hee  beard  tbe^e^Ti  C{M|ht  h\l 
^ftffjp^'ip.JiS^.:  ThflAjW^WjwWs  ♦PWhi;  lftthi««,8Up6  w  his  hwHi  ai)d  rjy»i^,^i;9aki9^. 
to  thcJiext.  parliament,  admits  that  the  home:  where  reasoning  with,  his  coAector 
iifJWt«W'crttd''Mit,'^' qlis  4etollbienl' tMi  * Vrho ttiade Him- so  bold.tie  doJlettor idsWer* 
«*r«.«W>«tWfife  ff^hfttf*  rW|R¥*Mt"  I  e^iffWk  stpHt-mf*.  W?/^<rake  at  tb»  tylari 
Flat.  Pari.  vol.  3.  ly  d9-  .    .  jK^ereupon  the    tylar  avoydiog    the  blow, 

."••  Wa^.^p.^'iflf:-*  ~'^''  '■  '  "'  '--•  ■  ^teott  the  tt>lfclttoi»wlth  his  ialhing  stal!^ 
**  Stow,  from  the  Liber.  St.  Alban.  states,  thai  the  braine  flew  qMt..of,f^)  Il^ff^  l<fb^»v 
that  ai  Dartford  the  people.were  inflamed  by  througl)  great  noyse  arose  iu  the  streetes,  and 
iS^mxM'9"M^m\,  i«ziri^ift'»mer'l''ti^  p<AJrt  pi^*'bUii|lglad.>WeJyorieVe-  "',.,*  \ 
40g^ter.  "  Her  mother  cryed  out ;  neigh-  pared  to  support  the  said  John  Tylar." 
boors  raipe, running  in;  and  her  lyisband  Aiu^b,,384.  ,  .,  .  ..  .,  .... 
beiogatworMinthesametowneitylingofan     .    '         '.'    '     '  '''•'•" 
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PART     recollection, and  precludes  a  disciiminated  detail.     The  most  con<* 
III  •        *  /t 

-    sistent  facts  may  he  selected.     In  May,  five  thousand   rustics 

RICHARD  II.  fissembldd  out  of  Ejssex,  armed  with  sticks^  rusty  swords,  axes,  and 

worn-out  bows*,  whose  numbers  rapidly  increased*     In  Kent^  4 

larger  multitude  collected,  who.  attacked  the    mansion   of   the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  at  Maidstone,  and  released  there  Joiio 

Balle,.a  priest,  who  had  been  imprisosied  for  teaching  doctrines  like 

those  of  Wicklifie  ;  they  compelled  him  to  accompapy  them,  and 

proposed  to  make  him  their  archbishop  ^*.  Froin  the  eouhties  ay^ound 

the  Metropolis  such  numbers  flocked  together,  that  when  they 

veached  Blackheaih,  in  their  way  to  London,  there  were  calculated 

to  be  one  hundred  thousand  insurgents  ^.  By  this  time  they  appear 

to  have  all  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  Wat  Tyler  ^.     To  one  oi 

the  king^s  knights  who  came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  their  insur* 

rection,  they  declared  their  wish  to  have  an  audience  oi  their 

sovereign.     Some  counsellors  advised  Richard  to  meet  them,* and 

to  persuade  them  to  disperse.  The  archbishop  of  Caiiter bury,  liieti 

the  chancellor,  and  another  minister,  the  treasurer,  dissuaded  fth* 

king  from  humouring  such  ^^  shodess  ribalds  ^.''    This  epithet  aad 

hosttfe 

Knyg)i«oo  Jiad  Mud,  that  Wat  Wjjbr  changed 

his  name  to  Jakke  Stra^fve,  p.  1636 ;  but  we 

must  coDtider  Jthe  Parliainentary  recor<i  to  ha 

the  moat  acciiraia.  Hardjng'a  Chroaicla  aot- 

responds  with  this  record — 

They  asked  eke  Jake  Strawv  and  Wat  Tiler 

To  bee  made  daketf  «f  £eaaz  and  Keni, ;. ., 

p.  339.  Ellis  ed. 

Wahif^haiD,  p.  30b,  cklls  Johannes  Strk^H 

pmbyier,  an*  >  ilia  leader  itf  thi^flKiktfnap 

Bury,  &€•  J      . 

*  '<  Discalciatos  rihaTdos/'  Walii95^:^ 

•  •Wamaj  4iiftr  the  dma  afithe  cqpiav^iif  fnK4t 

afth^se  tumaltSy  froin  the  proclamation  |lp 

adjourn  the  coarts'  of  jU(fideinkrr><cm  accoiwt 

of  them,  whkh  was  dated  15  June  i^Si^ 


'    «  Wals.  P.Q58. 

.. .  "  Knyghton,  4633,  ^634. 

•  Wals.  p.  259.  —  Froissart's  remark  ia 
probably  true,  that  three  parts  of  these 
people  did  net  know  what  they  asked  or 
what  they  wanted,  but  followed  one  another 
like  beasts,  vol.  a.  c.  74. 

**  This  man*8  name  is  variously  given. 
Stowe  calls  him  John  Tylar.  Wakingbam, 
Walter  Helier  vd  T^Ier.  p.  ^64.  Froisaart, 
Wautre  Tillier.  vol.  a.  c.  74.  But  the  Par- 
liamentary  Rolls  have  '*  Wauter  Tyler  del 
countes  de  Kent/*  v<di  3.  p.  175.  Th^se  mlU 
destroy  Knyghton'a  idea,  that  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jak  Strawe  were  the  tame  persons,  for,  after 
Wat  -Tyler,  they  add  '« Jakke  Strawe  en 
Essex ;"  thus  clearly  making  them  to  ha 
distinct  leaders   of  two  different  counties. 


Rymer  Act  Feed.  vol.  7.  p.  31 1. 
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hMtile  counsel  coming  t<>  their  knowlejdge,  they  swore  veng«ftnce  QH  ap» 
•gainst  the  prelate ;  and,  ptoceeding  to  Southward,  they,  broke  into  ^^^^^  '^^ 
the  Marshakea,  and  released  the  prisoners.  An  they  approached  wchahph. 
London  Bridge,  the  mayor  and  alderipaen  were  about  to  close  the 
itity  gates,  but  the  populace  within  opened  it,  andad^utted  the 
lASurgents  ^«  Numerous  and  promiscudus  .  as. .  they .  were,  thejr 
mmmitted  no  rapine;  they  paid  a  fair  p^i^e./prfall  they  .wap^ied, 
and  beheaded  inunediately  such  a^,  at^if^pte^^t^  sjjjf^L  This 
conduct,  and  their  i^fsertion^  that  thdjr  object  w^  ito  find  out  the 
bebrayers  of  their  country y  aad  then  1^  4^si^,  ,4i?po3^  ^^^  vitizens 
to  f^^vopr  them  ^ .  .  The  count  collected .  ;|^  the,  ,Tower ;  if h^f a  the 
kiUgi  yrith  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thi^^yp^ng  earl  of  Dexby, 
%Bwfw^vds  Henry  iTth,  Leg,  the  taxing  Qoijt^aiissiQper,  whose  rigour 
h^diiexcited  the  storm^  and  about  one.hjijmdred  and  eighty  knights^ 
eoe^untered  the  furious  mob.  To  bi^v^^  t^  liyee  of  those  who 
urere.thirtetmiQd,  the  king  agreed  to  confisr  wijth  th.Qm,jat  Af^le  End; 
tThe  great -body  pi  the  insurgents  moved  thi^e^;  and,  after  hearing 
their  cconplaints,  th^e  king  gaye  tl^m.  a,,f;har|:er,  declaring  that 
lavery  oae  in  i England; should  be  free,  and  discj|;iarg6d  fr^pi  ,aU 
servitude  and  villenage  ^«  But  the  rabble  who  continued  on  Tower 
HiU  became  more  outrageous  when  the  king  had  left.  They  forced 
^eir  entrance,' although  some  of  the  bmvest  knights  and-arch^rs 
"werem  th^.  fortress;  seized  and  bdieaded  the  archbishop,  the 
treftaurer,  and  Leg  the  commissioner,  and  several  others^  before  tlie 
king  returned.  With  all  the  ferocious  spirit  of  a  mad  and  vindic- 
tiye  jnob,  and  intoxicated  with  the  liquors  which  they  had  found 
in  the  cellars  of  the  city,  they  put  the  heads  gn  lances  and  sticks, 
and,  prQpeede4  ^  ^h?  Sayoy,  to  attack  the  paiace  ^f  the  duke  of 
'Lancaster.  They  burnt  this  superb  plac^  apd  allt,it»  rich  furnitijire, 
Rowing  iij^to  the  fire  one  of  their  companions,  •tvhd  was  pilfering 
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PiimT     MBit  <if  die  vdbafafe  artkkd''.    Tbej  alurmed  toad 

III 

princaM  of  Wakat,  wbcnn  they  met  cocoiiif  to  Londao^;  tbey: 

»iCMA&»ii.  itioked  the  beuds  of  the  noblest  kc%ht8  with  dieir  ^iity  haadg; 

'       '  tibey  rushed  into  the  king's  priTate  chamber,  phM)ed  themwlven  oa 

hiB  bed,  afkl  displayed  erery  where  the  most  disgusting  and  insoleat 

£uDiHarity  and  disoider^^.     For  seven  days  they  continued  in  nM, 

pillage  and  dnmkenness,  destroying  many  houses,  slaying  aany 

citizens,  and  at  last  beginning  to  attack  and  mUrder  each  other  ^.  : 

The  unexpected  possession  of  such  unre^sted  power  gave  audacity 

to  the  mor^  atrocious.  The  love  of  crime  increased  irom  the  fy^cHky 

of  it9  perpetration.     Cruelty  began  to  wanton  in  .mischief,  and  the 

most  abandoned  de^signs  were  meditated.    One  was,  to  destroy  the 

kin^  and  nobles,  to  set  fire  to  the  metropolis,  and  tO:  pbtiidef.it' 

while  burning^.   Three  times  the  king  had  given  then  the  cfaaiten 

they  asked  for,  but  they  became  dissatisfied  with  all^.    They  wei^ 

then  reiquired  to  meet  him  in  Smithfield,  and  to  state  the  additaMMd 

articles  which  they  projected.  <  .       r 

Wat  Tyler         Their  leader,  Wat  Tyler,  demanded,  that  all  thf  IfiwyeiSiShidtt- 

be  beheaded  ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaiipedy  that  in  fclir 

days  all  the  lows  of  England  should  flow  from  bis  lips,    t  A  kaigbft 


."  Knyght  sfi35«  Waltifigham  gives  a^iiD  killed  iMwy  Flemith  ni#Nbfm|a;»iihiQk  Chmf 

dftail  of  all  these  atiocities,  pp.  260—263;  ^ cer. notices,                          ,  ^             ..,    i 

and  see'Froissait,  c.  75.  &  c.  76.  The  bishop  Certes  he  jakke  Strawe,  and  lis  miiaii  ^^ 

of  Exeter's  official  letter    states,  that  the  No  maded  ac vcr  shouteft  half  so  tliriHii  *  // 

rebels  rashed  od  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  Whan  that  thej  wolden  any  Fleipi|i|(  kille*  ^ 

bury  in  the  Tower ;  beat  and  wonnded  him;  *        The  Nonnes  Preestes  Ta!^,  p«  13I,*^' 

called  him  a  traiiar ;  beheaded  him  acar  the  .      ^'Wals.a64.                                             •  < 

Tuwer,  carried  his  head  through  London  on  ^  One  of  these  charters  may  beioierte^i' 

a  spear,  crying  out,  '  Here  is  the  head  of  a  to  shew  what  the  rioters  at  first  repaired': 

traitor;'  drove  a  nail  into  the  brain,  and  **  Richard,  die.  graeting.     Kiow  y#,  Ibil  ii^ 

placed  it  on  I^ndon  Bridge,     Wilk.  Cooc.  our  especial  grace,  we  have  maovmittcd  aQ 

vol.  3.  p.  153*  liegemen  and  every  one  of  our 'sobjecfa,  an^ 

*  Froissart  vol  2  c.  74  ®^*''  ""^  ^*  ^""^"^^  ""^  Hertford,  and  bava 

'       '   '      '^*  discharged  both  them  and  theirs  of  all  bood- 

^  Wals.  261.  age,  and  pardon  tbem  all  Monjeat  tnnmm, 

<*  Knyg^it  a63<|y  2636.    In  tbf  city  they  traaagreaaioiia,  extsrtio«H  jkf."  W#U  fi9$* 

h  ..M>7 
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^fia  Mitt  to  hitfi  by  the'king;  aiid  he  eliotse  to  if^-^ii^snddi  \MlfWi    SUkf. 
4»fal  moMwWgef  ttppnro«M^lv0d  liim  oik  h(jr«felta/#lf/^  ^er  di^eW '!^ 
da^^,  and^ras  tnenamng  an  assanih ;  -when  ^  Wg^^te^^veHr  thi  McaAMJi» 
ianger  <^  hii  frietid,  oird^i^  hlnr  to  disiiieuiit, 'dnd  ko  giVe'^^tKe 
MmpoA,  which' hehaddtisbeathed, 'to  tberfeBel^.  'WairTyferboW 
addressed  the  king  with  &  threatening  insolerioeV  throwrig  tip  *hi» 
dagger  fit>m  one  hand,  and  catching  it  "wMi  the  otherV  ^s^pU^grm§ 
with  it  like^a  cfaiid^  but  waikching^  it  wiaa  thought,'  a  cetikin  iiiomeilt 
t&«4dbthe  king*,  if  his  demands  should  be  refused.   Th^se  were^ 
tlmtidl  dbe»wai*refis/ streams,  parks  and  woods, 'Should  be'cOnttmoif 
tiO  e^ve^   one,   and  that  ^  right:  bf  pursiftng  game  should  bb^ 
oequatly  free.     As  the  king  was  pausing  on  saeh  a  grant,  ^hidi)^ 
dboa^'he  might  concede,  he  had  not  the  power -to'eifectuite,  Wat 
Aidlbidy  seized  the  bridfe  <^' his  horse/  Walwt^rth^  the  mayor  of 
Idandon^  m4k>  was  near  him,  fearing  for*  his' sdvereigh'a  life, -iiK» 
fiftmctively^  seked'  a  basillard,  and  darted  it  iifto  the  T^bers<throdt» 
At  the  same  moment,  another  esquire  plunged  one  into  his  side.  Ht 
f4A<W  hid  laeei^ sprang  up  bnce  or  twice  on  his  hands*  and  f eit  con--  \ 

vlll^dy j  uaA  «expired'^.  The  cry  *  immediately  ^  aMse  *  ainong  liis' 
f4AAiM€ra('that<itheir  leader  was  dead^  aiM*  a^^ai^a^d  hrrows  wore 
sIMtched  on  their  bows  to  avenge  him*     The  king,  with  hereditary 
^oWil^'aBd  ^hh  a  presence  (^  mind  beyond  his  years,  immediately 
rodf^^roufyi.them,  e:t;:claiming, "  Why  this  clamour,  my  liege  men  ?^ 
What 'are  ye  doing?   Will  you  kill  your  king?  Be  not  dis{^ea8ed 
for^the' death' of  £^  traitor  and  a  scoundrel.     I  will  be  your  captain  ^ 
and  your  leader :  follow  me  to  the  fields,  and  I  will  grant  all  you  caa 
a)|*J^  'pleased  with  his  confidence  and  gracious  manner,  interested. 
bp  bia  bemrtilul  comitenanee,  and  as  yet  undetermined  whether  to ' 
r|\[enge'tfe^^^  they  followed 

^IMHk!  III!    tf  ^ti    m'     ,  r 

••>IWi.i4  4A(^;  ti(%.-i^0«ir4Br  tlnm  4eftiiiM»  W»t  Tyler, ''  Vox  fe^^  tnix  vnkiUi^FcriBsiin^ 

Vol.il  Dd 
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PART  the  movement  of  those  who  went  after  the  king  to  the  fields  ;  thus 
MiGii'oF  aifordihg  an  opportunity,  while  they  were  out  of  the  city,  for  the 
Kic«A*p^u«  inencls  oforcier  and  loyalty  to  asseinblie,  without  any  apprehension 

, of  ^it'e  inetropoUs  being  destroyed  in  the  conflict.     While  the  king 

was^parleying' with' them  in  the  fields,  the  mayor  collected  an 
anhed  force  of  above*  a  thousand  men.  They  chose  sir  Robert 
krioties  their  leaiJer,  to  give  them  disciplined  array,  and  they  rode 
Sown  in  ihilitary  forni  upon  the  insurgents,  who,  seeing  their  shining 
arms  and  imposing  appearance,  and  observing  them  moving  as  if 
to  surround  arid  charge  them,  became  seized  with  a  happy  panic, 
threw  down  their  rude  arms,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  TTie  kniglits 
wished  to  ihake  an  example  of  one  or  two  hundred. '  But  tbe 
good-natured  king,  pleased  with  the  easy  termination  of  ah  insuV- 
rectidh  so  meni^cing  in  its  first  aspect,  and  perhaps  feeling  that 
it  was  a  reliance  on  his  word  which  had  placed  them  in  their  present 
situation,  declared,  that  many  had  joined  them  through  fear,  who 
would  thus  be  destroyed  without  any  wilfiil  guilt,  and  therefore  he 
forbad  a  pursuit*^. 
iDsorrection  Never  was  any  insurrection  more  useless,  more  mischievous,  or 
ceases.  more  absurd.  All  mob-tumults  indeed  are  so.     But  this  was  rather 

violent  than  politically  formidable.     It  was  not  the  result  ot  any 

conspiracy; 

^  WaJs.  965.  With  the  two  preceding  aa-  pigs,  and  others'  Into  dogs,  foxes,  owls,  flies 

thorities,  may  be  read  Froissart's  amusing  but  and  frogs.  As  they  stood  collected,  a  Jay,  that 

less  exact  account,  c.  77.    On  this  insufrec-  was  called  Watte,  was  chosen  to  be  their 

tion,  Gower  composed  his  Vox  Clamantis,  a  leader.   He  heard  their  names   and  divers 

poem  in  Latin  hexametei  sand  pentameters,  horrible  vOices.   He  states,  that  they  had  one 

He  begins  it  with  a  florid  description  of  the  John  HaHe  umong  them,  as  their  prophet, 

summer,   as  the  disturbance  began  in  the  who  instigated   them  to  their  crimes ;  and 

•  month  Jf  June.     He  fancies  himself  to  hare  that  thtey  a^pMnted  to  Ifc^hnefves  tHbubes 

dreamt,  that  he  went  into  the  fields  to  pick  and  officers.  He  ^^c^bes  thfiir  te^ssacres 

flowers,  when  he  suddenly  saw  an  innumerable  '  andexcaMes,  and  the  const^rmiil^on  of  ni&ny, 

^rowd  of  monsteis  «pming  towards  him,  in  who  fled  to  woods  ahtfcav^^  to  hide  and  fdr- 

Aifterent  bodies^  soim  seemed  changed  into  tify  themselTesi    "^^  ^as'bnfebf  tbese'fb^i- 

atiBUM  shapes,  some  into  cattle,  some  into  ^^es.  He  took  refiige'ifl 'a '>^6cfd;  ^M'hy 

.      •  •'  '•■^.    '\  /    '■'^>"    1    '   '    "'rid 
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conspiracy;  it  was  an  ebullition  of  popular  resentment,  rmade  CrfA(P. 
universal  by  the  inflammable  state  of  the  public  mind,  ft  proved  '1\  '"  '^'' 
destructive  to  individuals,  from  t;he  suddenness  of  its  occurrence  ; 
and  its  novelty  struck  the  governn^ent  with  a  panic,  from  surprise, 
wh^ch  gave  the  mob  their  temporary  and  unexp€jcted"succe§s^  But 
tlie  first  bold  resistance  intimidated  and  dispersed  the  ifisurgento, 
and,  being  connected  with  no  organized  plan  or  superior  leaders^ 
the  dissolution  of  the  motley  crowd  terminated  the  aanffer.  The 
tumiilt  scarcely  lasted  a  fortnight  at  London.  In  niapy  parts  of 
the  country,  disturbances  of  the  same  sort  occurred;  but  they  were 
soon  suppressed^.  One  movement  indeed,  more  personal  .and 
pertinacious,  was  directed  against  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
thjen  in  the  North.  Two  bodies  of  10,000  men" went  through  thfe 
kingdom  in  search  of  him.  All  that,  he  had^^at  Leicester  and  in 
the  ca'stle  of  Tuttebury,  was  destroyed.  His  nojble  fiiepds  who  had 
ipvited  hini,  did  not  dare  to  receive  him,  and  he.  was  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  Scotland^^.     The  organization  and  ,persever^ncp  of 


this  part  qf  the  insurgents^  niay  induce  us  to  recollect  Ins  attach- 
ment 

'•I  I  J. '•'•■'  .      ■  • '        '  •     '  »      .  ..  ■  ^      •  .1 

hid  there  fpr  several  days,  subsi9tip|  on  acqrn/9  and  wild  herbS;  and  covoring  bimeelf 
Wiih  leaves  and  grass : — 
/ ' )  ( >  i  <  *  ^  • '  I  > .  i  Silva  vetus  densa,  nulla  violata  securi. 

Absque  supercilio,  mihi  nobis  sub  tegumento^- 
.„  I    ,         ■    '.'.u'^   .^NulJ^.supexficies.tianc  gui^.tf*^  fult.  ,,      n  ■     ,>     ...     ^.    ;,    . 
.  P^r  q^  dies  ^iquot  latitans  omnepi  que  tre^iscens,'  ^ 
Ad  strepitMOX  fygi^  vi8a4)ericja  cavei^s,  , 

,  ,  QlaQdefffiei^jPje4)ons^D^i\ta<]^uo^ue.f^^  .    ■    j 

.^    l5orJp^^.^o,tfi;c^.  pecnia5VUS,i}U^.fljiQvet— .     ,. 

TjiDfi  cl]^l|^^Sj^^^lf^rfui^.,al^(q  l^^s,cufr,ere.^^^^  .    . 

•       ?t^PitH?^fttf,fftW^tuflfi(j^aflul^^i^vft^^  ._      . 
,  Hfi.ij^rrat^  t^lft? j^tb of  tb^r  J^y^QH  W^Jter    . dela^.tbue yi/^lenices atfll. Albans, a66 — 375; 
.  tjifijr  G5H?tawri>t  bHt|B,tiU  t^esf  tbevtissBl  ofihe    4ia,N#rfolk,  'X^S  ;M  C^mbr^gesbirc,  377.— 
j^ta}^  ;ossAd^iiVput,byiV;aiHou^  wiQdA,,witfbout     Tbey  Aeetn.  to,b»ve  nig^d  fpr  some  time.in 
4,hcji{|p^.   l^f  fi|ig99,.tMtra  ^om  in  bi;itdfil9in     tbeq^iiiKtry  bQft)F«iAb^appn»airb/edthaiD§tn>- 

,fi[ai^,toi^.i?^4u|^p%pf,hi8  ftrs^  bflpk.  .  M&.     ^^Qv^menceva^^K  frppn  t^,^  ist,  of.  A%,.And 
i,(^ott.  Lib.  Tiberius  A  4.  and  Titus  A  13.  extends  them  to  Midsummer  day. 

•  Knyghton,   2637 — 3639.     Walsingbam         •  Knygbton,  2639—2643. 

D  d2 
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PART  meot  to^  Wickliflfe,  and  to  suspect  that  Aey  were  directed  by 
REioKor  peraoofi  ofa  difierent  description  from  those  who  headed  tb& 
BicHAHD  u.  tumults  in  the.nietropolis« . 

The  crown,  soon  released  from  its  apprehensions,  published  a 
proclamation^  declaring  it  to  be  &ilse,  that  the  rebels  had  acted 
either  with  the  king  a  consent,  or  by  his  orders^;  revoked  the 
charters  of  maoiumission  and  amnesty,  which  had  been  granted 
during  the*  rebellion ^^;  ^d  issued  a  justification  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  from  the  calumnies  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  ^^.  Justioe  Tresiliaa  was  sent  into  die  country  to  try  tlm 
JhotenrJ  He  is  described  to  have  acted  with  the  lawless  spirit  of  a 
rioter  himself?  to  have  made  a  great  slaughter ;  to  have  spared 
none,  •  but  to  have  hanged  all  who  were  accused,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty^'.  The  insurrection  was  noticed  in  the  speech  •  fram'-thd 
government,  in  the  -following  parliaments  The  lordf  treasurer* 
reeomibended' an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  causes  which  bad 
produced  it.  He  reminded  them,  that  thq  Igng  had  granted  letters 
under  his  great  seal^  enfranchising  the  servile  part  of  theconrniuHily, 
but  declared,  that  his  majesty  was  aware  that  he  could  not  do  this 
cohsistently  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  had  therefore  recalled 
them«  But  he  left  it  to  the  prelates,  lords  and  commons,  to  decide, 
whether  they  would  sanction  the  etifranchisement  or  not,  adding, ' 
from  the  throne,  this  important  intimation^  that  if  they «  wefs ' 
desirous  to  enfranchise  the  servile  classes,  as  it  had  been  reported 
some  were,  the  king  would  assent  to  the  measure^.  The  lords 
and  commons  did  not  adc^tthe  liberal  feeling  of  the  sovereign: 
they  declared,  that  they  would  not  sanction  the  manumissions, 

thougiji.. 

'^  This  was  dated  %$  Jupe  1361.  Rymer,  "  |^QygfatOD|  p.  ^43, 

Act-Ffl^d-vol,7.,u3i6.                         ....  -j^^rt.Plac.gg.    The  ti-rm  here  used' ft?  • 

J   nymer   p.  317-    ^^^  J"^^^^^  J^  th*  class  in  bondage  is  -Niifs;-the  same  ' 

a«fd,  July  I881;  so  that  ky  t^  ^d.oX  ^i,,,  B^t,„v*  Nativi/^r^p^irsohs  b.A To''- 

June  the  insurrjOCiUoi^wiMtPvei;, .  :     .    .0  ;.  «.  -  ]y^^.^i„c         ^  ''    •'    '*-'*  .r^'ui  .1/  m 

«  Rymer,  p.   318,   d^t«d  3  July   13S1.  >  'f  \  ,uy  ..j.idi    a*::-u^  .11  ..',.    ,in,A  ... 
**  Nalli  parcens  fecit  stragam  magnam." 
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thougi)  tfeey  should  all  jperbb  in  aoe  day^  j  and  they  annMledr  d»w    cit  at. 
wwremally^.     But  tba  ociinmons  petitimied  for  the  king's  grace  reiok  or    ^ 
and  pardon  to  the  r<ebela,  which  was  immediatGlyi  ^nted/ imMi  itititAEBtftj^' 
iadkvidua)  e;icception9^«  :  ' 

Thb  istvange  insurrection^  so  new  tb  England,  and  Ahe^subseqikeii*  Causes  of 
g^ttimotiona  which  marked  thb  agitated  veign,  adthough  the'S(Hi  of  »^Jj]['t"oiir 
thQif^^vourite  Btatik  Prinoe  wadtheaoveseign,  lead  ua  to  suspect  tlnA  • 
IK>iQ<)mnion  ^geiBcies  muat  have!  been  in  eqf>erat]on  to  have.pfoduoe^ 
sQoh  n)Qn)entQti3  resnltSt     The -conduct  of  the  tax  assessors  and 
coliectora^willacoQunt  for  localiand  transient  efiernescelace,  butnoft 
for"  tha.(|9xt#n8ive   discontent,   continued  &otions^»  and! ' ultimate 
rfewlutiony  v^hich  disturbed  the  kingdom  at  this  period ^^  -    t       \ .  • 

We  may  distinguish  the:  causes  of  these  eviL»:  into  three'  classes » 
Thbse,  which  were  tbe  co&sequecices' of  the  warlike  system  of 
Edward  IIL  ;  those,  whichfwete  the  results  of  the  improving  ten-*^ 
deaeiei  of  fioci^ty.at  that  periods  and  those,  which  occurred  from 
tbe^petsbnaloharaetericf  the  king. 

\  /By  his'  lwar(^}iii  France,  Edw^d.IIL  had. occupied  the  chivalry  I^  Conse« 
ofihlS'dountry*in  expeditions^  whieh  expended -abroad  that  mantial  ^heV^ced- 
slirifc; which  might  have  been  troublesome  at  home;  and  by  the  ^^f^^^n. 
two- great  viebiries of) Cf es&y andPoidtiers, an intelleotual impresstoitf 
h^tbien  made^  on  the^sontending  countries,  and  on  Europb  lait 
lai^i  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  English  people.  .  The  supeiuorityi  * 

.TrP\*c.  ,|)afi.  loo.  ,  ^fpordii^lj^  ,by  rt«  ii^^t;jeigbt,|n  Caaterbury;  and  ^^e^ndwl. 
Stat.  5  Rich.  3.  c.  7.  all  such  ^*  manuinis*      and  fifty-one  in  London.  lb.  pp.  111— ^113. 
iioftjjJbKlt^A^IOns;' Vdeise  et  d'autres  li^nsj*^  * '      ^  ^Ihat  Gower  considered  the  disfnrbancei' 

^,yftfl}*^lYWfthffrf  '^J^*®  W^^  tfPjMo«.W.i  P  ba>j^, much  deeper, Mated  causes  tb^n  tb^ 

1)egin  ''  not  et  rumour.*'  This  latter  part  was  mere  taxation,  is  evident,  from  his  Vox  Cla« 

jn^4Md^j  1  Edw.  6.  c.  ia«  mantis.     He  expresses  great  apprehension  of 

"  Plac,  Pari.  pp.  105  Ifc  in.    S^vedleea  exciting' much  odium  by  his  representatious, 

perspp^  )yere  f ^(cepted  ip  NoriblH;  twenty  ia  and  of  their  occasioning  roach  angry  criti-'* 

St^i^Qlk;  fpur  in  fjimbridgeshire  j  cjleven  ip  cistii  on  himself;  but  be  resolves  to  attempt 

%Bfi^y  ,fgi}r  ;p^  Hpjtfofd^^^i]^;  twen^pr-j^  the  task,  and  to  write  only  truth.    See  thf 

in  Middlesex;  eight  in  Winchester ;  twenty.,  third  book  of  his  Vox  Clamantis^. 
in  Kent;  eight  in  Sussex;  thirteen  in  Somer-  '' 
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PART     of  tWir  individual  prowess  had  been  proved,  and  the  celebrity  of 
*  the  niatioiir  had  been  widely  difFused.     Tlie,  French  armies,  as  men, 

MjcuAwu^  were  decided  to  be  infenor  to  the  English  in  military  exercises, 
in  pii^eVering  resdlutioni  and  in  personal  strength,  as  their  leaders 
were' at  tbis  juncture  in  tactical  skill.  From  the  experience  of  these 
factsj'feiiglandway  taught  its  intrinsic  national  greatness,  and  was 
freea  from  all  doiibt  of  the  ability  to  preserve  its  national  inde- 
pendence. When  we  consider  the  individual  security  and  spirit, 
ihe  general  honohr  and  magnanimity,  and  the  internal  improve- 
ments and  activity,  which  flow  from  such  a  conviction  and  such  a 
inith,  we  cannoti  everi  as  philanthropists,  regret  the  wars  which 
nrst  decisively  established  them.  But  these  wars,  like  all  great 
events,*  Were  follbwed  by  many  consequences ;  and  some  of  these 
'>ivere 'disadvantageous  to  the  future  sovereign. 
"  "  A'morig  tliese  we  may  consider  the  creation  of  feelings  on  both 
oftlie'coritendmg  nations,  which  ensured  the  recurrence  of  fiiture 
hostilities.  Mortified  pride,  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  ia  resolution  to 
regain  'the  territory  they  had  lost,  and  to  retrieve  tlidr  national 
fepiitatloni  became  the  future  actuating  principles  of  the  French 
governmeiit'  and  people  ;  and  hence  the  peace  which  they  made* 
^as  but  an  armed  truce  with  a  more  specious  title.  In  the  English 
ihihdi'  aii  'elevated  self  opiriioh,  a  love  of  martial  glory,  an 
insultiiigcbnteihpt' for  the  enemies  they  had  vanquished,  a'confi- 
fletice  tha't'  they  should  always  conquer,  a  passion  to  repeat  their 
triii^nphsi'and  a  wishj  allied  to  more  sordid  feelings,  to  renew  the 
invasion,  thai  tVicy  might  share  again  the  spoils  of  a  beaten Vountryl 


prb(hi(red^'a'  fondness  and'  an  eagerness  for  war,  which^  craving  the 
6cc/urrence|' cared' little  for  tlie  cause.     With  this  su/iicieiicy  "^of 


occurrence,'  carecl  utile  ror  me  cause,  witn  tnis  sumciency 
h'6sl}ile  motives  on  both  sides,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  renewed  war 
Was  still  ragiiig  when  the  ivign  of  Edward  IIT!  clp^edj. .  |||^^  jy^jqgt^ 
AU^wed,  tx)  <repose  an  .the  laurals  he  had  ^fott :  and^is*  thQt'bongitri^cf 

war 
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war  are  at  all  times  the  most  evapescQnt  and  mutaj^le^jdieftencj^i^g     9!f  ^^* 
sometimes   on   the  comparative  taleqts  of  the  opppsjii^  leaders ^  reign  of 
sometimes  on   numerical  force  ;  sometimes  on  the  mature  lof  the  »icttAEi>  n. 
country,  and  often  on  the  accidents  of  disease,  want  of  suoplies,   — 
failure  of  co-operation,  or  other  casualties  which  mock  both  skill 
and  valour;  it  was  consistent  with  the  usual  experience  of  ^umao 
affairs,  that,  glorious  as  the  summer-day  of  Edward  III.  had  s|pon^ 
the  autumn  of  his  life  should  be  clouded^  like  that  y^f  most  great 
warriors,  with  disappointment,  humiliatipn,  and  defeat.     Dying  i^ 
the  midst  of  new  hostilities,   he  left  his  .grandson  Ricl^ard  ^11..  tp 
inherit  his  wars  with  this  change  of  fortune,  and  to  begin  his  reiga 
with  two  circumstances  inauspicious  to  its .  felicity— -French   fl,eet3 
insulting  the  coasts,  and  ravaging  the  towns  of  EnglpJid ;  and  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  annual  and  burthensome  supplies  frpna.  hi^ 
people,   to  rep^l   these  unpopular  hostilities.    Both  ^hese   ev^ents 
disposed  the  nation  to  eye  the  measures  of  government,  from  its 
very  commencement,  with  jealousy  and  ifeproaclv      .  /  .       ,   r 

.  The  beginning  of  Richard's  reign,  thus  unpopular,,  itbecauie 
xnore-^o  when  factious  partisans  excited  the  treasonaj^le  question^, 
whether  the  duke  of  Lancaster  would  not  have  been  a  more  effec- 
live  sovereign  ?  His  own  failures  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  at 
length  lessened  the  effect  of  these  discussions.  But  more  dangerous 
reelings  spread  at  the  picture  \yhich  men  drew,  of  this  reign,  con* 
trasted  with  the  preceding.  A  reign  of  great  martial  glpw 
inevitably  casts  over  the  next  a  deep  shade,  and  , gives  even  to 
peace  a  disgrace  which  is  both  unjust  and  unfounded.  We  have 
tnp  ebullitions  of  the  popular  reasoning  or  prejudicfis  oil  thi^  sutyect, 
,recor)ied  by  the  contepaporary  pen  of  JFroissart^^^  And  we  fini 
1  '  .       •  .     \  ffom 

*  Froissart  I  mentions^    tbfi| .  tjiere   ^ert  rather  thai^|  ^f  ,go<K}| '^  What  fafir^becpjone 

tiiilJ^y^l!A6(i'muTi  in  Engtandl  in  various  ptaces;  of  the  great  enterprises,  and  the  valiant  men 

'ioid^v^Hif  {(tdd^t rifaa  ivins  <thii*i»g'  df  xmA  »  of  Bigluiid^of rEd^ard-tli^ Thirds  dad  hin ^dn 

/  the 
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PART  ffoiii  hin^  tiiat  the  m(mey4evie8  made  od  the  people^  and  their 
application,  were  equally  censured  ^. 
mtcKAu  IK  Another  consequence  of  the  anterior  warfai^i  was  ithe  dtfiusioA 
through  the  country  of  the  disbanded  Or  unemployed  soldiery^ 
which  had  been  raised  for  {^receding  campaigns ;  to  whom,  though 
no  long«  effective  from  age  and  service,  inactivity  was  misery >  fuad 
whose  peaceful  life  was  comparatively  a  state  of  penury  and  neg» 
leet.  Our  old  poet  Occleve,  who  lived  at  this  time,  has  left  us 
some  complaining  stanzas  on  the  neglect  and  poverty  of  the  veterans 
D^hom  EUlward  had  used ;  which  lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  these 
were  among  the  exciting  instruments  of  disaifection  ^«    We  find^ 

indeed^ 

the  pTince  i    We  used  then  to  go  into  France  for  we  know  nothing  of  warring  at  ft^^nt, 

mod  •Terthfow  ovr  enemies;  so  that  none  except  to  steal  purses  frona  wealthy  people i 

dared  to  array  themselves  in  battle  against  at  this  we  are  very  apt/'  vol.  3.  c.  63. 
tiSy  or  if  they  attempted  it,  were  discomfited.         ^  **  Where  go  aJl  our  revenues,  so  large  and 

jn  those  days»  EnglishoMii  were    dreaded,  so  numerous,  raised  by  taxation,  in  additioot^ 

All  the  world  talked  of  us,  and  of  our  noble  the  king's  customary  income  i  They  uu^t  be 

rhivalry.  Now  they  may  be  silent  upon  it,  either  squandered  or  embezsled.'^  Froiss.  ib« 

*  O  fikell  world !  alas !  thy  variance ! 

How  many  a  gentilman  may  men  now  see^ 
That  whilom  in  the  werres  olde  of  France 

Honored  were,  and  holde  in  grete  chiertee, 

For  her  prowesse  in  armes  and  plentie 
Of  frendes  hade  in  youthe,  and  now  for  shame-* 
Alas  1  her  frenship  is  croked  and  lame. 

Now  age,  unorue,  away  putteth  fjetvour, 

That  fluury  youth  in  his  ceson  conquered. 
Now  forgete  is  al  maner  manly  labour 

Thurgh  whiche  full  ofte  thei  her  foes  assered. 

Now  ben  the  worthy  men  beten  with  the  yerd 
Of  nede.    Alas !  and  none  hath  of  hem  routhe^ 
Pitee  is  beried,  I  trowe  be  my  trouthc. 

After  calling  on  the  young  men  to  help  the  old,  needy  warriors,  he  addsi 

Knyghthode,  awake  I  thou  slepest  to  longe« 

Thy  brother,  see,  ny  dieth  for  mischief. 
Awake  !  and  rewe  upon  his  peynes  strong. 

Yf  thou  hereafter  come  unto  suche  myschief, 

Thou  wilt  foil  sore  thufst  after  relief. 
Thou  art  not  eure  what  shall  thee  befe]. 
Weltbe  is  foul  slepir,  bewBre,  leet  Ihon  falL 

Occleve.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  D  #. 
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indfeed,  this  topic  of  disdmtent  men  wnemtiomd:  we  parliamei]^    CHAP. 
itself  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  rwgn^^,  * 


EEioK  or 


It  is  perhaps  to  these  supetfliioiis  aoid  dissa^fied  wariitn^  that  RicHAapii, 
\(^e.must  attribute  some  of  those  grievous  violences,  which  ^ere  in 
fact  petty  insurrections,  vvhich  accon^nied  the  long's.aotessicAi) 
land  were  repeatedly  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  of  the  legis- 
lafetoi^  of  parliament.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  chanoeilor 
stated,  that  many  persons  collected  in  great  midtitudes,  in  arms, 
and  violently  dispossessed  othersof  their  lands,  ill  treated  women^ 
and  slew  unofiending  people  ^^^.  The  house  of  commons  aLto  com* 
plained,  about  the  same  time,  that  many  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
andi  the  adjoining  counties,  went  about  committing  homicides, 
took  prisoners  those  who  could  pay  the  ransom  they  exacted, 
and  rode  in  armed  array  to  fairs,  to  plunder  the  attending  >  mer* 
chants  ^.  So  general  was  this  evil,  that  an  ordinance  was  passed, 
empoweriag  the  crown  to  arrest  all  malefactors;  although  liie' 
cJommons  soon  afterwards  requested  a  repeal  of  this  strong  law, 
because  it  was  found  to  become  oppressive  to  liberty  ^. 

With  these  materials  of  disturbance,  and  with  these  subjects  for  ll"*,  Improve 
popular  ill-humour,  the  first  years  of  this  reign  passed  gloomily  on;  c^fg  of  the' 
while  other  causes  of  a  feverish  action  were  gathering  strength,  °*^*^°* 
which  even  the  improvements  of  the  country  contributed  to  pro- 
duce. From  the  common  progress  of  human  affairs,  it  must  happen 
that  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  the  leading  minds,  or  the 
larger  mass  of  society,  acquire  feelings  and    ideas   either   more 

improved 

"  That  the  chivalry  of  the  kingdom  had  of  Stafford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Here- 
been  rebuquiz  et  tenuz  en  viletee,  and  put  ford,  Lancaster,  Nottingham,  Derby,  War- 
behind,  and  vice  advanced,  Plac*  Pari,  wick,  Leicester,  and  York,  both  day  and 
vol.  3.  p.  5»                  '                                     '  night,  armed  and  arrayed  for  war,  and  kill 

"  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3.  p.  33.  the  inhabitants;  burn  houses;  violate  women ; 

*»  Ibids  p.4<2.— 80  the  Parliamentary  Re-  maim  and  beat  individuals,  and  kill  and  take 

eord  in  tlie    8th  year  of  Richard,    states,  their  goods  and  cattle."  Plac.  Pari,  p.  201, 
that  "  many  people  come  from  the  county  of         ^  „.       p    ,        - 
Chester  i/p^  Shrofi^irf^mndiato  the  CQQDties  •         •  p.    5* 
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PART  improved  than  those  of  their  ancestors,  or  at  least  dissimilar. 
REIGN  OF  Human  life  exhibits  a  continual  flux  of  changing  parts.  The  minds 
RICHARD  II.  and  habits  of  mankind  are  not  more  stationary  than  their  persons ; 
for  although  the  alterations,  having  to  spread  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  being  imbibed  with  varying  degrees  of  readiness 
or  quantity,  are  not  visible  in  their  mass,  but  at  certain  intervals 
of  time,  sometimes  remote  from  each  other,  yet  their  ultimate 
agency  is  certain,  and  the  collisions  which  they  produce  are  as 
disquieting  as  incalculable.  There  is  perhaps  no  way  to  avert  their 
danger,  but  to  prevent  the  explosion  by  a  foreseeing  and  timely 
reformation,  or  modification  of  existing  laws  or  habits. 

From  the  benevolent  practice  of  emancipating  some  of  their 
enslaved  tenantry  and  domestics,  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
the  great ;  from  the  constant  encouragement  of  their  freedom  by  the 
ctown,  the  church,  and  the  law,  all  agreeing  upon  its  national 
benefit ;  from  the  superior  prosperity  and  fertility  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  individual  liberty  ;  and  from  the  numerous 
casualties  of  the  knights  and  barons  in  their  wars  and  crusades, 
which  frequently  left  many  estates  without  owners,  and  therefore 
many  bondmen  without  masters ;  the  number  of  the  free  population 
bad  never  ceased  to  increase :  and  England,  besides  her  ancient 
cities,  had  become  full  of  burghs  and  towns,  inhabited  by  free 
persons,  many  of  whom,  from  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  trade, 
were  also  purchasers  of  land.  It  was  the  tendency  of  this  state 
of  things  that  personal  servitude  should  become  generally  odious. 
It  had  long  been  much  alleviated;  and  in  the  reign  we  are 
delineating,  the  servile  bondage  of  our  rustic  population  had 
become  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  tilling  their  lord's  land, 
reaping,  housing,  and  thrashing  his  com,  and  cutting  and  carrying 
for  him  wood   for   fuel  ^.     But  that  these  labours   should   be 

exacted 

^  Froifisarty  voLa.  €.74. 
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exacted   gratuitojiisly  from   poor  husbandmen  by  their  veakhy    CHAT. 

superiors,   was  so  repugnant  to  the  pride  and  justice  of  human 

nature;  and  that  one  man  should  be  at  all  the  sla^e  of  another,  w^  richabdii* 

so  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  the  brave  aiKl  proeperous^  now  begini- 

Hing  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  diffusing  reason  and  liberty ;  that  a 

desire  arose,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  ^9  at  this  period, 

of  terminating  all  vasssd  bondage.     The  system  of  paying. a  fixed 

rent  instead  of  performing  personal  servitude^  had  not  tiien  become 

popular,  nor  duly  appreciated  in  its  politiical  consequences ;  Bud 

therefore  the  minds  of  the  great,  and  of  their  vassal  tenantry, 

M^ere  in  a  state  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  latent  warfare  on  this 

important  subject ;  the  aristocracy  considering  the  vassal  subjectiQiii 

of  their  peasantry  as  their  legal  right,  both  of  property  and  power^ 

and   as   one   great  mean  of  poUtical  influence ;  and  the  people 

universally  desirous  to  have  personal  slavery  whc^y  ahcdished. 

The  national  mind  was  also  rafudly  falling  into  a  revoluitionairy 
state,  with  respect  to  the  hierarchy.  The  wealth,  luxury,  amhitaon^ 
and  corruptions  of  all  cliasses  of  die  clergy,  had  long  excited  public 
censure  and  odium.  The  new  orders  increased,  by  their  satire 
and  rivalry,  the  unpopularity  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ; 
and  the  diJHision  of  the  new  opinions  which  WickMe  so  energe^ 
tically  applied  himself  to  spread,  occasioned  a  great  number,  both 
of  the  nobility  and  the  oouitiers,  as  well  as  of  the  merchants  and 
the  more  thinking  part  of  the  common  people,  to  desire  a  dimi* 
nution  of  the  power  and  property  of  the  ecclesiaiftial  bodies,  and 
the  change  of  many  of  their  doctrines,  institutions,  and  ceremonies^ 
It  was  not  likely  that  a  hierarchy,  so  rich  and  potent  as  the  English 
Catholic  hierarchy  then  was,  should  see  this  rising  hostility  with 

indifference* 

^  Froissart  has  noticed  the  insurrection     of  their  leader,  was  called  Les  Jacques  Bons 
of  the  vassal  peasantry  in  France  ahout  this     homs.  vol.  9.  c.  74. 


time,  wh0|  from  the  real  or  assumed  name 
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PART     indifierence.     They  were  as  resolved  to  defend,  as  the  reformers 
^,  „  *        were  desirous  to  attack ;   and   the   collision   between  these  two 

JIETGN  OF  ^ 

RICHARD  II.  great  parties  was  every  day  approaching  to  an  explosion.  The 
intellectual  improvements  of  the  day,  which  were  perpetually 
multiplying  themselves  both  in  amount  and  difRision,  increased 
the  number  of  those  who  craved  a  melioration  of  the  ecclesisastical 
system,  and  gave  the  vassal  peasantry  reasoning  advocates,  whose 
opinions  turned  the  feelings  of  society  in  their  favour. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  had  publicly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Wickhflfe,  and  of  clerical  reformation.  This  conduct  fixed  upon 
him  the  enmity  of  the  existing  hierarchy.  The  defects  of  his 
character,  in  which  neither  pride  nor  ambition  w-ere  wanting, 
gave  them  sufficient  grounds  to  make  him  unpopular ;  and  his 
desire  to  obtain  or  share  the  regency,  during  the  royal  minority, 
favoured  their  wishes.  When  the  poll-tax,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
collectors,  had  roused  the  resentment  of  the  populace,  all  these 
political  causes  of  effervescence  began  to  operate  through  the 
nation  with  furious  rapidity.  All  the  latent  spirit  of  discontent  and 
desire  of  change,  and  all  the  new  speculations,  and  their  resisting 
forces,  burst  into  action.  The  vassal  peasantry  thought  the  hour 
was  come  to  end  their  bondage ;  the  religious  reformer,  to  make 
the  improvements  he  wished;  and  the  expectant  plunderers  of 
church  property,  to  have  the  pillage  they  meditated  ^^  :  while  the 
more  foreseeing  defenders  of  the  hierarchy  also  saw  that  the 
tumultary  movement  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  their  great  enemies ;    of  directing  on  them  some  part  of  the 

popular 

•*  Walsingham  expressly  charges  the  com-  tery.  lb. — The  pasquinade  imputed  to  Chau- 

mons  as  aiming  at  the  tempordlities  of  the  cer,  called  Jacke  Upland,  and  Piers  Plouh- 

clergy,   p.  348.     He    says,    '<  I   heard  one  man's  works,  will  shew  the  reforming  feeling; 

knight  intensely  swearing,  that  he  would  have  in  the  nation,  as  to  the  clergy. 
,  1000  marks  yearly  from  St.  Alban's  monas- 
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popular  commotion.;  and  of  extinguishing  all  projects  of  reform,  in    chap. 
the  dread   and  in  the  calamities   bf  .  rabble  licentiousness^  and  ^^^^^  ^ 
extravagant  speculation^®.     The  recollection  of  all  these  moviftg  RiCTiAapn. 
forces  and  opposing  schemes^  will  entible  us  to  understand  the 
multifarious  and  dissimilar  operations  of  the  extraordinjtry  insur-' 
rection  which  we  have  described,  so  new  to  English  history,  and 
apparently  so  incoherent  in  its  objects  and  effects.     They  will^ 
also  prepare  us  to  expect  that  the  rest  of  this  reign  dhould  not  be 
tranquil. 

The  king's  personal  character  increased  the  evils  of  the  day. MIP* Cause; 
Like  the  unfortunate  Edward  ii.  and  untaught  by  his  catastrophe,  'the  king's 
Richard  II.  became  fond  of  favourites.    He  was  popularly  satirized  >c^***<^^«''- 
foi;  his  young  ministers,  and  for  one  of  them,  who  was  called  "  his 
doll,""  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  he  has  seen  notliing,  he  has 
learnt  nothing,  and  never  been  in  battle  ^^"     This  inexperienced 
favourite  became  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  king,  and  was  created 
duke  of  Ireland.     The  nobility  were   offended  at  his  influence  : 
they  exclaimed,  that  he  made  the  king  what  he  pleased  ^^     They 
recollected  and  circulated  disgraceful  anecdotes  of  his  father  ^^. 
They  declared  the  king  to  be  counselled  by  evil,  low-born  people, 
and  that  he  could  not  prosper  with  such  an  administration. 

That  Richard  was  defective  in  his  personal  conduct,  we  may  also 
infer  from  the  strong  and  repeated  exclamations  of  our  ancient 
poet  Gower,  written  at  the  time,  and  before  the  Lancastrian 
question  arose.     Vice  and  tyranny  are  the  imputations  conveyed  in 

his 

^  Some  carried,  even  at  this  period,  their         ^*  Froissart  details  these  at  some  length, 

theories  so  far  as  to  ask,  c.77. — The  king  made  this  favourite  Afflr^ww 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span,  of  Dublin,  being   the   first   that  bore  this 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  dignity  in   England.— Walsingham  remarks 

.    "  the  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  king 

Froissart,  vol.  3.  c.  63.  ^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  1^^^  y^^^^  p  3^^^ 

'•  Id.  vol.  9.  c.  77. 
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PART     his  English  verse ^^;   and  his  unpublished  Latin   poem,  written 
Awhile  the  king  was  young,  abounds  with  intimations  of.  the  royal 
RICHARD  11.  vices,  and  widi  exhortations  to  a  diBTerent  conduct,  which  imply 
'       '  them^^.  He  urges  him  to  avoid  the  contaminating  company  of  the 

depraved^;  to  drive  the  vicious  immediately  from  him^^;  to 
avoid  what  ruined  Solomon ^^;  to  be  virtuous  as  well  as  hand- 
some ^'^;  to  remember,  that  neither  beauty  nor  noble  ancestors 
wotild  profit,  if  he  became  a  slave  to  vice  ^® ;  to  impose  a  bridle  on 
himself,  while  he  restrained  others  by  laws^^;  and  if  he  wished  to  be 
a  king,  to  govern  first  himself,  and  then  he  would  be  truly  so  ^.  He 

exhorts 

"  Id  bis  Confessio  Amantis  he  urges  Richard  That  longeth  to  bis  regalie. 

-  -  -  That  he  hymselfe  amende  For  if  a  kynge  will  justifie 

Towarde  his  God  and  leve  vice—  His  londe  and  hem  that  ben  within 

'^^  Goveme  and  lede  in  such  a  wise  ^^^  ^^  hymselfe  be  mot  begin. 

So  that  there  be  no  tyrannise, —   .  Gower's  Confessio  Amantisi 

Wherof  that  he  his  people  grieve ;  ChaL  ed. 

Or  elles  naie  he  nought  achieve, 


•    "^  Thus  he  says,  -  -  -  O  bone  rex  juvenis — 

Ille  rex  nosier  qiii  modo  in  sua  pnerili  constuitur  aetate. 

Vox  Clam.  MS.  Tib.  A  4. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  darte  this  work  at  the  end  of  Richard's  reign :  the  lines  that  hfUft 
occasioned  this  error,  belong  to  a  different  Latin  poem  of  Gower's. 

'*  Plaude  bonis ;  fuge  pravorum  consilia — 

*  Rex !  igitur  citius  viciosos  pelle  remotos-*- 

'^  O  pie  rex  juvenis  !  juveniU  quid  Salomoni 
Contigity  vitare  sis  memor  unde  hie — 

'"  O  Rex 

Nobile  corpus  babes  et  singula  membra  decom ; 
Sit  virtus  animi ;  sit  magis  ilia  tibi — 

^  Quid  tibi  furma  juvat,  vel  nobile  nomen  avorum. 
Si  viciis  servus  factus  es  ipse  tuus — 

^  Legum  frena  tenens,  freno  te  fortius  arce— 

*  Si  rex  esse  velis,  te  rege,  rex  et  eris — 

Walsingham  gives  an  instance  of  the  king's  passionate  temper.  For  some  light  causes  h% 
burst  into  such  a  rage  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  ordered  his  goods  to  be 
confiscated.  His  favourite  chancellor  could  scarcely  prevent  the  wild  measure.  The  king 
^ured  out  "  verba  contumeliosa"  on  both;  which,  the  Chronicler  says,  it  would  be  too 
long  to  write,  and  were  unbecoming  the  khig's  station.  All  who  interfered  had  their  share 
both  of  the  anger  and  the  abuse.  Hist.  p.  342. — His  wrathful  dialogue  with  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  Scotland,  seems  another  instance  of  an  ungovernable  end  unwise  irascibility^ 
Wals.  p.  34- 
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exhorts  him  to  shut  his  ears  to  bad  counsellors,  lest  his  ofiended    CHAR 
nobles  should  be  roused  ;  he  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  imposing  ^^^^^  ^, 
taxes,  and  intimates  that  some  avaricious  coimsellor  was  misleading  *'chaed  u^ 
him,  whom  he  ought  to  shun  like  death  ^\     Another  dangerous 
principle  in  the  royal  mind  was  a  passionate  and  arbitrary  self-will. 
He  was  too  young  not  to  rush  to  his  wished  object  by  the  shortest 
road,   neither  foreseeing  nor  comprehending   the  obstacles  that 
would  have  made  a  wiser  man  hesitate. 

The  taste  of  Richard  for  personal  splendour  and  luxurious  mag^ 
nificence,  embarrassed  his  finances  and  corrupted  his  people.  Ten 
thousand  followers  were  every  day  feasted  in  his  household  ;  three 
hundred  servants  waited  in  his  kitchen ;  and  every  office  was  pro- 
portionably  loaded  with  attendants  ®*.  Their  dresses  appear  to  have 
been  ostentatiously  superb  ^,  exceeding  in  costliness  what  courtly 

grandeur 

^  Vir  qui  bella  movet,  qui  predas  consulit  et  qui 
Conspirat  taxat  plebis  habere  tus  ; 
O  rex,  oro  tuas  claudas  talibus  aures 
Ne  tua  nobiiitas  lasta  fatiacat  eis. 
Consilium  regale  tuum  vir  nullus  avarus 
Tangat,  sed  tales  mortis  ad  iustar  habe — 

Vox.  Clam.  MS.  Tib.  A  4. 

"  We  learn  this  from  Hardyng*— 

Truly  I  herd  Robert  Ireliffe  say, 

Gierke  of  the  grene  cloth,  that  to  the  lu>ii8ehokl 
Came  every  daye,  for  moost  partie  alwaye, 

Ten  thousand  folke  by  his  mess  is  tould. 

That  folowed  the  bous,  aye  as  thei  would, 
Atod  in  the  kechin  thiee  hundred  servitours 
And  in  eche  office  many  occupiours. 

Hard.  Chron*  p.  346. 

**  Yemenue  and  gromes  in  cloth  of  silke  an^ed, 
Sattyn,  and  damaake,  ia  dublettes  and  goonts, 
In  cloth  of  grene  and  scarlet  fur  an  payed, 

Cut  weirke  was  greate  both  in  court  and  tounes, 
Bothe  in  meiines  hoddis  and  also  in  their  gounea  ; 
Brondur  and  iurres  and  goldsmith  werke  aye  uewe» 
In  many  a  wise  eche  daye  thei  did  reuewe. 

Hard.  Chroxu  347. 
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nEiGN  OF  ^f  ^^  ^*  w^fl,  .heayry,  taxfftHi^s  •  lonl  Jhk  .*  pmpld^  >  ^vfai6h  exoifced 
iiicnARD n.  their  hatred.;  and  ^  dig^lutenesa.  «f /ihailliera'^y  ^hidi'*itlways 
prpdifQ^  facl;iQ]i3  Ai^d.di^qyalty^nBptkiheae  foota  Me  so  distidcilly 
Recorded  of  this  reign,  that  their  operation  is  unquestionable.  Nor  is 
it  .di^cylt  to  trace  the  cau^^es,  to  .their  ef&cts.  From  the  ineMashig 
MifMltkr  of  ^thel  country,  it  is  probable  that  there  was'iiothihg  in 
the  taxations,  considered  by  themselves,  which  the  people,  if  they 
had  been  good-huraoured  with  Uieir  government,  ot*"  ds  economical 
as  their  ancestors,  might  not  have  endured  with  .^^ase  and  cheer- 
fulness;  and  yet,  although  better ebloj  they  were  lesS  disposed  to 
bear  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  expensive  pom{)j3  and  luxury 
of  the  sovereign  produced  an  inpiitating  taste  and..(8pirit  among  his 
subjects;  and  these  new.  habits  put  ^H  to  their  full  stretch  of 
means.  It  was  not  every  one  who  could  support  the  taxations 
levied  for  the  wants  of:  the  state,  and  also  the  style  of  Uving  and 
personal  appearance  which  w>ere  necessary  to  those  who  wished  to 
live  with  that  distinction  in  society  which  in  a  o^viiized  age  is  so 

'  '  •*•      generally 

^  And  ladies  faire  with  their  gentilwomen, 

Cbamberers  also  and  lavenders,  '     ^' 

Three  hundred  of  them  were  Occupied  then.  » *  *     * 

Ther  was  greate  pride  emoog,  the  offioersi 

And  of  al  n^eone  farpassyng  their  cpmpeeiBy  <  ' 

Of  riche  araye,  and  mucbe  mor^  coatioiis  .     ..,..»/ 

Then  was  before  or  sith  and  more  procioos,  < .         .V 

Hard.  Ch«Dn.  347, 

•■  Greate  lechery  and  ibrnicacion  .      :*  t      . 

Was  in  that  house,  and  also  greate  advodtree,     *  '*' 
Of  pararooures  was  greate  coosoliu:i0a,r  ;■  r    1    r   -   «  j.    « 
Of  eche  degre  well  more  of  prelacie,  ....-  '  v,^ 

Then  of  the  tempovali  er  of  the  chivalrie. 
Greate  taxe  ay  the  Kyng  tooke  through ;iJl  th«  load/  .•? 
fox  wbiche  the  Commons  hyxo  hated  both  free /and  boiid« 

^ard.  Gta(ma347, 
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generally  coveted*^.     H^nce  the  damours  of  many,  whose  pa-    CHAP, 
triotiam  was  inferior  to  their  pride.     The  luxury   of  the  great,         ^* 
whan  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  day,  tendft  also  to  engender  richaedii;. 

^  jnapactoas  and  upprincipled  spirit  amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  ' — '^ ' 

.  country, 

*  Occkvc  h»a  left  us  some  Bttntas,  f  omplainmg  of  the  emalous  prodigally  of  hb  e^^tmr 
poraries  at  this  period,  and  especially  of  their  dress,  on  which  they  spent  their  whole  Pfoper^« 
But  Ihysmethynkethagreteaibusion;     .   '  ' 

To  see  one  walke  in  gownes  of  scarlet  ; 

Twelve  yerdes  wide,  with  pendaunt  sleeves  doun 
On  the  ground,  and  the  furre  therin  set 
Amountyng  unto  twenty  pound,  and  bat. 
And,  yl  he  for  it  paide  have,  he  no  good 
Hath  hym  lefte,  to  bey  with  an  hood. 

Nor  though  he  yode  forthe  amonge  the  prees, 

And  overloke  every  poore  wight ; 
His  coffre  and  eke  his  purs  ben  penylees. 

He  hath  no  more  than  he  goth  in  ryght. 

For  land,  rent  or  catel  he  may  go  light. 
The  weight  of  hem  shall  not  so  much  peiae 
As  doth  his  goune.     Is  such  aray  to  preise  I 

Nay  done  it  is  all  mys  me  thynketh  ; 

So  poore  a  wight  his  lord  to  countirfete 
In  his  aray  ;  In  my  conceyt  it  stynketh. 

Certes  to  blame  ben  the  lordes  grete, 

Tf  that  I  durste  sey,  that  her  men  lete 
Usurpe  such  a  lordes  apparaile. 
It  is  not  worth,  my  child, .  withouten  fefle. 

Som  tyme  men  myght  aferre  lordes  knowe 

By  her  aray  from  other  folk — but  now 
A  man  shall  studie  and  muse  a  longe  throwe 

Which  is  which-^O  Lordes  !  it  titte  toyow— . 

Amende  this-— For  it  is  your  prowe. 
Yf  betwene  you  and  your  men  no  <^fferenco 
Be  in  aray,  the  Icsse  is  your  reverence, 

Lete  every  krd  his  owen  men  defende 

Snche  gretc  aray;  and  than  on  my  perile. 
This  land  within  a  while  shall  amende. 

In  Goddes  name  putteth  it  in  exile. 

It  is  a  synne  outrageous  and  vile. 
Lordaa  I  yf  ye  your  estate  and  honour 
Loyen — Flemeth  tbia  vicious  enoor. 

Ocdeve  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  D  6. 

Vol.  IL  F  p 
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I^ARIP  TifturiWJr,  froitt  t^^hich  gotfertimfent  ^sufie^s.  As  few  kidividuai 
*  resources  suffice  for  habits  ot  appetites  s6  costly,  itte  thrafte 
RTCWATOiT.  bedomes  besieged,  and  the  country  filled  with  a  class  of  ^men  the 
"^  '  fnost  dangerous  to  all  states — ^^irtdividuals  borh  to  better  expec- 
4atiohs,  or  accustomed  to  foster  them,  and  embarrassed  and 
tjorrupted  by  ambitious  expenditure.  Luxury  then  operates  to 
convert  the  vices  into  necessary  appetites,  and  to  make  crimes, 
dishonesty,  or  faction,  indispensable  to  tlie  subsistence  of  many, 
who  are  too  proud  to  Ibse  their  desired  rank  in  society,  and  too 
p6or  to  maintain  it.  Laws  become  then  often  but  random  cannon- 
shot,  whose  chances  sevferd  will  dare  ^.  Secret  desires  of  change, 
and  even  of  disturbance,  begin  to  be  cherished,  •  because  the 
absurdest  hopes  place  their  elysium  in  expected  novelties ;  and 
society,  disordered  in  those  who  ought  to  be  its  Ugaments,  and 
pervaded  by  an  increasing  fever,  is  ever  ready  for  some  disastrous 
convulsion,  which  the  slightest  coinciding  incident  may  suddenly 
produce.  It  was  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  great  to  the 
political  evils  which  the  moral  corruptions  of  the  day  were  pro- 
ducing, that  Gower  wrote  his  Vox  Clamantis  in  the  former  part  of 

Richard's 

^  We  have  already  remarked  tlMt'it  Was  a  featore  of  tiie  da)r,  tbat  pltmdering  bands  per* 
Taded  the  country.    Occleve  complains  of  the  great  in  title,  but  not  in  proper^,  doing  this. 

Now  iu  go(»d  feefke,  r^^ray  God  It  aiAende. 

Law  is  ny«  tie'mid  ott  of  tbis  contree. 
For  fewe%«n  that^r^on  it  to  oftnde 

Correccion ;  and  "ail  thid  is  loiige  On  liie. 

Why  suffretft  tUow  bo  matiy  asteifeible     . 
Of  armed  folk  ?  Wei  nye  in  ewry  Khwi, 
Par  tie  is  made  to  venge  her  cmeli  ire^ —  « 

And  by  the  grete,  poore  folk  ben  «grevfd  ''  ' 

For  he  that  noble  ia  of  blode,  and  lord 
In  stUey  and  nought  tiath— stired  is  and  inov«d  ^ ' 

_  Unto  rapyne.     This  ife  olftcfn  proved.  '  *'•  ' 

The  poore  it  feeleth.    Thus  of  lawe  the  lak  '  '''""» 

Norisseth  wrong,  and  catetet^  right  abak;  ^       .  •>'» 

•    '        MS,  Bib.  Reg.  ^i^D  6/  '     ^ 
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Richard's  reign  ®®ij  aud  its  di^^tjjftuf  f}lose  ^,^me  evidence,  t^t    'CHAf- 
his  opinion  of  the  iiBportaiwje  cff  l^W^  Ijabits  jahisj^oyereiigi^,  ^d  ^        * 
the  leading  prders  of  tjie  natioife  i^r^  aat;  witljojut  a  reasppa^UjC  wcaAEni}, 
foqndatAOA^^ 

The  mtestine  discord  «eems  toh^ve  t^egi^nby  th^  ^cctu^^tion^  in  Accosatioii 
1384^  of  the  duke  of  I^anqaAt^r.  4  Qax^ielite  |iua,r  apppafed  ftt  of  LLcSter. 
the  parliament^  and  aQcused  hio^  of  conspiring  tp  kill  the  king^ 
and  to  se^e  t^e  crc^^n.  It  w$i;^  ag^st  his  credit)ility  tb^t^  )\e 
^advised  the  king  Qot  to  hear  the  dujce's  dofeijce.  Suddenly 
catering,  the  duke  was  informed  of  the  A^b^irge,  s^^d  denied  it^  and 
revested  the  frif^r  to  be  qomnxitted  to  the  cane  of  ,tl)e  Iqj^ 
^lloUand,  the  king  s  brother,  till  the  day  of  trialf  Thisi  .vap  cftOr 
•oeded;  but,  on  the  night  preceding  this  impoiTtfint  .dfty >  th@  friftr 
•was  cPueUy  murdered  by  his  keeper.  .Xhe  person  wihQVn  the  firi^r 
had  pointed  out  as  the  inventor  and  incentive  of  the  aUe^fiid 
Isrenson,  denied  upon  his  oath  that  he  had  either  heard  or  thought 
of  it. .  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  reported  to  have  vehemently 
apbraided  the  king,  for  listening  to  such  an  improbable  charge. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fabled  that  the  hurdle  on  .y^hich  th9 
£niar  i^as  dragged  throi^h  the  streets,  after  his  death  vegetated^ 

produced 


^  Gower  opens  the  second  book  of  this  Latin 
poem  with  intimating,  that  he  intends  to 
name  it  Vox  Clamantis,  because  it  will  be 
made  up  from  the  voice  and  -clamour  of  the 
public,  lie, then  devotes  seven  books  to  the 
description  of  the  errors  and  vices  of  all  orders 
of  the  state,  which  he  conceived  to  occasion 
the  agitation  of  the  country.  He  executes 
this  task  with  very  strong  and  free  satire, 
and  with  some  good  lines.  Some  passages 
a  little  resemble  Juvenal,  and  shew  the  poet ; 
but  on  the  whole  he  is  jtedious,  diffuse,  and 
sometimes  puerile.  His  last  book  is  an  earnest 
exhortdtioo  to  the  young  king  to  alter  his 
conduct.     This  work    ^oniains  above  ten 


thousand  lines.  IVf  S.  Cott.  Lib.  Tiberius  A  4* 
and  Titus  A  ^3.  The  first  is  the  best 
written  copy. 

^  The  Catalina  and  Jugurtha  of  Sallust^ 
and  indeed  the  Roman  history  from  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  to  Augustus,  should 
be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  study  the  con- 
nection between  the  moral  and  political  dis- 
orders of  civilized  states,  by  which  so  many, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  be^n  agitated 
and.  destroyed.  The  private  virtues  are  in- 
.dispensable  to  the  continuance  of  public 
prosperity  or  tranquillity. 
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iPAfi^     froduii^edl  farfan^^iadii^cund'iii  iblind  fRiai!i^I!   The '  jdyiterious 

aflbhvijitespitbliduQn'ianri9iideB,r8Ma|^        pasa  into 'oblfcrioo^  atnd 

KicBAWD SK  llie(]dn^) tGsat^A  LancHit^r  iwkb  the  mine  friendship  a&^before.  ^«  •  f 

His  exptdi-     ' '  '^^  duke  'Webti toi  i^ranee^  to  treat  fat  pesce^   Ebt'thee/iBext^  feter 

ikmtoSpaia.  tkfi'iLing'  dlbwed  lib  3tdniBl)»6  <tof  pl^n  thersuddsD  aiv^iiofi!^ 

d:icbe^  lon^'ivhom.  TresiUaa  iMfi  bohtiyta  pixnioufaoe'^durjudiciai 

sentence,  according  to  the  acctldatkm'that  shoald  bd'^pnt^irFtdL 

-.      ;      'Adve«rttsied.>of>tUe  design^: the. duke  basbened  down*  to4)koa9tl4  at 

.  ^<^      \  PomfVet^  add  public  ydibkurbanceB  seemed  likely  to  ensii8u>u(plik 

kiitg>ft!mothep9  thokigkin  vdry  delicate  health,  was  so  (afieebed'^i)y 

tbioae.  ijifticeediilgs,  f that/jshe  undertook  ithe   ofliee'  pf ' inegodilalin^ 

hfd^aelf  (between' the  I.  kiiD^tiBd  faia  xuiele,  and  wteiied  hefsdf^»bj|^ 

exi|)fWiW64Bnd'')per8ornatjoaraeysy  .t>U  ^he.  had  completed:  tbeif 

t6o6Qciliartion?i\MHei:  I  Eibictble  exertions  hadsaah  a  peiJmaiiMi^ 

bSbotv;  thali^in  the  stroceeding:  springs  'when  Lancaster-  wentfto^.8pain 


'  •  AVilAWg*.  rflst:  334—33*-  ^  ^'^^ '  <^f 
HpIImi^  wa3  tie > i^^h»t  oi\^ei\\i^g^t^  htf  , 
mother's  side,  but  he  had  been  named  by 
^neaster.     Which  party  instigated  Holland 
to  tbt;  murder,  ia  unknown.    .    .  .  » .  .    .  •,. , 

.",  WaU.  Hist.  341.— There  is,  a  strange 
charge  on  (janc^aier,  that  he  h^  a  chronicle 
forged,  to  prove  t^at  Edwc^fi  I.  |^^,ap.  e^dieip 
brother,  who  was  postponed  because  he  vTfu^ 
crook-backed,  and  from  whom  Lancaster 
attempted  to  adduce  a  title  to  the  crown^ 
I  ..give  it  in  Hardyng's  words ; — ''  AUp  I 
l^qde  the  seide  erle  of  Northumbf  rlonde  sai^ 
divers  tymes,  th^t  he  herde  duke,^ John  of. 
Lancast,re»  amonge  the  lordes  in  counsels  and 
in  pajclemeuteSf  and  in  the.  comon  hous# 
afnonge  the  knygb'^s  chp?yn  for4iie,comon8» 
itbke  bi  bill  for  to.beene  admytte  heire  appa^ 
r^ynte  to  kyng  Richarde,  considerjnge  howc 
th^^kynge  wase  like  to  ^haije  .np  issue  of  hi^ 
bodie. ,  To  the  whiche  the  lordes  spirituell 
^d  J:^mporeJ[l,  and  the  cpmuns  ifi  the  copao^i 
bouse  be  boole aduyse^seide,  th^t  the  erle  of 


iW^ch^/ Roger  'Mottymere,' wki  ^14'  oikt 
,  hMTf  tp  tbe  crouj^i,  i^*  i^jfli  <$^f#t  ^-^lad^ 
and  they  wolde  have  noone  other ;  and  axed 
a  question  upon  it,  who  durst  disable  the 
Hjrnge  of  is99e  be:,  heypgp  yongf^  ^(1., pilfer  to 
h^v.e  children ;  for  ,whif  he  when  t^e  4vke.f|f 
I^n^caatre  wase  so  putt  bie^  he  an4  l^is  ^(w;i^^ 
sell  feyned  and  forgii^  th^a  syjde^cfo^yc^hr 
tba^t  Edmopde  shuld  be. the  .eldex  brother ^tp 
njake  his  son  Henry  a  title  t^  the  croun,  an^ 
vpld  ^ave  hade  the^seide  erle  ojf  Northum- 
b^rlonde,  and  $ir  Thomas. Percy  ^is  brother^ 
ofcounsafle  thereof',  for  c^ijise  thej  were 
decent  of  the  seid  EdmwdeJbi  a  si^ster ;  byjt 
tiiey  refused  it.  \Vhiche  cronyclp,  so  furg^di 
the  duk^  dide  put  in  divers  abbaies  ^d  in 
frereSji  as  I  tierde  the  seid  erle  ofit  tjyipea 
sai^  and.  recorde  to  ^iver^  pcrspui^,  for,  1^0  be 
k^pte  for  the  enhc^ritaunce  o(  his  sojine  V>  t^ 
croun,  whiche  title  he  put  fbrstefurth^i.^fjEi^ 
he^hade  |cyng^  Bifhardo  in  the  tgur^,  ,but 
tijit  title  thf^erle  Perc^  put  aside."  p^.35^%, 
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Wim  <.aqg«ldi8n  dBven^  apdvthboqKMis'isimlUr  iioneURsliip^iduch^ks 
and  aft  Oidep^  tra^  fissued^' dmt  her  (ahonldf  'be  oalleA  kmg  •  of '  ^aiob^ 
and  i^cehre  i  tayii  hooaoiB  ^i  >  >  Tiie  ^Sicots  ^coiitkaiibiLto  ndiake  t neur- 
sibnd<od  ti»e  rbonrdei:  oouniier  ( 1  (fboith  rxmaadJiie*  j£il|^iflh  go vedujneiit 
to  s^eral  vindicttTQ'^iexpecUtLbnd  into- tlnk  ^coilntrjrv  one-cf  Ti^UiMli 
lite' duke  of* La&oafitier  ocnidaclfd^.)  <;.  lu  *  j  i*.  ^  ..  '^i  ^ti)3 
n>  The  threktfl  and  sippawiit'ddteiMnaA&on'Df'tl^  French  to^invadlK 
£dglandimlS66,' spread)  great  adann^^'and'appMr  Co^  bav^  ^beguil 
]|dw'>04tm)itK>l3an»^in  the  jcbumtnf  ^i  ^  The  atfaek  was  hbt  made'i 
batt'the'jmpopukuritj  of  the  ^^hanoellor^  Miobael  de  ia  Pole,  whd 
bddtbeen!  ci)»ited  eaii  of  Soiiclk,'  ocoasioned  the^house  of  tcoiiimond 
tO'ibipeach  him  oil 'seven' artides.-  These*  asserted^  Jhat  the  suppUes 
granted*  by  tiietcomiiioii£k  to*  be  expended  in  a^tertain  manners-had 
nob  [been  so  ^spMtded  ;^  b;^  iiwbicb  mpean^ibhe  *sea  wasnot)  guapded 
did  (bad  been  ordered:  That  10,000  marcs  had  been  granted  for 
^  aid  qftha  iQi^  iQf  pbentyt^nd  that  .by  bis  i^ult  and  negUgenoe, 
tJie^bhy 'had  befeii  loStj  ^d yet^th«  10,000  inarcs had  been  paid: 
'.   .  1    -      r  .  M      ' •(«  b  •  '  •        •         Inat 

•  *  •^nyghton'Chron.  p.  (1676.  "H6  rttifrned' 
iii  dii^  ytors  frbm  Spain,  Where  lie  com- 
B^ut^d  his  *  regal  'prefefisidns  for  inoney. 
SJfl^fehlon'sa^s  thkt  1ife\*'as  td!d  'b^'ohe  of 
the' duke's  famiTy,  that  the  Spanish  kiDg  &^d  other '  places,  on' this  or  other  invasions* 
s^iit  him,  for  his  'i^econd  payment,  '^sevcti'  Wi!s!i^g|hAm  says  that  the  English  army  was 
ttWle J;' laden'  with^  chests  of  gold;'ah^  ^ViM  ntlvef  fiiier  nor  rtdre  numerous,  but  that  it 
fll^o  promised  him  16,000  marcs  ii  yeaf.  ^  desolated  SdotTand^  that  those  who  re- 
The  duke  married  one  of  his  daughters  to tt^'    ftrried;  'dfeclarred  'that  they  left  no  birds  but 


CHAY. 

-alt 

RCfONfOFia 
nCBAAffCHA 


1.*.^        }Ui^-*^ 


Impeach- 
ment of 
De  la  Pole. 


dnke  went  and  burnt  Edinburgh,  it  is  added, 
'^  and  He  cut  down  the  woods  and  forests, 
and 'made  them  fuel' for 'fire*  lb.  p.  ^675. 
KtyidoUbt  the  sl^e  'desthiction  wtw  made  in 


SWAnisfi  Wn^;  and  the'otkier  'to  'th^^kfSig'd^ 
I<6ttdgaK«.'«:ii^gflt\  p.  26j*j.  -  '-  '"^  -  '  '"•* 
^'•^^^cdtlaSid'^has  "befen  rettiArtcd'  to'Be  de- 
ifclent  ih'  tre^s.'  A  passage  In  itiJyghtoii  brt 
tWs  hiVasion  will  account  for  it.*  He'^ays 
tliit  ^te  dufcif^tdtdown  the  Scottish  woodis 
fiW^birfnt  tHem:  -^it'was  re|Jbrted,  tttet 
8W,'6o6^^xes  yrfgfit  Be'heferd'at'  once  bewinff' 
dow^f'th^  tr«lfeJ?'A;iHfcK^WA-<!'  commhled'' ti- 
the flames."  Knyght.  p.  2674,  So  when  the 


ot^l^'tb  be  seen  there,  p.  344. 

'  **  Vt^ils.  351.  Froiss.  V0I.-3.  p.  110—115. 
tTieHPrenchwere  vety  sanguine  as  to  the 
success  of  this  attempt,  andprepa>ed  with 
a  splfendld  gaiety  for  it.  They  painted  their 
Wssels*  with  their  dfms;  many  bad  their 
ttiast^  covered  with  leaf>gold,  as  indications 
of  tteii* 'riches  and  power;  and'their  banners, 
pbnMnt^,'  add  streamers,'  weVe  as  handsome 

ai  sit\6m&mk4''ihhitt,  'Tnjiss.  iJ.  hi^  ' ' 
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PART     That  contrary  to'  his  oath,  he  had  obtained  from  the  king  lands  atui 
REiow  OP  '    ^^^^  'of  great  value;  and  that^  ta  deceive  the  king,  they  were  stated 
BicHAED  11.  to  be  (if  less  annual  income  than  they  were :  That  when  nine  Icwpds 
were  assigned  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  king  and  kiogdom, 
although  he  had'  declared  in  parliament  that  it  was  a  ineafiure 
proper  to  be  pat  ihto  execution,  yet  this  was  never  done,  and 
through  his  default,  who  was  the   principal  officer:    And  that 
he  had  sealed  several  charters,  and  one  on  Dover,  to  the  disinhe- 
ritahcie'  of  the  crown,  knd  to  the  subversion  of  the  king's  courts  arid 
laws^^.     These  wefe  charges  of  some  importance,  whatercor  wa« 
their  justice.     To  the'  two  first  articles  he  gave  no  an8>¥er,  but 
that  they  did  not  exclusively  concern  him,  but  involved  the  Itrholf 
administration.     On  the  next,  he  admitted  that  he  had  received 
part  of  such  estates  after  he  had  become  chancellor,  but  that  he 
had"  taken  them  by  way  of  exchange,  or  had  received  them  witb 
the  grant  of  his  dignity  of  earl.     He  asserted  that  he  bad  used  'hi» 
diligence  to  execute   the  parliamentary  ordinanoe;    Arid  oh*  the 
article  as  to  Dover,  he  owned  that  it  had  passed  the^aeal,  bat  he  hdd 
done  it  inadvertently,  not  aware  that  it  was  contrary  to  law;  and 
that  if  aay  one  had  informed  him  that  it  would  have  been^  prejudkiial 
to  the  king  or  his  laws,  it  should  not  have  been  sealed.  He  added, 
that  he  hoped  no  novelties  would  be  practised  against  him, 'but* that 
if  a  chancellor  should  make  a  patent  against  reason,  or  a  judge  give 
a  judgment  contrary  to  the  law,  the  patent  and  judgment  should 
be   repealed  and  reversed,  but  without  any  punishtheht'to  the 
chancellor  or  judge *^  '  M    .     ,i*/  .  ,  ...  , 

His  judg.       '    The  commons  replied  i  and  the  lords  gave*  jirdgmehtr-*^That^  as 

ment.  , 

he 

^  The  charges  are  in  theParl.  Plac.  vol.  3.  delaying  the  supplied,  in'KbyglitOD,'  pJ  *i&f% ; 

p.  <2i6.    The  other  articles  were  00  80ift)o  who  adds  also  6th«r' cbargei^  agi^st  Jiimf 

transactions  with  one  Tydcman,    and  the  p.  2678.  .  ^  1  t  !•      .   ,. 

master  of  ^ainl  Antoigne. — We  have  the         **  The  chancelldr's  ftbshrtn  fl»-e  ili ^i«l. 

popular.  feeHng,  on  the  los&  of  Oh^  by  hit  Vhe.'^i^'m^iM.'  "    ^  - '^^'  '^    '•     •  i^.] 
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ke  had  not  observed  his  <oath,  but  hod,  while  a  principal  officer  ef    chap. 

the  kingdom,  taken  from  the  king  grants  of  lands  and  tenements, 

and^  as  he  had  declared  that  the  grants  had   been  confirmed  rfchard  ri. 

by  parliament,  though  there  was  no  such  record  on  the  rolls  of         '      ' 

parliament,  they  adjudged  that  all  such  grants  should  be  resumed 

by  the  king,  but  without  loss  of  his  title ;  and  they  annulled  his 

illegal  patents^. 

Hie  various  companies  of  London  petitioned  the  same  parliament 
for  redress  against  the  violences  and,  oppressions  of  Nicholas 
Brambre,  a  confidential  partisan  of  government  in  the  city.  They 
complain,  that  he  had  been  appointed  the  lord  mayor  **  with  stronge 
haiide''  and  "  in  destruccion  of  many  ryght " — ^that  he  made  divers 
armings  "  bi  day  and  eke  hi  nyght,  and  destmyd  the  ky nges  trewe 
lyges,  som  with  open  slaughtre,  som  bi  false  imprisonement''— that 
^*  to  susteyne  thise  wronges  and  many  othere,  he  did  carye  grete 
qUatititie  of  annure  to  the  Guyldehall,"  and  laid  certain  ambushes, 
which,  when  the  freemen  came  to  chuse  their  mayor,  rushed  out 
^  armed,  cryinge  with  loude  voice,  Sle!  Sle!  folwing  hem; 
wherthourgh  the  peple,  for  feere,  fledde  to  houses  and  other 
hidyngesas  in  londe  of  warre  adradde  to  be  ded  in  commune^/' 

The  king  is  stated  to  have  declared,  that  he  would  not  remove  the  impeach- 
lowest  scullion  in  his  kitchen,  to  please  the  commons  ^.  An  unwise  2be"king'8 
determination,   unwisely    xnede    public.     The  attachment    of  a  "»"^8*«"* 
sovereign  to  an  upright  minister  is  highly  laudable ;  it  is  the  due 
reward  of  honest  service,  as  honourable  to  bestow  as  to  receive ; 
without  which,  fidelity  would  lose  its  best  encouragement,  and  just 
8iiribitik)ix  '^  reasoniabk  hope.    But  all  thq  .virtues  have  boundaries, 

beyond 

*^..  Pari.  Pkc.  <^19»  %fZO.  of  the  Founders,  the  Saddlers,  the  Painters, 

,   *  The. petition  of  the  Mercers  is  printed  theArmourers,  the  Pinners,  the "Embroiderersy 

hi  its  old  EngHsh  in  Pari.  Plac.  2<25.    The  and  the  Spurriers  and  Bladesmiths^  ot  the 

petition  of  the  ^ordvainers  is  in  French,  City  of  London."    lb.  p.  227. 

p.9«i6.  <<  In  the  same  handle  ore  like  potions  **  Knygbton,  p.  2681. 
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PAiiT  liejmid which  tl^e,  vice^.b^gin*.  Judic^piiis  .finnMs&liaa  at  ^Idea 
mwGH OT  "^"^  ^*"P^  ^Jistii^wh^^  ii; Jrom ..ofi^ui^bcyj  .aodtbt  .fthtei  Mm 
RicsAEDn.  carefully  watches,  ^nd  prf)Bei!vQ9,the  limit  But  Richard  sullerwl  hit 
peraM^al  regard  to  carry  hfxsx  far  beyond. th^.poiot,  where^in  jostiM 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  country,  he  ought  to  have  paitftod^  /Hcl 
thought  it  bett^  that  the  nati(m  should  be  convulsed,  or.at  Itast^thab 
the  most  vindictive  exertions  of  resisting  power  should  be  hamrdtdM 
than  that  his  fietvourites  should  be  displaced^  or  their.public  influanoe 
diminished.  A  f^tal  resolution,  which. proved  the  destruction. o£ 
his  ministers,  their  opponents,  and  himself.  ...;   . 

1SB6-7.       .  It  is  painful  to  pursue — it  is  impossible  to  judge  cojrecUy  of  tha, 
events  that  now  occurred.     The  chancellor  was .  disfJaced^     Tho 
parliament,  on  the  grounds  that  by  the  cupidity  of  the  royal  officers! 
the  public  wealth  was  idly  consumed,  the  king  deceived,  and.  the 
people  impoverished  by  heavy  burthens ;  and  that,  while  from  these 
impositions  the  rents  of  the  nobihty  were  diminished,  and  the  poor 
peasantry  were  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  many  parts  (^  tbe^ 
country,    the    ministers    were    enriched    beyond    measure — the- 
parliament,  believing  these  allegatioi^,  interfered  w^th  the  ei^eoiiitire^ 
government  of  the  country  ^^.    They  appointed  fourt^n .  londs .  t» » 
conduct  the  administration^^ ;  and  the  king  signed  a  commiiflkwiy* 
investing  them  with  the  powers  they  were  to  execute.^^*    i  ...    i 

^  The  chroniclers  now  charge  the  king  with  plotting  with  the  duke 
of  Ireland,  Brambre,  and  others,  to  destroy  the  duke  of  Glouoest^r 

and 

^  Kny f^Um  has  traiismitled  to  us  these     earl  of  Arundel,  lord  Cobham,,  Aidiar^  h 
reasons,  p.  3685.  Scrope,   and  John  Devereiuc.     Idf^Jgj^tai^ 

^  The  bishop  of  Ely  was  made  the  than-  ^*  ^^^^'                                                '     .  ' 

cellor,  bishop  of  Hereford  the  treasurer,  and  '**  See  it  at  length  in  Knjgfatoo,  p.  ^96^ 

John  of  Waltham  the  keeper  of  the  pnwj  and  also  in  the  Parliament  RMb  reclHA  tA  ' 

seal.    Theelevenotherlordswere,  the  arch-  the  articles  exhibited  against  the  diAe  of" 

bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  dnkes  Gloucester  eleven  years  aftent^irdsy  yt$k€tt  " 

of  York  and  Gloucester,  the  bishops  of  Win-  his  ageAcy  in  obtaining  it  was  made  one  ef  his 

chiatar  and  Exeter,  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  greatest  crimes.   Plac.  Pari.  v«l.  3.  |^.  375, " 
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cUttcifft*<b  Ifelifcrv^a^deiff^  sfci^trbtrdu^J  fl^fen*  suddenly  incf easec('      .   '    v* 
iIm  'patifie  displeamire  ^against  limSselF  ISj^  Ji  private  imriiorality.  eichamh. 
iii^t49^iftir»ry  to  l«w  atid  nvithout  driydause/  repudiated^His  wife,  a* 
lady  of ^the<f6yal  blood,  to  iiiaTrydTow^-barn' woman  in  thie*  service 
<k£  th^ 'cjueeri;  who  had  inflamed  "his  fancy *^'    This  excited' the 
mii%iiM(i(hi  of  Glottcester,.  who  thought  himself  dishonoured  m  £be 
mtneiitfed  disgrace  of  his  kinswoman,  arid  hi^  public  hostilitieii 
teofevh^^  darker  shape  of  individual  revenge.'  He  made  no  con- 
cealment of  his  hatred;  and  Ireland  viewed  him  with  equal  rancour 
as  hil^  implacable  ^hemy.     The  probability  is,  that  each  ifesolved 
cuilhe  dWftfactiota  of  the  odier*^.     The  duke  of  Ireland  wielded 
tbeP  enecntive  %word  j  the  duke  of  Gloucester  headed  and  directed' 
Aapbpcilaf  indignation.  r     - 

''IfiAdtid,the  prelate  of  Yorfi,  Polei  Tresiliaii,  and  others,  are  now 
dsM^ibed  ^'^eiiteririg  into  counsels  to  destroy  their  opponents.* 
Uridet'prfctfeilce  ttf  accompanying  his  ferdurite  to  his  Irish  govern-* 
meht,  tIrtPkirig  wetot' with  him  into  Wales,  T>ut  it  was  to  settle  the^ 
bwt  f)Mi  of  *Afife6ttiating*their  fetal  purposes*^.  From  Wales  they^ 
reVuriied  to  Nottiii^hani,  where  tirambre'met  them,  and  to  which' 
tbe^^ttdgM-^fefe^i^fimihoned.  'A^plan,  which  we  should  novi^  call  most 
illegal  and  uncondtitutiony,  and  whicli  no  present  £nglishf  judge 

0^4^  •!.  t  li  > "  ;  •   ' -k  •=•';.     ■  ^-     '-'  *      ^*  '   •    ■'  would 

^^Ftei;i^jtmk^#f  .-fimhlttto  «ey^  -^let"  pw  84.  SoWal*.  359.  Ffoissaft, vol. 3.  C.I53*. 
Biainlire's  plan  was,  that  the  duke  and  his  and  c.  77.  has  preserved  some  of  the  popular 
frmdS  should  be  invited  to  a  supper  at  reasonings  against  him;  and  while  he  re* 
London,  am)  th«*reb«^uildgaly^attacke4  and  ^  peatef^j  ^Ic^ta  Ireland,.!^  ats^  koputastD 
kiBb^';  bat'  that  Exton,  the  lord  jnayor  that  ^  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester^  that  they  - 
j«A**-*^fc6ttltf  nof  consenl  to  it.  '  IVlon.  Ey.  stirred  up  the  discontents  of  the  people;  and 
Vita  Rich.  p.  75«     Wals.  353.  "  thatGlooeester  urged  the  citiaens  of  London 

^^01^  fifffti^n  pV8s4*  xrfm-%sfi^f  that  the     to  mvestigate  the  state  of  the  finances,  add- 
^4B  terPW^Aibi^'^^^'W'm  tbia^  becaiiee  he     ing,  tbat^  and  his  friends  would  aid  them. 
^^^Ml^^^  fciflk  jrieted  la  any  thing,     c.  77. 
Witiw«^8inaiMfW*if»«»iw*voLs,c.77.  ^  Mem."  Ev.  S4.    Wals.  359.    Knyght  * 

filNWo  ikmi^  aaysi  ,rt»t  .tbe  duke  of     3693. 
Ireliji^^^^|%»hlrtto4rte<#€Uoiiotiltr  -       •      •       '--'•• 

Vol.  II.  Go 
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PA R T     would  submit  to,  nor  could  sanction,  without  personal  dishoiiour, 
was  resorted  to«  A  set  of  anticipating  questicms  was  put  before  them, 
BicnABj>^i#  Whether  die   ordinances   of  the  preceding  parliament  were  not 
derogatory  to  the  king's  prerogative  ?  How  those  persons  were  to 
be  punished,  who  had  procured  them;  and  also  those  who  had 
compfiUedi  the  king  to  assent  to  them ;  and  those  who  had  hin- 
dered the  king  from  exercising  what  belonged  to  his  prerogative:? 
Whether,  after  a  speech  from  the  throne  to  parliament,  pointing 
out  certain  limited  articles  on'  which  they  were  to  proceed,  if  the 
lor<ls<  and  cmnmons  should  go  beyond  these  to  any  other  matter^ 
the  king  should  not  have  the  governance  of  parliament  in  this 
-respect,  and  insist  upon  hi»  subjects  being  proceeded  on,  without 
giving  any  answer  to  theirs?  Whether  the  king  could  not  dissolve 
llie  parliament  at  his  pleasure  ?    Whether  the  lords  and  commons 
could,  witiiout  the  king's  will,  impeach  his  justices  or  officers,  for 
their  faults  in  parliament?  How  he  was  to  be  punished,  who  moved 
in  parliament  for  the  statute  to  be  produced,  by  which  Edward  ii. 
was  deposed?   And  whether  the  parliamentary  judgment  against 
Pole  was  erroneous  and  revocable,  or  not  ?    To<  these  questions, 
thus  put  in  this  extraordinary  way  of  judicial  anticipation,  one  of 
the  judges  objected  to  answer.     His  life  was  threatened,  if  he 
refused  ;.and  his. infirm  spirit  submitted  to.  agree  with  the  pest,  only 
remarking  as  he  signed,  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  the 
gibbet  and  the  rope  to  give  him  the  fate  he  deserved.     The  com- 
pliant answers  as  to  the  penal  interrogatories  were,  that  all  the. acts 
were  treason — the  persons  traitors — and  their  punishment  denth^ 
traitors.     The  other  queries  were  detennined  in  favour  of  the  king, 
and  that  Pole's  judgment  was  revocable,  as  being  erroneous  in  all 
its  parts ?^.     This  was  procuring  the  sentence  of  death,  ag^^inst  all 
the  members  of  both   houses   of  parliament,  without   even  the 

pyetence 

'•^  Knyghton,  2693—2696.    Mod«£v.86. 
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pretence  of  a  trial.:  After  mch  a  measure^  we  may  accredit  the  CHAP, 
chroniclers  ^fao  state  ±hat  the  .king  and  his  ministers  proceeded  to 
complete  their  .purposes  by  force  of  arms.  The  aheriiis  w.e»  richar^)  ir. 
ordered  to  raise  1^  posse  comitstus  against  the  barons,  and  to  l6t 
no  knight  be  choeen  for  parliament* but  such  as  ihe  king  and  hia 
counsel  should  chuse-  The  sheriffe  returned,  that  tiie  posse  were 
all  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  cuid  that  the  counties  ^tvould  chuser.  their 
knights:  as  they  were  used  toido^^^  The  king  then. dummonediviiat 
military  bodies  he  could  command,  to  attend  him,  and  prepare4 
for  the  most  serious  exertion  of  his  power  ^^^.  « 

The  duke  of  Gdoucestcr,  anxious  to  appease  date  king,  swore^  before 
the  bishop  of  London,  i  that  he  had  4iever  machinated  any  thnig 
to  his  majesty's  prejudice;  though  he  admitted  Ins  fixed  arersiott 
to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  whom  he  would  never ^^regarxl  4aveupab}5H 
because  he  had  dishonoured  a  lady  allied  to  himself  and  the 
king.  The  bishop  reported  this  solemn  asseveration  to  his  sovereign; 
who  was  rather  inclined  to  beheve  it,  till  P(^'s  declamation 
against  Gloucester  renewed  the  king's  resentment  ^^^.  Both  parties 
now  became  more  exasperated.  The  king- sent  to  arrest  'the  earid 
of  Arundel  and  Northumberland,  but  was  disappointed  ^^^  The 
barons  collected  their  friends  and  followers,  and  caime  to  Londoni 
Various  movements  of  the  hostile  forces  followed.  But  the  ministers 
thought  the  military  contest  to  be  unadvisable^^^  The  duke  of 
Ireland,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  collect  an  army 
from  the  Welsh  frontier,  seemed  incUned  to  try  the  field ,  with 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  then  earl  of  Derby,  at  Redecot  Bridge,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  nobles  that  had  come  up 
''  with 

■*•  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  85.    Wals.  359.  to  solicit  the  aid  of  tHe  French  king,  and  to 

!  I    ■"•!  Mo».  Evesb*  89.    Wala.  359,  give  him  up  some  of  the  English  possessions 

"•  Mon.  Evesh.  89.     Wals.  360.  of  France  to  procure  it,  p.  2697. 
***  Mon.  Ev.  90..  Wals.  360.     Knyghton         "•  Mon.  Ev.  90.    The  archbishop  wished 

mentions,  that  the  ministers  advi^^d  lUchard  a  battle  to  be  tried ;  the  others  orenruled  it. 
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PA RT     wit|i  J[lim"^     jP^it  1^  ^eart. i^ed  jiiin^  and  he  fl^d-     Pole  ^nd  he 


HEION  OF 


re|^phjp(^^he|Qonti)i)f;i^,  bl^t.Tr|^^  Brambre  were  tak^n.:wi4 

.»icdARi>H.  ^  c^estroy.^d,  »njl  ^eyen^  »of  their  adherents ^^*.    Thirty-seven  article 
ofpfnj^ie^ment.^^^^^  proscribed  >  romistei^ 

whic|i  may  be  cojo^^ered  aa  representing  the  case  of  the  noU^ 
a^jpst  ^he  .crown^^^  .  ^XMA^^^-^^^^^'^^  ^^^  some  yean^  after-  . 
v^r4s*.  fit;,  I^uvavj^  ip  great  poverty 

^"  Oa  thefe  moi^^htpuf^eveAts^  so  contrary  to  good  government  on. 
the  one  side,  and  to  loyalty ,  subordination  and  social  peace^  gn  the  i 
ot^er,  np  ppp^^  juijlgn^ent  can  be. given,. as  we  know  not  the  troe 
.  ...r  Mist^t^  o^  the.  dire  neq^si^itip?  which  actuated  either.  The  language  and  - 
T,  ^^^^s^jje  fg^iipgg  pf  the  chrojniclers  are  not  favourable  to  the  king  oi;  his- 
ministers.    The  duk^.of  Gloucester,  and.  his  friends  seem  at  thi$. 
period  to  hOfVe  discusse<^  the  question  of  the  king's  deposition.  But  be  t 
declares,  in  his  final  confession^  that  he  acted  under  a  belief  thathi&  . 
life  was  in  danger ^^^;    and.  in  the  articles  of  accusation  .against 
Richard,  it  is  expressly,  charged,  that  the. king  held  theconsijltation 
with  the  judges^  that  he  ipight  proceed  upon  it  tx>. destroy  th^  duke 
and  his  jfriend^ ;  and  that  he  gave  his  favourite,  Ireland^  a  secret  comr  . . 
mission  to  raise  an  armedforce  in  Chester  against  thero."®#.  It  is. im-.,, 
possible  now  to  discriminate  which  party  was  most  in  the.wrong« 
King  claims       .In  X389,  the  king,  advancing  to  twenty-^,  suddenly  inqiured.,. 
ffovernmcnt.  ^  age  of  his  assembled  council,  and  claimed  the  right  of  governing 

his^ 


'«*  Wal8.363* 

"^  Among  these,  sir  Simon  Burley  was 
the  confidential  partisan  of  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land. On  his  real  or  imputed  misconduct, 
see  Froissart,  vol.  3.  c.  77.  pp.  aos — 207. 
W.Thom.  Chron.  2181 — ^185.  Men.  Evesh. 
p.  10^.— The  legal  charges,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, against  Burley  and  others,  are  in  the 
Platf.  Path  Tol.  3.  pp.  241 — 243,  and  the 
judgment  of  parliament  upon  them. 

'^.  See    tkem    at    length    in    Knyghton, 


9715^^726.    The  whole  prcAM^  is  taionr  ' 
distinctly  detailed  in  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
cords, vol.  3.  pp.  229—337.     The  judgment 
of  parliament  on  the  different  articles  follywa; 
in  the  same  records,  p.  237. 

"•  Walsingham,  146;  who  remarks  of  hio^, 
that  if  he  had  received  proper  discipline  in 
bis  early  days,  he  would  have  been  fit  for 
every  honourable  office. 

"»  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3,  p.  379. 

"•lb.  p.  418. 
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his  kihgdW  as  he  pleased,   ^'otherl;  at  his  M^e  wei^'^Wicl^   chVp? 
competeiit  hy  law  to   lAaiia^e 'tiieir  owii  affKil^:' He  ^to'ot:  ife^'^^^ j^^^^ 
great  deal  from  the  archbishop  df*  York,  piit'it  ih'liis  bo'sim, 'and 
affcewards  delivered  it  to  Willtahi   of  Wickham^^^     Wheh  the 
parWament  met,' this  prelate  stated,  thslt  ttie  kln^  was  of  sudn* an^ 
age  thjtt  he.  had  now  greater  sense  aiid  discretion  than  he'  hKci'' 
possessed    before;    an    intimation  strongly    implying    j)recedihg^' 
imperfection; — and, that  he  was  determined  to  govern  betteV,  if 
better  wete  possible  ^^.  .  .         : 

L    The  governiifient  and  the  nation  continued  for  eight  years  ina  Accasationof 
sttete  of  mutual  dissatisfaction ;  and  the'  kihg  at  one  tinfie  s^ized^^j^"^^^ 
the  charter  of  the  city,  though  he  a!fterwairds  restored  it*    But  he 
marked  the  tvfrentieth  year  of  his  reign  by  an  action,  so  personal  in  * 
its  niode  df  perpetration,  and  so  atrocioiiJj  in  its  nature,  that  it  may  • 
be  regarded  as  the  real  cause  of  his  deposition/    This  was,  the 
mutder  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester.     That  the  duke  was  * 
highly  •  popular' ;  that  he  supported   the  public  cause   in   parlia- 
ment; that' he  had  led  the  attack  on  the  king's  former  favourites 
and  minisrters,  and  was  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  commu- 
nity against  the  power  or  oppressi6n  of  the  government  ^*^ ;  are 
circu«istahceii  declared    by  the  English   Chroniclers:     That  he 
despised'  his  'nephew  for  not  being  warlike;  that  he  considered' 
hiiii  to  be  a  king  who  only  loved  repose,  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,   and   the   society  of  ladies;    that  he  thought   England  so 
discontented  with  ihis.  reign  as  to  be  desirous  of  a  change  ;  that  he 
'/  \  fed 

'*  Wats.  369.— The  Life  of  Uiis  rich  and  with  the  great,  but  vehement,  and  often  mis- 
munificent  bishop  has  been  respectably  writ-  taken,  Warburton. 

ten  by  low tb,  a  prelate  who  deserves  im-  **  Plac.  Pari.  p.  257.    Some  of  these  tran- 

mortality  Tor  his  Praelections  on  the  Hebrew  sactions  took  place  at  Langley  and  Rodecot- 

poetry,    ancf  bis   admirable   translation    of  brigge.  These  places  we  shall  find  afterward* 

Isaiah.     It  was  one  of  the  crosses  of  life,  alluded  to. 

that   a  man  of  h?s   mild  and  gentlemanly  »»  See  Waif.  J79.       ^         .    »      1 
spirit,  should  be  entangled  in  a  controversy 
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PART  fed  the  public  murmurs  ;  and  that  he  had  at  some  part  of  his  life 
urged  the  earl  of  March,  the  next  heir,  to  take  the  crown,  and 
BicRiiEBir.  planned  to  immure  Richard  for  life;  is  asserted  by  Froissart^**. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  this  treasonable  intention  forms 
no  part  of  his  parliamentary  accusation  :  this  expresses,  that  ten 
years  before,  he  had  told  the  king  that  he  would  be  in  peril  of  his 
life  if  he  did  not  assent  to  the  commission  of  government  whic|i 
was  then  exacted  ;  that  in  the  following  year,  he  and  others  had 
assembled  in  arms  against  the  king,  and  arrested  his  ministers  and 
friends,  and,  among  others,  had  caused  sir  Simon  Burley  to  be 
executed,  although  the  king  had  repeatedly  refused  to  consent  to 
it ;  and  that  at  tlie  same  period  tliey  had  meditated,  and  would 
have  accomplished,  the  deposition  of  the  king,  if  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  not  counteracted  them  4 
and  that  they  had  shewn  the  king  the  record  of  the  deposition 
of  Erdward  11.  and  had  traitorously  told  him,  that  they  had 
sufficient  cause  for  his  removal,  but  that,  out  of  respect  to  his 
noble  father  and  grandfather,  they  would  suffer  him  to  con*- 
tinue^*^-  These  being  the  only  charges  against  the  diike,  and 
being  nine  and  ten  years  old,  in  which  the  king  had  so  long 
acquiesced,  and  which  he  had  solemnly  pardoned,  we  may  reason^ 
ably  infer  that  no  accusations  more  recent  could  be  brought  against 
him.  These  alleged  treasons  were  the  incidents  that  occurred  on 
the  struggle  between  the  duke  of  Ireland's  party  and  the  nobility, 
and  the  absence  of  all  later  matter  would  lead  us  to  place 
Froissart's  conversation-piece  among  the  garrulous  defamation  of  the 
day,  reviving  an  occurrence  which  belonged  to  a  prior  period  ^**. 

The 

*"  See  Froiss.  vol.  4.  c*  86.  pp.  ^46 — 249.     of  March  was  at  the  time  of  the  commotion, 

»«  See  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3.  pp.  374—376.  ^3^^  *"<*  '387  '  So  that  it  is  not  contrary  to 

,^  ,  ^         ..    .        >  the  duke's  assertion  in  bis  4»nfession,  that 

"•  It  appears  to  me,  from  I  roissart  s  ex-     ^^  ^^       j^  j,^  j^^j  ^^  ^j^.      ^^^^^ 

prwsionsiu  another  place,  vol,  4.  CI  01       ,o„able  against  the  king.  . 


p.  290,  that  this  conversation  with  the  earl 
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The  duke's  own  confession  gives  no  foundation  for  it.     That  is     CHAP, 
simple  and  probable.'  He  admits  that  he  stirred  with  other  men  to 

r  r  REIGN  OF 

obtain  the  obnoxious  commission,  and  that  at  that  time  he  came  RicH^iiD  n.> 

armed  into  the  king's  palace  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  remark,  that  he  j^  Duke's 

adds,  **  I  dede  it  for  drede  of  my  lifF;''  thus  giving  us  his  sbtnction  confession. 

to  the  assertion  of  the  chroniclers  already  noticed,  that  the  king's 

government  had  attempted  his  destruction.     He  acknowledges  that 

he  took  the  king's  letters  from  his  messengers,  that  he  had  spoken 

in  "  sclanderouse  wyse ''  of  the  king ;  and  that,  when  in  fear  of 

his   hfe,  he  had    communed  to  give  up   his  •  homage,  and  had 

consulted  certain  clerks  "whether  that  we  myght  gyve  up  our 

homage  for  drede  of  our  lyves.''     He  confesses  that  he  "had  spoken 

of  the  deposal  of  the  king,  and  for  two  days  had  assented  to  it, 

but  had  iafterwards  agreed  to  put  him  "  as  heyly  in  hys  estate  as 

ever  he  was.''     Having  admitted  these  things,  he  declares  that  it 

was  his  meaning  to  "have  do  the  best  for  his  persone'and  fox  his 

estate;"  and  he  closes  with  this  solemn  asseveration,    "It  was 

never  myn  entent,  ne  my  wyll,  Ae  my  thought,  for  to  do  thynge 

that  schuld  have  bene  distresse  or  harm3mg  ageyns  the  salvation 

of  my  lyege  loordy's  persone  as  I  wyll  answer  to  for  Godd  at'the 

day  of  jugement  ^*^/'     He  afterwards  added,  that   he   had  told 

Richard,  that  if  he  wished  to  remain  king,  he  must  not  interfere 

fpr  sir  Simon  Burley. 

Thus  the  duke  was  not  accused  of  any  new  matter,  and  coi^ 
fessed  none ;  on  the  contrary,  he  denied  any  such"^:   and  there 

is 

'  ^^  See  fais  confeBsion  in  old  English,  in  at  Langeley  on  Godclys  body  trewly;  and  hy 

^$#.  Plac.  pp.  378,  379.  that  oothe  that  I  ther  made,  I  never  knew  of 

"•  *'  And  as  of  any  ncwe  thyng  or  ordc-  gaderyng  ageyns  hym,  ne  none  other  that 

fmunce   tbat  ever   1  shold  have  wyten  or  longethuntohym."  Plac.  Pari.  p.  379.' Lang- 

l^nowtn^'ordeynedor  assentyd,  pryveor  aperty  ley  was  the  place  of  reconciliation,  in  1387,' 

that  Bchuld  have  bene  ageyns  my  loordes  between  the  king  and  the   duke.      See  ib. 

estate  mr  his  luete,  or  ony  that  longeth  abo w  te  p.  4a  1  • 
bym,  sytb  that  day  that  I  swore  unto  hym 
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PAiE:^    ^«i  itoi  'OvuienqQ  in«  the  cbi«nk9ilfs..t][iqtifa6  niPBiiipiirapagi  aa3r  troi^ 
^'       (Booabld  ^nterprk^  «  The  pcHots  thatFroiasart^who^  Iwuring*  bettt 
nicn^pu!  latroduced  to  Richard^  and  graeiouslywireoeifved  by  himW^  h^A^ 
'''     ''    •     ^optied  tbe  feelings  q£  the  court,  mainly  states^  in  addition  tot tlif 
advice  to  the  earl  of  March  to  take  the  crown,  are^  that;  ^  duke . 
wfi#  indignant  at  the  'unwarlike  conduct  of  the  kin^  witb  regpect  to 
France,  and  urged  the  termination,  of  the  truces  and  the  reown^ 
o£  thje  war,  and  that  be  was  meditating  how  to  excite  trouUe  n. 
England). Q'Ud. to  renew  the  wajr  with  France  ^^.     The  ohaer^iaboiif . 
r^porded   by  Froissairt,  as.  made  by  his  brothers^  the •  dukes  of. 
Lo^afiter^aQd  York,  on  hisiarrest^  seem  to  imply  that 'his  reed 
crbne^i  besides  the  king's  personal  hatred,  was  his  aversion  to  suok. 
a.p^^ce  with  France: as  had  been  then  concluded.     ^' Hwy  jMid> 
that  their  brother,  a  prince .  so .  high  and  brave,  ought  not  tO'bbvd 
beei)  mufdered  for' idle « words;  for,  though  he  had  s|)oken  vohiiN' 
ta^ljTi  ifLiCold  blood,  .against  the  treaties  sealed  between  £n|^and; 
andiFrance^yet.he  had  done  nothing  against  them  ;  and  betsretot 
S9jing  and  doing  there  was  great  difierence;  .and  thatifer^sraid^. 
i^ly^.be  could  not  deserve  death,  nor  so  cruel  a  punishment  ^*^.^ 
His  arrest       ...  But  whatever  were  the  deserts  of  Gloucester,  the<:ondiict  ofttfae 
and  murder.    ^^^  ^^  ^y^^g  occasion  cannot  but  be  lamented  and  discoiinti^nancedv 
The  duke  was  peaceably  residing  at  his  mansion-house  at  Plesbyb 
near  London,  when  Richard  x^-ith  seeming  friendship  visitied'  Kp^! 
betrayed  him  into  an  arrest,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  Calais  «ndt 
ktUed.     The   whole  is  declared  to  have  been  planned^  .^*|  th.^^ 
trieachery  was  executed  by,  the  king  himself.     In  common  4ife'WiB) 
should  class  the  nephew  that  would  make  himself  jtjhe  j^ers^g^ 

-'iagMI> 


^*^  He  describes  his  first  introduction  by,  and  superbly  ciovgy^  ip»d oWf^xnMndjiQifi^a 

the  duke  of  York,  in  his  vol.  4.  c.  6 J.  p.  177,  p«i84,                   . ,.,      4.    i     ;. ...    •  «vi.>n*»j 

apd  bis  subsequent  presentation  to  the  king  jof  '^  Froiss.  1. 4.  i^  8^^. .  ;^^,  ium  /  ^o  t>  ini^vo^ 

his  boiik  D'Amours,  which  pleased  Hirbari^,  '^  lb.  c«g^  Rii$l7Q*<il,tiPtO  jjiiiJPOt^inU 

^Mres  grandement  car  il  estoit  enluniinV  tbi^'eigp,,jGi9q^j)^^^^0|ii|c|t*^t^         *r  Mi? 
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to  entMp  an  uiicle  frem  the  bosom  of  fcas  fkmily,  in  otd%^  ih  tfe  ff. 
dleitat^  Imft,  among  the  baiest  ctf  mankindv  -  That?  the  k4ft^  shotiM  ^j^J^p  . 
^afi  deaevibed  by  his  most  frieiidly  historiatt,  *viritii  the  determiried  »xcffA«T>  it 
fAr|k>se  of  murder  in  bis  heart,  and  see  hi^'  imcl<^  surrounded  by  his 
wife  and  children  in  all  theenjoyment  of  dof(ieMi(!ifehcity*;*th(tt  he 
should  eat  and  drink  with  them ;  should  tell  thein  a  \irilfbl  f^hhdbdf^ 
to  induce  the  duke  to  confide  in  his  hontoir,  arid  io  acbompany  *hi]A 
mthout  any  protecting  train  ;  should  behold'  the  embrades  o/f  thti 
jpuesA  and  his  family  on  their  separation^  the  one  hoplihg,  'th4 
othet  pibmiang  a  speedy  reunion  y 'should  himself  take  teaW  of  the 
wife  aod  children  of  this  veaerable  rebrfivie,  whoifi  he' knew  the^ 
vottldsee  no  more  ;  that  het  should  ride  "with  his  victim  ^by  hii 
side,  femiJiaTly  chatting  with  him  till 'he  reached 'IJhe  spot  where 
fae  had  ordered  the  fatal  amburiitto  be  planted;  andshoAld'therf 
rade  off^  not  hearings  or  hearing  without  pity,  the  upbraiding  cries 
^'th^lion^  wiKHU  he  had  with  such  persevering  smd  calcu« 
^tuig  mtenness   seduced  into  the  tcMls^^;   these  circumstances 

tsilcbatraki  of  appeals  to  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 

wonder 


•"M*  ¥\oi8fta«l  Umii  deiciibefi  th^  arrMt,  3o8 : 
^*  iThe  kiii^  went  after  dinner,  with  part  of  bis 
i%tinue,  to  Plesby,'  about  five  o'clock.  The 
dvk^ot'ClongeslMi  httd  airssdy  rapped ;'  for 
he  wa^  vry  sober,  and  ^at  but  a  short  time 
fld*  table,  e'rther  at  dinner  or  supper.  He  came 
t4>iiMieV.ibe  kJingi  ami  hoaeuted  hidi  as  we 
oog^t  to  honour  our  lord;  so  did  the  dodiess 
aiid:  ber  children,  who  were  there.  The  king 
catered  tile  faaU#ti«l«faenminto  (fceehittiber^ 
A  Uble  was  spread,  for  the  ki^g,  and  he 
sopped  a  Utile.'  Be'said  to  the  duke, '  Fair 
Qvi)»li-have  your  horses  saddled,  but  not 
all ;  only  five  or  six ;  you  must  accompany 
nif;ct«PL9rtdevi$  ^Kf6  ehM  ind'there  my  uncles 
lAQcaster  and  York,  and  I  mean  to  be 
goremed  by  your  advice,  on  a  request  they 
Mnti^MkNl  to  «sfe.  3id  your  naitre  d'hotel 
fellow  yoo  wHbyoiDPfeople  lo  London.'  The 

Vox.  II. 


duke,  wlo  tfaougtrt  tio  ill  from  it,  assented  to 
it  pleasantly  enough.  As  soon  as  the  king 
had  supped,  and  all  were  ready,  the  king  took 
leave  of  the  dncbess  and  her  children,  and 
mounted  his  horse.  So  did  the  duke,  who 
left  Plcshy  with  only  the  eighth  -of  his  ser- 
^niB,  three  esquires,  and  four  varlHs.  *  Thiy 
avoided  the  high  road  to  London ;  bat  roder 
with  speed,  conversing  on  various  topics,  till 
thay  came  to  Stratford.  The  king  then  pushed 
on  before  him,  and  the  earl  marshal  camoi 
•oddenly  behind  him  with  a  great  body  of 
horsemen,  and,  springing  on  the  duke,  said, 
*  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name.'  The 
duke,  astonished,  saw  that  he  was  betrayed, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  after  the  king, 
{  do  not  know  if  the  king  heard  him  or  not* 
bnt  he  did  not  return',  but  rode  away/  Fxois- 
sart,  1. 4.  c.  86.  p.  254. 
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wonder  tkiiAt  they  could  successively  occur,  during  the  space  ftf  six 
hours  that  the  dftplijpity*  lasted,  to  the  king's  personal  sensatiorf, 
iicii^aun.  without  paralysing  his  di^a^dful  purpose.  When  he  firi^t  formed  iiis 
plan,  and  revealed  it  in  confidence  to  the  carl  marshal,  he  m 
represented  by  Froissart  to  have  expressed  his  conviction,  that  if  "he 
did  not  destroy  the  duke,  be  should  be  destroyed  himself :  But 
if  this  danger  exijrted  beyond  his  own  disturbed  imagination,  woulA 
it  not,  .'with  the  facts  on  which  it  rested,  have  made  a  part  of  die 
judiciail  accusation?  When  we  consider  the  combination  of  deK%)€^ 
*ate  hypocrisy,  treachery,  lawless  violence  and  cold-rbearted  oruelty, 
^hich  mark  ^his  transaction  ;  we  cannot  avoid  inferring,  that  there 
icould  have  been  no  legal  criminallity  in  the  duke,  or  the  royal 
character  would  never  have  stooped  to  such  degradation. 

The  king  also  took  a  part  in  deluding  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
chose  to  be  present  at  bis  execution  ^^^.  To  deceive  the  nation  into 
e  momentary  tranquillity,  be  published  a  false  proclamation,  that  it 
n/ms  not  for  former,  but  for  new  misdemeanours,  that  he  had  arrested 
this  nobleman  ^**,  The  Duke  was  carried  fr^m  the  Thames  t6 
'Calais,  and  murdered  in  an  inn  in  that  city  ^^. 

Such 


^  Froiss.  ego*  p. 269.  The  earl  marsbal, 
^bose  wife  was  Arundel's  daaghter,  himself 
bound  that  nobleman's  eyes.  lb.  Arundel 
remiaded  him  and  another,  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  absent.  He  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  and  said,  that  it  was  sharp  enough,  and 
requested  the  executioner  to  dispatch  him 
vith  one  blow,  which  he  did.  After  bis 
death,  the  king  was  much  disturbed :  as  he 
attempted  to  sleep,  he  thought  be  saw  the 
eooBt  standing  before  his  eyes,  threatening 
bim.  He  cursed  the  day  that  be  first  knew 
this  noblenaau.  He  was  more  seriously  alarm- 
ed, when  be  heard  that  the  vulgar  deemed 
Arundel  a  martyr,  and  made  pilgrimages  to 
bk  grave.    One  night  be  bad  bis  body  dug 


«p,  to  see  if  the  head  bad  rejoined  the  ntdc;, 
«s  the  popukce  tbongfat!  At  lot  be  kaAtH 
marks  of  the  grave  levetted,  that  no  ^one 
might  know  the  spot  of  buiial.  Wala.^^^. 

^^  Hence  Wal^ngbam  calls  k  a  *'  ficta 
proclsmatb/'  399.  Bee  it  in  Rymtr,  :vd«^ 
p.  6. 

'"  The  ParliaQMotary  OoUs  oontain  tin 
confestion  of  John  Halle,  one  of  the  aatfist^ 
ants  in  the  naBsdei,  and  a  valet  of  Dfae  dnki 
of  Norfolk,  wbich  gives  the  ibUowiAg  ftturti^ 
cnlars : — ^That  the  dtri^e  of  Norfolk  came  tlo 
bim  at  Calais  with  one  John  Colfbs  ^  that 
be  was  called  out  of  bis  bed ;'  that  the  dnfce 
asked  him,  if  he  had  heavd  any  thing' «f'tfaQ 
duke  of  Gloucester;  be  aosweffed,  Ifaaiba 

thought 
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,  Such  ti^ansactiiaiia  were  naturally  followed  fay  the  calamities  which 
pun9ued  thia  unworthy  prince.  That  he  Mra»  regarded  as  a  tyrant ^^; 
that  he  thouglit  it  necessary  afterwards  to  have  a  constant  guard  richarp  lu 
of  200  men  surrounding  him  wherever  he  went,  with  arrows  and 
bows  always  bent  ^^;  that  the  agent,  who  had  assisted  him  in  these 

sanguinary 


thought  him  dead;  Norfolk  said.  No ;  but 
that  the  king  had  charged  him  to  murder 
the  duke,  and  that  the  kiug  aad  the  duke 
«f  Albemarle  had  sent  their  valets,  and  that 
he  must  be  there  in  his  (Norfolk's)  name. 
Halle  prayed  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  go 
Away,  thoQgh  with  the  loss  of  all  his  pro- 
|ierty,  rather  than  do  such  an  act.  .The 
duke  of  Norfolk  told  him  he  must  be  there^ 
#r  he  should  iT)rfeit  his  life,  and  struck  him 
violently  on  the  head.  They  went  to  a  church 
theie,  and  found  others  ready,  and  all  were 
tfwom  to  secrecy.  They  accompanied  the 
dul^e  of  Norfolk  to  the  prince's  inn,  who 
placed  Colfox,  Halle,  and  six  others,  in  a 
room  there,  and  went  away.  The  duke  of 
Giouces^r  was  then  brought  in,  and  deli-> 
vered  to  Serle,  a  valet  of  the  king's,  and  to 
Franceys,  a  valet  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 
^ti|»g  them,  the  duke  said,  ^*  Now  I  know 
I  shall  do  well,'*  and  asked  Serle  how  he  did. 
Serle  and  Franceys  then  took  the  duke  into 
another  chamber,  sa3ring,  they  wished  to  speak 
with  him.  There  they  told  him,  that  it  was 
the  king's  will  that  he  should  die*  The  duke 
of  Gloucester  answered,  that  if  it  was  his 
will,  it  must  be  so.  They  asked  him  to  have 
a  chaplain ;  he  agreed,  and  confessed.  They 
then  made  him  lay  down  on  a  bed,  the  two 
valets  threw  a  feather-bed  upon  him ;  three 
other  persons  held  down  the  sides  of  it,  while 
Serle  and  Franceys  pressed  on  the  mouth  of 
the  duke  till  he  expired,  three  others  of  the 
^sktants  all  the  while  ou  their  knees  weep- 
ing and  praying  for  his  soul,  and  Halle  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  door.  When  he  was  dead, 
the  duke  of  Noriblk  oame  to  them,  and  saw 


the  dead  body.  See  fTalle's  depositioh,  who 
was  afterwards  hanged  and  quartered  foi  the 
murder.  Pari.  Plac.  vol,  3.  pp.  45a,  453. 

*••  Gower  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Leonine 
hexameters,,  which  follows  his  Vox  Cla^ 
mantis  in  the  Tib.  MS.  In  this  he  charac« 
terizes  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick, 
from  ^ir  crests,  as  the  swan,  tht  horse, 
and  the  bear.  He  describes  indignantly  the 
king^s  deceit  and  cruelty.  This  is  the  work 
which  he  sarys  hs  wrote  ^'  bis  deno  Rkardi 
regis  in  aimo,''  not  the  Vox  CLamantis.  See 
MS.  Tib.  p.  171. 

**  Hardyug  has  preserved  this  trait.  After 
mentioning  that  the  king  made  at  this  period 
five  dukes  and  four  earls,  he  adds, 
-----  Then  he  had,  ccbe  daye, 
Twoo  hundred  menue  of  Chesshyre  wher  tit 

laye. 
To  watche  hym  aye,  whersoever  he  laye. 
He  dred  him  aye  so  of  insurreccion 
Of  the  commons  and  of  the  people  aye* 
He  trusted  none  of  ail  his  region 
But  Chessbire  menne  for  his  proteccioB. 
Wherever  he  rode,  with  arowes  and  bow^s 

bent 
Thei  were  with  hym,  aye  redy  at  his  entent. 
Hard.  Chron.  p.  346. 

The  conduct  of  this  Cheshire  guard  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  parliamentary  accasation 
of  the  king :  /'  He  drew  to  himself  a  great 
multitude  of  male&ctors  from  Cheshire, 
some  of  whom  passing  wi(h  tlie  king  through 
the  kingdom,  as  well  within  his  hoasehold 
as  without,  beat,  wounded,  and  killed  divers 
Jicige  subjects  of  the 'realms  phuidered  peeple'6 
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Henry  of 

Lancaster 

discloses 

Norfolke 

conversation. 


^Qgyinary  .spenes,  should  become  alarmed  for  hid  own^aaifetj,  aaicf 
shojuljl  peveal  the  kiog.'a  vindictive  projects;  and  that  all  the  loyalty 
qf  the  CQuptry  ;^hould  desert  him  when  he  most  needed  its  aasistance, 
cj^nnpt  surprise  us.;  for  who  was  safe  in  the  nation^  if  its  sovereign^ 
at  t|ie  liberal. age.  of  thirty,  could  adopt  a  system  of  cottduct  $o 
Jawljess,  a«/i  pursue  it  with  impunity.    His  arbitrary  leviea  of  mqni^y 
from  his  subjects  increased  the  general  .disaffection^^..  .  .     .  .     .,. 

It  ,wa^  in  riding  together  between  Brentford  and  London,  that 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  1p9.de,  as  Henry  of  Lanqaster  declared*  that 
disclosure  to  him  pf  the  king'si  intpntions,  which  he, stated  publicly 
in  parliament.  These,  were,  that  the  .king  intended,  to  get  .rid  both, 
of  H^nry  and  himself,  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster^  and  other  nobles 
whoin,  he  mentioned,  potwithstanding  the  apparent  reconciliation^ 
and  even  assurs^nqe  of  their  ss^fety  ^^^.  Norfolk  had  been  one  of  the 
baroifs  ^yho  had.imited  to  throw  down  the,  kings  first  fayoyrilteft; 

«  ■  who 


goods,  and  refused  to  pay  for  tbeir  food,  and 
Violated'  woiAen.  *  Though  complaints  were 
made  to  th^  kijig,  he  :fiBvoui^ed  th«m  in  their 
actions,  trusting  to  their  protection/'  &c. 
Plac.  Parl/p.  418/    ' 

>**  Bymer  ha$  preserved  Bome  documents 
of  what  may  be  called  his  forced  loans, 
vol.  8.  p.  8. 

^  The  Parliamentary  Rolls  have  preserved 
denry's  account  of  this  important  dialogue. 
It  is  in  substance  as  follows : — N,  We  were 
near  being  destroyed. — JB.  Why?— ^. For 
the  fact  of  Rodecotbrigge. — H,  How  can 
that  be,  for  he  has  pardoned  us,  and  declared 
^1  parliament  that  we  have  been  good  and 
loyal  towards  him  ? — N".  Kotwithstanding 
that,  he  will  d6  with  Us  a«  he  has  done  with 
others  before-^. for' he  mtm$  to  anuul  that 
record. — H.  That  will  be  marvellous,  for  the 
king  attired  it  ih  pubFic ;  and  aflerwards  to 
annul  it  !^A^  Thijj  is  4  .marvelloufi  world, 
and  a  false  one;  for  I  know  well,  that  if  it 
Iftld'hotbeien  for'solbe,  youAr  father  of  Lan- 
td^te^  ^nd  yourself  would  have  been  taken 


or  dead  when  you  cmne  to  Windsor  af^r  the 
parliament.  But  the  dukes  of  Albemarle 
and  Essex,  and  ifhe  eail  <  of  Worc^ter  Ue- 
clared,  that  they  wpuld  never  agree  to 
destroy  a  nobleman  without  just  and  reason- 
able cause.  The  malice  of  tbis  fack  lay  witih' 
the  duke  of  Surrey,  and  the  earls  of  WilU 
and  Salisbury  ;  and  tdey  had  sworn  to  destroy 
siK  othet  lords/ Lahcaster,  yourself,  Albe^-' 
marie,  Esseoc,  the  marquis  and  myself.— - 
H.  God  forbid  that  the  king  should  agree  to 
this,  forhe  has  swotn'to'ail  these,  to'be  a 
good  lord  to  them. — N.  So  he  has  to  me 
many  times  on  the  sacrameni;  but  t  can- 
not trust  him  the  better  for  fehnt.  *  The  king 
means  to  draw  in  the  earl  f>f  March  and 
others,  to  join  the  four  lords  in  destroying 
th^se  I  have  mentioned.— ^^.  If  *it  be  boI  we 
shall  never  be  safe  in  the  waters. — N,  Cer- 
tainly not;  for  if  they  cannot  aiccomplish 
their  purpose  now,  they  wilMid  abeutus'td 
destroy  us  in  our  houses  wichiii  ten  ye^ 
hence.    Plac,  Part.  vol.  3/  p.  360.     '    '   *  ' 
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»^i4i<>  had'  Afterwards  bedome'  'Ohe  of 'his  confidants,  had  coiritiiaiidea    it  H  A  ^. 
tlie  %LthlMiJ^h  that  lieixedthe  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  had^sttpe^-        .  .'    , 

-■■     ^        REtOH  OP 

intended  his  murder,  and  also  the  execution  of  lord  Arurtdel.     It  richaroh. 

^vas*  no*  imprdbable  that  the  king,  Vrho  had  begun  to  dip  his  hand's 

in  blood,  should  have  fbund,  what  all  men  find,  that  one  crime 

midk}^^  6the4rs  necessary,  arid  should  think  the  lives  of  other  great 

and  popular  noblemen  to  be'  incompatible  with  his  safety,  lessened 

as  that  was  by  the  popular  resentrtient  for  Gloucester's  death.  It  was 

fettll  liess  improbable  that  an  agent,  who  'had  seen  With  what  little         ^ ...../ 

tertib*'^  his  riiaster*  had  destroyed  a  near  relative,  and  ^ no w^ heard 

tif  isiniilfer  deeds  beirig  in  conte!m*plation,  should  liecome  (fisquieteii 

nbout  hittiself,  endangered  as  he  'was  by  his  personal  knowledge  of 

thd  tinges  guilt.     Ttett  in  this  state  of  bnxiety  he  should  uhbosbm 

ifl'  to  a  former  cohfederate'j  and  iiow   connected   friend,  was  liot 

unnatural.     He  needed  counsel  and  support,  and  by  this  disclo- 

store  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  them. 

The  conduct  of  Henry,  on  receiving  this  information,  is  perfectly 
intelligible.    His  safety  lay  in  pubUply  disclosing  it.    To  announce 
the  ineditated  projects,  was  to  defeat  them.  No  king  or  counsellors 
would  be  afterwards  so  insane  as  to  execute  them.     Hence,  if  the 
information  was  true,  he  saved  his  father's  life  as  well  as  his  own, 
by  disclosing  it.  If  Norfolk  had  amused  him  by  a  false  statement,  it 
must  have  been  done  for  some  treacherous  purpose,  which  would 
be  best  defeated  by  pubKcly  disclosing  it ;  he  therefore  mentioned 
to  the  king  in  parliament  what  he  had  been  told.    He  aflPected  to 
consider  them  as  dishonest  words,  slanderously  spoken ;  but  he  had 
commifted  them  to  writing,  and  he  produced  the  memorial. 
-»   By  this  step  he  certainly  sacrificed  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    But  ThcKiog 
what  right  had  such  a  man,  stained  as  he  was,  to  expect  confidence  both. 
frcMnianother,  or  even  secrecy  on  a  communication  like  this,  which 
MVolVed  that  other's  life  and  his  father's.'^     The  duke  of  Norfolk 

denied 
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P  AflT  denied  the  charge,  and  a  trial  of  battle  was  appointed  between  the 
two  nobleitien.  The  decision  was  postponed  by  the  king  from  time 
lucHAKDix.  t6  time,  and  td  different  places ;  but  Coventry,  and  the  sixteenth  of 
'  '  '  September,  were  at  last  fixed  for  the  Combat.  Both  appeared  in  the 
lists ;  but,  as  they  were  preparing  to  charge,  tha  king  suddenly 
interfered.  He  forbad  thfe  ehgagement;  and  banished  Henry  of 
Lancaster  for  ten  years  from  the  kingdom^  and  the  duke  df  Norfolk 
for  life,  whom  he  also  deprived  of  all  his  property,  except  an 
allowance  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year^^.  This  conduct  ha» 
been  thought  capricious,  but  it  is  explicable  if  Norfolk's  informatioii 
was  true.  He  banished  Henry,  because  he  wished  him  out  of  the 
way;  he  punished  Norfolk,  for  disappointing  his  plans  by  hi» 
officious  conversation*  On  this  supposition  we  may  add,  that  the 
king's  conscience  shrunk  from  the  issue  of  th^  impending  battle^ 
Ha  best  knew  ivhether  he  had  cherished  the  designs  which  Norfolk 
had  intimated.  If  Henry  conquered,  the  dying  breath  of  Norfolk^ 
in  the  confession  that  was  always  taken  on  the  accusation,  if  the 
beaten  party  survived,  ftiight,  by  confirming  what  he  had  spokooy 
have  roused  the  endangered  nobility  and  indignant  people  to  d 
rebellion  that  would  have  driven  him  from  his  throne.  To  htres^ 
the  combat^  w&s  to  leave  the  dangei*ous  question,  as  Henry  hud  puK 
it>  a  possible  slander  of  Norfolk  on  the  king ;  or,  as  Norfolk'* 
denial  made  it^  a  possible  invention  of  Henry.  The  banishmeot  of 
both  had  the  aspect  of  impartiality;  and  its  public  pretext  was^  to 
prevent  discord  between  their  families. 
HiscoDduct  It  ib  probabl*  that  Richard  thought  his  policy  perfect^  for  be 
shortly  afterwards  made  Lancaster's  banishment  perpetual^  at  tlie 

Mine 

■*  See  the  recbrd  of  this  in  Plac  Pari  both  lA  safe  custody,  vol.  H.    p.  4^;    Wal- 

▼ol.  3.  p.  38*2-^384.    Henry  and    Norlblk  Bingham  reoMirks  tfaat  the  dentfUDe  agaililt 

appear  to   have  been  put   under  arrest,  till  Norfolk  was  issued  on  that  day  twelvemonth 

their  combat;  for  Rymer  contains  an  order  on  which  he  had  caiised  the  duke  of  GIou- 

10  the  governor  of  Windsor,  to  keep  them  cester  to  be  suffocated,  p.  394. 
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-mme  time   co^ofisGatiBg  all  his   estate* ^^^ ;-r-alarmi?d  aeventeeia    chap. 
4}oiiiiii6s  with  tbe  threat  of  attacking  thein^  and  of  subjecting  them  keigk  of 
to  tfeftsooable  punidounent,  for  the  measures  adopted  aleven  years  ^^^^^^  ^ 
hefom  on  the   down&l  of  his   fBivourites;   thus  driving  them  to 
cqb£^s»  to  his  agents  /that  they  were  traitor^  and  then,  to  redeem 
t^eior  lives  by  large  payments^*®; — exacted,  by  letteics  patent  seat 
to  jevery  .county,  oaths  and  x)bligations  of  impUcit  obedience,  toxia 
trary  to  law,  aad  reposing  ^very  one  to  future  peril  ^nd  extort 
tioiis^^^; — banisfaed  the  eaitl  of  Noithumberland,  and  his  popular 
aon  Hotspur,  as  traitors,  and  confi9cated  their  estates,  because, 
understanding  that  their  destcuction  was  meditate^,  they  excused 
Aemselves   from  attending  him^^^  ;-r-and  then  went  to  Ireland 
with  a  seourky  bs  absolute,  as  if  he  had  left  no  disQontent   or 
dangw  :bebind  him.    It  is  clear  that,  he  had  now  determined  to  bo 
the  tyrant,  and  he  held  the  consequences  ia  defiance  ^^. 


*••  Before  He!|ry*s  departure,  the  king  re- 
Initted  four  years' of  his  banishment,  possibly 
as  a  peace>o(fering  to  Henry's. father,  the 
duke  of  LiDca9ter.  But  the  duke  dying 
shortly  afterwards,  the  royal  policy  changed. 
H«o^  Ihen'  became  duke  of  lAuoaster,  and 
thereby  CQore  formic|abIe.  His  sentence  was 
then  arbitrarily  made  an  exile  for  life,  and 
ail  his4)roperty  wosaeiaed* 

'^  On  these  violent  measures,  see.Wals. 
p.  396 ;  and  Plac.  Pari.  p.  420.  By  this 
miquitouB  plan  he  raised  vast  nuns,  •'  Pro 
benevolentia  sua  rec.uperanda."  Wals.  The 
Wank  charters,  called  **  Raggemans,"  which 
he  coVEipelied^  were  Aftecwards  ordered  to  be  . 
returned  to  the  cities  and  counties,  and  to  be 
burnt.     Plac.  Pari.  43%; 

■»"  Wals.  396.     Plac.  Pari.  411.     This 
banishment  made  the  people  of  London  say, 
^  Tliis  hatred  and  rancour  comes  from  the 
king's  counsel,  which  will  destroy  him/ 
...  "».Frc^$s.c.  403.  pp.  394, .295. 

^  The  infatuation  of  Richard  is  <^tr^- 


Never 


<li9*ry>  «vcn  from  Froissart's  expressions. 
He  says,  c.  101.  p.  290.  that  the  strangling 
of .  Gloucester  hful  caused  such  noise  an4 
muripurs  through  England^  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  destroying  and  deposing  the  king»  if 
Lancaster  had  sot  aUay^  them.  That 
when  Henry  left  London,  40,000  persons 
were  in  the  streets,  lamenting  liis  departure ; 
and  the  mayor,  with  a  great  number  of  the 
chief  citizens,  accompanied  him  to  Dartford. 
c.  95.  p.  280.  That  the  king  and  his  counsel 
4Uight  ■  to  have  considered  how  often  the 
people  of  England,  and  especially  of  London, 
had  strongly  murmured,  and  were  murmur- 
ing against  him.  p.  ^9.  That  the  seizure 
of  Henry's  inheritance,  was  acting  too  much 
against  right  and  reason,  to  the  displeasure 
of  too  many  respectable  persons  of  England ; 
and  that  things  could  not  last,  nor  continue 
long  in  this  state,  if  not  amended ;  and  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and 
commons  of  England,  thus  expressed  tbem-r 
selves,  p.  290.  And  that  when  the  Londoners 

heard 
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Disafftciion^  #«iig^^<fl)»«HnOihe9itktiloil^eitbei«'*v^dfedt  dr  <!l'efayeil'tfa«di 
of  the  nation,  j^l^jg^  i»A«ta*ee<jfl*ei(a«tf  fett^ol^ntW^'xtajr  'to  ftel^,^  Hiirk 
general  cMittoti<ftWJititi't«lifeefrgkjiii!tttlb«'t)egttri'^^^  ''Tife^cHuitt^ 
tooMiifeifellpfri£l^y4iifi(l«<in^nbdftdL  '-TWrtf-wai'  an ''nhi«i^^x- 
sitnatidn'^itiBt  etHe«.k«igiottl5r'i6tti%d'«ft#  hw  pleaiiite^'  ^d^'^Bft 
^vditbW£is»&ditiriBDpe«id«MEid  to  eacih^ytyr;  ^<'Tbel^gk^^lj!m^ 
AclvHtflf  Biriirdtadwowrili'^iJnov^'Jthlhg.  '=Sihce'(Ii*'teolfc'*dre 
4Mn«jf7a0tfa^  lBBrf|W08p<li«*iii'i:rig&ndl»'  H^'toift^'dnllf^Mie!* 
•onoir  ^itsipolnra-i^UJ  «(i>ibeii, :  boQ0eeingTi^t'Atreasui^,''«ri^ 
^bstM4iiigift]^niIoii>  OJ^i^-  'h^^kiUM  ^OtoacMstfei-  ^^  "AAria^li 
JbMihid»lE^aq3Britf^£jstedslsiii«ttfti i^isle  <vftBant  1»ei-cj^;i atid^'^jbfi 
jiipH  vitt  faKMi:>Uiidw  fanu^Ieft  In>£n^litMl.  ^i/BMrf^oi^'lLafi^g? 
M^  tjJ'Tjei-iniitefll.jhdie  .tb'i^riti^the  'goVeftttnfenl.i'RiawM 
liwflbl ;l»3»aft  dbdt  tber  Toweif!  wth  higi'ptff^aah*,  "'^feFr^^yrft^ 
lid^<illi>M  in£aii0ui^n\nAhdBhfiktaniib€M»'*^'^^  ^'M  li  Jri^mdi 
Henry  in.     9I  ^Sk»\chlamk  or'l^iMlo&.Beli  sdflDM  '>6duh4yifith'i6fh%  ^l^M 

9Hbe«rch%Mib<»p  of  Cantetbd^yunddrtoolttJo  Ibe  th^.  riismh^f?  M 
lMmti1iDV^ociaaneB4idtBguaed.iaaa:pilgriflirv  jS^roe^eJft- tSajfelHI 
flirt lifcyd  a  secret  interview  with  Henry,  and,  describing  the  state 
«£  J&eglfind»^  iatreated  bin  to:  Mtum  Ao^;...  At  iMt^dw  4liftfe> 
no  »As^«r';  but,  leaning^  oh  a  window  which  looked  into  the^r( 
))^.j¥>odKed  oa  the  eateifunse.    Ai-><faiJig<^f  kei-^erecd^itor^tdif 

l'   ■*  .t':4  ■-.■»•..-»!   ^  ;.  ■•  »    ■     .      r  „,„     iit.n-.liii  .V    <!.:n^   it   yd    .11  h: 

beard  of  his  going  to  h^af^,  Utfj  wd,  , ««  ^ rg  hfLinTfl-  nrini»fcftfHi|mw  Jmii 

' -He ncif 6  .to4)i)i,d;sVuctivn.;  c.  ^03, .«. 994.  ^j^^^sg  c^fMiea^^  tniltfiliMmii  lit 

Aid  that  even  many  of  the  baronf,  -k^^  ej^yep.  r/|«l.,#litcfc%V»»v  fkxMMiVw  mfl 

and  esquires  of  England,  whp,  lyent  w^h  t^m  p.  ,»9p.^.,    ,..,.::•.    ...  ■ ",  b*  j  oba  .?.  »r  *JT 

to  Ireland,  were  discontented,  with  him.  .l^nd  ^  .^^^  ^^^  •l*«^N*:  rhmtUfi 

very  often  sa.d' Our  kmg  governs  b.nu^lf  eBajIfer/^-ta^i  P^^ft^Tl-    '^    *<»»    « 

^fV^hshly, and  trusto bad  counsel,  p.a^-  ^^  r«r;frtoTi«4  «:     .«ti;i  .oVf 

II  joV 
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**  Walfl.  597*  alBo  Froisaart's  deacription,  toL  4*  c,  (![}•,. . 

-'^  ft.  s^.  »••.-.  Bien  six  iepmaiaes 

■Ml  M  tile  hhtmj  of  tbk  jiart  ^  Ike  life  of  <f  Angleterre— 

Ki&tfd  IL  by  •  Tttuch  gMlkmn,  wlio  Tant  taU^mig  antnSn^lfft.  Hwl. 


rtcf  CMj^bMl  wteh'a  Oatcon  knigbt,         "*  Harl.  MS.  c.  5. 

MM  10  the  ihig  in  Irelabd.       *  **  thh  oobleuum  is  tbuft  described  In  ibis 

I«lli  wtitliib^iJk  yefyimMmfVtiScbrbjine.  MaWsmpt:—       '    ' 
Tke  MS.  adorned  wiUi  iHmninatioas  poar^         Hardi  estoii  et  iter,  comme  lions; '   ' 

trate  ^  Hjdipg  «MBls  of  eacb  diapter,  is  ,    Et  si  faisoit  balades  et  cbanf ons, 
im    tbe    Britisb  Mmpis^.  HariaiaQ  MS&        Ronideaulx  et  laiz 
Mo.  1S19*    Its  ftrsi  km  cbapten  deacriba        TVes  bienetbel  si  n^estoiuS  qoe  bo&Siiays. 

yoL.lL  li 


the  JFrq^,  court  !^,   twvielledi  to,BFCtog»e#i  awM*fiftt»rt^ 
with  three  ships^  haviisg  only  fifte^  liaioes  w  koighlts  '^  ImMotia^ 
l^nj;  landed  at  Ravenapur,  ip  YorkeJure,  m  dw  begiorajg  of 
^illji  ^^d  .W9P  .^on  joiflad  by  the  Pbiscya  .and  others  so  Mgtebf^ 
f^t  w.ashort  time  he,i^M  at  the  head  of  60,000  men^^.'     ?'  i* «. 
Purwg  these  tnuisactions,  Richard  wa«i  piinumg^iid^ivmiib 
9€»raonal  cx/edit.^^,  J;$ut  with  much  sufierihg  to  this  Bxmjtfnmilim 
w^aft  of /suf^l^,  his  Irish  war  ^^^«     At  this  upost  'Criticfll  JMMUlUii^ 
wheijt..  ev^    hour  was  pre^joant  with   evil  «dihi£J  battssii^ttb 
adverse  wind  kept  hioii  for  sdx  weeks  without  •ny.:oiw»  finlai 
;{j[^g^4  ^^*    A^  Wt  it  changed ;  and  he  then' reoetfrad  the  imwip 
pepted .  tidings  of  .tl\e  arrivals  and^ progress  oi  Hoiryv  and  tUsk  l&e 
^^b^^p.  of .  Canterjbmry  had  .been  eoduurtuig  the  pee|fle  to  ^nmw 
D^tioit,  and  declavmg  that  he  had  received  ttbttll  fran  the  Fopil^ 
firamifpig  remifision  of  iuqs  to^  «U  who  should  assist  :it^^^ 
advipid  th^  king  to  sail  immediately^  to  meet  the  dai^er; 
thought  it  nH>re  pradmtthat  hediouU  not  g»  titthe  eevU  «^ 
vit)b^  hii  ^fmy%  fu»d  that  the  aarl  of  Salisbuiy^  simdd  *ppMede 
liiro,^fM)4  Pf^Iect  all  whp  v^ere  di^MMed  ;in  Engkhd  tomppmi  hisu 
M  6saf^  H^uift  JQin^  the  eapcl  firopi  Wales  mod  Chesfanre,  ta  'tUe 
|ipp%ei^  of  .40,000  mffo^but  apt  sestag  the  king,  ^6.  arrived 
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Richard 
lands  in 

Wales; 


Remains  at 
Conway 
casile  in 
disguise. 


eighteen  days  later,  ^ey  gradually  dropped  off,  till  not  an  hundred 
men  remained  with  the  earl,  who  retired  to  Conway  castle; 
awaiting  the  king. 

When  Richard,  on  his  landing,  found  the  formidable  state  of 
Henrry's  army,  and  reflected  on  its  determined  and  necessarily 
djesperate  spirit,  he  shrunk  from  the  danger  of  giving  it  battle,  and, 
leaving  his  troops  from  Ireland  at  Milford  Haven,  under  the 
oommaiid  of  the  diike  of  Albemarle,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  4 
poor  priest,  that  he  might  not  be  recognized,  and  at  midnight  set 
off  ppvately^^^  for  tlw  fortress  at  Conway,  with  his  half  brother 
Ijxedpke  of  Exeter,,  the  loyal  duke  of  Surrey,  and  twelve  other 
frisemris..  fixefter  ndvised  the  king  to  send  to  Henry,  to  know  what 
hiA  wishes  or  intentaons  were.  This  counsel  was  adopted,  and  the 
.^okes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey  ^^  undertook  the  commission.  The  army 
at  Milford  finding  itself  deserted  by  the  king,  gradually  dispersed. 

The  king  and  Salisbury  continued  at  Conway  in  great  alarm  and 
flgifta*ian.  They  soon  quitted  this  place  for  Beaumaris,  about  ten 
imles  distaiK^e;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Carnarvon  cattle,  a 
faancbqme  and  strong  place,  with  pleasant  woods  for  hunting.  Here 
the  king  awhile  abode,  his  face  often  discoloured,  regretting  his 
destiny,  and  cursing  the  hour  and  the  day  when  he  went  to 
loelfimd.  He  addressed,  with  great  earnestness,  his  prayers  to  the 
Kirgin  Mary  for  assistance  ^^^,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
king  of  France  would  feel  for  him,  and  assist  him  ^^^.     He  found 

the 


I*  Lors  8*avisa  que,  sans  dire  nul  mot^ 

Se  partiroit  a  minuit  de  son  ost 
.  A  peu  de  gfnit..   Car  pour  rien  il  ne  vot 

Estre  aper^us. 

De.robe  estrange  fu  la  endroit  vestus 

Comme  un  prestre,  qui  a  peu  de  menus ; 

Pour  la  doubte  qu'ilt>t  d^estre  cogneuff 

De  ses  nuisans. 
This  dress,  in-the  illvmiiiation,  is  represented 
t0  be  a  black  cowl  and  «  scarlet  habit. 

IVIS.  lb. 


***-•-  Le  hpa  due  de  Soudray 

I    Qui  f»  loyal  jusqa's  la  niort  et  iragir. 

;a    •••-    •  ..       't.  -.      ,/HS..Ib.- 

■"  Disant  souvent 

<*  Doulce  Vierge  Marie! 

Secourez  moy.  Dame !  mercy  vous  crie  * 

MS.  lb. 
'*?  En  doulce  France  certamentyespoit^' 
Que  mon  beau  pere  .    •)  ..i^.' 

Si  en  aura  au  cuer  douWir^amyef^ 

MS.  lb. 
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the  castle  withoirt  eitlrer.  garrison,  or  pcovisions.  There  vroB  nothittg  C  H  AB 
but  straw  for  him  to,  lay  upon;  and,  after  enduring  this  Estate  of 
great  poverty  for  five  or  six  days,  he  returned  to  .Conway,  i'.  ^icmM^mxi. 
The  dukes  reached  Henry  at  Chester,  who  received  them  couTr  Henry's  plan 
teously.  He  heard  the  earnest  address  of  ExJeter^and  toldlthdm  the  J^^^^j^bgt 
king  had  not  considered  their  rank,  in  sending  them  for  messeogess, 
and  intimated,  that  he  might  detain  them  a  week  foe  his^  answeK. 
They  pressed  for.  an  immediate  dismissal,  lest  they  should-  be 
suspected  of  treason.  Surrey  was  committed  to  the  ca^itig;  'biit 
Exeter  was  allowed  to  be  at  liberty.  Henry  secured  a  stiong 
fortification  near  Chester,  with  all  Richard^s  treasure ^^'^^  and  then 
lield  a  council  of  his  adherents.  The  aorchbifihop  reminded  him^ 
that  Richard  was  in  Wales,  a  very  defensible  cotintry,  from  its 
mountains,  and  therefore  advised,  that  an  amicable  message  shootd 
be  sent  to  him,  professing  a  desire  of  peace,  requiring  that  a 
parliament  should  be  summoned,  when  those  who  were  guilliy  of 
his  uncle's  death  should  be  punished,  and  declaring  that  the  kii^ 
arid  Henry  might  be  good. fiends-  The  prelate  is  charged  with 
having  recommended  this,  because  the  sea  being  open  to  Richard 
at  Conway,  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  him  into  their  power^^  • 
This  (deceitful  counsel  was  adopted,  mid  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  selected  to  be  the  instrument  to  carry  it  into  execution.  What 
can  be  more  expressive  of  the  low  state  of  moral  principle,  in  all 
orders  of  the  country ,.  tluui  these  tsansactions  ?  NorthumberlaiKl 
set  off  with  400  laxx^ers  and  1000  archers.  Henry  said  to  hin^  «t 
parting,  ^^.  Fair  cousin,  be  careful  to  accomplisb  your  enterpdiM^  i" 
and  the  earl  replied,  "  Either  by  reason  or  by  subtlety,  I  will 

biing 

^  Car  il  y  ot  cent  mile  marc  et  mienU  .  JX'aotPes  joyanlxgrmtfoMOii^           ? 

D'tetorTiDS  >dfor^  3k>y  conter 

Que  le  bon  roy  Rlchart  la  «ii  tresor  Qua  deux  cent  mille  mar  d'or  estiniir, ' ' 

Faifloit  garder  H  «i  avoit  encor  ^  MS.  lb.                                  MS.  lU 

Ii2  ■      ' 
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j^j^^^^^       Bttdhwdb  §tiip  ^Itatt^nAe^A^iVibipi^  it  vas Msurreoddrecl' 

aniiedbfcdlowejariiii^  ambifi^  UssK^vtiihiiisaj^^ 

saw  either  him  or  the  king^MlHe ?thttix  |)inaeai4ed  taiCoiiw^jmid'' 
ii|fof8^i^»tal.4X)n|tte  Me^laegm  his  lapoesiSpL^Mih 

dMlltli%  Ibfftriiefi^  Hertheb  itatei^'t 

Aai  JImIyif^dbed9 1%ial^  didd^  ^goodiando 

tariK  fjii<^j;c)khaAjsUKridbnaifl4bf^^  ijiisiiiee:(m  tfaiBM^iMimribhoiilAibe  -^ 
i)ftdie€lo(ttliblt;aopai!|iaiDbkMj(ish0Ti^^  rcbni^ned  M  {W^ldbdmirixr^ 
that^fiemig^  ih0iiUj|)B(.iiHidei6ie  gimtidij^^  d£  iAekih^om^r 

^ilkasbAiiaax  >aBdi(fatnoE»tfii^ihad  ^been'&dx/Ui  hjoiidnbii^iear?!}.  Xinto 
tiieee/dfiKD ^)ahqvk[  ibeiiak|[aAgDed^TWKl^i  the  jddi:d8i:qf  i(Ei^^ 
9bffBejv^A%'i^adLx>frSahi^bQi7^,<;aiid  the  faishopc^f  Cai£al6,'whoihad> 
adiirifiiedodie  ^ngttb  put' bis  tiniele  ito  .death  p  and r  that  he  shbiild 
tfacsIhaJkin^j^aiiii  loni^tmtbiinedijjnffais  juijlaaagy^  mho:  ^lanAd^Qomt 
OBnUjsJhBeM^  i^>fhnmlflyb*a^t»lm'|)ardiD^^  hefimfald) 

svckf  j«odAU4U9nq>oii/ttie>slad0a^  b0iintsreaiaB^^fl»^»ti9r 

dbiUxm^MnifiniiDta'tli^  o  iKv'.i  ,/    .iiiir..'4  )()^/^^iw^)  Ji  Vir.ft 

Motuat  J^CQie  cfHB^£xfyriof lithisH  ;^ddYnft.jis  ieuffieteq^  rermhuiginjilt  LWas-r 

Mof^^om^^^  tHfaqiptfyoteiftda^qiiidle^^  pafidjv.ofitfaip fkiog(hii]>aatf^(f  He! 

I^daodtbe   jBbfec^cio  beqflpte^  piiaKiHecidad  ^.^(A%;iocds,ive.'iniittj 

grant^hibjdeqiifittd?  )(f  LseeJ mB)^otker^vfH^;i>fkll'iiBi\}Laitr, r  jqitiiiiistu 
pbnrei^eik  vfias^iasjii  dga  v  IButlL'^wtaaDiTonjrbu, .  thkfe  hertshalliidiei  ^ 
a  bitter  and  a  certain  death,  whdtev^d  ihi^aflaiisaflnqirff^dGoafJt 
tjniv!  -Ti'vbiic.Hl;:5hn/.iaDiifif:r-jj;oT[o  'kjo-I  hh\  iiJiy;  b'  l  ilj:?i-]l'jrf  Jnntfaidlr 


"•  Jc  vcflis  /dirai  ,  r  i         i        i  ^^V*  *8t  perdu.  Vous  kvee2  comnajp  mpy, 

MS.  lb.  *  Quelque  chpse  qi]^  j€  lui  assfimre/     ,       .   . 


•^J^ut  ^  Beaux  Seigneun !  noun  lai  feroni 
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immmr^smmM'  BffUkig^  th^uWe]l^^  iJimtihtA 


viii 


HiaJiring   ty«;  OTttied  his  jowkf  pbu^baiiitidiclteryp 'heliitrttt  ihei        ^ 

sinmrit^/h6^>aeooto|xiaied(^in  t^di  10  mirl  lodiio  W63 

tUe  tr^U-beiiig  M  the  hationy  /itetaiught^  j)^athefl(iw]ai^  yjimWvab 
dwn  dmip  iisdiJCioniirilNitedito.prqdukeLit  Wit&'  ,i'^sdfjpdtI^iQii4;llati 
GQMilA!iio(iha;vb/eDkted  m  a3soiio4iiiinntfi|)BBd^  dyeJ 

iMih^^rsoli  dbdlffdctlm  of. ;fa^  jaibj^otH  ^^dukilbB .jjuf onal  ^tit>J>9[^«a 
£ewc'xli4>i»i.' £a  £tU  hk.  ooiiTj^rKidioQs  5s6lth»hkicoii£dciDtial  ^nMBs^fBcit 
ditdliillyrceooideArby  1:^  beihpailkniildidrefis  m^t^essilfifi: 

aocttsaibliii'&ripastiniflcondui^  fi4ipdse  (cdpressedJ 

oS«lbediterrOk»'>iiki(^  lip  twupe^epbikrbfotilffi^^ 

€Ul0CDi^hM(s^«lidm^  vidta^  ^.W^Ifind  adUiiiig  tait;ae^  vd^Dhdioiiiis 
of riva^^biiGe  ;(£fiih;li^risjgn|»^^2^heBlad^  Nnfft^acdbBflaDdi 

t^ldeo^ivd  Iibn'.rjlitsskiiiate^praye]:^^  ai^&hi^  {ooBifiiitdtabQao 

The:waaknesbdr;.Mliiitj  of  .the  mmdidiiaticsaddioqiiteidpl^ 
fearful  change  of  fortune  without  one^ooraLimptesttaniot  pBB(|0nkiaik 
rdrafU^tion^ioticxiBpr  sa&pmab  vef  -its  cnvy^presfibuiombiliilEfif,  ->mlist  iBouaA 

JmikhdifM^^eAj^BXidipet^^  :3Biit/thk|ikmfdBt(&kiowKt|in^     t^k^.  -'  4 

takioiis^)of,^Aeo^pli6ii,'  UfibshaUd  beiifODeasilj  ^entliapped ofoJE>itiiai    ^^'^  "^"^"^    ''j 
aliodiev^in  t-yfhdm^  IhH  thad  6Yerp  dtosdm  tojm4>ectii9jdp'=>'bi]dr  daJiisvs 
i]»iaiiibBlthati  alikitg^/degreQ  Ro^foiljv'Slwayi  dceoitlpanieB  nriee^  ondq 
theoSdn^ihgiirfhsMelkit  Lines  t>ipro(ttiri«^  .id.iob  nirm  r)  k  iwn-  r  )t  [O  s 

(itii^ard,  self-satisfied  with  his  hope  of  out-manoeuvring  his  adver-  King 
saries  lyhfe^lf«ttll^^^oftB^        surrendered  himself  ftp^"'«y  tMi^JSK- 
selfiX  deSr '  'M"h  J^jfortljupjg'^^^  ,Jjq  Jfi«!iigSft]tH|a^4  S^V^  **"^ 

selves^eft^tl!i*P^aft%f^*m^ittiflW  each^  otiier ;  and  both  peris.^ed 
viQlflnaiji ;  Richard,  by  those  whom  'he  meant  to  circu^\»it ;  the* 
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PART     earl  and  bis  soii  by  the' man  for  whom  be  acted  this  treachery; 

They  journeyed  togeflier  in  specious  amity;  but  when  the  king, 

BTCHARPii.  passing  the  rocks,  ^aw  the  ambush  rise,  with  their  spears  bristling 

'  arbuhd  him,  he  exclaimed,  "lam  betrayed;  can  this  be  true? 

0  God  of  Paradise,  assist  me !  ^^  The  narrator  of  these  interesting 
scenes,  who  was  accompanying  the  king  here,  says,  "  We  were  all 
thrown  intb  a  state  of  bitter  doirbt;  Iwished  then  that  I  had  been 
in  France,  for  I  saw  them  all  almost  in  despair  ^^V  The  king 
wais  so  near  the  soldiers,  that  he  could  not  escape ;  on  one  side  the 
sea,  on  the  other  the  rock,  forbad  it.  He  burst  into  such  lanien- 
tations,  that  it  was  pitidt)Ie  to  see  him.  He  exclaimed  often^ 
"True  God!  what  mischief  and  trbuble  I  shall  have;  I  see  that 
this  haan  is  carrying  us  to  the  duke,  who  little  loves  us.  O  Virgin 
Mary!  sovereign  queen!  have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  perceive  that 

1  am  lost  if  y^u  do  not  deign  to  visit  me.''  The  king  was  convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  His  friends  did'Viot  exceed  twenty- 
two^^.  He  complained  mucli  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  arid 
frequently  said  to  him,  "  I  see  that  I  am  dead  without  redemption  ; 
for  I  am  sure  that  duke  Henry  hates  me.  Alais  1  why  did  we 
believe  this  earl  upon  his  plighted  faith  ?"  The  earl  here  came  and 
kneh  before  him,  aiid  apologized  for  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
men,  on  the  pretext  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
The  king  told  him,  that  he  did  riot  want  such  attendance,  that  it 
was  not  what  he  had  promised  him,  and  that  he  would  return 
to  Gonway.  The  earl  answered,  that  he  must  carry  him  to  the 
duke,  because  he  had  promised  to  bring  hini  within  ten  days. 
He  caused  bread  and  wine  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  wha  dared 
not  refuse  it.     After  their  dinner,  they  proceeded  to  Flint,  where 

tliey 

^  han  furent  tous  ea  amere  doobtaace.  ^  Ainti  desoit  le  roy,  qu!  nul  ptioir  '  ' 

J'easseTDulubien  alors-estre  en  France.  N'avoit  droit- la  ' 

Car  je  les  vy  pres  de  deseaperance.  Car  noM  ne  fbmes  que  vingt,  ce  me  sembl^ 

MS.  lb.  Ou  Vint  deny.  MS.  tb. 
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they  rested.    All  that  night  the  king  passed  in  great  di^qvi^et.    Jie    chap. 
saw  his  enemies  on  all  sides,. desiring  to  put  him. to  death  as* a         ^^ 
tyrant.  He  passed  the  lingering  hours  in  recollection  of  h^s  queen;  HicftABuDi;. 
in  exclamations  to  her  father,  the  French  king ;  in  vain  vepcation         '       ' 
that  he  had  trusted  Northumberland,  "  who  ha^  delivered  m»  juito 
the  hands  of  the  wolves.     I  doubt  we  shall  all  be  killed<,,for  ^ese 
people  have  no  remorse.    May  heaven  confound  them^  both,  t^^ 
bodies  and  their  souls  ^^!'' 

Henry  marched   from  Chester  to  FUnt,   with   all ,  his  power,  Henry 

T^-   1        1  1        1  1  -1      1  •     advances  to 

above  100,000  men.     Richard  rose  early,  heard  mass  with  ,his  Flint; 
friends ^^,  ?ind  then  ascended  to  the  castle  walb,  where,  they  frqptfjd  *^-^"8-*3^^- 
the  sea.    He  there  beheld  his  adversaries,  advsincing ;  he  bearer thae 
soimd  of  their  horns  and  trumpets;  and  xecopimended  himself  ^ to  .: 

heaven,  again  inveighing  against  the  earl  who  had  entrapped  .Ijipi. 
He  wept  much,  and  his  confidential  friends  mourned  with  hija^^L 
The  archbishop,  preceding  the  rest,  came  and  fell  at  the  king's  fe^t^ 
who  raised  him^  took  him  apart,  and  conversed  a  loi^  time  with 
him.  The  prelate  endeavoured  to  contort  his  sovereign,  ap^  to 
assure  him  that  his  person  should  be  safe^^^  Soon  HenrjV^ 
seen  approaching  with  his  great  and  splendid  force.  It  was  led 
by  the  celebrated  Hotspur.  It  wound  along  between  the  seg.  and 
the  lofty  rocks  that  edged  the  sands.     Neither  hedge  nor  bu^sh 

interven^, 

««  <«  Or  est  trop  tart,  las!  pourquoy  cren-         ^  This  author  says^  "  1  believe  jthat  in  this 

mes  nous  mortal  worlds  no  creature  whatsoever,  whQ- 

"Northomberlant  ?  qui  en  la  main  des  loops  ther  Jew  or  Saracen,  could  have  seen  these 

Nous  alivrez?  Je  me  doubtc  que  tous  five  together,  without  having  great  pity  and 

^    Ne.serons  mors«  compassion  in  his  heart  for  them.      MS.  lb. 

"  Carcclegenscyn'ont  en  eulx  nulremors,  The  five  were,  the  king,  the  earl  of  Salis- 

Dieux  leur  c^nfonde,  les  ames  et  les  corps,  bury,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  two 

MS.  lb.  knights,  Scroup  and  Ferbrice.  lb. 

^  One  knight  with  them  would  not  take         ,«.  q^  ^j^jg  conversation,  the  writer   de*- 

off  **  la  devise"  of  his  lord  the  king,  which  ^^^^^^  «  ^j,^^  ^j^^  ^^^  j  .j^^^  ^.  ^^^ 

was  the  Slag.    He  was  the  last  that  camwl  ^^  ^^^y  ^f  Salisbury  told  me  afteriwuwis"— 

the  o^der  of.  Richard  in  England.     MS.  lb.  ^s  in  the  text,  MS*  lb.       .  -  .i)  ^^  :.  ' 
wU)€hjK)W  begins  a  prose  narration.  '.      , 
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lamest.  ^W^^  stti  0oWH^t<f<1&i)i^Mi(ili  btt^,'<iblili^^iiislfiNfe 


i)Ai{^m^Jtlft^|)roilfl4  !dtt9Wewd»  :Bii^bld'lo  ^idb  tei^  Wlk 

k^  ti^^tK<d)^ahd(^iigdiho)i»l5»ngo9sfaffad  timuH  nshdsi^^Mmt 
itite^  ijet>^«b  ^coiit«riQdvil£iiiJtf4t^fll^aM  otiillbMdqfftQnl^^^Uap 

^aJ"  ,ea*  «^^.ns  «uoTomj»b  ibriT    ".nrwrl  ritivv  ob  Iliw  uo^  ftaffnr 

one,  has  fear  «id  fright,  for  nature  facbes     Uond  ii\XngU8h  for  their  aaif ty.  *'TBa  2 

|4|)i|g  eke ;  and  for  myMlf,  I  never  was  to  not  be  alaritieil  at  any  thing  yo«  Me  t  Wp 
terrified  before."  He  and  hi*  friend  then  war  me,  and  I  will  warrant  your  livat.'  T)lto 
found  out  one  of  tlM  htraMa,  and^di^s^H  AMiilJbce  mMk  «•  vtrry  joyfoL"  MSuIb. 

H  A  U.JOY 
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5«ife:*liiBii:led<flwfe .'  'R*fiNif4rf?vipliK5fi<*l>^^  — • — 

nibiiMrb«iwi^sii&t)N¥^  imt^^m^il^^ifmfk^  tSHht^mnmsiKt 

aurt hated Ho^l;ir!il}ie.lawi/^iti^«M  §Mkm*i0^Ait^immi^^ 

iai^^  iilflirtbbf>«fflMaidkedb  Lan^oabttyMVrAMd^jNVywr^i^t^^ 

ywfiirr/nynp)Ait>t»ffflfeet  tfaflpy  r/JH^i^Biy  >tnlLtf»>  |M|NJ!9%j'VM» 
>aiii  gnd  finkd  ofiJutncl/Stdr  ,&r  >«fMi!  ^do^^iicqfi^ci^pRI^ 
fignHdr)  onllUie  -jiiinioW  tf>tl&'/ci>nqiiaMigi4ibfb  bb^gifill  iinidVP 

:»«id„«ha|>^  PMyU  lidbdaco5^n^iiQfoth«^ii;hhifiip^iff yllK^  ^i^* 
4;(iUeji(«pi)piH«dlQin  <»?ittf tfi%iffaratheliOMBfeo,Ap  ^iliytb^  fMUr 

iMbX  you  urill  do  with  him/'  Their  clamoroiui  answer  wat »  "  Let 

qtf4  i«%«  «!>'{  j^itli  ^««  IB  b'trm/ilu  3d  Sua  a  atw  in^u  I  ,!i^^/iu  loj  /;  #,  .  -<,./  r^g^g 
Ullfr    '.i^vihiKi'^jim.iflwlliw  I  bill*  ^(U.f£  \n     mu  Sn.l   «.fl  b.j<i    ^H     *" ';  .»i>4  irtnTiKi 

YOI..U.  Kk 
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P.AR*f'    i»T*.^ttr  aiitbo^,  '"  if  «urdn^^ne  Loofd  had  come  down  from  heavenf, 

III  • 

he  could  ]^Qt  l^^yie^  x^^peii^ad  gijeater/'     At  St-  Paul's,  Henry,  having 
li^lcHARDn.  pmy/edart  the  great  altar, :  turned  to  the  tomb  of  hb  father,  at  it» 
side,  ivjhicJb  he  had  not  yet  seen,,  and  wept  much  over  it^^\ 

The  record  of  the  "  renunciation''  of  Richard,  states,  That  the  lords 
fthd  knights  there  enumei:ated,  went  to  him  on  Michaelmas  day  in 
the  T^WCT-—- that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  reminded  him,  that  at 
C^waj  he  had  promised  him  and  the  archbishop,  that  he  would 
yialfi  up  and  renounce  his  crown^  from  his  confessed  inability  and 
inm^ciefipy — that  the  king  then  professed  himself  willing  to  fulfil 
w^at.  he  had  promised,  and  desired  a  copy  of  the  act  of  cessiep  for 
his  consideration ;  this  was  given  to  him,  and  they  retired— thajt^ 
aftev  .di|in6ir,  the  king  desiring  up  see  the  duke,  Henry  and  the 
afqhl^i^p  /V^^nt;  to  him  ajid  unversed  with  him — that  the  kingv 
^  Urith  ,a  cbe^rfvil  jcountenance/'  tpok  up  the  act  of  cession,  rqad  it 
aloud,  and  $igi\!^  it,  and  absolved  all  his  subjects  fram  their 
aU^^p^e,.  ^tnd. then  s»d,  that  if  he  had  the  power,  the  dttke  of 
Lfm^^ter  sbp^td,  be  his  successor — that  he  topl^  bis  rii^  of.'gp^ 
from  ,hii^  ingest,  ,apd  put  it.  on.  the  duke's,  as  ^lie  mairk  of  }?|^ 
intetitJK>n  ^d  will^'^l  ]^o>;^.much  of  this  ceremony  wus.hypocri^yi., 
fot^^d  a;^uie$cenice,  or  fict;iott,,;it  is  unnecessary  now  to  i^qfiirel^ 
The.fijfdjeotiojguB  against  the  kingV  re|gn  were  recjorded  in  the  Bf^,, 
^Mfsffoifly  ijf  parliament ^^^.,  U^oxy  ro^.  up,,  and,,  crossing  him^lf 
on.  his  ft^rehead  anfi  breast,  claimi?d.the  cfrown^^*.  ,T^e  lords ^a«j(jl^, 
Mt^)Ki|9|Qs  i^mere  ^ed,  what  they  tlipflg^t  of,  it? ,t][i9yj immedi^telj^i 
Mse^t^  that  he.shauldf  be  the  inking;,,.  ,T^e^  af:chb^hpp,,^p|Ojc.  hinji^^ 
Jby^tlie^ha^d.  ft^  led  him i  to  the.thrf)!^-  ,  j^lef^^^^ne^^^  fl»^ll59!y^I 
a^v^hUe  .befolB  it)  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  it,  amid 


""..Paxl,  Plac  vol.  3.  p.  416.  whe^retheact  ,  chapter  on  our  language^  and    pxo^c  litj^r 
of^Tenunciation  is  printed.                         '            rature.  ;      ,  ,     i. 

»7i  See  them,  Pari.  Plac.  417—422..  "^^ 
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die  shoutings  of  tlie  people.    The  prelate  hai^an^ed  th'cmf.V^    C-HA'JV 
a  sermdn;   and  when   he  'finished,   Henry   made  tm<rth^  *^^^  rei4»*4* 
address *'^  and  the  ceremony  of  his  election  ended/   "Th^'paar-^icHAtii^Ur 
liamentaxy  deputation  went  afterwards  to  Richard  at  the  Towffti 
and  toade  a  formal  renuociaitioti  of  their  alkgianfce,.  eluding  witht 
declanng,  that  none  of  all  the  states  and 'people  would  ihtn6^ 
forward  bear  him  faith,  noor  do  him  obeisance,  ta  to  their  iingv" 
ftichard  tnerely  answered,  '  That  he  loked  not  theiAfter,    Bot^ 
sayde,  tiiat  after  all  this,  he  hoped  that  hiscosia  lirolde  he'igobdnk 
lord  to  liym^'^^.'   Henry  was  crowned  with  die  utoal  solemditiM^' 
and  Richard  was  adjudged  by  'th^  paffiaiment  '^to  a  perpet^ 
prison,  to  remain  there  5ecr€f^  in  safe. custody ^'^Z'  ^.  * 

. .  In  estimating  the  character  of  Rijchard,  we  may  remar}^,'  that  it 
l^as  its  principal  defect,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  axlw^d'a^' 
governed  by  young  men*     All  the  chtoniclcfs,  eVett  his  firieiuk^ 
complain  of  this  imprudence  ^^^    Nothing  rolls  on  «o  easily  md 
HO  safely  as  an  estabhi^ed  government,  if  that  modi^nto  i»dsddtti 
superintends  it,  which  there  are  niature  miiids  ebotigh  in  evei-y 
country  to  supply.     But  no  event  df  life  occurs  wrtibottt  it?  cdtit 
sequences,  and  still  less  the  greater  incidents.     It  is  in*  idte  power 
of  foreseeing  lliese,  that  huinan  wisdom  chiefly  consists.     But  file 
young  love  rather  to  dare  the  ftitu»  than  to  provide  for  it/  Iflieir 
feariessness  concurs   with  their   inexperience   to    deceive   theiil';* 
and  too  late  they  learn,  that  the  events  of  life  are  the  master;s^  not"^ 
thW  servants  of  those  who  attempt  to  command'  what  they  sbttuld 
have  anticipated  and  managed.    Young  himself,  it  \i^as  natural 
tbdt '  BSchard  should  like  the  young.     But  the  possessor'  of  th6 

QTown 

"^  Vide  iireceding  Note.  iias  been  a  long  time  mled  and  goiv«nied  bjj^ 

-    *^,  Plac.  Parii  424.  *"  Ibid.  4261.     theicoiiasel  of  children  and  widows/' .'  Plato. 

^  So  die  aFciibishop  in  parliameat:  f*  Tbis  '  'Patl.  41 5.  \Va8  the  king's  another'  intended 
honourable  kingdom  of  England,  the  most     .|^y4iieiiK>rd.^^  widows  ^"^        «^'  ......    '     ' '/  ' 

abondant  angle  of  riches  in  all  the  world,  "*'  '  V  '    j 

K  k2 
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prtiii»hfiifhBBteBlq|  fofedhasriylAfany,  Tgteft{toi^)dDdj[sdfeM^  itangpo^ 


9AfB8(f^ir{)6  ^ciiop8f}1ii}iinti9^iftu$  ri^figo/re^dttvbijinart  hikppyi 

m:jfibmgex'mifgoBM^  iyidmataoib>Aifi  evil 

mU  ^^pcoed  p)raiiitd)dbrio^lebliija];kdj(miu^^  J^s  a^liitsacgr 

i|ro9ef]bnx)JtlnuiifO{nkniftyi^nal^h^^  tiiibeiv'^£idili[(QthiBrj^daitae^<^ 

agitated ;  and  his  ministers  suggested   and  etifar$;edc  hdt^  imd 

fbf^'fcmncih^svifhi^  IraBeo^'^cpfidittuifttd&ngi^ed^ 

«^iBfbe8Md'it^iihMiaHdii^^  i)EdcMbIfid>c(iiiir!2ci;i^. 

idewnitf  (fttbiihini^Dir^a  ai^ 

^ill^ffiXMi^ndejiif  fMheq]nbri^  r3'>nobivo'iq 

eii^d^iai<lvmoTo«ha^ifie^lci^iT¥9brm 

'^vA  iftfpA  faiilildv&g  RfaimdifieBodLqifarjroaoi^dl^  fasnlapByr 

ItoPTaavuQiMDafliiVItl]^  9(00^^  JhaiidIi)^/7cehteII)pkte  ikfieiricjhvitdbnit 

fmaqsqiipiae^^iDVBiitjdbiiouiitBDi^ 

d|ie  jilstaBolficke  AMv/beBiD  aomdbl^niaiii^i^iog  emt^^ykksbaukeiakkf 

3ffa  8?.oiqqo   oJ  Jt!j:»iio«  ?*;^liiuoviii  ir'jjni/l   'ifll  fOonsfoi/  yfl      .msi£s 

,i9Jl&Bfi(i^((«Mi^kM^4hifif'«  |i^#i&|[)bi'r/o>«  Ilke.ttifij^tM^1ig  WxAn^^onho 

iQ  grant 

etore  he  dbb  done,     ne  believes  easily^bad     beeirmore  profuse  of  new  creatiomr  of  nobi- 
^tciH^fltt,  which  will  destroy  him  and  his  king-     lity ;  and  he  granted  annuities  to  many.   He 

,£  c^r  ^tfa^ifl^^  lM^ViMmrilie9Ai»^8Rf al^  ai(|)|«^^4lMid^^ffittbaig(t)0QllcMOW9fga«dv^^^ 

nv^lffda#W^J»^»i'MWtiOT%viaffg^^        4.  jd  ,vTt><;£*di}  did  "^o  as^iii^adDMi  dHi  saibnale 
••  9*«     dioldd  yiJnuoD  eirU  lu  zjni;!  Y'^*»  ^^      .8:)i/:iu  000,00  ?  svodB  og^hi^in  2itf  no  l09qe    • 
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ttiritiHyagaawyigne&/ly4i|ete  and 

ihabaaaoAimiiiith  empldedfvitckMfuilra^d* 

1|09ttitdgfii  ^£^  it£^/iB>ll)uiiiDiirgi^]|ii3lQ^  Ilnoq?%  tiat 

'tescath{aii|B<7o3jB(^rd/k)  faepe^iedl^ttiifiitd^ckiibeBiiaieiaao^^ 
wpdl^fthar'H^  mind^BlBtfrel)b8^  aiihoel  ^l]tfbU^cU»md5ti»lheei|^lMrai^ 

J^)H|^dbslaruQlibfioof<3^Br^ 

>%ry>iiMlit)^a]^iit>fi^  tUfinomitfetrilDynoilwfaii^ 

providence,  ImfttibeeMllkhraap^^TBgim&eiditt^  pocbu  'kuehii«feikaii^ilt 

imUbrblBdibr  d;iBJqpratt£»'>w1glbhbdt  f^bnk  ti&ith4.i{HBtotm/»api(^ 

^ilSniL^hacdtmkc^mm  gout^Qm^n^riebmoB  ome^rJwWA  5>i>tteartetif^  vie 
^.i^em«  By  violence,  the  king^s  favourites  sought  to  oppress  lii€f 
oiHoJdli^i  wd  3ir^i6itkft]iiafih»i»'ove]d^i»wn4  ''byrfFi/okoM^iGbiiiSemer, 

-icjou  10 «floiJii6ia  W3IX  lo  sgutoiq  ^loinnijad      Di;a*^^ii?u5  savdilso  dll      9ai)5  and  art  aiol&a 
^H   .^njiai  oJ  ayrJiuMiiB  b^lnui^*  9if  bdi:  ,  x^i\     -^^niA  did  bfts  mid  ^oxiasb  Ifiw  rf^irfw  .tilMlst 

«CaiidiDg  the  neceflsities  of  h»  treasory,  U  ¥  <lig1i>liHfthiv#MH#iyt'WirfttMf 

«peot  on  his  marriage  above  300,000  marcs,     to  aoy  king  of  this  eottotiy  before*    ^'Q  *' 
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jPi^RT     uPiYJOfit  e^erti6n  of  power  tie  had    recently   exiled.     Wrong  wa? 
[Mnififhedjbywrotigv  till 'almost  everyone  suffered  who  had  used 
MCHAWtr*  itJ    Owe  1esj$o/i   miay    be   therefore    drawn   fr()m   this    unhappy 
pemd,  Tliatwhen  a  political  evil  presses,  to  use  illegal  And  uncfcm- 
stttotional  means  of  removing  it^  is  to  multiply  its  fnischiefs,'  ^4 
to  give  them  -a  continuity  which  cannot  easily  be  terminated. 
..  MYet  tt  is  impoissible'  not  to  pity  this  unfortunate  taKmarch.     Th^ 
(celebrity  ,of  his  father  was  his  first  misfortune,  for  it  interred 
jivith'  dftat   disciplining   education  which  hy^  the  true  ba^s  for 
human  trectitude%     The  accession  to  a  crown  itt  the  age  of  eleven^ 
wRsracontingenfcy  of  nature  which  completed  the-  motal' d^e» 
i^oiabon  which  the  last  years  of  dotage  of  his  grandfather  wenr 
not  ^adapted  to  prevent.     Whatever  therefore  lAay  hiatve  been  fail 
natutal  capacity  or*  disposition,  all  the  causes  of  corrupting  and 
weakening  his  mind,  that  courtly  pleasure  or  pride  4iould  furnkh^ 
were  from  bis  ditnation  in  full  operation  -upon  him  at  that  njgi 
5vhen  their  influence  is  the  least  resistiUe.aod  the  most  peraicMiu» 
|Iuman  welfare  requires  that  the  crown  ishould  be  heteditary ;  ap4 
this  necessity  will  soinetimes  place  it  <mi  a  brow  too  young  feo  wear 
it  so  early,  and  yet  acquire  the  manly  virtues^  which  hardier  lift 
best  produces.     Richard's  moral  imperfections  must  be  censured 
for  the  wke  ef  society,  wfakh  royal  vices  peculiarly  afHict.    But 
it  ia  just  to  consider  him  as  in  a  great  degree  the  victim  of  his 
situation  and  circumstances*     This  is  neither  an  apology  nor  .an 
atonement  for  his  misconduct;  but   it  is  a  claim  on  oixt  'coih« 
passionate  sympathies,  for,  with  such  inducements  to.  errojr^  who 
)s  there  bat  ipightbaveiaUen?  .  /. .  -    .j  -^   - 

-  ^  Richard  appears  to  have  had  a  taste  for  literature.    He  receivedj.,. 
graciously  ProiseartV  book^^;   and  he   stopped    (Joww  »(cm -the 


"*  Froissart's  accqufit.is,,.''  He  o|H»ffl  if     muohi  .  Ha  9Mktd  ine.i>Qi«ib4ti(M/ir«aiMt< 
fnd  looked  within  it,  and  it  pleased  faim  veiy     )  answered,  *  00  Wve.'    I|#  wwovj^kudi  M 

J    ...  .-  ^ 
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Tfcames,  to  ask  film :  tob  book'  soBiq  nm  t^iin^^^^    /In  ^la^l  ^WIjlM:   Ojif-APt 
qf  x)ar  ancient  poet,  wq  niaytrace  the,  .jwflblitJ  j  amfHfewio^.  ptwiuGf4  ^^^^  ^^  , 
bjr.  the  sttccessiv-e  conduct  of  his.  «OT:ereign.     The  Vox  .Cla»ft>ntiai»Wft*5»»ar*' 
discovero  fhe  apprehensions  excited  in  the*  Arst  patt^of  tfte  4<a^^; 
faji'the  uniavonicable'   tendencies    that    appaamd  >in..theT<ir<)i(^ 
character  ^^.    .Iii  the  aoj^inal  preface  to  thO'Confe^aio  tAmanti^ 
tiie  J  king's  amiable  traits  are  brought  ta  QUr  .  Dotiqe:? ^^    ^Inr-^e 
ateqratiQh.  inserted  in  diie  sixteenth  year  of  the  rQlgn  (139&)  wei'bwi& 
r^ated  cocbpkuiDis.'  of  l^a  dIvi»oii9^cf  tl|e»cquntr!^  ^.^^;*  tntiooatic^ 
that  .they  proceeded  from  tjo^niiy  and  cn^elfi}!/®^ ;  trndv^tulmflfO 
bad|  p<it[qn.^  double, fepe^^'%  vhixfh  seem».<tou»lliade»tojthe  AiirieU 
pated  o|unioiM.abtained  or  e^^tortedirom  the  ,JMdget^  r t  AtthcnMmcfi' 
tin\e  Gow^r  se^pis  impartial,  fbr  heampK^es  tbt^/feKM^  «^^ 
hip,^cq)pl^ieflto.we?e  eqoi^     ^rotlg,  ^ftodi-^qja^y^awse  |toi  igratii 


^  HDSVf^f  Qod  IqQifii  iotO'  ti»  book  ^ 
several  places^  and  read,  foe  be  could  read 
and  apeak'fVenA  very  weft,  and  caused  6ne  \ 

^Ib  Tbenisfe  wban  it  was  floweude,"' '    '^ 

So  as  fortune  hif  tyine  sette, 
"My^ibge  lord  perchance  I  metle. 

put  of  my,  bote,  \^baEV  be  j:ne  sigb, 
/  /  m  bad  ic\k  cdme  into  h^  barge, 

.H^nf  Vb^M^jIl  W«  wit|Mh3W  «*  Urge*  . ; 
AmoDges  otber  tbynges  seyde 
^^  ile'bs^fb  ifuVcha'ii^  upoti  me  leyde— 
P^p^e  new.tbyi^e  I^f hiflde  b^ke, .    •  • 
Tbat  he  hymselfe  it  might  loke. 
•  '^' ''   Cfcrt^fe  C^hf^siiiAlm:  ChAL' '^^  " 
t^  "*  See  Notes  73,  &c.  i»  p..^i4* 
'f  I  coAceUe  liueBa  bnes  to  be  applied  tq 

>Algeni!Jlh«m'b8tonb^6jiH*tl*      si   \\ 
Tbat  itoaalice  none  diaiilletb;.      ' 
iSiP^iSetli,  tbat  is  to  preised**-p.'4* 
The  i{id«ti4x^i^nbl»  pm,  U^MlrY*^l09ybi''i 
in  ]tktttfd^-t6llMfiAU' :  '''<>^    t^ :  ►-  :"^''^  *  •»» : 


.of  I  fain  kmgbia  (1^ }  t9ftf  f  it  and  lp«iii  -iriii^  iiig  ' 
private  rx)ou]«  and  was  v^Av  eracigut  .to  m*. 
«ri^"vol.7.*c'te3."''-'"'  '"•    "'^' 


-«•  J'  '   'Ur-^lll.1 


■•<•» 


!  , 


•a 


:r 


*"  -  -  -  Love  IS  fciiie  into  discorde 
.  i  fAiriithaitildtke  ibtb/fedb^de^-' >  >     ^  '< ' 
The  comraon  voice  ▼bi<j6  n^^i^^pgt  %:  *^ 

^W hat  shajl  l^^fall^  here  ofti^jrsLi^  * 

God  wote;  for  nowe  upon  this  tide 

. '  iiMeA«ee.life<«mi9klebnevei-j^'srde'  ;    ' 

Ifi  sondrie  wise  ao  diversed  ,    ,  ,     . 
if-:  « J  ^  i^  ^  • '  J '    '*     *  ^    t  ^  f  • '  • 

7?bat  it  well  mgb  stant  all  reversed* 

He^talks  of  prmcea 
•  '-'.  *-    -    th&t  diden  tbap^uaiss '**'*'*"  ^* 
•,Tl.^brx)i|g}itycap#}ipfl»^flW^^  ,  . 

'"iffs«i*^of)to«iiis;bhl6igia<M:  ^    >.> 
|Th<e  warre  ^olle  no  peac*  piirc^af  e.- .  |' 

'"*    And  lawe  haih  take  hi^^oubfe  face,  ' 
$atlit4j«l5tioehitl^jtff«berhvaW^    •>.'(' 
With'figfatwisenes  k  gone  awaie 
Ami  ttwis  to  leke  x)h  every  halve 
lM«ii't$«ii^'iiie  96t6  Without  saWe.^.  S 


.<«■•••.'  ».*'•>  ."*r^  '}*^*1 


>h  ^/  ()■»>«')•  >i  ».' 
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FABar    €fHM0l  ^    B^t  m  hb  CbnmAe^  wiitlsen  ifter  tibe  Hmider  of  ilie 
^Ww  4f  doMeitort  aai  ^  eseotrtun  of  Amndd,  fats  wvercign  is 


ia. terns  of  iiwiignMir  reproach ^^,  He  imd  praised 
Hmrj  of  hmentet^  when  he  coold  not  have  supposed  he  would 
Ipne.  been  the  kiii^  ^ ;  he  paacigjrricised  hiin  afterwards  with  a 
\Q9g  Litiii  eacoBsiiifla^  but  written  with  bad  taste  ^^.    . 

The  defiuPoneoMnt  of  Ridiard  was  the  melancholy  result  of  a 
dbain  of  evils  in  which  he  had  entan^ed  himself,  and  which  his 
laai;  paroitysms  of  arbitrary  power  had  roused  the  country  to  tenni«» 
Wilis*  Bat  m  every  ease  of  regal  deposition,  such  a  violation  of 
lav,  s»ch  an  infringement  of  individual  right,  such  a  perplexity  of 
^istioe,  such  a  dislocation  of  authority,  such  a  diffiision  of  iosurrec^ 
tionary  principles,  such  a  future  tendency  to  Actions,  such  an 
^xcitemmit  to  ambition,  and  such  a  relaxation  of  public  order 
aod  private  principle,  must  accompany  it ;  that  it  never  can  occur 
with  patiopal  impunity.  It  becomes  at  last  a  mixture  of  reciprocal 
wrong  as  well  as  reciprocal  injury,  and  much  calamity  follows  it* 
Hipoe,  if  a  more  moderate,  wise,  and  dinnterested  condoet  in 

the 

tif  .    .    .    -  But  tlM  fmw  "*  Sm  MS.  Ilk  A  4. 

Of  tktiB  Uial  beae  Uke  wmrldas  s^ite 
Wilk  giNKi  eowMll  Ml  4MMf —  m  j'^  baslw    .    .    .    *    • 

J%%  IB  imtinii  wnlih  iMb:  I  8«iidt  mIo  niMe  mme  kinl, 


Tkm  MHO  Ams  wUcbt  ilM  btad  ii»  Wbiebt  of  Laacstler  m  HiBiy 

T)MMnhcnbiaM^^IbM«:  TIm  hy^  GW  krili  hyw  p 

d?l*^t'^'^*^'^^i'*T  P»Uofkiiygl«fcoae«KlJI 
WitkaHimlMrle — i— i-**— -i—  ^^ 


VtiktiMwdbwaMmfif  tw^M.— ffw  t. 


'•SMllB.11kA4^9iii 
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their  vindictive 's^f^t  ktAt^fetBlif>^ffiT^(liy..>"WP'eM^ 
«%^<feilfotto^aX^y4h^ff^^o^  9B»-^-«*^s^»e^!»<^9fi»Hj8fe!S^ 

'^g»^i»?n]g|Jflllft->rt<»tJrteg^4fa^^l!fey^ 

)«fnfiM^^  i^fmcffif^i^?<i^iifm  ^^»^eieip-abi»4giiiMfe 

nA^$t%i^n<^til«li  <^u^i^i'He')|M^dhdi9illd>«]^(ien9,  WMe 

*iS(^ii^mh  ^R^e^'iy>  4«»e%U!  l)|^')|6l^<){Ruflr«fl  j«  ^sl^lMiilli 

^^Wit  perhaps  there  is  no  mifdake  more  rooted  in  the  vorld»  iban, 

that  Power  is'*j{blfcy.  "FfeV^will  cof^t^,in!I^€^iHi6jfv.tli^.^fi,t 

we  can-do,  it- i»  \MMite^ti9';  yet  almost '«i)iDMenp«lv^''4El|»^^tbu 

fledaGi^lfflgU^'''mi^^gKq!g  priritiple.   ^    .  ••  -  '*';  '  ^"-*^  ^  ^H 

%WWliHH^  iO^lt  iMiM  >»■*•  ft^7il  *4(T  ,     »»«  t.<,aii-  clH»y«tg  <i«}|ifW»  M<.r 

WETbave  Richard g  person  and  character  remaulRg:  nfi rti(11(iM  if  iBIi i  ■  JMiij|1iiiT  and 
thus  drawn  by  the  Monk  of  Eveshau  : —  aaaeHSiis'^^llf  MWtflil^,'*ffi  AtlifaHMyAtd  ia 
"  A  fair,  rouad  and  ftminkic  face,  gomatimw     onitf  "ejfe^f Jli  ^j^&ftTJBt^'tiefHKir  ^thnii 

of  gifts ;  extravagantly  flplmd^AJ^  JiyiMitty-a»yMy .  4)iW")1ili^Q>>(nged  imder^e  pretext 
tainoieiiU  and  drew;  timid  9tliiMMM^'^ff^f9fti4iiiBf^]iitlg^  Hist. Rich; 

ful   in  foreign    war;    ilii||ij|lf i  j^jL^  i^i»dfi»  Mfti|^-  fM^»<f 
rapacious  at  home ;  devoted  to  ImyifliM^  q/^  laavcv  «i^  ^atH it^  w^^^^ 


Vi;ijB.*j 


Vol.  II.  L  i» 
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I 

C  H  A  P.    VI.       , 

HISTORY   OF    THE    REIGN    OP    HET^TKY   THE    FOURTH. 

1399—1413. 

PART  ^T^ME  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  short  and  disturbed.  He  had 
^^^'  ,  •  ^^  gained  the  sceptre  firom  the  unpopularity  of  the  preceding 
sbvei^ign ;  not  from  his  own  pretensions,  plottings,  ambition,  or 
^eculieo-  desert.  The  majority  of  the  nation  wiriied  the  removal 
erf  Richard,  stud  they  gratulated  Henry  wiikh  warm  aoclamationsi 
because'  he  presented  himself  as  the  substitute ;  because  his  repvn^ 
tatibA  wsis  £dr;  and  because,  from  his  affinity.  >to  the  royal  blood, 
he  was,  though  not  the  next  ^ititled  S  yet  sp  near  lib  right,  that 
tiis  elevation  made  the  smallest  legal  breach  in  the  successida, 
which  <m  such  a  dislocation  of  the  sovereign  power  by  violence, 
?aid  under  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  nation,  would  Occur.  But 
however  varnished  by  plausible  or.  reaspiiiable  pretextvho^^yjai: 
popular  or  seemingly  expedient  or  even  inevitable,  it  was  i^tiit'iiii 
acquisition«<^, power  by  force,  without  r^ht ;  an  invasiiofi^.  pff^thi^ 
supreme^  authority  by  a  grandson  indeed  of  Edward  iir.  hat  stffl 

^  The  earl  of  ^arcb,  descended  from  Lionel     fathei:,  was  the  next  heir  to  Richard^  an4'  ii^ 
duke  of  Clarence,  theelder  brother  of  Hmirfs     strict  hereditaiy  xight|4)receded  ^^y^-,    \^ 
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by  a  subject,  and  contxary  to  the  national  rules  of  hereditary    CHAP, 
descent.     It  could  not  stand  upon  its  own  merits.     It  rested  upon  ^^^^^  ^^ 
the  necessities  made  by  the  vices  o£  others.     It  succeeded  by  die  henrt  it. 
temporary  support  of  the  great  and  populace,  and  principally  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  clergy ;  and  it  bad  no  foun- 
dation  if  their   humours  changed.     It    was    therefore    naturally 
insecure,  mutable,  and  disquieting  '•    r 

The  acts  of  Richard's  last  parliaments  were  repealed,  and  the  Plots  against 
friends  of  Henry  liberally  rewarded  by  grants  aawi  cities'*:*  But 
the  people  began  to  murmur  as  soon  as  the  change  they  desired 
had  been  completed,  because  their,  resentments  were  not  fiilly 
gratified.  They  expected  the  arrest  and  execution  jof  .tbose 
adherents  of  Richard,  by  whom  they  had  been  most  oppressed  * ; 
"and  were  displeased  at  the  wise  forbearance  of  the  king,  who, 
knowii&g  thM  clemency  may  reconcile,  arid  attach,. but  t^at  puiii^'*  -.  i> 
ment  sometimes  irritates  more  th^n  it  deters,  permitted  the  ealls  ' 

of  Salisbury,  Huntingdon,  and  others,  to  live  urnnoleeted^i  ;it^>was 
no  impeachment  of  Henry's  policy  that  these  two  earls  <w|^red 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assassiaatK  l^m  ^  Oxford^  and  af))ei^^i^^  tg 
seize  him  at  Windsor,  and  to  deisjxoy.hixa.  .Privately  inforvaed 
df  the  plot,  the  king  eluded  the  blow  by  withdrawingr  sec^e^  tg 
Londoti.  The  ill-advised  noblcoqimilfiw  to  their,  .expieote^dpr^jr 
with  vain  attempt.     They  had  dressed  -^up .  an  .impostor  fipniew|^ 

V  resen^Wif^ 

'  *  {Feeling  the  diiSculty  as  V)  bis  legal  rigl^t  it  ^  was  found  in  Richard^  reig«,  ;wit|i  an 

from  Edward  III.    he    had    in    parliament  inscription,   predicting   that    the  sovereigns 

cllifmeid  thc^  trown  as  desc^nde^  from  .  anointed  with  it  should  b^chaAipions -if  the 
^Dffi/jJ|l.;B^;had  obscurely  hii^tfd.fit  pre-  .   chuicK    The  arofabiphop  refused  to  apply  it 

tensions  on  the  ground  of  conquest,  by  declar-  to  Richard,    but  "poiired    it    upon   Hehry, 

ib^  tWai  no  man  must  think  that  by  way  obarionsly  to  create  A  popolar  iaapreafiioa, 

Of<  conquest  he  would  di^ntierit  my  man.  .th^t  b|%  was  chopen  .ai|4  appointed  by  heaven. 

Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3.  p.  423.    The  embarrass-  Walsinghdm  details  this  pretended  minicle, 

ib^t  of  his  title  probably  produced  the  farce  p.  401. 

acted  on  his  coronation.     lie  was  anointed  '  See  the  patents  of  their  honours  and 

with  oil,  stated  to  have  been  given  by  tUfe  titlernft  Ryraer's  FWl.  vol.'<^.  'pp.89--94« 

.Virgio  Mary  to  Becket.    It  had  lain  hid  till  *  Wals.  40a. 
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PART* 
RErdK  or 

IIBKHY  IV. 


Scots 

defeated  at 
HamildoD 
HilL 


resembling  Richard,  to  personate  that  prince,  and  they  were  joined 
by  many.  But  finding  Henry  prepared  with  20,000  men  to 
encounter  them,  they  retneated  towards  Wales.  At  Cirencester 
they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who  took  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  put  him  to  deatih*  Huntingdon  fled  to  Essex,  and  endea- 
voured to  escape  by  sea.  The  adverse  winds  drove  him  back. 
He  was  seized  by  the  people,  and  led  to  Pleshy,  the  mansion 
of  their  fiivburite  Gloucester,  where  he  was  beheaded  *.  Many 
of  their  adherents  ^ere  executed  with  severity.  The  death  of 
Richard,  dteadfiil  in  its  nature,  mysterious  as  to  its  cause, 
and.  suspicious  from  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  followed  these 
events  ^» 

The  Scots  fitttempted  an  invasion  unider  their  brave  earl  Douglas, 
which  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  gallant  sbn  Hotspur 
confirontod  at  Hamildon  Hili.  The  flower  of  the  Scottish  chivalry 
was  takea   or  destroyed,  and  its  celebrated  leader  became  the 

captive  of  the  Percys  ^.  . 

^  .  -^  A  more 


•  Wals.  403-^-405. 

*  WaUingham's  account  is,  that  hearing 
jof  the  faikre  of  his  frieods^  he  stairved  himsdf 
to  death  at  Pomfret  Castle,  pp.  4114,  40S. 
iSo  the  chronicle  of  Croyland,  which  adds, 
that  he  was  ^ft  days  in  dying.  1  G«le  Script. 
.{>.  49^.  Famine  may  havfe  been  the  dteth  he 

suffered,  but  nothing  had  before  bppeai'ed  in 
his  character  that  indicated  the  capability 
of  such  a  Spartan  resolution.  It  is  nore 
.  likdy  that  it  was  not  a  suicide.     His  body 

\f^  shewn  publicly  at  St.  Paurs.  Wafo.  405. 

'  Wals.  407, 4o&.*-^yincr  has  printed  the 

/prohibi^n  to  the  earl  ik  Northumberland  to 

^spose  of  his  Scotch  prisoners,  dated  aaStpt. 
..»4oa«    vol.8,    p. 258.      On  the  2^  Oct. 

]^orthumberlapd  brought  some  of  them  to 

the  king  at  Westminster.  The  Parliament 
.  Rplls  Bkeotioii  tbe  >te«art,  son  ^nd  hehr  of 

the  duke^of  Albalty,;  the  king  of  Scotland's 


brother;  three  other  Scotsmen,  and  three 
French.  Plac.  Pari.  487.  But  Douglas  was 
not  among  them.  Their,  reception  is  thus 
described  :  '^  They  Were  led-  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  several  lords,  and  other 
Englishmen,  before  oar  lord  the-  king  in  hrs 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  knelt  three  times 
to  his  royal  person;  first,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Whitehall  in  the  said  palace ;  secondly, 
ki  th<  middle  of  the  Stoie  hail';  and  thirdly, 
jbelbre  the  king  near  his  royal  seat.  T>he 
Stewart  requested  Henry  to  treat  thena 
Jioaourably  and  graciously.  He  tDld  thctn 
that  they  were  welcome ;  but  reminded  them, 
that  their  white  words  and  fair  promises  had 
occasioned  him  to  retire  from  Scotland, 
whkh  he  would  not  have  done  so  lightly  if  he 
had  known  them  betler.  Oue  of  the  captives 
then  humbly  prayed  him^  that  *t  would 
fileast  his  benignity  to  give  bim  grace  and 

pardon 
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A  more  dangerous  movement  occurred  in  Wales,  under  Owen    CHAP.' 
Glendower.     Educated   at   Westminster,   he   had   been    Henry's 

REIGN  Ot 

shield-bearer;  but   claiming  unsuccessfully,  by   peaceful  means,  henry iv. 


some  lands  from  another  nobleman,  he  attempted  to  seize  them  by  owen 
force  and  with  much  personal  cruelty  ®.  The  kins;  directed  him  9^®'^**^?''* 
to  be  pursued  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  The  Welsh, 
delighted  at  seeing  a  Cambrian  of  abilities  waging  warfare  with 
the  English,  began  to  join  him.  The  mountains  of  Snowdon 
afforded  him  a  refuge  against  Henry's  forces  ;  and  when  the  king 
retired,  he  emergied  to  new  successes,  new  devastations,  and 
increased  popularity.  As  he  approached  Herefordshire,  the  earl 
Mortimer,  the  nobleman  whose  title  to  the  throne  preceded 
Henry's,  led  out  its  militia  to  chastise  him ;  but  ^vas  beaten  and 
taken  prisoner.  Owen's  talents  and  activity,  the  defensible  means 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  the  internal  disturbances  of 
England,  and  Henry's  personal  disquietudes,  combined  to  give 
Glendower  so  many  advantages,  and  to  continue  his  triumphant 
ravages  so  long,  that  it  became  the  popular  belief  that  he  was 
aided  by  the  powers  of  magic  ^.  The  real  demon  that  assisted 
him  besides  the  natural  impediments  of  the  country,  was  the  spirit 
of  civil  turbulence  and  proud  disaffection  which  now  agitated 
England^^  ^^ 

pardon  for  what  be  had  grieved  him.    The      ordered  to  remain  to  eat  with  the  king/' 

king  assured  the  Stewart  that  he  should  not      Plac.  Pari.  487. 

be  troubkjJ  nor  *  pensife'  for  what  l^ad  hap-         *  Wals.  405. 

pened,  because  he  was  taken  in  the  field  like  *  Wals.  406, 407. — Hardyng,  who  lived  at 

i  valiant  knight.    They  were  afterwards  led      the  time,  gives  us  the  general  impression  and 

into  the  painted  chamber,  where  they  were     his  own : — 

Tlie  kyng  had  never  but  tempest  foule  and  raine. 

As  long  as  he  was  ay  in  Wales  grounde  ; 
Rockes  and  mystes,  windes  and  stormes  certaine,  . 

All  men  trowed  that  witches  it  made  that  stounde. 

Chron.  p.  360. 

^*  The  king  having  experienced  bad  weather     and  hail,  by  which  his  army  suffered,  had 
in  Wales,  it  was  believed  that  the  -rain,  snow      been  raised  by  Glendower,  with  the  aid  of  the 

devil. 
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PAit^r  "To  Be 'indebted  to  a  subject  for  the  crown,  is  to  incur  an  ob]U 
RKiGirop  g^*^^^  which  gratitud^  cian  never  return,  and  for  which  no 
HENRY  IV.  i^qAital  wiH  fee  deemed  adequate.  *  So  burthensome,  still  pdyirig, 
Hisdifferenco  ®^^^  *^  ow^l'  The  sovereign,  dissatisfied  with  the  remembrance  of  a 
with  the  diebt  SO  u^extmguishable,  and  jealous  of  the  power  that  conferred 
it,  will  be  always  measuring  the  respect,  misconceiving  the  con* 
diet,  siis^pecting  the  intentions,  and  dreading  the  versatility,  of  "liis 
behefactoV.  The  subject^  disproportionately  elevated  in  his  self- 
opinion  by  aii  evidence  so  fatal  of  his  own  importance  anSl 
influence,  which  few  could  temperately  bear,  will  be  inexHauiStible 
in  his  expectations  of  requital,  irritable  at  every  appearance  6F 
indifrerence,  arid  indignant  at  the  first  breath  of  hesitation  to  graht 
the  favours  which '  he  chooses  to  ask,  however  unreasonable  6f 
inconvenient.  Solicitation  from  such  an  individual  is  demand. 
The  delay  or' refusal  of  the  concession  will  be  thought'  insult  and 
wroftg.  Hence,  Northumberland  and  his  family  could  nbtaV^id* 
seeming  presumptuous,  intruding,  insatiable,  and^  dan^'erb'd^''t6 
Heriry  ;'  while* he  would 'be  always  supposed  by  theni't8  be  mori 
of  'less*  iingfetelTul;  envious,  treacherous,  and  ihali^riant.'  Thi^' 
recblJection  of  the  deceit  which  Northumberland' practised  ti 
Richard,  would  also  preclude  all  confidence  in  his  future  demea'i^ 
nbiir,  however  specious  or  even  truly  honourable.'  /Such  feif 
seihblance  had  he  borne  to  his  former  masW,  wheii  he  was 
practising  to  betray  him.  What  could  give  his  new  lord  assurance 
against  his  future  instability^,  or  distinguish  his  allegiance  fremi'his 

.    >         \^     iiypocfisy  ? 

devil.    Ooe  incident  fi.xed  the   opinion  of  was  not  doubted/  tfiougn  a  little    farther 

many :    Henry  had  pitched  his  tents  in  sk  exertion  of  reasoi^ng  might  have  suggested, 

very   pleasant  meadow,    and   was   sleefying  that  sirpematcrral   po^Ver  would  not    have 

quietly,  when  a  sudden  hurricane  and  fbrions  %truck  so  ineffectively.    Borne  of  their  ene- 

rain  threw  down  his  tent,  ai^d*  whirled  hisr  ttiies  hadtlHi  art  to  involve  the  Minor  Friars 

lance  against  him,  striking  the  armour  he  in  the  suspicion  of  joining  in  Hie  demomaoal 

wore.    This  seemed  so  like  an  aip  from  an  confederacy.  Wals.  407. 
invisible  hand,  that  the  agency  of  demons 
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hypQcrjlsy?  Impossible]  Vice  must  submit  to  ,  b^  jmspept^c},  ^nd     G^^R 
expect  to  be  sacrificed  by  its  companions  in  iniquity,   j .,  i .     j,   p.. 

It  i^  to  these  general  causes  of  mutual  dissatisfaction ^bet>v,eqm.  henry  ly.; 
partie^s  so  situated,  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin*  of  the  waiff^^.  Battle  of 
between  the  Percys  and  the  throne  ;  for  the  chroniclers  have  .pot  Shr^wsboryr 
discovered  or  detailed  the  beginning  incidents.     The  king^  had  not 
been  a  qiggard  in  his  favours  to  them.     He  made  the  head  of  th^ 
house,  and  his  son,,  the  lords  of  the  northern  marches,  and  hia 
brother  the  governor  of  the  prince  of  Wales.     This  man,  the  earl 
of  Worcester,  is  stated  to  have  abandoned  his  charge,  and  to  have 
incited  his  nephew,  the  famous  Hotspur,  to  rebel.     In  his  young 
niind,  proud  of  the  undeviating  favours  of  ^  fortune^  animated  by 
its  own  love  of  enterprise  and  gallant  daring,  too  sensible  of  its 
own  merit,  stimulated  to  ambition  by  deseped  popularity  ^^,  and 
constitutionally    warm  and  excitable,   it  was  not  difficult  for  ^ 
respected  kinsman  to   rouse   irritability    and    disaffection.      He 
refused  to  bring  his  prisoners  to  the  king,  and  was  offended  that, 
he  would  not  ranson^  Mortimer*^.     The  family,  united  in  a  deter-t 
mination  to  rebel.    Douglas  joined  them.    They  spread  assertions, 
that  Richard  was  alive  ^*.     Their  public  papers  w^re  as'enipt^,^  and. 
probably  as  false ^^  as  such  productions  usually  were;  and  the% 
ae^xn  to  ,have   produced    no   general   sympathy.     Hotspur  npw 
revived  to  raise  Mortimer,,  his  wife's  brother,  to  the  crown  ^*.    But 


the 


'^  Wf^siogham  says^itbat  ipr  him  '  apes  eut  r/eposita  totius  populi/  p.  409. 
"  Thus  Hardyng,  who  was  with  the  Percys,  stales, 

But  sir  Henry  his  sonne  ther  would  not  bryng 

His  prisoners  in  no  wise  to  the  kync. 

i«»rf-  p.  eft .  ^   ° 

J,     *,  I  •  IJiH  the  kyog  he  prayed  for  Mortimer, 

,v ,((     ;,,  o         That  rauDsomed  might  he  been  with  his  frei^des  so. 

^  ,i     ^  I    He  saied  ^ym  nay,  fo^  be  wai^  taken  prisoner 

^,^,x\    ■ '    i  ^y^  ^**  consent  and  trcson  to,  hia,fqo* — Chron.  p.  360. 

•  }\jl>j  »  Wals.  410.  ?•  lb.  409. 

••  "He  purpid  had  Mortimer  his  coronoment,**— Hard.  361. 
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.i>AIVT  1^  camilry  appears  toJbave  c<»fiidered  at  more  at  a  pars^pal 
quarrd  between  two  greats  fetmUiies,  tlasm  as  a  aatiw^I  concern} 

m:KET  IV.  ,for  the  force  ^ith  which- the  kiag.  went  dowa  to  ithe  battle. nt 
Shrewsbury,  wh^re  Hotspur  met  him,  and  chose  to  fight,  hrfore.  hJ9 
&tber,  detained  by  siclu)e^s».  had  joined  him,  was  but  14^000 
xniea^^;.and  Hotspur,  who  had  laiow  aUied  with  Douglas,  had 'aa 
mauy.  They  are  described  by  Hardjnig  aj  "  9000 .  knyght$$, 
fi<|uyeri  and  chosen  yomanry,  and  archers  fyne,  .witboitten 
raskaldry^^/^  The  king  ^nt  the  abbot  of  Shre^rsbury  yt^ith 
offers  of  pardon  and  peace.  By  the  persuasion  of  Worcester  they 
wBre^rejected, and  the  battle  ensued.  Hotspur  ehq^e  fails  groun(f 
w  that  the  king  s  troops  had  to  cliarge  orer  a  field  of  peas^  which 
he  had  tied  and  lAterwoven.  But  this  neither  stopped  nor  hroke 
them.  The  bowi;nen  om  both  sides  were  vigorous  and  expert;,  and 
the  disldiarges  of  their  arrows  were  destructive  to  each  ^fty^ 
*  Hotspur  and  Douglas  directed  their  attack  solely  at  the  p^r$«n 
q{  tiM  king.  The  earl  of  Dunbar  perceivings  th^r  objeet»  with* 
drew,  the  king  from  his  endangered  station.  Their  charge  iiAa$Ja 
irresistible,  that  the  king's  standard  was  thrown  down,  and  thef 
bearer,  and  the  earl  of  Stafford,  and  sir  Walter  Blunt,  destroyed* 
The  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle,  exerted 
himself  with  a  courage  which  checked  the  uni&vpurable  c^inioiB 
that  had  been  formed  of  him,  and  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  sn 
arrow.  In  the  middle  of  the  greatest  fury  of  the  coaflict,  Hotspur 
f  fell  while  piercing  too  eagerly  and  too  adventurously  iAto^oae 
of  tlie  royal  battalions.  His  friends  believing  t];iat  he  had  skin 
his  sovereign,  were  shouting  "  Henry  Percy,  kinge!''    But  as  his 

.      ,      .    death 

**  Wal8.4io.  .'  *•  With  Percy  was  the  crle  of  Worcester,  .   ,^  ^ 

With  oyne  thousande  of  geotyls  all  that  wer, 
Ofluijghtcs,  sqayertyamlcfaqeenyomaBiy^  ^  ' 

And  archers  fyoe  wUkemiem  rmikddrf, 

Ellis's  Hard^g,pref.']ii«  .  .q 

Otterbume  stater  that  Hotspur  had  14,^0  cbssie  tnofB.  p.  t^f.       i 

'  *  / 
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death  became  known,  his  adherents  began  to  break  and  fly.    The    CHAP. 

•         •  VI 

king  triumphed  iii  every  part ;  and  Douglas,  Worcester,  sir  Ricfaar4 
Veition,  and  others,  were  taken,  prisoners  ^^  Few  battles  had  bmbt  it, 
been  fiercer  or  more  decisive.  It  secured  to  Henry  his  crown.  ' 
Sometime  afterwards,  the  archbishop  of  York,  a  relation  of  the 
Percys,  attempted  another  insurrection,  but  it  was  soon  repressed^*; 
and  when  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  a  later  period,  endea* 
vouped  to  revive  the  struggle,  he  was  easily  defeated  ^^  and  Henry 
reigned  till  his  death  without  being  disturbed  by  any  other 
competitor. 

The  chief  domestic  feature  of  Henry^s  reign,  and  the  most  dis-  He  tupporu 
graceful  onie,  and  to  his  family  the  most  calaorlitous,  was  the  biu-a^. 
deadly  persecution  of  the  new  religious  opinions  which  he  chose 
to  sanction  and  enforce.  His  father  had  been  the  great  defender 
of  WicklifFe ;  but  so  were  many  of  the  courtiers  of  Richard  ^^ 
Henry  was  base  enough  to  bargain  with  the  eccle9iastical  power 
for  its  support,  by  promising  a  suppression  of  the  Lollards» 
Richard  had  been  urged  by  the  hierarchy  to  perform  this  fatal 
office,  but  had  been  visibly  reluctant^  and  had  delay^.  to  pursue 
it.  The  clergy  found  a  willing  instrument  in  Henry  Bohngbroke, 
and  their  sacerdotal  chief  had,  as  already  narrated,  not  only 
invited  but  supported  his  movements  against  Richard  ^^.  Henry 
was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  made  his  public 
requital  of  their  services.  He  sent  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  as  his  commissioners  to  the  clergy  assembled 
in  convocation,  to  state,  that  they  did  not  visit  them,  as  under  pre- 
ceding 

**  Otterburneya^g.  Wals. 411.  lectiog  his  magnificencey  fame  and, glory/ 

»Wals.4i6.     Hard.  36a.  ^SV^-    1    1    .u        ,    re  1   u 

*  Particularly  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  whom 

^'  Wal.  419. — HU  heady  veaemUe  finr  its  Waleiugham  calls  *  Lolardorum  fautor  in  iota 

Bilver  hairs,  was  brought  to  London  aad  vita;  et  imagioum  vilipensor;  contemptor 

placed  on  the  hridg?*    *•  The  common  people  canonum ;  sacramentorum  que  derisor.'  404, 

'kntealed  his  miefiKliine  not  a  liiik,  recol-        *>  See  before,  pp.  041  &  243. 

Vol.  U.  M  m 
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ceding  reigns,  to  exact  money,  but  to  beg  their  ,pmyera,  and  to 
certify  that  the  >king  -wovld  sustain  all  the  liberties^  of  the  church, 
and  destroy  as  £ar  as  lie  could  all  heresies,  errors,  and  heretics  ^. 
In  perforalance  of  this  pledge,  in  his  second  year  was  passed  tfaat 
sttnguinary  act,  the  first  that  stains  the  English  statute  book  on 
this  subject,  whi^h  orders  heretics  to  be  burnt,  that  their  punii^*- 
meat  might  deter  othere  from  forming  erroneous  opinions  '^  con- 
tra^ to  liie  catholic  fail&  :flnd  the'determinatiosi  of  the  oburcb  ^/^ 
An  unworthy  sacrifice  of  moral  principle  to  greatness— to  that 
greatness,  which  was  made  very  brief  with  him — briefer  to  his 
son,  and  productive  only  of  misfortune,  deposition  and^deaJih,  to 
the ;  next  and  kst  of  his  race.  The  retribution  is  striking.  -By 
thus  incoi^orating  his  dynasty  witb  the  corruptiions  and  evils 
of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  be  made  one  of  these  two  edt^nativies 
inevitable;  either  that  the  improrements . of  mankind  should  be 
kit6roepted,>or  that  the  sovereignty  of  his  house  should  cease;  a 
Boad'Uid  diesperate  stak«,  which  could  only  have  ^e  issuie  that 
Ensued.  >  The  Bolingbrokes  disappeared,  and  the  veformotLon 
proceeded 


84 


*  See  the  record  of  the  convocatipQ  and 
its  proceedings,  printed  in  Wilkins'  Concil. 
lolcS.  pp.337— ^5' 

■•  Stat.  .2  Hen.  4.  c.  15.  This  was  followed 
by  an  order  to  bum  William  Sdutre,  *  jadys 
ckapeleen  heretic/  It  ie  addressed  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  and  commands 
them,  ^  Coram  populo  publice  igni  committi 
ac  ipsum  in  eodem  igne  realiter  comburi 
be,  in  hujusmodi  criminis  detestatjonemi 
aliorum  que  cristianorum  exemplum  inani- 
fcsttwa/  Plac,  Pari  vol.  3.  p.  459-  And  s^ 
the  proceedings  against  him  in  Wilk.  Cone, 
vol.  3.  p.  a(4. — To  the  same  parliament  the 
clergy  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  no 
one  i^hould  be  itfifeied  to  preach  without  the 
licence  of -the  dioeesan ;  nor  teach  wsf  thing, 


His 

nor  write  any  book,  against  the  catholic  faith 
or  the  determination  of  the  church,  nor  have 
coDventicles  or  schools  of^tbeseet;  and  that 
all  their  books  and  writings  should  i^e  deli- 
vered up  to  the  diocesan  of  \he  place.  To 
this  the  king  returned  a  full  assent,  adding 
his  order,  That  if  any  were  convicted  of  such 
opinions,  and  would  not  abjurti  them,  .that 
they  should  be  burnt  before  the  people  *  in 
eroinenti  loco,  ut  hujusmodi  puoitio  metum 
incutiat  mentibus  aliorum.'  All  mayors, 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  were  ordered  to  be  assist- 
ing the  bisbqp  and  his  coiinnisl{iQiieH''in 
executing  all  the  above  direction9»'Plac«  Pari. 
vol.  3.  p.  467.  P^rseooMaon  -  oduU  ;  not  br 
carried  fkrtber.  Did  it  avaiU  >  •.'..'!< 
**  The  clergy  also  peiitioaed  and  carried 

another 
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.  Hk  mnisactions  ^ith   France  were  conducted   on  the  policy^    CHa?, 
of  preserving  amity  with  that  country.     He  renewed  the  trace  foF  ^^^^  ^^  ^, 
twenty-eight  years,  and  proposed*  a  marriage  bebween  hi&  son  and  hewry  tv.  * 
a  Frbnch   princess.     This  connexion   was  eluded.     The-  French  His  conduct 
Gourty  notwidistanding  the    truce,   encouraged  the  insurrectioHa  p^^ 
against  Henry ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  pacific  plans  till  he  wm 
released  frc^fn  all  dfead  of  domestic  rebellion;  he  then  letaliafted 
by  iMerfering  in  thfe  civil  disorders  that  were  afflicting  France, 
and  gent  a  force  to  Norman^  to  aid   the  duke  of  Burgundjf 
against  the  duke  of  Orleans***^.     The   most  remarkable*  featurtf 
of  this  expedition,  and  it  is  a  traitj  of  great  national   konouff 
equal  to  the  laurel   of  any  Tictory,  was  the  spirited  exhibition 
which  ifts  commanders,  sir  Gilbert  Umfreville  and  sir  Joha  Gray, 
gave   to   the    conflicting  French   nation,    of  English  hnmanity 
and   courageous    generosity.     With  the  usual   ferocity   of   civil 
ii^arfare^  the  duke    of  Burgundy   ordered    the    prisoners  taken 
from  his  enemies*  party  to   be  slain.     The  English  commanders 
resisted'  the    sanguinary   mandate,   deolared   that    they    would 
die   with   their   captives   rather  than   see   them   destroyed,  and 
formed   into  battle-array  to    support  their  noble   purpose   with 
their  lives,  in  case  their  allies  should  have  persisted  in  its  execu- 
tion.    Astonished,  but  instructed  by  such  magnanimous  feelings, 
the  duke  abandoned  his  cruel  intentions ;  and  when  the  English 

force 

another  point  from  Henry,  which  his  prede-  on  Plymouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dart- 

cessors  had  so  strongly  struggled  for;  thiff  mouth,  in  1403  and  140^,  p.  412;  and  of 

Wias,' that  lliey  should  bdt  be  amenable  to  theirachmllylkndingin  the  next  year  at  Mil- 

any  secular  judge.     Plac.  Pari.  p.  494.  ford  Haven  fl-om  140  ships,  to  assist  Owen 

'       e     ^  1.1  •  1.1-  i_   1  Glendbwer,  p.  41S.   The  armament  to  Nor- 

■*  ScetiMkYanous  public  papcm  published,-  _..  7      a^xi.-  jri_- 

.^      IT  '        •  L  S         ^^T%         .  ^i_  naandy  was  put  under  the  command  of  his 
ontheaiairs  with  France,  m  Eyonera  9tb  "^     ^  A,   j  u     can^  lu 

1  J  1     tir  1  •     L     »  T  8ec<mdsow,  the  duke  of  Clarence.  lb.  p.  425. 

'Wluroe ;  and  see  also  Walsiugbam  s  account.  .,  ^^  ««♦  a^»^  ♦i,^  «^;*,-.-'a  «,^« ;«  w«L 

-  ^,      .    ..    1  ^x       J.  r         -n      I-  t  •  It  was  sent  from  the  prmce  s  army  m  Wales, 
of  the  piratical  attampt  of  aomerFrench  ships  ^ 

MM  SI 
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2^v  HiB/roRT  of-engla^nd: 

FAiiX    fottte^'retCiftieJli  'hprnej^seht-^ifth  them  \m  letters) of  >coQim«iidatioR 

HENRY rvj^'*  Yh^^^ttf^cMi  <diUib^Henpy*'gaveuto  the  : established  hienaurohj. 
Addresses  o7  dw^*^  *\t^b6fty  *pteelwle.  hU  pafflkmeDt  from  attempting  to  teform  it*. 
the  commons  jjyi^gqj^^j^j^fy^^'.^thei^^  petitioned  that  ^  numksi 

clergy.         y/i^  H^&te  iF^ttbh  k$y  bitth  sboold. be' expelled  .from;  the weaoiitry' ;>. 

the^  kll'^roii^fiT  iri  thei' hands  of  £i>PeigQecs  should  be. $eiaedi  that; 

^V^ry'  ^benefid^'  shoii^d  hamre  -  a  perpetual  •  vicar ;  that  -  all)  pecsons. 

a<lvahced't^  bewefibesi  should  be  made  to  reside  Upmi  ^eknyand  . 

^he  Ike^^t^bl^^to^^lieipodr ;  arid  that  no*  one  shctuld  .be>  allomd 

to'^ntfef  <*-«o/b0ireceifTed  into. either  of  the  four  ordevspftiriaarsv 
. •*/,!/(!  I.      "..I  Mi,'      ,  •  \  »        under. 

/*»'f' quoted  with  pleasure/ the '  lines  of  tJi*  contemporary  versiffer,  who' bis  not  only 
ret^rd^,  VsH  Applauded  tldsJaddent. ;  •  He  Uy s  o£  the  dukt  «f.  Bv^iwdy^  ^ .  <,)(.>.// 


J  .  Tbeifl^^  hQ,\ft  ^layn.  he  pomajinded  then  eche  capitayq 
His  prysoners  to  kyn  then  m  certeyn. 


»>i » 


' '      "    T^o  whiche  feilhcrt  Vmfreuile,  erle  of  Kyme*  ' 
h;    i)'*i'(.Aui«iier^f6tftaU>lki8  f(ftkiites«uid'tber»mtii^  •'    ii.M). 


,^,.     ,,,;.       ,Th|yshvld.^ll,4ietoj6etherQAatyme,  ^  .      .  ^     n,-  :.M-i) 

Or  theyr  prysoners  so  shulde  be  slayn  tbien ; 
...  )  <i.   •),       ^  >;Afid  i^s^tlblit-lilke  tbeMdt  afiifoll^didketi  M)-_.  .  •       rJ  i.i    ji.,!-! 
,.,With  «4l. theyr  picp  and  all  theyr  prysoners,  •>»{.. 


t  •!:     •_'./',.«'    II . 


i      K"t  r. 


To  die  with  tKeim  as  worship  it  requyers  : 

•  He  sai<3  they  wer  not  come  tbyther  as  bbuchers, 

Tokylltho&3keinragr]tftoriii.feiBE^  ,      .    ,.,.n  .h    h.  i;     imm  I 

Jie  ^eim  to  seU,  but  a§  larmes  Tequiei:s  ^ 

•  Theim  to  gouerne  without  aay-dikpeyre,        ''         '"*'     *'*     '  ''     ''  ^^' 

AlsptyS4kheh»owe}bonif;fl||aynr«pepr»)  ,1  I  •  >.    Im.      I  .  r. 

Forlj'n^PftyinSatllaweofarroeswyll  ^ 

And  not  on  stockes  not  in  marfet'theim  to  kyll. 

'  With  whom  syr  iohn  Griye  ^  his  c6uiyii  dWe^ 
.     'iAndfiM>Bnglyshe.lfitJlmartylotherofFr^4|ce...i    ,,i    |>.,,jini..j     »n 
'.  With  their  pryapnerp  full  farailier       •  1        .  i 

"'Bat^yledinreldUiihAnstf^^^  b>;.r.^.i;    /I'xMM.iii- 

'!    i^W«i3BlihaH»<figWlbcqtP*iakcohejwwno^^  (itMj.-   -/iM*    hhu.ul- 
And  helde  the  erle  of  Kyme  for  theyr  cheiftayn 
To  lyuc  and  dye  vuder  his  baner  ccrtayne. 

,  .  Hwdyng';ifChjfpi|,  p,  368. . 
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under:  thtifc" age  of  twenlg^-canfen:  To  '  this  laat  »nw¥*^* ''^b*  ^*W&  '  c  H  A^. , 
returned  a  limited   absent,   that  no  children  under  the  jm^/ ftf* 
fourtera  shoiildibe  admitwd  without,  tbe;t5dds«iti'k)f  kift(pf>5entST'  hbswi^.   ,>, 
As*  tbesei  attacks^  •  of  tbe*  comhioQaft i  mrfesfi^  abv]!Mfilyn)>vt  tia«!  prf;))Ui4^  ^ »  ^     .      /  x 
to"  tithersy  ithe  chancettoi?!^]  in^Jaui;' speech-  to  >th0  ip^Iiament  Xwi^  th^.  i 
next  S68£t«>n^:  dealaied)  lth€|.t  *th<^  ilkifog  had^cooimaAde^  h^^ 
stal^'  That! it  v^&  the   raj^l  n^  idiafc^hblyi  church.  sWu}^  \fp'u 
muDtainfed  as  it  had  been  ioi  thp  tipnesof.  his  .prdgenitpr^^  witl^r^^^.^ 
itdiUhertaeis  <anfl>  fbanofaisesji  that  'e\ieiiy  >{kiiigdx>m  .re^n^Ued.;v^;; 
humanibody^  ahd'tihat  the  right  side  wae  itjiefObirch,  the  left  tl^e  , 
tempoml  powers^  and  the  bther  members- the  .oommottaby  f>f»  th^, 
natibn^^.     The  house  of  commons  he^urd  the  mandatory  rebuke^ 
but  immediately  addressed  the  king  to  remove  his  confessor,  an^^ 
two  others,  from  his'  household.     Hetlry  submitted  to.  their  pk^  . 
sure,  not  only  to  dismiss  the  obnoxious  persons,  but  even  to  add, 
that  he  would  in   like    manner    displace   any    other    individual 
**  about  his  royal  person,  if  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  or  the 
indignation   of  his   people  *^/*  ,  He   also   assured  thiem,   that  he 
washed  to  be  as  good  a  king  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been, 
a$  far  as  he  was  able;  and  he  begged  them  "  not  to  bi3  abashed 
from  shewing  him  whatever  they,  thought  would  be.  pleasing  to 
God,  and  honourable  and '  profitable  to  him  and  his  kingdom; 
and  that  he  would  very  willingly  perform  it  on  their  good  counsel 
and    advice^/'     They   prayed,  that  in   settling   his   household, 
honourable  and  virtuous ,  piprsppsj,  and  of  good  reputation,  might 
•be  appointed  and  noti,ftedJiP.  thega^S  ^nd  that  no  foreigners  might 
be  permitted  to  be '  1?liet<e^^."    The  king,  anxious  for  popularity, 
graciously  assented,    in  li^e  pext  year  the  house  requested  that  he 
should   "  live  upon  bis  own/'     With  the  same  good  humour  he 

V    ,  "  /,      ,  '     answered, 


•^  Plfltei-tad;'4t)l.y.  pp.499— 502. 

*  lb.  p.  522. 

»  lb.  p.  525. 

"  lb.  p. 525. 

»'  lb.  p.  525. 

"  lb.  p.  527. 
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FART    answered,  *^The  king  thanketh  hem  of  here  gode  desire,  willyng 
««,^„  I       put  it  in  execution  als  sone  as  he  wel  may  ^/' 

TIEIGN  OF  *  ^  -^ 

HWRY jv.  The  commons  renewing  their  attacks  on  the  clergy,  stated  to 
the  king,  that  while  the  knights  of  the  kingdom  exhausted  themw 
selves  in  resisting  his  enemies,  the  clergy  sat  idly  at  home,  and^  did 
nothing.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  replied,  that  the  ehurdi 
paid  their  tenths  more  frequently  than  the  laity  theip  fifteen^; 
that  their  tenants  went  with  the  king  to  battle ;  and  tbat  they 
diemselves  were  day  and  night  saying  masses  and  prayersifbr  hii 
prosperity.  The  speaker,  of  the  x^ommons  sneering  at  l^ir 
deyoj^ns,  the  prelate  knelt  before  the  king,  and  besought  bimi  to 
defend  the  church,  and  declared  that  he  would  sooner.  expMe  bit 
hea4, to  the  sword  than  allow,  the  church  to  be  deprived  of  iIm 
h^t  of  ^  its  rights  ^,  In  1410  the  contest  wa»  renewed.  A 
Lollard  was  burnt  ^ ;  and  the  house  of  commons,  as  if  in  retai* 
Uaubn,  pitesented  e^  schedule  to  the  king,  shewing,  that  he  might 
harve  ^oin  the  tempoiul  possessions  of  the  bishops,  abbots^  and 
priprs>  that  were  then  uselessly  wasted,  15  earls,  1500  knights^ 
and  6,200  esquires.  The  king,  adhering  to  his  policy  of  con- 
necting his  dynasty  with  the  existing  hierarchy,  forbad  them-  to 
discuss  such  subjects.  On  this  rebuke,  they  petitiofied  that  at 
least  tile  clergy  might  be  subjected  to  the  lay  tribunals.  This 
application  was  refused.  They  persevered  to  request,  that  the 
statute  against  the  Lollards  might  be  changed  or  modified;  and 
they  were  answered,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  more  severe  ^. 
^hiB  conduct  committed  the  king  and  his  ^mily  with  the  whole 
nation  on  this  momentous  and  deeply  interesting  .subject. 
Henry's  That  Henry's  persoiwil  enjojrment  of  his  greatness  was  embittered 

T^^r,'^d'  ^y  niuch  danger,  alarm,  and  disquietude,  was  a  natural  consequence 

death.  •    .    /,  ^£ 

•»  Plac-  Pari.  vol.  3.  p.  549.  *•  Wal$,  Hist.  414,  44^. 

•Wals.  4^1.  ,*.Wal8. 4M.  ,-.:.-    /    • 
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of  its  forcible  origin ^^     Aihrone  is  rarely  the  seat  of  happinesa.     CHAP. 
Peculiar  personal  qualities,   and   great  serenity   in  the  political  ^^^^^ 
atmosphere^  the  most  variable  of  all  things,  are  requisite  to  give  hwryiv. 
felicity  to  a  crown.     If  Henry  had  succeeded  in  thejregular  line 
of  inheritance,  be  was  formed  to  have  enjoyed  a  reign  ascpopular 
and  as  prosperous  as  either  of  his  two  first  namesakes ;  but  there 
was  an  unsoundness  in  the  principle  of  hid  greatness,  whidb  made 
its  continuance   precarious,  and  its  enjoyment   embittered.    He 
was  altogether  a  superior  man.    He  had  shewn  itbe  ^nterprisiiig 
activity   of  his  mind    by  his  campaign  in  Prussia^.     We  may 
infer  his  literary  taste  from  his  inviting  to  England  the  celebrated 
French  lady  and  memoir-writer  Christine  de  Pisan^.  His. courage 
and  decision  of  mind  were  shewn,  not  only  in  his  landing  ag&inst 
Richard,  but  in  the  celerity  and  effect  of  his  movements  againlst 
Hotspur.  ' 

It  is  supposed  that  he  was  meditating  a  crulsade  when  death  sur- 
prised him,  at  an  age  that  is  to  many  but  the  season  of  vlgortrns 

manliobd. 

i(  ■     • 

^  OtterbouTDe  des<;ribes a  three-pointed  instrument  v/hkh  Uie,)ung  fioqnd  ao  placed itii 
bis  bed,  that  if  be  bad  thrown  himself  upon  it  as  usual,  the  weapon  would  have  pierced 
him.  pJd32.*^H&rdyng  thus  alludes  to  his  personal  dangers  : — 

O  very  God,  what  torment  had  this  kyng 
To  remember  in  bryef  and  shorte  entent. 

Some  in  his  sherte  put  ofte  tyme  venemyng, 

And  some  in  meate  and  diinke  great  poysonment ;        '   • 
Some  in  his  hose  by  g^eat  ymagenement       .  ,        , 

Some  in  bed  straw  yrons  sharpe  ground  well  &  whet 
,     Enuenemed  sore  to  slee  him  if  he  had  on  them  set. 

.  dome  made  for  hym  diaers  enchauntmetits 
J         .,  To  waste  hym  oute  and  vtterly  d(a6troy,e>  .  ; 

And  some  gave  hym  batayle  full  felonement 
J.     ^.j     'li*  In  feldte  ^thin  his  realms  hym  for  to  hoye  ;  ' 

And  on  themselfes  the  hurte  and  all  the  annoye 
Ay  fell  at  ende,  that  houged  were  and  heded 
As  tr^ytours  ought  to  bene  in  t^ery  stede.— Hardyng'sChron.  370. 

'*  Wals.  377.  "  Mem,  de  Christ,  de  Pisan,  p.95» 
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PART  manhood.  He  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  had  been  attacked 
by  one  after  his  return  fi^n»  $9(rt;land,  in  which  he  lay  as  dead  for 
BSNRT  IT.  several  hours.  They  returned  in  1413,  amid  his  Christoias  fes- 
tivities at  Eltham  ^.  He  recjovered  enough  to  continue  them ; 
but  after  their  conclusion,  as  he  was  about  to  open  his  parliament, 
the  fatal  attacks  tecurffed  with  »  l^ous  affection  of  face  ^^,  and 
he  expired  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  having,  probably 
from  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  persecutions  of  the  hierarchy, 
outUved  the  popularity  with  which  it  was  commenced  **. 

*•  Otterbourne,  263.  272.    Wals.  436. 

^  Mezeray  intimates  that  he  died  of  a  leprosy.    The  truth  is  probably  ituplied  in  the 
soliloquy  which  Hardyag  puts  iftio  bis  mooih : — 

Lorde  I  thank  the  with  all  my  herte. 

With  all  my  soule  and  my  spirytes  dere, 
This  wormes  mete,  this  caryon  full  vnquerte, 
*,  *  •  <«  ' '  That  some  tytne  ihoaglbt  in  worlde  it  had  00  pere. 

This  face  so  foule  that  leprous  doth  apere,  ^ 

That  here  afore  1  haue  had  suche  a  pryde 
To  purtraye  ofte  in  OMoy  place  fuU  wyda. — ChroD*  p^  $70, 

'  .    ^  So  HairiyBgi  wbo  lived  in  his  reign,  expresses— 

Of  whome  the  realme  great  ioye  at  first  had  ay. 

But  afterwarde  they  loued  not  his  araye  : 

At  bis  begyonyng  full  bye  he  was  commende 

With  comons  then,  and  also  lytell  at  the  ende.^-Chron.  p.  371 
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c  H  A  p,  vn. 

• .  t 

HISTOEY   OP   THE    REIGN   OP   HENRY   THE    FIFTq> 

OR9   HENRY   OF   MONMOUTH.  • 

1413—14251  * 

I TH  the  tradidoneiy  irregularities  of  the  youth  of  Henry  V.    CHAP. 
we  are  e^rly  familiarized  by  the  magical  pen  of  Shakspeare ;  - 


never  more  powerfully  magical^  than  in  pourtraying  the  associates 
and  frolics  of  this  illustrious  -  prmce.  But  the  persomficatioifs  of 
the  poet  must  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  chroniclers,  who 
have  finalised  this  reign.  It  is  a  Frmssart  who  dramatises  and 
paints  with  living  descriptions  and  characteristic  anecdotes ;  not  a 
rhetorical  Elmham,  a  modem*  Titus  Livius,  profaning  an  immortal 
name  ^ ;  a  barren  Otterbum ;  a  Hardyng,  versifying  meagre  facts^ 
without  either  spirit  or  detail ;  or  a  Walsingham,  capable  of  better 
things,  but  too  zealous  for  the  destruction  of  the  Lollards,  to 
detail  the  faults  of  a  king,  who  degraded  ai)d  endangered .  his 

reign 

*  Thomas  of  Elmham  was  prior  of  Lentoo,  and  Terhose  ompliAcation  of  Uie  same  inci- 

and  Titos  Livius  an  Italian .    Both  have  dents,  more  auitable  to  the  taste  of  Persia 

Jirritten  the  reign  of  Henry  V.;  both  have  than  of  England.    Otterbum's  Chronicle  ia 

nearly  the  same  facts,  and  in   the  same  not  above  the  level  of  the  commonest  monkish 

order;  but  their  composition  is  very  different,  annalist.     Heame  has  pdl>lished  all  thre« 

Livius  presents  a  plain  and  perspicuous  state-  aathors* 
meaty  rather  homely ;  Elmham  a  pompooa 

Vol.  II.  N» 
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PART     reign  by  persecuting  and  burning  these  unprotected    reformers. 

The  general  facts  of  the  irregularities,  and  their  amendment,  have 

HENRY  ▼.     never  been  forgotten;  but  ho  historical  Hogarth  has  painted  the 

individual  adventures  of  the  princely  rake.     The  most  authentic 

circumstances   of  his   youthful  life    may    be   comprised    in   the 

following  incidents. 

Henry's  On  his  father's  exile,  he  was  taken  by  Richard  H.  to  his  palace  *, 

and  in  his  twelfth  year  accompanied  him  to  Ireland.     He  is  there 

described  by  a  person  in  the  expedition,  as  a  young,  handsome,  and 

promising  '  bachelor.'     The  king  made  him  a  knight,  with  this 

address,  "  My  fair  cousin,  be  noble  and  valiant ;''  and  to  do  him 

honour,  and  to  fix  the  favour  in  his  memory,  at  the  same  time 

raised  eight  or  ten  others  to   this    dignity^.     When    the    news 

arrived  of  his  father's  landing  in  England,  Richard  expressed  his 

feelings  to  the  young  prince ;  but  Henry,  reminding  the  king  of 

hi&  own  innocence  and  youth,  Richard  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 

of  his  self  justification  *. 

On  his  father's  obtaimng  the  crown,  he  was  declared  pnnce  of 
Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester^;  and  afterwards 
duk&  of  Acquitain,  and  heu?  apparent  to  the  kingdom  of  England  ^ 
It  is,  related  that  he  received  some  part  of  his  education  at  Oxford, 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  well  known  cardinal  Beaufort  ^. 
la  his  thirteenth  year  he  attended  his  father  into  Scotland®,  being 
the  second  expedition  in  which  he  became  persoigially  acquainted 
with  military  movements.  When  the  king  went  into  Wales  to 
cepress  Glendower,  Henry  was  acting  under  him,  while  his  brother 
was  sent  to  govern  and  preserve  Ireland  ^.     In  the  next  sumqier, 

that 

•  Thomas  de  Elmham,  p.  5.    Titus  Li-         *  Plac.  Pari.  p.  437. 

iriud,  p.  3.  '  Rous  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.    Sto^ve  Cfhroa. 

>  ^  MS.  Harleian,  No.  1319,  already  quoted  p.  342.    Lnders'  Essay,  p,  54.       ' 
kk  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reigo.  *  Tit.-  Liv.  p.  3. 

•  Otterburn,  p.  205-  »  Plac.  Pari.  p.  486* 

•  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3.  p.  426.  *. 
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that  rebellion  of  the  Pfercys  occurred,  which  shook  hid  father's    CHAP. 

•  VII 

throne.     In  the  furious  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  he  felt  that  upon  its 

issue,  depended  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  his  spul  rose  to  an  hbkry  ▼• 

energy  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  struggle.     Though  woupded  '       "^       ' 

in  the  face,  he   refused  to  quit  the  field,  as   he   was   desired; 

"  With  what  spirit  will  others  fight,"'  he  exclaimed,  "  if  they  behold 

me,  the  son  of  their  king,  retiring  frightened   from  the  battle? 

Lead  me  to  the  foremost  ranks,  that  I  may  animate  jny  jfellow-r 

soldiers  by  my  conduct,  and  not  merely  by  my  words/'   He  made 

a  fiercer  attack,  and  assisted  to  win  the  hard-fought  victory  ^^. 

Having  thus  had  four  times  the  experience  of  military  aifairs  iij  intrusted 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England,  his  father  deemed  him  iLValcsT"^ 
competent,  though  but  sixteen,  to  conduct  the  troublesome  war  in 
Wales  against  Owen  Glendower,  and  appointed  him  lieutensmt  of 
the  forces*^  directed  against  this  obstinate  and  active  chieftain. 
In  this  petty,  but  difficult  warfare,  all  the  qualities  of  an  able 
general  were  exercised  and  formed-  Privations,  vigilanoe,  enter- 
prise, patience,  and  perseverance,  were  successively  required.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  campaigns  there,  we  find  him  petitioning 
parliament  for  supplies  to  guard  the  Marches  effectually  ^* ;  and 
in  the  following  spring  he  defeated,  with  ah  inferior  force,  a 
Welsh  army  of  8000  men  from  Glamorgan  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. He  details  his  success  in  a  respectfiil  and  modest  letter  to 
his  father  ^^     But  its  date  from  Hereford,  and  the  scene  of  the 

conflict 

'^  Tit.  Liv.  p.  3.     Elmham^  p.  7.  in  my  heart  devise,  I  recomoieBd  myself  to 

"  Rymer'sFced.vol.  S.p.  391.   It  is  dated  your  royal  majesty,  humbly  praying,  your 

7  March  1403.  gracious  blessing.      Most  dread  sovereign 

"  Plac.  Pail.  549.  lor<l  and  father,    I  sincerely  beseech  God 

"  Mi  Luders  has  translaUd  it  from  the  graciously  to  shew  his  providence  towards 

original  French  in  Rymer;  I  insert  it  as  a  yo"  in  ^^  places;  praise  be  to  him  in  all  his 

specimen  of  the  prince's  style:—  works!  For  on  Wednesday  the  11th  of  this 

"  Most  dread  sovereign  lord  and  father.—  instant  month  of  March,  your  rebels  of  the 

In  the  most  humble  manner  that  I  may  partfi    of   Glamorgan,    Morgannock,    U»k, 

Netherweoti 
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PART 

iii; 

ftixoN  or 


cbhiHct  being  in  Monmouthshire;  imply  that  lie  had  not  been  able 
to'pencitrate  efifecttriJly  into  the  interior  of  Wales,  but  was  con- 
tent^ to  watch  the  border  counties.     Though  he  was  then  but 
seventeen;  his  services  in  this  war  were  so  highly  estimated,  that 
the  house  of  commons,  by  their  .speaker,  requested  of  the  king, 
that  for  the  safeguard  of  his  subjects,  and  to  resist  the  malic^  of 
the  Welsh  rebels,  the  prince  might  be  continually  residing  and 
attending  to  those  hostilities^*.     They  also  addressed  the  king  to 
send  his  letters,  under  his  privy  seal,  to  the  prince,  thanking  him 
for  his  good  and  unceasing  labour  and  diligence,  which  he  had 
endured  and  continually  sustained  in   his  honourable  person,-  to 
conquer  that  revolted  country  ^*.     In  the  same  year  the  speaker 
pmyed,  that  the  prince  might  be  ordered  to  go  with  all  possible 
haste  ^  to  Wales,  on  account  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  of  the 
rebelIi(Hi  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ^^ ;  and  in  1407  requested 
that  he  might  be  graciously  thanked  for  the  great  labour,  diligence^ 
and  diseases  which  he  had  many  times  suflbred,  in  resisting  the 
^reat  rebellion  of  the  Welsh  *^  The  prince,  kneeling,  immediately 

afterwards; 


Netherwent,  imd  Overwent,  drew  together 
U  the  oulnber  ti  S^ooo  neo^  hy  their  owa 
MTCOiuii,  and  went  in  the  morning  of  the 
^9amt  day,  and  hiimt  part  of  your  town  of 
tSrasmoat,  within  yoar  lordship  of  Monmoath 
ai|d  Jaonoia*" — ^After  mentionv^his  opposing 
force,  he  addB^  **  And  there,  hy  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  your  men  won  the  field,  and 
overcame  all  the  said  rebels;  of  whom  they, 
dew  in  the  field,  by  fair  reckoning  upon  our 
return  from  the  pursuit,  some  say  eight 
Imndredy  and  some  one  thousand,  being 
questioned  upon  pain  of  death*  Nevertheless, 
^  it  one  or  the  other  in  thu  account,  I  will 
not  dispute*  And  to  give  you  full  information 
of  the  whole  affair,  I  send  you  a  person 
worthy  of  credit  thereitf,  one  of  my  faithful 
servants  the  bearer  hereof^  who  was  in  the 
4battle^  and  veiy  satis£sctorily  performed  his 


duty,  as  he  has  ever  done.  Now  such 
amends  halh  God  oWbuaed  jeu  for.  the  bom? 
ing  of  your  houses  in  your  town  albresaid. 
And  no  prisoners  were  taken,  except  one  who 
was  a  great  chieftaiii  ameng-  then)},  whom  { 
would  have  sent  to  you,  but  that  he  is  not 
yet  able  to  bear  the  journey.  And  wit& 
respect  to  the  coocae  I  propose  to  btld_beift- 
upon,  please  your  highijess  to  give  credencp 
to  the  bearer  hereof,  -in  what  *hfe  wiil  hiihself 
inform  your  highness  on  my  part.  And 
pray  God  ever  to  keep  yon  in  joy  and  honour, 
and  grant  that  I  may  shortly  have 'to  ^com- 
fort you 'with  more  good  news*.  Written  at 
Hereford  the  said  Wednesdav  at'nfgfat;,  * 
Your  most  humble  and  pbedledt  Sdn,"^ 

*•  Plac.  Pari,  jC^,  •  lb.  %e^.  * 

^^  lb.  576.  •-1k6ti.i   • 
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iiftfirwards,  before  his  ^eF»,s^&Tou^j.:v)ffij:<^d  for  ^.t^rffft    ^4A^' 
of  York,  whom  the  king  W  impriflOA^ ;  »vo,\if^4  ]^^9l)\waipi?j*  „„^V^ 
to  him,  and  that  if  it  ha^  not  been  for  hi3  gopd  coupi^p^^bpfthiilifi  «*i^>Y, 
prince,  and  hb  anpy  would  have  often  beaen  in  great  perils  m^  -"    -- 
desolation;?  ^^.     In  1410  he  \Ka3  ?4)pointed  warden  of  the  Cip<j|if^ 
Po];ts»and  eaptaija  of  Calais.  ...  ^^^.^^ 

These  high  appointments  Bud  acknowledged  w^viqpa  ^^|i{4jt  ^"""P"^^ 
^arly  and  active  talents,  popular  reputation,  and  jniUl;ax}r  d}\\^ 
Sf^e*  ^ut,  although  sometimes  expressed  plainly,  sometimes, 
fh^toirically,  and  always  with  a  friendly  geh^ralizatioa  .^w^ipH 
obscures  and  diminishes  what  tiie  writers  wished  perhaps  |o  bfive 
fojqgotten,  yet  that  dissolute  habits  and  unbecoming  irre^laritie^ 
ia  hi;  private  life  accompanied  hi^  laud^bl^  public  condu^l;  f^annpt 
b^  doubted,  afber  reading  the  vs^rpqs,  passages  ^pf  all  t)a^  <;;pntem7 
poraiy  chroflacles,  iii  which  they  are  ^pre^^ii  or  ^injpl^^^ 
Tradition  ougiht  certainly  to  be  kept  distinct  ,i5rom  history  j  ancj 
wie  may  allpw  Sh^peare^s  ^enes  to  Ipje  JbMtf  t^^  creations  pf  jtiie 
poet,  SHpp\y,ing. and  superseding  firom  popflj^F ,1^^^  the  8<^^ty  and 
vague  phrases  of  the  chroniclers.  With  these  remarks  wc  mQ,f 
dismisis  a  subjecjt  on  which  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  now  be 
afttained,  either  toccmfirm  or  refuteJthetraditicHiadcy-  stoisbft?.  *tt 
Isi  uiifeir  to  distinguished  merit,  to  dwell  on  the  blemishes  'l^rHifch  it 
has  regi*ettad  and  reformed ;  and  no  prince  can  on  .this  grpiu^ 
claim  greater  liberality  than  Harry  of  Monmou^.  WhiateVW 
Brregtilarittes  he  may,  from  a  too  early  initiation  into  military  lif^ 
jhave  stooped  to  practise  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty* 

'.,  *•  Plfic-i  Pari.  6iK— On  the  other  notices  and  to  lessen  the  eflfect  oT'thc  historical' cerfl 

^j(bf^.piJDce  in.thQ  Parliament^xy  Hecords^  'sure^.     His  facts  and  datetr,  ftovd  \ht  PaiSL 

see  Lud«ry  £ff8&y»  ^^ — 7-^'  liamentary  Ilecofds,  and  fljixiei^s  ^fMleftf, 

"  £)inham|i^  JLivius,  OtterbuiHi  Hardy ng,  deserve  attention;  biit^his  rda9ooiiig"tt' ifijl 

Waij^9gl|{tn],  al(  allude  to  them.  always  so  convincing  as  some  of  Ms  kirtht^ 

*  M^Ludferj^ has  taken $ome pains  t(^<;]lear  rities.  '^  •-    u-^.^ft 

thepi^5e|fo«i  the  traditichiary^pu^tioDSy  •>  .« 
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PART     five,  they  were  with  rare  self-command  shaken  off  when  highe? 
duties  called  for  nobler  conduct.     That  his  father's  death  greatli^ 

REIGK  or  ^  .  ^  -^ 

HENRY  V.  affected  him  ;  that  he  afterwards  lamented  the  loss  of  an  iriteUigent 
parent  in  the  prime  of  mature  life,  who  had  so  often  treated  him 
with  high  respect  and  confidence ;  that  he  reviewed  and  confessed 
the  errors  of  his  own  ungoverned  youth  *^,  which  had  given  that 
father  pain,  and  lessened  his  own  respectability;  that  now, 
becoming  a  king,  his  lofty  soul  felt  the  intellectual  dignity  and 
sublime  duties  of  his  station ;  and  that,  aspiring  to  merit  and 
compel  the  praise  instead  of  the  censure  of  mankind,  he  should 
resolve  to  make  his  future  conduct  as  noble  as  his  great  office; 
and  therefore,  as  one  contemporary  says,  to  let  no  virtue  pass  by 
him  without  attempting  to  transfer  it  into  himself** — ^these  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  firm  and  persevering  execution  of  his  exalted 
purpose  **,  are  entitled  to  our  admiration ;  and,  though  rare,  are  not 
incrediblel  Nor  ought  the  glory  reaped  at  Agincdort,  to  throw  them 
into  obhvion.  Many  have  conquered  apparent  impossibilises  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Few  princes  have  so  magnanimously  con-i 
quered  and  amended  themselves. 
Hifl  attach-  That  he  was  fond  of  music,  his  biographers  declare**.  We  have 
literature,  also  the  evidencp  of  the  poets,  whpm  he  patronized,  that  he  loved 
literature,  and  encouraged  it.  He  delighted  to  read  books  of 
antiquity*^.  He  requested  Lydgate  to  translate  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  because  he  wished  the  noble  story  to  be  known  generally  to 

high 

^  See  ElmhaiDy  c.  7.    Livius,  p.  5.    Poh     ^'  iDStrumentis  organicis  plurimum  deditus/' 
Virg.  p.  439.  Elmh. 

»  Otterbum,  p.  273.  «  So  Lydgate  states  in  the  introdnction  to 

"  The  assertions  of  his  reformation  are  so     ^^^  ^„  .j,^  ^^^  ^^  ^roy,  which  ha^ 

express,    that  the    fact  cannot  be   justly     been  printed,  speaking  of  the  prince, 

questioned,  without  doubting  all  history ;  and  _  1.    .    ..   .  j       i.  j      * 

/*   .  f        ^.       *,  ;  ,  Bycause  he  hath  joye  and  grct  deynte 

if  there  were  reformation,  there  must  have  ^^      ..,,/.•• 

.         -      .  To  rede  ifl  bokys  of  antiquile. 
been  previous  errors.  . 

•*  "  Musicis  delectabatur."    Tit.  Liv.  p.  5-  : 
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high  and  low'^  His  desire  of  the  praise  of  true  knighthood,  ^  led  CHAP, 
him  to  study  the  worthiness  and  the  prowess  of  old  chivalry  ^^,  To 
avoid  the  vice  of  sloth  and  idleness,  he  employed  himself  in  henry  v, 
exercisuig  his  body  in  martial  play^»  according  to  the  instruction^ 
of  Vegetius*^.  He  was  also  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  poet  Occleve, 
who  addresses  to  him,  while  he  was  priqce,  two  of  his  poem$*^. 
Occleve  describes  himself  as  advised  to  select  some  subject  tha.t 

would 

*  Henry,  the  worthy  prynce  of  Wales, 
Whyche  ine  comaunded  the  drery  pitious  fate 
Of  hem  of  Troy  e  in  Englyshe  to  translate — 
So  as  I  coude  and  write  it  for  hi3  sake ; 

By  cause  he  wolde,  that  to  hyge  and  lowe, 
The  noble  ^tory  openly  were  knowe. 

Lydgate,  Wars  of  Troy. 

Lydgate  says  he  began  his  translation  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign. 

*  For  to  pbeie  withoute  variaunce 

My  lordes  byddyng  fully  and  plesaonce 

Whiche  bath  desire,  sothly  for  to  seyn, 

Of  verray  knyghthood,  to  remember  ageya 

The  worthyness,  gif  I  shal  nat  lye, 

And  the  prowesse  of  olde  chivalrie.-^Lydgate,  lb* 

»..---  and  also  for  to  eschewe 
The  cursed  vice  of  slouthe  and  ydelne^se 
So  he  enjoyeth  in  vertoous  besynesse. 
In  all  that  longeth  to  manhood,  dar  i  seyn, 
He  besyeth  evere,  and  therto  is  so  fayn 
•     •  To  hawnte  his  body  in  pleies  marcyal, 
Thorug  exercise  to  chide  siouthe  at  all 
After  the  doctrine  of  Vygetious. 
Thus  is  he  hoth  maufiil  and  vertuous. — Lydg.  ih. 


9t 


In  one,  Occleve  says — 

Hye  and  noble  prynce  excellent! 

My  lord,  the  prynce!  O  my  lord  gracious!     » 
I,  humble  servaunt  and  obedient 

Unto  your  estate,  hye  and  glorious, 

Of  whiche  I  am  full  tendir  and  full  jelous, 
Me  recomaunde  unto  your  worthynesse, 
With  hert  entier,  aiid  spirite  of  mekenesse. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  D  6. 
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PART  would  be  beneficial  to  Henry  *^.  A  book  on  goverament  is  th« 
subject  adopted.  He  suggests  respectfully  to  the  prince,  that  it 
nvnr  ▼.  may  be  useful  to  read  of  an  evening  in  his  chamber^^.  He  looks 
*  '  '  forward  to  the  hope,  that  his  kingly  dignity  may  benefit  his  peo|rfe 
and  advance  his  own  praise^*.  He  reminds  him  of  the  responsibility 
of  that  exalted  station** ;  of  the  necessity  of  himself  observing  the 
laws**;  that  the  vox  populi  is  the  vox  Dei**;  and  that  courage 
should  be  united  with  prudence*^.     He  exhorts  him  to  set  the 

example 

^  Wrete  to  him  nothing  that  sowneth  to  vice — 
Loke  yf  thou  fynde  kanst  ony  tretyse. 
Grounded  on  his  estates  holsomnesse ; 
Suche  thyng  translate  and  unto  his  hynesse, 
As  humbly  as  that  thou  kanst  presente. 
Do  this  my  sone.    Fader !  I  assente. 

Occleve,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  D  6. 

f*  To  the  prince  he  writes. 

And  although  it  be  no  maner  of  nede 

You  to  counseile  what  to  done  or  leve; 
Yf  that  you  lists  of  stories  to  take  hede, 

Somewhat  it  may  profile,  by  your  leve. 

At  hardest,  whan  yt  ben  in  chambre  at  eve, 
They  ben  gooide  to  drive  forth  the  nyght. 
They  ahull  not  haime  yf  they  be  herd  aiyghti^-MS,  lb. 

*  Now,  gracious  prynce,  agayn  that  the  corone 

Honoure  you  shall  with  roial  dignitee ; 
Beseche  I  hjrm  that  sitte  on  hye  in  trone, 

That  whan  that  charge  receyved  han  ye, 

Sifch  governaunce  men  may  fele  and  see 
In  you,  as  may  be  to  his  plesaunce, 
Profite  to  us,  and  your  goode  loos  avaunce. — MS.  lb* 

**  First  and  foreward  the  dignitee  of  a  kyng 
Impressed  in  the  botme  of  your  mynd^ 
Considerynfl  how  chargeable  a  thyng 
That  office  is—  MS.  lb. 

^  Prince  excellent !  have  your  lawes  in  chere; 

Observe  hem;  and  offenide  hem  by  no  wey. — MS. lb. 

*  This,  my  gode  lord,  wynneth  peples  voice. 

For  peples  voice  is  Goddes  voice  men  sayn.^ — ^MS.  lb. 

*  O  worthy  prynce !  I  trust  in  your  mauhode 

Meddled  with  prudence  and  discrecion. 
That  ye  shall  make  many  a  knightly  rode. 
And  the  pride  of  our  foes  thr/eshe  adoun* 
Manhode  and  witte  conaueren  hye  renoua. 
And  whoso  lakketh  env  of  the  tweyn, 
Of  armes  waateth  the  bridell  and  the  reyn«— MS.  lb*. 
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example  of  good  faith  smd   magnanimity;   to   avoid  falsehood^    CHAP, 
cruelty,  flatterers,  prodigality  and  avarice ;  and  to  love  and  cultivate 
peace  ^.     Occleve   addresses   him   with    expressions    that   imply  hekry  v. 
affection  as  well  as  respect^,  and  inserts    a  remembrance  of  his 
master  Chaucer,  which  does  honour  to  his  feeling  and  gratitude  ^^. 

That  the  prince  possessed  a  soul  soaring  above  the  common  Incident 
level  of  mankind,  appeared  in  many  incidents  of  his  life,  and  in  Thief  ju8tic«. 
none  more  than  in  his  behaviour,  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench.     Henry  insisting  on  the  releaise  of  one  of  his  servants,  who 
had  been  arraigned  for  felony,  the  judge  commanded  him,  upon 
his  allegiance,  to  leave  the  prisoner  and  depart.     In  a  rage  at  this 
pubUc  rebuke,  he  rushed  on  the  judge  with   his  sword.     The 
undaunted  magistrate  calmly   said,    "  Sir !    remember  yourself. 
I  keep  here  the  place  of  your  sovereign  lord  and  father,  to  whom 
you  owe  double  obedience ;  wherefore,  in  his  name,  I  charge  you 
to  desist  from  your  wilfulness  and  unlawful  enterprise,  and.  from 
henceforth  give^good  example  to  those  who  hereafter  shall  be  your 
proper  subjects.     And.  now  for  your  contempt  and  disobedience, 
go  you  to  the  prison  of  the  king's  b^nch,  whereunto  I  commit 

you, 

^  On  these  topics  he  expatiates  iviih  much  good  sense,  insertiog  oecasional  examples 
frood  history,  in  illustration  of  his  observations. 

*'  Though  that  my  live)ode  and  possession 
Be  skant,  I  riche  am  of  benevolence 
To  you.     Thereof  k an  I  be  no  nygon. 

Goode  have  I  none,  by  whiche  yovr  excellence 
'  May  plesed  be ;  and,  for  ipyne  impotence 
Stoppeth  tbe  way  to  do  as  I  were  holde. 
1  write  as  he  that  your  goode  lyfc  fayne  wolde.— Qcc.  M3.  Jb. 

•  Symple  is  my  gost,  and  scarce  my  lettrure, 

.Unto  your  excellence  for  to  write 
Myne  inward  love  ;  and  yet  in  aventure 

Wole  I  me  putt;e>  though  I  can  but  lite.. 

My  dere  Maister — God  his  soiile  quyte* 
And  fader— Chaucer — fayne  wold  me  han  taught. 
But  I  was  duUe,  and  lemed  right  nought— ^Occ,  MS.  lb. 
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iwith  his 
fkther. 


you,  and  remain  there  prisoner  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king  yonr 
lather  be  farther  known/'— -Impressed  by  this  firm  and  well  reasoned 
address,  the  prince  laid  his  weapon  aside,  did  reverence  to  the 
steady  and  upright  judge,  and  with  true  magnanimity  of  mind 
went  mibmissively  to  the  king's  bench  as  he  was  commanded* 
With  eager  haste  his  attendants  stated  to  tiie  king  the  indignity 
put  upon  his  son ;  but  the  judicious  parent  duly  comprehended 
the  greattiess  of  character  which  both  the  prince  and  the  judgs 
had  displayed.  Wilii  thankful  gladness  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaiming,  "  How  much  am  I  bound  to  your 
infinite  goodness,  O  n^rciful  God !  for  having  given  me  a  judge 
who  feareth  not  to  minister  justice,  and  a  son  who  can  thus  noixly 
submit  to  obey  it^/' 

The  tendency  of  the  imperfect  intimations  which  exist  in  the 
ancient  documents  on  the  subject  is^  that  some  misunderstanding 
occurred  between  this  prince  and  his  father,  in  his  latter  days, 
ahhqugfa  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  obscure.  It  is  difficult  to 
credit  the  strange  scene  usually  annexed  to  this  event*^,  because 
there  seems  no  reason  for  the  prince's  uncouth  dress,  nor  in  his 
presenting  his  father  with  a  dagger  to  kill  him,  which  he  was  sure 
his  parent  would  not  do ;  and  still  less  in  coming  for  such  a  purpose 
with  a  large  company  of  noblemen,  or  for  chusing  the  time  of  his 
father's  sickness,  to  agitate  him  with  such  a  conference.  The 
advice  which  the  dying  king  is  stated  to  have  addressed  to  him, 
has  not  the  sanction  of  any  contemporary  authority  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  If  it  has  not  been  invented  by  subsequent  chroniclers ^^ 
it  has  been  taken  from  documents  that  have  since  disappeared. 

That 


*•  Sir  Thomas  Eliot,  in  his  "  Governor,* 
addressed  to  Henry  VIII.  has  narrated  this 
pleasing  incident.  M.  Luders,  >vho  quotes 
the  passage  at  length,  79 — 82,  has  properly 
remarked  on  the  unauthorized  additions  of 


the  blow  and  ill  company,  ^hich  even  sir 
Edward  Coke  has  appended  to  it. 

**  See  the  detail  in  Hollingshed  and  Stowe's 
Chronicles. 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleaded  to  have  a 

specimen 
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That  on  acceding  to  the  crown  he  banished  from  his  court  the 
young  noblemen  with  whom  he  had  formerly  associated,  thui 
avoiding  the  rock  on  which  Richard  ii*  had  been  wrecked,  has 
been  stated,  and  is  not  improbable ; — that  he  paid  the  tribute  of 
grateful  affection  to  Richard,  who  had  knighted  him,  by  having  his 
body  brought  in  state  to  Westminster,  and  honourably  buried*', 
was  an  incident  expressive  of  that  elevation  of  character  which 
marked  his  kingly  conduct. 

Introduced  to  war  so  early  by  his  fiither-~aware,  from  bis  s^lf- 
experience,  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a  little-educated  and  turbulent 
nobility  some  greater  subject  of  activity  than  the  habits  of  theif 
ordinary  life  supplied — and  fond  of  partaking  of  the  fame  that  ha^ 
too  lavishly  been  given  to  martial  deeds—he  soon  renewed  h)9 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  gave  the  national  mind  it9 
favourite  employment  of  a  war  with  France.  The  state  which 
that  country  exhibited,  presented  indeed  a  temptation  to  English 
ambition,  which  an  enterprising  spirit,  taught  to  consider  battles  a9 
the  noblest  work  of  life,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  resist. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  of  the 

Jacquerie 


CHAP. 
VII. 

&£ION  f^f 
HENRY  y. 


Projects  a 
war  with 
France. 


State  of 
France. 


fpecimen  of  it: — ^^^  Thou  $}iaU  be  exalted 
unto  the  crowne  for  the  wealth  and  conser- 
vation of  the  realoie^  and  not  for  thy  singular 
COKiinoditj  and  avaiL  My  fontie,  thou  shalt 
be  a  minister  to  thy  realme,  to  keep  it  in 
tranquiHity  and  defend  it.  Like  as  the  heart 
is^  the  mddest  of  the  body  i«  principall  and 
chiefe  thing  in  the  body,  so,  my  sonne,  thou 
shalt  be  amongst  thy  people  as  chiefe  and 
principall  of  then)  to  minister,  imagine  and 
acquire  those  things  that  may  be  most  bene- 
ficiall  for  them.  And  then  thy  people  shall 
be  obedient  to  thee,  to  ayde  and  succour  thee, 
and  in  all  things  to  accomplish  thy  com- 
mandements,  like  as  thy  members  labour 
every  one  of  them  in  his  office,  to  acquire 
and  get  that  thing  that  thy  heart  desireth  : 
and  as  thy  heart  is  of  no  force  and  impotent 


without  the  ayde  of  thy  members,  do  without 
thy  people  thy  raigne  is  nothing.  My  sonne, 
thou  shalt  feare  and  dread  God  above  all 
tilings,  and  thou  shalt  love  honour  and  wor* 
shippe  him  with  all  thy  heart ;  thou  shalt 
attribute  and  ascribe  to  him  all  things 
wherein  thou  seest  thyself  to  be  well  fortu- 
nate, be  it  victorie  of  thy  enemies,  love  of  thy 
friends,  obedience  of  thy  subjects,  strength 
and  activeness  of  body,  honour  riches  or 
fruitful  generations,  or  any  other  thing  what- 
soever it  shall  be  that  chanceth  to  thy  plea- 
sore.  Thou  shalt  not  imagine  that  any  such 
thing  should  fortune  unto  thee,  by  thine  act» 
nor  by  thy  desert;  but  thou  shalt  thinke 
that  all  cometbe  only  of  the  goodnesie  of 
the  Lord."  Stowe's  Chron.  p.  341. 
^  Mon.  Croy.  Gale's  Script,  vol.  1.  p.  4994 
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Mi9y  pV,  deirmgdguejs  at  Paiia,  Cbtrita  v.  had  4i{iC(»«4fi^>^  4ivSff5^f"4Q 
0£Ki^Y.y%^-Tiiiiiirdmb]|ion  of  J&dward  iii«  and. died  in  li|80^Jieayi]^|Frapc^:4tiU 
a^ifated  mtb  inteipor  dissen^osi)  but  recoTered  from,  tlni^  .^ts^nd^.o^ 
ite"Eng)ish  conquerors ^«    •  »  -/    ,.?      ♦       .-    .  • 

^  jiifailiiSy  death,  thirty^x  prinoas.  o/f  thet  ldo(^i;.iifhoi,;Y]^^;flim 
albier^  hi  .Fnnie^  uistead  of  ibeing  ^  thei  (Uppp^t  o^^Uie  j^i^g^if^ 
tkar  umty  and  patriotism,  became  its  l9c^rgp,. by :^.4^bfi^ 
Jgdcb '  of  these  prances  bad  bis  partisi^i  2^^  cTf^v^  .  ffjbfi 
vholec^mition  foUotwcd.  their  rekamfi^,  .and.  ^nbdii^ded  itself  'mU>. 
i^Gbbnst  (if  itECfy.  8*rt#  The  uncle  h>(  (Charles  vi,.fT¥Jfo;]g9,verAed 
ti(ie)kiiigdMa*!in'jhisi  name  during  his  'mippa^ityy  coi^i^Mw^^  limits. 
nia^;ibe  multiplied' the  imposts,,  and  pressed  dowpljbfC^  Fl^ople.  by 
lIseirL'mfci^hbt  .The  treasui:es  .collected.. by  Chafjl49,  v.;  .^f«  f|iffu.-« 
pated.  Every  prince  of  the  blood  availed  himself  of  t^  of^KUtpnat^. 
tbbt  ptKaehtedftlientiselves,' of  abusing  hi^  pdwer^^and  gr4l^i9g.^ 
peaffidnfal tresentme^ts.     ..        '  ;       :•  .  ^   .    1    >^  ; 

1  iUiEbngtlh  .Chides f VI.  attained  hia  kge^  ^ge  <$f  ^gy^f^lgfXyp  and 
SBBSumedrthe  helm  of  government  •.  Tlbc  hop^  (^.^jbapfiy.^n^i 
{pacbable  reign  delighted  the  nation*  He  uras  n^turaljy.  gof)d  and 
benevdlentv  and  loved  his  people.  In  grateful  retuJi^nithey  call^ 
him:.  5^  TbeJwell-belpved ;'-  an  applausive  title^  of  which  his  di^ti^u*^ 
reign  has  not  deprived  him.  But  he  became  unhappily  ai^icted 
^th  a  mental  derangement.  Intrigues  »and  iactjons  the]?  burst  <fut 
on  all  sides.  Every  prince  aimed  at.sei^ng  the  supr^n^e  i^u^iority. 
The  power  of  the  disabled  soveseigii  wa^. little  else  than  ^  n^m^ ; 

anarchy,  and  conrupticxD  bf  mam:iers,  gpread  ovefi.jbieiCOvntryf^k^. 

-  ""The 

V 

^  On  the  state  and  trouble  of  France,  **  I  take  this  coi^cise  view  «f  the  lii^tory.of 

from  the  turbulence  of  the  king  of  N^vtrr^,  France  at  this  periqd^  froi^^he  ^bh  SQ^mary 

and  .the  fieurtioBs  that  ensued,  the  samniary  prefixed  iw^ifhe  Meo^oirs  du  Pien:e  d^  Fenin^ 

of  M.  Lecousse's  Memoirs,  publishediq  the  pp<  3107^3^7. 

Hist,  de  I'Acud.  Inscr.  vol.  8.  pp.  329—^373)  ►     c      .    . 

may  be  profitably  perused.  .       ^         . 
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'  T^tf  two  cWtf^I*rtie6  tfew  unere  rfespectmtf  jiwf.   qhwot 

%y  tfie^nW'ofO'fW«tis,^be^kingV  brother;  and  by^the  duiteof       ^"* 
Briffentidj^,^lfl4'titeW   'Iii  *4(te  Bi#gitndy  died,  and  his  sofa  John.  LU*  ^;  >k 
Stos^jieitr  Sttbii^e^A  tb  th^  coittiAandof  his  partj,  whicfh  the  peopljp;  "^^     ^^*— ^'^ 
&Voured.     He  was  of  the  ssame  age  with  Orleans :;  aod  ^{he»e  twov 
yo6iig  T4val8,'^ftU'of^'atobitioii  afftl  impetuosity/  distrad^edMFnhice 
by  t!ieJP^ri<*66'fconipetitidn.^ 'Tb    queen  attached  herself  to  Ofieflns.^ 
'Hi^'difie/efi^es'iksU&i^  liie  sbape  of  actual  war.  ;  A  neconciliabon* 
foflowedj  '^ey-  swbre^  mutiial  amity;  arid  a  few  days  after  waids^ 
OHBtolis^as  ikubasii^  the  pri^^itiriof  tb# 

dt&y  '6f^lBUS'gUndy^.  llie  latter,  indeed,  did  not  affect  toideny^ 
his  ^rt^^(^iiMP  Hi^ 'fled  to  Flanders  to  his  brother^^law,,tl^e( 
diike  i(9F' Hollabd/  and^in  1410  commenced  war  against  Orleana 
arfd^hi#J)i#ty,'  wWo  #ei*e  cbUed  the  Armagnacs;  A  smdll^body  oif 
Eit^t^U  tl^^efSi  bbh  -iti  tiiese  'hostilities^. 

*  ^fetii^ttdj^r reached^ 'PariSi^  possession  of  the  king.     In 

1411,  peace  was  again  made  between  the  rival  Actions,  and  Ocleans 
p^rdoiifd^ittJ?  fbr  ih&  murdiw  of  Wsfether.  '  In  1 413,  the  French 
ilt^litfji  lii^(iavbtii^''to  disposidess  him  of  the  government;  he 
^^ti^d^^fteWi'?* the  populace  of  Paris  supported  him;  the  king. 
^'i^'^keri^^frMft'  him;  and  another  civil  war  ensued.  It  was 
tfeMilhat^d^'liy  sUi  8(pparent  peace,  but  all  the  spirit  and  causes  of 
(fe^cfrttibri^i^d  ^rtt^lity^  remained  *^. 

■''li^''^^  ftt^'thii ' period,'  so  inviting  to  a  foreign  enemy,  that 
Hfeitil^''^.'^^6rmined'on  renewing  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
abnM'ttf  *iAv»diiiglliat  cbuntry.  Much  fencing  negociation  followed *^ 
Th^  En^l^'^H^mem  6Md 'nation  applauded  his  project  as  soon  as 

they 

^^'W^eVi^e^ilii  TMhy  Vhd  Wi«  prevost  of        "^  Pierre  da  Fenin,  p.  347. 

Arrai^feiid  tfri^d  fc  1433^  arid  whose  Memoirs  ^^  lb.  549—378" 

are'%te^tned  ^?  tliose  of  kn  honest  man,         ^  See  this  detailed  in  Ryiner's  Fcedera,  and 

though  favouring  the  party  of  Burgundy,  sayB  in  Rapin's  History  of  England,  and  Abr^ge 

of  this  catastrophe,  *'  Par  la  connoissance  du  of  Rymer, 
due  Jean  de  Burgogne,  il  fit  tiier  le  dit  due 
d'Orleans."  p.  331. 
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PART     they  were  urged  to  it,  and  a  large  force  wias  assembled  at  South- 
ampton. His  embassy  to  France,  claiming:  his  rights  and  threatening, 
BEN»Y  r.     war  if  it  were  refused,  was  ineflfectual^.     If  the  young  dauphin, 
of*  France  sent  him  the  puerile  insult  of  the  tennis  balk^,  it  could 
only   arise  from  the  misconception  of  hia  character,  which  hU. 
youthful  irregularities  had  occasioned.  But  Henry  was  from  policy 
and  sentiment  too  earnestly  bent  on  the  expedition,  to  need  that 
additional  excitation.     The  ambassadors  who  afterwards  arrived, 
from  France^  on  finding  the  English  seriously  preparing  to  inrade^ 
displayed  no  qualities  hkely  to  conciliate  the  two  countries  ^^ ;  and 
the  king  was  about  to  sail  from  Southampton  with  his  fleet,  wh«n  a 
strange  conspiracy  of  three  noblemen  endangered,  and  astonidied 
him ;  one  was  his  bosom  friend  and  favourite  counsellor,  Henry, 
le  Sicrop;  another,  the  brother  of  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  York, 
whom  he  had  created  an  earl,  and  enriched  with  various  grants!; 
the  third,  was  sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  northern  knight.   The  king  wept 
at  the  discovery  of  their  treason.    Their  lives  were  forfeited  to  the 
law,  but  he  remitted  the  usual  consequences  of  such  a  conviction. 
The'  popular  belief  referred  the   plot  ta  cortruption  by  French 
bribes  ^*^     It  may   have  sprung  from  the  resisting  spirit  which 
Henry^s  religious  persecutions  occasioned. 
Henry  in-  The  king  reached  Normandy  with  a  fleet,  from  1000  to  1500  in 

vades  France,  number,  and  laid  seige  to  Harfleur.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
according  to  the  mode  then  in  use,  but  it  yielded  to*  the  king's 
artillery  and  persevering  attacks,  in  thirty*eight  days**.  The 
free  use  of  autumnal  fruit,   the   chilliness  of  the  nights,  and  the 

exhalations 

•  Tit.  Liv.  p.  6.  whom  Walsingbam  describes  as  a  "  vir  ver- 

'^  Otterbourne    mentions    this    incident,  bosus  et  Hjrogans  sad  pfurum  disclplinatoe.'' 

p.  275  ;  and  the  Monk  of  Croyland,  p.  500.  p.  434* 

The  king's  answer  was,  that  he  would  return         "  Wab.  433-     Tit.  Liv.  8. 

iiim  some  London  balls,  which  should  knock         ^  lit.  Liv.  pp.  8—11.    Elm.  pp.  40 — 40. 

his  houses  about  his  ears.  Wals.  438. 
•'  One  of  these  was  the  archbishop  of  Sens, 
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Exhalations  of  the  unburied  animals  that  were  killed  in  the  canlp,    chap* 
afflicted   the   army   with   a  dysentery    during  the   siege,   which       ^^^' 

REIGM  O^ 

destroyed  the  lai^st  part  botjni  of  its  commanders  and  soldiers.  In  denrt  v. 
this  attenuated  state,  the  king  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  a  ^  '^  ' 
council  of  war^  to  ddiberate  on  liis  ulterior  mea^ujires.  His  brother 
Clarence  expressed  the.  dictates  of  prudence,  in  recommending 
them  to  re-embark,  and  return  to  England^*  But  to  the  kmgi 
heroic  mind^  even  wisdom  was  unpalatable.  He  preferred  danger 
to  disgrace.  The  recollection  of  the  triumph  which  his  retreat 
-would  afibrd  to  his  enetnies,  who  had  already  personally  taunted 
him,  was  a  mortificatibn  to  which  even  death  seemed  a  less  evil. 
To  march  by  land  to  Calais  would  be  an  act  of  superior  courage ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  dare  every  peril,  than  let  his 
rivals  say  that  he  had  fled  from  his  inheritance  through  fear.  His 
gallant  countrymen  sympathized  with  his  fedings,  and  adopted  his 
determination.  The  spirit  of  daring  valour,  defying  the  calculation 
of  pfobabiUties,  sprang  up  in  all ;  and,  2000  men  being  left  to 
garrison  Harfleur,  and  their  spoils  and  prisoners  sent  to  England  ^^, 
they  begaii  their  adventurous  march  with  a  small  army,  weakened 
by  continuing  disease^  and  ill  supplied  even  with  the  necessary  pro- 
visicMis.  A  more  desperate  enterprise  has  seldom  been  attempted. 

As  heroism  in  its  most  determined  shape  was  the  actuating  prin« 
ciple  of  the  king's  mind  in  this  march,  he  purposely  made  it  slow, 
firm,  and  direct.  He  neither  attempted  any  nianoeuvres  to  mislead 
his  foes,  nor  any  celerity  of  movement  to  outstrip  them^^  A 
sincere,  though  erring  persuasion,  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
of  France,  an  ardent  desire  of  accomplishing  some  great  action, 
or  at  least  of  attempting  one,  and  a  sublime  confidence  in 
Providence  for  the  result,  pervaded  his  resolute  mind  ;  and  with  a 

calm 

•*  TiULiv.  1*1. 
••With  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  p.  16^.  .    . 
*  Tit.  Liv.  12. 
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PART 
III. 

heigv  of 

HENRY  V. 

^ ^ 

His  march 
to  Calais. 


cakn  iiitr^idity  and  a  selt-possession  never  surpassed,  he  prepared 
to  meet  the  chances.  ' 

The  French  princes,  suspending  their  feuds,  assembled  a  powerful 
force  to  overwhelm  him.  The  disease  and  privations  wfaidi  the 
English  army  were  suffering  became  generally  known,  and  great 
numbers  crowded  to  the  French  standard  to  destroy  the  invaders. 
Henry  advanced  straight  to  Eu,  a  sea-^port  town,  which  after  .a 
sharp  conte^  he  took^^,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  the 
Somme,  reached  Blanchetaque,  the  place  where  Edward  iii.  had 
found  and  forced  a  passage  before  the  battle  of  Cressy,  but  which 
the  French  had  now  so  strongly  fortified  by  sharp  thick  pales^ 
and  so  vigilantly  guarded,  that  Henry  dechned  attempting  it.  He 
marched  along  the  river  to  other  bridges  and  fords,  biit  found 
them  too  well  defended  to  be  forced.  The  constable  of  France^ 
and  the  admiral,  the  duke  of  Alenpon,  with  the  flower  of  the 
French  chivalry,  had  now  reached  Abbeville,  and  spread  them* 
selves  from  Corbie  to  Peronne,  to  guard  all  the  passages  of  the 
river.  Henry  advanced  to  Amiens,  watching  and  exploring  a 
favourable  hour  and  place  of  crossing  it*^.  He  repulsed  an 
attack  from  Amiens  and  Corbie,  and  at  last  obtained  his  wasli  iett  a 
ford  near  Bethencourt,  which  the  troops  from  St.  Quentin  were 
negligent  in  guarding ^^.  The  French  fell  back  to  Bapaume  tod' 
its  vicinity,  and.  from  thence  to  St.  Pol  ^.  '     / 

The  French  assembled  a  council,  attended  by  the  king,  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Bretagne,  and  thirty-five  other  chieftains.! 
Thirty  decided  for  an  immediate  battle  with  the  English ;'  five 
advised  delay.  The  king  ordered  the  constable  of  Fi-incfe.  to 
prepare   for  the  engagements^ ;  and  three  herakis  were  sent  to 

Henry, 


•^  Monstrelet,    167.    Elmham,  5a.    Tit. 
liv.  13. 

•  Monstrelet,  167.    Pierre  du  Fen.  379. 


••  Tit.  Liv.  13.    Elm.  53.  Monst.  167. 
^  Monst.    Pierre  FeiiiOf 
•»  Monet  167. 
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battle.     He  beard  tbem  with  unaltered  countenanpe^^d  PPf*fflpA  „ign  ot 
teinj^er^.^iKi  mildly  answered,  "  Bev th^. eyent  tl^n  iSs  M^  pl^ft^s  henhiyv.    ., 
Qod/':.  Tbe^  Prencbmeo  had  the  s^fffrancp  ,fA.  f^^^jo?»o^ 
would   be   his  line  of  march;  and 'the  kiilg?  v.ith  aq.  unf^ring. 
sincerity  th|d;  in.wch  a  crisis. has  rarely  bflen  praQtised»  r^pli^ 
^^  Straight  on  to  Calais.     If  our  ene^ic^  attenipt  ^to  .obeftruct  ua^i 
tbey  shall  not  do  it  without;  experiencing  flK)n^nisdbuefA^ 
danger.     We  sh^l  not  seek  them^  but;  neither  will  we.iaake^Aj^ 
moveipentto  avoid  tjieiji^  ,  We  ^xhort  thenj  not  ta  stop  pur  iv^>) 
if  they  wish  to  avoid  the  shedding  ^pf  ^inuch  . Christian, ^blqod/' 
He  presented  the  hieralds  with  a  hundred  crowns^  of  gold  ^ij^p 
aifd  d^sini^sed  them^^  .    .>    ♦     *    ^ 

Informed  that  if  the  bridge  <^  thie. river  which^he.  nQ\f.  ^proached 
was  broken,  ^t  would  be  di^cult  to.  pass. the  atreajQiihg^difecte^ 
sope  .  nqbl.emen  and  knights  .to :  keep ;  possession  of .  it;.  They  re^ 
.pjalsed  all. the  efforts  of  the  French  to  retake  it,,  and  the  whole 
Englis^  forqe  passed  over  to  the.  farther  .bank. .  1]he  duke  of  York, 
who^qi  th^  k^ing  had  appointed  to  the  chigf  comj^and^  having  sent . 
out  pftrsons  to  explore  all  the  .neighbouripg  places,.. a3cended  the 
summit  of  a  hill  to  make  his  own  survey.  He  was  soon  reached 
hy,?i  bre8^thlfi€(p  messfipger,  who  assured  him  that  t^e  French,  to  an 
amount  which  he  could  not  number,  were  advancing.  This  report 
b^iog  co^ri^d  by  .others  ^\  was  communicated  to  t^e  king  :  He 
heard  it  with  an,  undisturbed  serenity,  ordered  the  army  to  halt, 
and,  spuriipg  \m  horse,  went  himjself  to.  observe  his  enemies.  He- 
s^w  thpm  ,from  the  mo.untain,  marching  in  large  bodies  to  get 
.  b^ore  hinj .  |jo  .^i^?fi9urt>  land  spreading  pver  the  country  like  a 

*  Tit.  Liv.  p.  14.  Ehnb.  55.  *  There  are  enough  to  be  killed^  enough  to  be 

**  Obe  of  rae  iieconnoitring  officers  was  .  taken  pnsoners,  and  enough  to  run  away/ 
-  David  Gam,  a  Weltfk  ^captain,  whose  report  .  Powel.  Hist  Wales, 
breathed  (he  •  spirit  of  the  Ei%ii»h  •  anoy : 

Vol  II.  P  v 
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PAR^ 

m. 

REIGN  OF 
HSNRT  V. 


mighty  faresrt.  He  Ttetumed  to  hk  awn  columns  With  the  unshafeem 
equanimity  of  a  mind  that,  believing  the  ifisue  to  be  in  the 
di]»podall  of  Heftven  alone,  calmly  waited  for  its  decision.  He 
coHected  his  army,  formed  it,  and  gave  to  every  leader  his 
due  place  and  order  of  fighting  ;  and  he  kept  them  in  the  field  till 
the  evening.  The  autumnal  night  was  very  dark,  but  he  ordered 
each  man  to  rest  as  well  as  he  could  where  he  was  placed. 
A  village  was  found  out,  from  which  they  got  better  fijod  thai 
they  had  'been  able  to  obtain  for  several  days ;  and  a  Jittle  but  was 
the  king's  temporaiy  shelter  ^.  This  village,  called  MaisonceUea^ 
was  about  three  flights  of  an  arrow  from  the  position  of  the  French, 
who,  eager  to  intercept  the  English,  had  hastened  their  march  to 
Agincourt,  through  which  the  road  lay  to  Calais.  The  numbers  of 
the  two  armies  were  unusually  disproportionate  ^. 

The  night  was  passed  in  silence  and  earnest  devotion  in  the 
iBngli^'Carap.     Every  one  contemplated  the  morrow  with  an  awfid 

solemnity. 


••  Tit.  Liv.  p.  T5.    Bliii.  56^-^59.    M(m- 
i9tnkt«i63. 

••  These  numbers  arc  differently  stated. 
"Hsb-dyng,  who  was  in  -the  battle, makes  the 
!Freiich  ioq,ooo,  and  the  English  9000 : — 
The  nobles  there  of  France  afore  him  -  - 
'PirouMy  battallled'wHh  an  hmidred  thon* 

sand  in  araie— 

He  sette  on  theim  and  with  theim  fought 

full  sore 

.'With  pyne  thousand,  no  more  with  him 

thore.— p.  375. 

'Monstrelet  says  the  French  ^ere  150,000, 

'^  fiiseent  bien  eent  cinqaan|te  nulle  chevau- 

cheurs,"  p.  163;  and  that  Henry  left  Har- 

'fleur  with  aooo  men  at  arms,  about  13,000 

^archersy  and  with  a  great  number  of  other 

persons,  p.  16a.     He  mentions  afterwards, 

that  the  French  were  «ix  thncs  «s  mmoeroiis 

tt«the«Bng)tsh;  ^^6ix»fois  autanf  p*  163. 

The  letter  written  by  .the  king's  lieuteoant 

at  Calusy  on  the  7th  October^  states^  that 


the  kng  wonU  htve  to  (^^e  battle,  in  fifteen 
days ;  that  the  French  were  assembling  their 
tnK)ps,  and  would  amount  to  above  i  00,000 
men.  Rym.  Act.  Feed.  irel.  9.  p.  514.  Wal- 
singham  states,  with  ''  ut  fertur,''  the  English 
at  8000  and  the  French  at  140,000.  p.  438. 
The  modern  French  writers  naturally  with 
to  lessen  the  disproportion ;. and  tberelbre 
Mezeray  makes  the  French  only  four  times 
more  numerous,  and  Daniel  <but  three  tiam^ 
These  are  gratuitous  suppositions.  The  oldest 
accounts  are  the  roost  genuine  ;  and  of  these, 
if  we  take  Monstrelet'a  aceouat,  whci,  lura 
Frenchman,  cannot  have  intended  to  fawMir 
the  English,  that  the  French  were  six  times 
as  nmnereus,  we  shall  ptvbablyoppnwchthe 
truth.  Hence,  if  the  French  numbered  1 00,000, 
the  English  were  about  16,000 ;  6r  if,  as  ho 
says,  the  French  anonnted-  tq  iS€^^o^rtht 
English  may  be  taken  at  {^5,000.  The  ratio 
of  (he  disproportion  being  fiettUd,:tbe  re- 
apcative  niunbera.ard  iminateriaL 
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aolemmty.  The  resolution  p>  es^e^  themselves  ;^  th^  h^  br^:0|  char. 
far  their  ow{i  pre^^vation  and  liQQOur,  was. universal ^  bu^  i^j^if 
state  of  weakness^  fronj  disease  and  sufieriqg,  a^d  the  vast  svipe^-  henrt  t«  ' 
riwity  of  the  enemy,  forbad  much  hope.  Tb@  remembrance  of  ""^  ^^^^^ 
the  triumph  of  Poictiens  must  have  pheered  them ;  but  as  the 
French  had  lost  that  battle  from  bad  cQnduct,  it  might  operate  to 
make  their  present  dispositions  more  effective^  The  prevailing 
filling  was  a  devput  truPt  in  Providencei  and  a  complacept  firm- 
ness imbibed  from  the  cool  and  steady  ^itr^pidity  9n4  cqpi^ta^cy 
visible  in  their  sovereign,  who  pervaded  every  pqxt  tb^t  he  might 
infuse  his  own  jre9olution  and  energy  in  all.  The  Freoph  re^te^ 
about  two  hundred  aod  fifty  yards  o^  the  ]&nglisli-  The  ^resf  in 
their  tents  and  fields  diminished  the  darkness  by  their  freqi^i^ 
blaze ;  and  the  moon,  rising  to  her  zenith  over  bpth  boste  in  thi^ 
middle  of  the  night,  diffused  jan  ilkimipation  around,  whicb  .ej^ab^e^ 
Henry  to  note  the  positions  of  the  French,  and  by  them  to  reg|uj[^ 
his  -owjEi  ^^• 

At  dawjQ.he  bad  msibtips  and  the  mass  chanted  in  his  arpiy.  Battle  of 
He  jajtotioneid  calj  th§  borses  and  ba^gag^  in  the  village,  under  25^octi4i5. 
such  small  guard  ias  he^could  spfure,  having  resolved  tojSght  t^ 
battle  on  foot.  He  .sagaciously  perceived  that  Jus  oj;i^y  fhance  of 
victory  rested  in  the  superiptri.ty  of  the  personal  fortitude  and 
^iotiyity  of  his  CQuntrymen ;  and  to  bring  them  J^e  to  face  and 
'Bi!m  >to  ^acm  with,  th^r  opponqpts,  was  the  simple  object  ,of  his 
^tactical  dispositions^  He  formed  his  troops  into  three  ^^Y^^^ons, 
with  two  wings.  The  centre,  in  which  he  stationed  hims^Wi  fe^ 
.plant;i0d  to  act  jagainst  the  main  body  of  the  French ;  and  he  .pl^qed 
fthe  right  and  left  divisions,  with  their  wings,  at  a  small  distance 
.ojjy  from  himself.  He  so  chose  his  ground,  that  the  village 
protected  his  rear,  and  hedges  and  briars   defended  his   flanks. 

Determined 

*  Tit.  Liv.  IBf  i6*    Elmb.  59- 
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If  A  tiT    ty^KnAmed  to  shan  no  danger^  but  to'  be 'a  conspicuoua  exampleito 

.  .  '^^  fi  bi^ 'troops  on  a  di^y  -when  tno  ifidividual  edceiTtaons  could  besfiaredv 

BLEiNRYT.''^  fr^'put  oit  E  nest  Efld'  shuimg  armour,  M^ith  a  large  dnd  bnlliant 

Heitti^ty'znd  Onl  this  he  placed  a' crown  FEidiant  with  its^  jewels^^mB 

lie  putf  over  him  a  tunic  adorned  with   the  arms  ofiFuf^^ncfe  add 

fehg}^^^'^;     He  mounted  a  horse,  and  proceeded  to  adxibesa  hib 

fi'OOps^^  'It  happened  that  he  heard 'some  one  eipressm^ja.  wtsk 

%hat  ^verj   good  knight  in  &igland  were   but  ndth  .dkem   that 

Aborning/  and   he   seized   tiie   recmrk  as  the  fdiindatioik<  of.  te 

ahiynateH' address :  ^*  L  do  not  wish  that  one  man*«hoiiM(be  adddd 

i6  tfay  aAmy.  ^  We  are  indeed. but  few,,  compatred  iwithiobr  >enfem/ ; 

^t'  ftciitt''  this  superiority,  if  God   gives  us  tbc*  Tictdrjii  ii^hich  wb 

hopfe^  fori'  it  ipirill  be  from  him  alone  that  we  re^^eive  i*i -  <Frora  likn, 

ttety, '•  left  uIei » '  expert  it.     Should  he  for  our  sins  ^ddiTer  j ^us  to  •  lii^ 

%wofd^'df'Our  foes,  the  less  injury  will  happen  to  oiircoiuitry  frotn 

li^r'losi  '^Bi  brave  and  constant,  aind  fight  with  all  your.skrengdi. 

^6di  fetnd'tbiB  justice  6f  our  cause,  will  help  us:  He  will  ddiver  aII 

^thkbbakiiig' Multitude  into  our  hands.'  And  let-eveFyioiid  whoithis 

^day  'is 'co¥i!3picu6a^  for  his  bodily  armouir,  excel  altoiihHiffellibw9(in 

iJie  Supelriot  fortitude  ismd  gallant  daring  of  his  mind  f^./'i ,  '     • ./  / » < 

The  Preiich  were  commanded  by  the  nonstable  of  Fran<tei;.i»id 

^Mifh^'bim  Vere  the   dukes  of    Orlesms,  Burgundy^  ^Benry^Mand 

''AWnpon  ;''the  marshal  and  admiral  of  France,  and  algreit  ns^m- 

^blagfe  of  French  nobility,  who  armed  themselyes^  and  prepared  f<»r 

'tiie  field.    Th^ir  foiv:e  wais  divided  into  three  great  battoliotwf;  and 

^  continued  formed  till  ten  o clock  in  the  ihormng^  .Rotlad^b^abfioing/to 

^Hhe  dttdbk,  *  but  pleasing  themselves  with  the  ^kSButaneer  tha^b^  fixim 

^itheir*  iaM  kiperiority,  the  'English  could,  not  tesoapeitdukof  .tikdir 

'-  •-.•^    ......     .■•....  ..  .    .;  ...:   I,.,  ......  .J  hands. 

••    .'  I    .  ■'  I  •    • 

•^  Tit.  Li V.  16.     Elm.  60, 61. — The  arms  .  planted  in  an  azure  field,  and  thrpe..go}d 
I^bain  thu3  describes;  Three  gold  dowers     leopards  in  a  purple  oQe.  p.6i.   ,      ,   , 

-  -  '  •Titliv.  17.    Elmh.6i,(5«.  ,    „.  «    ' 
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(faanda  ^«     The  honour  of  taking,  priaonep  an  Engliah  king  9e0melt    e  >l  A  9- 

io  certaiiii,  that  Biaiiy  of 'their  noblest  princes  eame  without  iheir  ^^^^  ^ 

Itroopa  ob.' banners  tot  partake  of  the   undoubted  glory  T^^  .  Th«  hb^j^t^- ., 

Trench  were >eo  numerous'  as  to  beiable  to  draw  up  thirtytd^teps 

%he  £ngli&  loubibnrj  r  A  thousand  speared  horsemeni  ;skin|uah^ 

irom^ekSh:  of  the  horas  .of  itho:  enemyV  line,  and  it  i^eare^ 

tsrowdediiwitfa'ihalisiss  £(ic  the>  projectioii  of  sloths  of  ^1  suzfa^oft 

Hetiry'djfittkannyj'    The^French  found  that  the  ground  would  W>>; 

>allow  theib!  to ibiing* their  whole  force  at  once  upon,  the  English* 

/jTb^ir  hbiifiavciwBeemed  more  niimeroua  than  the  English ilanq^s^V 

AstbeyididilliotlAttaGki  the  English  refreshed  thero^filve^-witiU 

food;  '.!  Thei king  ofaaennng  that  a  great  part  of  the  day^hfld  pas§e^ 

;wd?fchati()  (ah  encounter,  consuljied  with  his  chief  loader^  :,  It  ^ra^i^l^ 

gencital'jopinroR^  that^  from  their  waat  of  pravisbi^  and  fthi^ir^oth^ 

idifficultieB^  a  battle  nowti be.  forced.     The  king  ;applaAided  .tli^ 

dlsoiircii,  and  resolved  to  be  himself  the  assailant*     It:  is  prob^bl^ 

i'that  tike » French^  reooUeetirig  that  the  victory  of  Poicti(ersi:w^ 

gidned.  by <  the* fiferengthr of  the  Eriglidh:  position^,  and  their  owp 

{injudidioufidadde^dfattackv  ^were  a^^erse  to  commit rthenM^lvjSs^no^ 

by  an  impruddntiadrakibe.     ThSe  plain  being  wet  and  muddy ».  thej)r 

j^wsnted  »to»  ^d'  the  Enghsh  embarrassed  by  moving  overj  it  ^*  .,c\ 

i).i.;neifniy'i}entria.part  of  his'  force  behind  the  viUage^of  Agin^ppst, 

iwrhero  the  i  Fr^oh  haid  placed  no  men  *  at  arma.   ^  lie.  moyqd  >  &<l{si 

j4he)  rear^of  ifais  ariiiy,'Unpercetnred^  two  hundred  archers,  .to.  bi^e 

l^themselyes'inia'ineadow.on  the  flank' of  the  French  advanced  li^e. 

.  Ab  i  oldi  ^andioKperienced.  knight,  sir  Thomas  Erpinghamt  jGwm^d 

•  itbd  lissti  intot:batileM«Mray  {  for  ah  attaick,  : putting  the  marchers  jn 

I'fronti^'aiidtbeian^natiiahh&'behindi   /The  archers  had  eaqha  sba^p 

^ddxikft  pointed  at  both  ends,  to  use  against  the  French  horse.     Sir 

Thomas, 

/'''■•ii.'»''''''  •.,  -  -■ 

"  Monstrelet,  163.     . 

^  Tit.  Li V.  1 7.    Wals.  says  the  French  boasted  that  they   would  give  quarter  io  nont 
but  the  king  and  bis  lords,  p.  43S.  ^  £lotf<63/  ^  Wals.  438. 
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P  A  kT  Hiomfts,  having  completed  his  formation,  thtew  up  his  trancfaeon  in 
^}^'  the  air,  and  dismomited.  The  king  and  all  the  odiers  on  horseback 
H£NRT  V.  in  like  manner  took  their  stations  on  the  ground*  A  general  shoot 
'  ^  '  then  burst  from  the  English  line,  which  startled  the  French  **. 
Henry  commanded  them  to  kneel  while  a  prayer  was  uttered ; 
to  throw  all  incumbrances  behind  them,  and  to  take  a  particle  of 
the  earth  in  their  mouths.  He  set  an  adjoining  priory  on  fire,  to 
distract  and  frighten  the  French,  and  then  gave  the  word  of  attack, 
<^  Banners,  advance !"  Instantly  the  trumpets  edioed  through  the 
plain,  axid  every  soldier  moved  aierdy  to  his  duty.  The  FV^endh 
seeing  them  advance,  put  themselves  in  motion^  The  English 
paused  a  moment,  to  take  breath ;  and  the  fir^  shock  took  place 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  village.  The  French  were  formed 
into  a  crescent,  with  extending  flanks,  ready  to  surround,  if  ihe 
gpound  or  occa^on  should  permit.  The  diarge  of  their  cavalry 
fmght  have  broken  the  English  line,  but  that  the  archers  re^lutely 
planted  their  stakes^  kept  them  firmly  pomted  towards  tiieir 
adversaries,  retired  a  little  behind  them,  and  with  steady  aim 
pointing  their  arrows,  and  disohai^ng  their  powerful  bows  with  all 
the  vigour  of  their  muscular  arms,  laid  the  bravest  of  their  assailants 
at  their  feet  ^*.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  projection,  and  the 
Weight  and  ^certainty  of  the  direction,  that  no  arrow  fell  ineffec- 
tually. New  flights  were  sent  with  equal  strength  and  skill, 
flo  rapidly,  that  the  French  knights  fell  in  numbers  which 
confused  the  survivors.  Their  horses,  rendered  furious  and 
unmanageable  from  their  wounds,  rushed  back  upon  their  own 
army  and  shunned  the  battle.  Again  the  English  raised  a  shout  of 
triumph.  The  alarm,  and  scattering  cavalry,  shook  the  Fueiidh  lines. 
New  discharges  of  the  feathered  artillery  were  sent  into  their 
thickest  masses,  before  they  could  recover  from  the  constehiation 

that 

»  Monstrclct,  163, 164,  ^  Tit  Ur.    Elmh. 
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that  the  repulse  pf  tjfieix   cavalry  was  creating.     The  dead  feJl    C1IAP% 
in  various  parts  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  heiap  ^^.    The  French,  friglitened  ^^^^^  ^ 
by  the  effect  of  the  arrows,  bent  their  heads,  to  prevent  them  from  henry  v. 
ienteriog  the  visor$  of  t^eir  helmets;  and,  pressing  forward  too 
eagerly  to  escape  them,  they  became  so  wedged  together,  t^t 
l;hey  could  iK>t  liaise  their  arms  to  strike  at  their  opp<H;ieut^     The 
Enghsh  seeing  the  whole  first  division  of  the  French  iia  disorder, 
threw  back  their  bows,  widp  graapipg  their  swords,  battle-axes,  ;an4 
other  manual  weapons,  rushed  intrepidly  upon  th^m  with  9uc|i 
destruction,  that?  mowing  down  th^  ranks  of  the  n^ain  body,  they 
fiooa  cut  their  way  tp  the  second  tne^^.      At  this  periqd,  th/5 
-ambushed  archers  rushed  ,ovLt,  and   poured  their  impetupus  find 
irresistible   arrows  ipto  the  centre  of  the  assayed  force,  W|hicl)^ 
^having  thus  to  resist  the  unexpected  attacks  from  their  .flanks^  as 
well  as  the  dreadful  pnset  in  their  f roi^t,  lost  all  thje  advantage  of 
their  numbers  and  all  confidence  in  themselves,  and  fell  in  every 
part  before  their  more  vigorous,  skilful,  and  active  aintagoqisAs. 
The  spirit  of  the  French,  always  greater  than  their  bodily  poweri, 
quailed  as  the  slaughter  spread*    The  struggle  lasted  for  three 
hours.   No  Englishman  thought  ^, plunder.  AH  fought  for  victory. 
No  prisoner  .wa»  taken  while  the  ev^t  was  undecided.     It  was  a 
Roman  battle,  hand  to  hand  a^d  foot  to  foot ; .  ai)d  ;therefore  ^ 
superior  muscular  fowe,  fifientpl  constancy,  and  contimwpg  energy  of 
theEngUsh  aoldiers,  oyeipoweringtt^e  valour  apd  fury  of  the  French, 
sA  last  won  the  hard-contested  day-  .H^duced  to  p.  personal  oombat 
of  man  to  man,  the  French  found  thek  inferiority  in  every  part; 
and  in  their  multipli^^lossea  abandon&d  the.hppe  of.  victory.    The 
destruction  and  dispersicm  of  llieir   second  line   spread  a  p^w^ 
through  their  third  division  '^^9  which,  if  it  had  been  brave  and 
firpp,  might  have  still  wrested  the  laurel  from  the  English  warriors, 

'  now 
*  Wals,439.  *  Monst.  164.  "  Mmst. 
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t  ART     Hm^'w. binding  fatigued  bj their. great  eKertioiia.    But  levery  part 

nEioNOF      wcc^wwly  gave  way,  and  the  En^Uib  had  only  t<?  klU.aiid 

«^YJ|^  yMtkepmtmers.  *  -    -  .        -  ^  . 

The  king's     '     The<king  was  every  where  the  foremost^  darisg  every  p^l,.  and 

dUTer*'       iMhibiting  ft  prowess  that  electrified  and  surprised,  bis  fnendiw    At 

one   moment  he   was   in   imminent    danger,      £ighiefla.  rFrl^.iich 

'gentlemen  agreed  together  to  single  him  outt.ai)dltoirkitt«iiwi»  or 

'  ;pieri8h»     They  got  so  near  him,  that  one  of*  them«tiu<ik'bflp  so 

furiously  upon  his  crest,  that  the  How  made hiin:>fa|L>upQD  his 

^knees^^     But  the  little  confederated  band  w»ec6|ail;dwtrpj[fd«^*-  tt 

was  perhaps  in  this  part. of  the  contmt  that  the.  ^ellh  bamtninder, 

JIhividGam,  and  his  two  officers,  fell,  whom  the  .kiidgko^gJUodifor 

' their. bmvery  as  they  lay  exfHring  upon  the  gr(Hiqd7P»>«  Ii(|My.wai 

urepeatedly  struck  upon  his  helmet  and  armoor.     In  cuta  deafjerMtt 

'Mruggle,  bisibrother  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  ^^ad^s^sdlMaat 

iiis'feet}^th^  king  immediately  stood  over  him,  rapelled  a  long 

lind  £urious  attack  to  take  him,  and  had  the  gratification  to prwif fa 

'hbUfe*^.    -  .  ..  ..    .       ,      . 

V  The  duke  d'Alej^^ron  distinguished  himself  by  equaluvalour.  Ha 
*  penetrated  through  the  English  force  by  his  impetuous  charge,  till 
lie  r^Qched  the  king.  He  struck  down  the  duke  of  York*  ;  Tb^ 
king  stooped  down  to  raise  him ;  and  in  that  posturef^'Alflll^oo 
discharged  a  blow  with,  his  battle-axe  on  Henry  s.iOrowii^  whicb 
struck  oii*  a  part  of  it.  The  brave  duke  was  soon  Mirroui^d^  M<i 
his  retreat  cut  off.  Perceiving  his  situation,  bet.atratchqdi/cMt  bini 
band  to  the  king»  and  exclaimed, '^^  I.  am  theoduke  aC(AlAQ99i>i 
J  yiekLpayself  to  you/'  But  as  the  king  ww  ^bt^t  toire|:#iv4irh)0 
submission,  he  was  killed  by  those  who  had' pushed/ j.f^wwvtis 
against  him.    The  marshal  of  Franx^  waii  ^s^\^  ^vup  iu9ta  vthe 


V 


**  L«fevre,  who  was  engaged  in  the  hattle,         **  PowelFs  HUtory  of  Walei. 
-BienUonf  this  circumstance.  ^  Tit  Liv.     EloUlu  _     */  <» 
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buttle,  when,  seeiag  the  maey  wouaded;  tbe  masses  flyiiig  m^A    eHA]^« 
jdroctipiiSi  and  that  all  the  great  lords. were  killed  or  ti^en ;  <aiid  '.  ^ 

finding  it  impossible  to  make  any  effectual  rally,  he  retreated  ^t6  afkbtv. 
the  kii^  of  France  at  Rouen  ®^.  The  victory  was  now  c6iii|>lete.  '  ''"^ 
But  at  this  critical  moment,  tidings  were  lm>ught  <x>  the  king,  itnt 
the  French  had  recovered  themselves,  were  attacking  his  rear,  and 
had  taken  his  baggage.  Henry,  alarmed  at  the  information^  whieli  The  pri- 
liircMtened  a  new  conflict,  more  dangerous  from  the  fatigued  sffeite 
of  his  men,  and  seeing  the  French  still  in  great  numbers,  though 
ik  retreat^  on  the  plain,  became  apprehenisive  of  a  desperate  rally, 
and  ordered  the  'prisoners  taken  to  be  put  to  the  sword  as  the 
tninipets  sotuuisd,  lest  they  should  co-operate.  This  lamentable 
eatastrophfe  took  place  before  it  was  ascertained  thalk  the  new  afetaolt 
hiid  been  dneAy  made  by  a  body  of  plundering  peasantry*^:  Jh% 
French  htstoriaAs  candidly  adtnit  thpt  this  mistake^  and  not 
nitentional  crucdty,  waa  the  cause  of  |:his  imhappy  slaughter,  |t  ift 
perhaps  some  impeachment  of  that  admirable  self-possession  >iirhich 
Henry  had  so  nobly  displayed  ;  but  the  physical  exhaustion  6f  hik 
Blind  emd'body  at  the  cloHe  of  such  a  conflict,  may  be  admitted  as 
ins  apelogy  for  a  precipitate  act  of  inhumanity  into'  yhich  the 
gcftleral  extitation^  and  ^larm  of  his  wearied,  though  conquering 
eoiintrynlen,  combined  to  urge  him.  Before  he  left  the  field  of 
battle,  he' returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  wonderfiil  victory. 
He  "cdlled  together  the  French  and  English  heralds;  he  told  them, 
he<  filbould*  ti6t  have  had  such  a  great  success,  if  the  sins  of  the 
French  liaid  not  occ^ioned  their  disaster;  and  he  inquired  the 
natne  of  »the  castle  which*  he  saw  clos^  to  him;  they  toM  hiih 
^AjB^ttcbutti^^^'H*  remarked,  that  all  battles  pught  to  bear  the 
name  ^  %he  nearest  fortress,  and  that  this  should  be  called  the 
BiiMe  of  Agincourt.  The  English  attempted  no  pursuit;  but  whei^ 

the 

^  Monttrdltt,  166.  ^  Mop»t  164.  TiUliv,   EIbiIl 

Vot.IL  Qq 
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PART 
III. 

REIGN  OF 
HENRY  V. 


Reflections 
on  the 
battle. 


the  field  of  battle  was  cleared  from  all  their  opponents,  the 
returned,  with  their  wounded,  to  the  village  of  Maisoncelles.  The 
French  wounded  crawled  as  well  as  they  were  able  to  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  and  villages.  Such  as  were  found  next  morning 
alive  on  the  field,  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  killed ;  and  the 
king  with  his  remaining  force,  of  which  only  three-fourths  were  on 
foot,  proceeded  to  Calais  ^. 

This  remarkable  battle  was  unlike  those  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstance,  that  they  were  fought  from  necessity, 
and  as  the  only  means  of  escape  ;  but  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was 
deliberately  and  industriously  sought  by  the  king  of  England.  He 
had  taken  Harfleur,  and  thus  secured  a  point  of  entrance  into 
Normandy  when  he  pleased.  Perceiving  his  army  afflicted  and 
thinned  by  disease,  he  had  his  choice,  of  remaining  there  till 
reinforcements  arrived  from  England,  or  of  garrisoning  it  as  he 
did,  and  of  sailing  back  to  England,  to  renew  the  next  Spring  his 
invasion,  with  the  advantage  of  commencing  it  from  this  important 
i  fortress. 


•*  Monst.  164,  165. — I  would  rather  state 
the  loss  on  each  side  from  Monstreiet.  He 
says,  that  the  French  heralds,  and  ethers, 
who  went  to  inter  the  dead,  reckoned  10,000 
French  to  have  fallen.  Sixteen  hundred  of 
these  were  "  Varletz,"  all  the  rest  were 
**  Gentilzhommes."  Among  these,  120  ban- 
ners were  found.  In  the  number  of  the  killed 
were  the  constable  of  France,  the  admiral, 
the  commanders  of  the  king's  household  and 
bowmen ;  the  princely  dukes  of  Brabant, 
Berry  and  Alen^on,  and  their  brothers,  and  a 
long  list  of  nobility,  which  fill  a  chapter  of 
Monstreiet.  Among  the  prisoners,  he  enu- 
merates the  duke  ^f  Orleans,  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  marshal  of  France  ; .  the  counts 
d'  Ku,  Vendnsme,  and  Rochemont,  and  several 
seigneurs.  He  considers  that  about  1500 
knights  and  es<^uires  were  taken.  On  the 
English  loss  iiis  words  are^  **  about  600  men 


of  all  conditions  were  found  dead  upon  the 
place,''  and  the  duke  of  York.  pp.  165,  166. 
As  Monstreiet  so  expressly  declar^^s  that  he 
had  his  account  from  those  who  visited  the 
field   of  battle,   I  think  it  unnecessary  to 
notice  ether  estimations,  except  to  mention 
that  the   small  number  of   the  English  is 
stated    by    other    Frenchmen.      Pierre  du 
Fenin   makes  it  but  400  or  500.    p.  384. 
Gaguin,  who  died  in  1501,  states  400  in  his 
History  of  France,  p.  197.    Paulus  Emilius, 
a  native  of  Verona,  who  wrote  the  French 
history,  and  died  15<99,  makes  the  Englisli 
loss  only  200.  p.  323.     Thus  every  part   of 
the    affair   was  extraordinary— a  battle    of 
three  hours,  and  the  defeat  of  above  100,000 
men  by  one-sixth  of  their  number,  with  the 
loss,  at    the  highest,   of  only  600   men ! ! 
Henry  might   well    have  the  *  Non  nobis* 
chanted. 
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fortress.     He  chose  to  send  away  his  fleet,  under  his  brother  the     chap. 

VII 

duke  of  Clarence,  to  England,  and  to  march  by  land  through  the 

...  .  ^  REIGN  OP      . 

territory  of  his  enemies  in  open  daring,  without  any  attempt  by  he^ryv. 
manoeuvres  to  elude,  or  by  forced  marches  to  outstrip  them,  and  with- 
out any  other  object  in  view  than  to  embark  for  England  at  Calais^ 
instead  of  Harfleur.  He  made  this  determination  with  the  full  pro* 
spect  of  the  whole  force  of  the  French  nation  bearing  down  upon  him 
to  intercept  him ;  he  expected  it,  and  declared  he  should  take  no 
measures  to  avoid  it.  He  set  off  without  supplies  for  his  army^ 
with  a  debilitating  disease  pervading  it,  and  with  its  daily  reduc-* 
tion  certain,  from  its  malady  and  privations.  His  march  t^as 
therefore  a  challenge  to  all  France,  to  come  and  fight  him  and 
his  sick,  small,  and  suffering  army.  No  fabled  hero  of  romance 
ever  tempted  destruction  more  wilfully,  or  achieved  a  more 
extraordinary  adventure.  It  was  a  inarch  of  the  most  cahn, 
deliberate,  determined,  and  self-devoted  heroism  that  history  has 
recorded.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  same  spirit,  and  aa 
miraculously  won.  We  comprehend  the  defeat  at  Poictiers  from 
the  strength  of  the  Black  Prince's  position,  the  sagacity  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  all  its  advantages,  and  the  unwise  manner  in 
which,  contrary  to  their  own  military  counsel,  his  antagonists  had 
attacked  it.  But  at  Agincourt  the  French  forbore  to  attack, 
because  the  ground  was  unfavourable ;  and  the  English  were 
obliged  to  move  out  of  their  station  and  into  the  disadvantages, 
in  order  to  be  the  assailants.  They  went  to  bury  themselves,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  a  force  six  times  their,  own  number;  and  yet 
fought,  beat,  killed,  captured  or  dispersed  100,000  or  150,000 
men,  supplied  with  every  personal  comfort,  and  with  every  means 
of  annoyance.  For  the  islBue,  we  have  endeavoured  to  account  by 
the  description  of  the  conflict.  But  for  Henry^s  motives  thus  to 
become  an  Amadis  de  Gaul  or  an  Oroondates,  we  can  give  no 

qq2  othei; 
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BA/RT    omerexplapataqn  thafl  that  mysterious  impulse  and  confidence  of 
"*  ^    imnci  which  distingmsh  subUme  genius;  that  aspiration  for  heroic 
iLtBax.T-!   "^ftie,  a:t  every  risk,  which  the  feats  of  former  days  excite  in  such 
'       '       '  ap  intiellect ;  and  a  fixed  resolution  to  redeem  the  gpod  opiniop, 
and  to  coinppl  the  applause  of  mankind,  which  youthful  errors  had 
begun  to  forfeit.     The  insult  of  thp  tennis  balls  being  evidence  that 
his  personal  depreciation  had  been  extended  to  France^  fnay  have 
made  him  .dread,  lest  his  sudden  retreat  should  have  increased  it ; 
"juid  therefore  he  preferred  the  chance  of  dea-th,  wijth  the  reputation 
^  of  at  least  attempting  an  enterprise .  of  uncdiiimon  daring,  to  th^ 
'  certainty  ^f  the  derision  and  contempt  of  those  who  had  already 
taiintedTiim,  'whom  he  came  to  conquer,  \mt  from  wHom  he  would 
^  have  seemed  to  have  fled.     His  audacious,  but  gallant  march  and 
oattle,  are  tnerefore  rather  subjects  for  our  rom^tic  admiration; 
^  than  for  our  sober  nraise  or  for  any  human  imitation.    The  laurels 
'  of  dressy  and  Poictiers  were  those  of  valiant  fortitudes^  exerting 
surpnsirig  prowess  as  the  only  means  of  safety.     The  laurel  ^of 
Agiijcoijirt  was  the   prize  of  temerity  without  necpssitjf ; ,,  of'  a 
chivalric  defiance  of  danger,  too  much  like  ostentatious  confidence 
to.be  safely  commended;  and  was  won,  not  only  against  calcu^* 

-"r     •■  "     -I  '  •        '11  •  -11*1  •  '^    •   n  W  !     U\\')r 

lation,  but  against  all  reasonable  hope.  ,  , 

Henry  Henry  proceeded  to  Calais,  and  soon  afterwards  l^ded  at  jDover. 

England.       HeVas  received  with  such  general  enthusiasm,  that  the  people  waded 

through  the  sea  to  his  ship,  and  took  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried 
'  ^  hiw  tb  land  ^.     In  London,  ftt  his  entrance,  th6^(ifti*ns'^f$hldyed 

their  proudest  costume.     The  tapestry  iaivh^cjijlt!^!?;,!^^^ 

hiS'  ^t^decessofti  were  woven,  was  every  w^her^'^ffiej^yedVbewSuse 

..••..■-.■  :  •          . .-.    ^.    ..  ■•  ..,.,i  '.,i,ni-!o.'iMV,,  iftgne 

.  .    1*  Titj'LiT.  Q4w  Eloilu  7i.^<<  The  field  of  ^Inew    Uenee'  idie;i  ^reai^^c^^MaM  MnXht 

baKtU  WAS  cBowded  next  day,  hf  sfHA6,  ta  l»nieBswi8.foqnd(m  thefi^ldpibatlbetediea 

'  iiutitfaeir  lwdftiuid.>iDasteni  by  olbem,  to  w^re  without  clothingybccmiksfetdbri^aaafitry 

{iillb8»«bfit;ikb«»  fijiiDidi  bad  le&^tvhftfbad^  atf  ^vmiuao^ibeviUflgesidbattlibadMHpped 

only  taken  away  tk«9|^»«ldhrorf<4>i^iou9  ihsfgyvatcBt^iat^tikDfi.tbeilvlineaijalit  dHttbeir 

gaopenu,  hauberks^  and  tbings   of  great  otber  dress.''  Monit  p.  166.. 
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tibtie  had  transcended  this  victory.     The  aqueducts  ran  with  wine.     CHAP. 

In  the  public  streets  towers  were  erected,  adorned  with  the  richest 

cloths,  in  which  boys  with  pleasing  voices  were  placed,  siiigii^  heurtv^* 

his  praise.     The  king  ordered  this  part  of  the  pageantry  to  cease; 

He  referred  his  success  to  God  alone;  and  would  not  even  sufiei^ 

the  battered  crown  on  his  helmet  to  be  publicly  exhibited  ^. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  great  victory  would  havtf 

induced  Henry  to  have  sailed  to  France  with  the  first  breeze  of 

the  ensuing  Spring, ,  and  to  have  struggled  again  for  the  throne  litf 

%ad  ciaimed.    but,  as  if  to  shew  that  personal  honour  had  .been  hii 

leadingi  object^  he  remained  at  home  nearly  two  years  afterward^ 

.Without  any  military  movement^.     The  factions  in  France  con- 

^  tiiiu^rij^,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  sought  to  excite  him  to  espouse 

his^  interests.     This  turbulent  prince,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 

pbsspssuDig  the  Friench  ege  ncy,  if  not  the  crown,  at  last,  stimulated 

by   revenge^   entered  into  a  treaty   with   Henry,   in   which   h* 

acknowledged  \nm  to  be  the  real  king  of  France,  and  did  him 

boniage  accordihgly  ^^  ^  ' 

This  seductive  plan,  pf,  additional  greatness,  inflamed  Henry'tf 

'  miiid  with  tt>e  ambition  to  secure  it.     He  tried  to  interest  thd 

'lioble  l^rench  prisoners  still  in  England  to  support  him;  and  th6 

dul^  of  Burgundy  havmg  published  a  strong  manifesto  against  th« 

royal  administration  at  Paris,  which  had  madef  itself  unpopular, 

and 

1  o  '  ^.'  «Ti^ll-»«f*  .^  Elmb*  i^.     . .  iiyroert  Foedara  contain  official  papers  which 

*  in  1416,  the  eqiperor  of  Germany^  Si-  furnii^  the  authentic  detail.  Rapin  pablished 

^''(^itJktlbdl^Mi^'ffom  (^ari^  itito  tngland.    Hq  a  very  Batisfactory  Abreg^  HiBtorique  of  this 

-)r.P^^  t<f  )9^t^  xs^iv^  ,/)^w^n  Jl\^  i9¥>  Vfmkii^  which  I  woald  refer  the  reader ;  atA 

conntries.     He  was   made    knight   of   the  I  take   this  opportunity  of  acknowledgib]^ 

'^'^^ter,  and  continued  here  during  the  Bum-  that  it  has  frequently  assisted  me  as  a  vain- 

9"^mlv.  lWi^s.44U     He  sigaed   a   tmity   of  able 'cntical  'and   historical  index  to  the 

.  i(U&adc0(Witbt>feDry,  aiidiproiabcd^lOTiHlaist  iteucDeiits  in  Kyoden  On  thk  reign^  it  pft- 

V  jJbsasii^aiistrKraaie^          >  •         -   '^  ■  santsthsBi  to'inuiterwovettwitha  oonnected 

^^( .  i;  'TicOM  tbesdhseipiaiii  isanaoclioiia^  Usnry  baf¥ati¥9  Ant  viU  both  iastnicl  aod  plcass^ 

iddtift  tSaumt  'the  gtB  and  toib  mi§tm%  oi  tbetotoriCttlMi^efk- 

ddl  .'i      *   •   /    •         t  ,i''         "OH-.    ;c'     s!"  tij;   o'lii   /'-h^  j- :.l     ',.••!     , 
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PART     and  having  marched  an  army  towards  Paris,  Henry  embraced  the 

^^^'        opportunity  of  landing  himself,  at  the  end  of  July  1417t  with 

HBi^RY  V.      25,000  men  in  Normandy.     The  French  government,  occupied 

'       "       '  with  opposing  Burgundy,  could  not  repress  Henry's  invasion.     He 

1417.        took  Caen,  Bayeux,  Mantes,  Alenfon,  and  Falaise.     A  conference 

^des^Frlnce  ^^^  peace  having  ended  fruitlessly,  Henry  continued  his  campaign 

again.  [^   Normandy  during  the  winter.     The  Pope  interfered  to  pacify 

the  two  countries;  but  the  constable  of  France,  who  governed  itj 

defeated    his  mediation.      The    party   of    Burgundy   afterwards 

becoming  masters  of  Paris,  massacred  the  constable  and  above 

2000  of  those  attached  to  him  ;  the  duke  then  seized  the  govern-i 

mei^t.     Complicated  negociations,  sometimes  avowed,  sometime* 

secret,  ensued  between  him  and  Henry,  and  between  the  dauphin 

of  France  and  Henry,  and  between  the  dauphin  and  Burgundy 

each  too  much  striving  to  overreach  the  other.     The  dauphin  and 

Burgundy  becoming  more  alarmed  at  England  than  at  each  others 

surprised    the    world    with  intelligence    of    their  reconciliation. 

Henry,  indignant  at  their  deceptions,  attacked  and  took  Pontoise, 

and  published  a  declaration  stating  his  grievances  ;  reminding  the 

nation,  that  he  had  now  got,,  in  the  capture  of  Pontoise,  the  key  of 

Paris,  and  renewing  the  demand  of  their  compliance  with  his 

former  offers,  with  the  addition  of  the  surrender  of  this  city®®. 

The  political  state  of  France  only 'became  more  stormy  by  the 

assassination  of  Burgundy  by  the  dauphin.     This  crime,  as  foolish 

as  abominable,  threw  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy  into  a  close 

alliance  with  Henry,  and   revolted  the  best  part   of  the   nation 

1420.        against  the  dauphin.     A  treaty  of  peace  with  the  English  king 

Troyes.         HOW  became   inevitable,  and   it    was  cpncluded   at    Troyes   the 

1st  April 

"  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury   issued  of  the  necromancers;    especially  of  thou 

ordeiB  for  prayers  to  be  offered  for  Henry's  who  are  reported  to  be  contriving  for  the 

success  in  this  expedition,  and  for  his  pr&r  di'struction  of  his   person.''  Wilk.  Coociliay 

uroation  "  from  the  superstitious  operations  vol.  3.  p.  393. 
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1st  April  l420.     By  this  treaty,  Henry  was  to  marry  Catherine,    CHAP, 
the  daughter  of  the  French  king ;  to  be  regent  of  France  while 
Charles  remained  alive;  and  to  succeed  him  to  the  crown  on  his  henry t. 
demise .^^.     Henry  published  an  order  to  strike  a  coin  with  his  new  ]^^^       ' 
title,  "  Henricus  Francorum  Rex  ^  ;"  was  betrothed  to  Catherine  °^™^^  ^^® 

successor  to 

at  Troyes  the  21st  May,  and  was  wedded  to  her  the  2d  of  June ;  the  French 

crown 

the  Enghsh  and  French  courts,  united,  went  and  laid  siege  to  Sens; 
a  sentence  wajs  issued  against  the  murderers  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  which  Henry  is  called  heir  and  regent  of  France  ^^ ; 
and  the  king,  returning  to  England,  celebrated  the  coronation  of 
his  queen  in  the  ensuing  Lent.  His  parliament  eagerly  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  so  glorious  to  England  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  as  the  dauphin  had  found  Frenchmen  enough  to  support 
him,  from  their  aversion  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  to  keep  Paris  in  a 
sort  of  blockade,  Henry  went  to  France  in  June  with  his  queen. 
His  arrival  freed  its  metropolis  from  all  danger.  In  August  he 
marched  against  the  dauphin,  and  took  Dreux*  A  djrsentery  in  his 
army  suspended  awhile  his  operations.  In  October  he  renewed 
them,  obtained  possession  of  Meaux,  and  began  treating  with 
the  emperor  for  the  purchase  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  ^.  The 
dauphin  continued  his  struggle  in  1422,  and  laid  siege  to  Cosne 
on  the  Loire,  which  agreed  to  surrender,  if  not  relieved  before 
18th  August.  Henry  marched  to  save  it  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
but  was  attacked  by  a  dysentery  in  his  way,  which  compelled  him 
to  resign  the  command  of  his  troops  to  his  brother  the  duke  of 

Bedford. 

•See  this  Treaty  in  Rymer,  vol.9,  p.  896;  *     •*  Rymer,  p.  688. 

and  in  Rapin's  History  of  England.    I  would  •■  1  ienry  was  at  this  period  at  Paris,  where, 

refer  the  reader  to  Rapin's  History,  for  the  says  Pierre  Fenio,  "  he  strongly  attached  the 

minute  detail  and  diplomatic  transactions  of  inhabitants  to  him,  because  he  cauhcd  justice 

this  reign.  to  be  strictly  obserTed,  and  rendered  fairly 

"  Rymer,  vol.  lo.  p.  33.      The    dauphtn  10  every  one;  which  caused  the  poor  people 

endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  for  this,  by  to  love  him    greatly  above   every  other.'' 

alleging  his  youth,  and  denying  his  consent,  p.  496- 
Mem.  de  Fierre  Fehin,  p.  435. 
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PART     Bedford.    The  dauphin  retired  as  they  advanced^  but  Henry 'f 


IIL 

mSIOK  OF 
BSHftT  T. 


disorder  increased.  He  i^as  taken  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  He 
intreated  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  be  steady  in  his  friendship  U) 
England,  and  his  brother  to  be  loyal  to  Burgundy,  wisely  fore- 
His  last  seeing  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  depend  on 
deaS*-*^^  Ihe  continuance  of  this  amity.  About  an  hour  before  hif  death, 
31  Aug.  1429.  he  asked  his  physicians  for  their  real  opinion  as  to  his  condition. 
They  begged  him  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  as  he 
could  not  live  above  two  hours  longer,  according  to  the  usual 
eoune  of  nature.  He  then  ordered  his  confessor  to  recite  the. 
seven  pQiiitential  Psalms;  and  when  the  verse  was  read  oa  build*- 
iag  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  word  caught  the  king's  ear;  het 
stopped  the  recitation,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  proposed  to 
conquer  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  rebuilt  it,  if  God  had  but  granted 
him  life.  The  penitential  Psalms  were  then  finished,  and  he  soon, 
afterwards  expired  ^^  The  character  drawn  of  him  by  the  con-r 
temporary  French  memoir-writer,  may  be  read  as  containing  hi^ 
best  and  deserved  panegyric  ^. 

From  the  mistaken  bigotry  of  the  day,  or  from  his  father  havipg 
founded  his  dynasty  on  the  policy  of  supporting  the  papal  hie-f 
rarchy  in  England,  Henry  degraded  his  superior  mind,  and 
afflicted  his  nation,  by  abetting  the  ecclesiastical  persecutions.  He 
had  personally  attended  the  burning  of  one  poor  man,  whose  only 
Clime  was  an  heresy,  or  a  deviation  from  the  then  established 

.     opinions 

f*  Mem.  Pierre  duFeniDy  pp.  500,  501.  would  not  allow  that  the   nobles    should 

^  <<  He  was  a  prince  of  great  understand-  compel  them  to  take  the  care  and  charge  of 

ingt  who   would  firmlj    maintain   justice ;  their  horses,  dogs  and  birds ;  which  tyranny 

.  hence  the  poorer  orders  loved  him  above  all  they  used  to  exercise  with  impunityi  both 

others.     He  was  much  inclined  and  careful  over  them  and  over  the  clergy.    His  pdmin 

to  preserve  and  protect  the  midiiling  classes,  rable  wish  to  remedy  these  evils  acquired  him 

from  the  insupportable  violences  and  great  the  favour  and  good  wishes  of  the  clergy  and 

extortions  which    most  of   the  gentlemen  inferior  people.   Mem.  Pierre  Fenin,  p.  501, 

made  them  suffer  in  Trance,  Picardy,  and  By  this  wise  policy,  qrore  than  by  hit  swprd^ 

throughout  the   kingdom.    £»pecially   bo  he  obtained  th^  crown  of  France, 
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opinions   about   the    Sp^rameht^.      He  had  greatly  pitied   the    CHAF. 

fiuflferer,  arid  endeavoured  at  the  stake  to  persuade  him  to  adopt      >^**'  -^^ 

the  required  belief;  but  when  he  found  that  the  conscienqe  of  the  »wm  w- 

poor  creature  was  not  to  be  subdued   by  the  torturing  flame,  ^       '"^ 

instead  of  procuring  his  pardon  for  his  heroism^  he  left  him  to  his 

fate.     His  accession  to  the  crown,  and  the  avowed  detevmination 

of  the  church  to  enforce  under  his  authority  an  unremitted  per^^^ 

icutipn,  produced  an  insurrection  of  those  who  iavouwd  the  new 

opinions.  . 

.        .  Vanous 

**  Walni^gb&m  calls  him  a  smith,  p.  4<ii,  His  notion  was,  that  the  consecrated  bread  was 
not  our  Saviour's  body,  but,  as  inanimate  matter,  was  inferior  in  Jcind  to  the  lowQi^  8niB){j« 
Occleve,  then  alive,  thus  describes  the  incident,  and  Henry's  conduct ;— <- 
Som  man  for  lakke  of  occupacion 
'      Mttsetfa  ferther  than  his  witte  may  strisocbe  -, 
And  all  thurgh  the  fendesiust^aci^n, 

Dampnable  errors  holdeth  and  l^annot  lecche  -        -    ^ 

For  no  counscell  ne  rede  ;  as  did  a  tarecche    ',  . '  >'•  - 

Not  longe  agoo  which  that  for  heresy e 
Convict  and  bront  was  nnto  asshen  (kye.' 

The  precious  body  of  our  Lord  Jhesu,  »    •'  ■ ' 

In  ibunne  of  brede  he  leeved  noi  at  alL 
He  was  in  no  tbyng  abasshed  ue  eschu. 

To  say  it  Was  but  brede  maturealL  ' 

He  seide  a  priestis  power  was  as  small 
As  a  rakyers  or  suche  another  wight. 
And  to  make  it,  hade  no  gretter  myght. 

V  *  ^  My  lord  the  prynce,  God  him  save  and  blesse, 

Was  at  his  dcdily  castig^cicin. 
And  of  his  soule  hade  grete  tendirnesse  \ 
Thurstyng  sere  his  salvacion. 
Grete  was  his.  pitious  lamentacion^ 
^  .    ^  \Vhen  this  renegate  would  not  Wynne 

"      '*  Of  the  stynkyng  errour  that  he  was  ynne. 

.  w  , . '.  This  good  lord  hight  bim,  to  be  suche  a  mene 

r     4>t.  '"'t      \-   *     To  his  fader>  oar  liege  lord  soveregn, 
it  .  I.  JIM} » '*^    -     ♦  Yf  be  renounce  wold  his  errour  clene, 
4,^    W;  ^^ '     '   •'        ^^  come  unto  our  gobd  beleve  agayn^ 

•  H^  uhuld  of  hys  lyfe  ssre  be  and  certeya ; 

And  8uActi0nt:liveitode  eke  shuld  he  hate, 
.Unto  that  day  hv  dadde  were  in  bis  gmva^  '« 
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Varioiis  tractt  of  the  Wickliflite*  were  burnt  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard  ^.  One  book  of  the  same  sort,  which  had  belonged  to 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  a  brave  and  noble  knight,  was  read  to  the 
king  in  his  private  room  at  Kenmngton;  and  he  deigned  to  declare 
its  opinions  to  be  the  worst  against  the  faith  and  church  which  he 
ever  heard.  He  asked  sir  John  if  he  did  not  think  so  ?  a  respectful 
assent  was  the  answer ;  and  when  the  king  inquired  why  he  should 
have  such  a  book,  the  knight  replied,  that  he  had  not  read  beyond 
two  leaves  ^. 

But  the  clergy  charged  him  with  receiving  chaplains  in  his 
bouse,  who  taught  these  doctrines,  and  with  sending  them  to  diffuse 
the  same  opinions  elsewhere.  The  king  stopped  their  further 
process  against  him  by  declaring,  that  he  would  try  by  mildness 
to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  errors.  The  royal  efforts  to  con- 
vert his  faithful  soldier  ^led ;  and  the  king  then  becoming  angry, 

severely 

Also  this  Doblc  prince  and  worthy  knyght, 

God  quyte  hym  lus  charitable  labour. 
Or  ony  stikke  kyndeled  were,  or  light, 

The  sacrament,  our  blessed  Saviour, 

With  reverence  grete  and  hye  honour, 
He  lete  sette,  this  wrecche  to  convene, 
And  moke  our  faith  to  syuken  in  his  herte. 

But  all  for  nought    Wold  it  no4  betide. 

He  held  forth  his  oppynyon  dampnable : 
And  caste  our  holy  cnsten  faith  aside  ; 

As  he  that  was  to  the  fende  acceptable. 

By  ony  outward  token  resonable, 
If  he  inward  hade  any  repentance, 
That  wote  He,  that  of  no  thyng  hath  dotaunce. 

Lete  the  divines  of  hym  speke  and  muse, 

Where  his  soule  is  become  or  whider  gone. 
Myne  unkunnyng  of  that  me  shall  excuse. 
Of  which  mater,  knowyng  have  I  none* 
But  wold  God,  tho  cristen  foes  ech  one, 
That  as  be  held,  were  yservid  so; 
Tor  I  am  sure  there  ben  many  mo, — Occlev.  MS.  17  D  6. 
••  3  Wilk.  Cone.  351. 
^  The  record  of  this  conversation  is  printed  in  Wilkins'  Cone.  vol.  3.  p.  352- 
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severely  upbraided  him.  Oldcasde  retired  to  his  castle  at  Clowlijigi    chap, 
in  Kent;  and  Henry,  sending  fwliie  ardbbishop,  ordered  him  to  ^^^^  ' 
proceed  against  the  knight  with  all  celerity.     A  bitter  persecutioa  hem&y  v* 
now  began  ^^ ;  and  no  alternative  was  left  to  the  conscientious  and 
enlightened,  but  death  or  hypocrisy,    Oldcasde  made  a  guarded 
confession,  which,  if  conciliation  had  been  at  all  in  contemplation 
of  the  assailants,  might  have  salisfiod  their  wishes^ ;   biit  as  they 
had   determined   on  striking   deadly   blows   for  the  purpose  ^ 
extermination,  they   pursued   him  with   questions  which  left  no 
choice   between  ialsehood  and  condemnation.     His   virtue   wa^ 
superior  to  the  former ;  and  he  was  therefore  declared  to  be  a 
heretic,  was  excommunicated,  and  consigned  to  the  &l:aJ  flame ^^t 
He  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  icscaped. 

A  mysterious  transaction  now  occurred,  in  which,  iis  in  all  great 
party  collisions,  the  truth  is  difficult  to  be  ehcited.  Repwts  were 
spread,  that  the  Lollards  were  plotting  to  destroy  the  king  and  his 
brothers  at  Eltham.  Informed  of  the  design,  the  king  went  ikQ 
his  palace  at  Westminster,  to  be  safer,  £rom  its  publicity.  He  W43 
then  told,  that  they  were  assembling  £nom  all  quarters  into  a  field 
near  St.  Giles,  to  act  under  their  leader,  Oldcaatle,  on  .a  .£xed4ay 
and  hour.  The  king  at  night  ordered  his  friends  to  arm,  and  tji^es 
Jirst  mentioned  what  he  resolved  to  do.  He  was  urged  to  wait  till 
daylight,  that  he  might  discern  who  were  willing  to  act  with  him 
or  against  him  ;  and  was  advised  by  others  to  wait  till  he  got  an 
army  together,  if  a  formidable  body  was  to  be  met.  He  Ustened 
to  neither,  because  he  had  heard  that  the  Lollards  intended  to 
bum  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul  s,  St.  Alban^s,  and  all  the  friaries 
in  London.     He  went  therefore  to  St.  Giles  in  the  middle  of  tiie 

night, 

••  3  Wilk.  Cone.  353.  chapter.— His  examination,  at  considerable 

**  His  own  words  will  be  given  in  our     length,  is  published  in  the  Stale  Trials,  and 
chapter  on  Prose  Literature.  ^ju  be  found  very  interesting. 


Refer  to  these  in  the  above-mentioned 
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pW^hr'    ilIgHi!,  aftticipiiting  the  projected'  mov^irteflta  of  the  ensmng  dayv 

..  ;      .  H*^' fodtifl  only  a  few  perfions  there,  who;' beingMasked'twhatitb^ 

hekryV.  ;  wdtfted;*  said,  *•  The  lord  of  Cobharn/^     They  were  -deizedi  a^ 

itoprisoried.    They  weire  sorpwsed  to  find  that  'wo  one  cciimf  from 

titittdori  to  joift  them. '  The  king  hid  ordered  all  thfed*y  gates  tof 

bfe^-^Hut  and"  gaarded;  arid  if  he  had  not  taken  tlul^*  plfiecahitisDii^ 

ihetei0dUld  have  come  "  proirt  fertur,*"^  as  it  was  reported^  &&/iiO0 

atervailtd^  and' apprentices  against  theking.  •  Many  weni  isisewheM 

teken,  who  Were  said  (qui  dicebantur)  to  have  conspired  gen««ily 

k^AlhSt'the  king  ^h     On  this  accomrti  we  may  remiarlf;  thatit  is 

dH^ii'  seffiefe  of  supposition,  rumour,  private  informfatlonj  apipTobeniidii 

dlid  antidpktTOn.     That  the  king  was  acted  upon  :bysome  secret 

dgeiJti,  l^  ^cleAr;  that  the  plots  asserted;  werfe  rtaUy  fottnied^  thdife 

ii^  no'^tevidence.     The  probability  is,  that  Henry V  generous  "attd 

!6ffcytiitn!d'-'was(  found  to  start  at  the  violencies' which  ^he  bigotry 

ibf^thfe'  'J)aJ)hl  clergy  had  resolved  upon  ;  and'thatartfol' measures 

were  takeri'tO' alarm   it  into  anger  and  crueltyv* by  ttoargefe . cf 

treason,  rebellion,  and  meditated  assassination.     This  effect  took 

|4aoe«     Oldcastle  was  taken  and  burnt;   a.  vindictive,,  statute  wa^s 

passed  against  the  Lollards  ^^;  and  the  perijeculion  Was  iterhly 

.maintained^  •■  ,. 

The  splendid  victory  of  Agincourt,  the  acquisition  of  the  crown 

;...;  .      '.  r        •        .     .  •■•'•-'.  ^of 

/        *■*  I  have  preferred  to  state  this  acconnt  to  annul  and  sflbyertthe  Christian  faith,  and 

frt»m  Walsingham,  because,  as  the  bitterest  the.  law  of  God  in   the  kingdom,   and  to 

enemy  of  the  refofmefs,  he  states  it  most  destroy  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  ajid  all 

'feVotrably  to  the  king  and  his  party,  p.  431.  manner  of  estates  of  this  jc^ala;!,  both  spiritual 

^  See    it    in    Wilkins'    Conci!.     vo!.  3,  and  temporal,  and  also  all  manner  of  policy 

W-358-^3<5^  •  It  shews -its  origifl,  and  the  and  the  iawfe  finfeMy' odt  df 'tbi*  ?rt*l,'^'&c. 

-tise  made  of  the  alleged  plots  above  noticed,  in  p.  3^8.    The  commonest  diseerrtment '  vrUl 

its  recital,  which  begins,  **  As  great  rumours,  perceive  the  gross  and  wilful  fiilsebood  of 

'^ohigi  egations  and  insurrections,  have  been  the  latter  p«rt  of  this  >etital ;    and  kmiBt 

made  in  England  by  divers  subjects  of  the  infer  the  arts   ahd  delusive  fitateroent&  by 

'  king,  as  well  as  by  those  whowcrt  of  the  which  the  pari iamenf  must  have ^be6n' acted 

sect  of  heresy  called  Lollards,  as  by  others  upon  to  pass  this  statute.     The  archbishop 

oftheirconfederacy,  excitation  and  abetment,  of  Canterbury  (Arundel)  who  was  so  active 

iu 
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t)f  France,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  preserved  Henry  ffom 
aayi  ill .  can$^quwqe9  from  abetting  such,  a  system.  But  thejyf 
^ppeaired  in  -a  destructive  shape  after  the  succession  of  his.  son* 
The  I  yef!bal  .avou^  of  th^  new  opinions  was  repressed,  bul;  .their, 
«ecpQi)rdi0eis^on  wiaa  ^multiplied;  and  the  reforming  mind  gft2;e(^ 
eaigerly;abputi^itOj^ee  how  it^icould  be  revenged  upon  the  t  clergy i 
itilhotft  /incurring  the  penalties  of  law.  It  struck  bQldly.  at 
tiieir/^WiChJtbi  the./ reed  source  of  their  power-  An  address  from  tjie 
caxaouHQons  Ito*  th^^kiog^  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodvji.donjpfliwlitUena  to.  soojthe  him  by  giving  up  one  h^^red 
and  t€dti  alien,  priories^^-  The  conflict  only  assumed  a.^ipqre 
portentwa-sh^pe,  frotp.  tjie  determined  vioknce  of  the.churgh^ 
That  vkoki^c^  made  the  absolute  downfal  of  one  party  or  of.  the 
ot}^v^imQmv  or^pteri  inevit2^ble ;  ajid  the  kingdonj  continued  to 
-be^eorivwlsed  till  this  event  occurred  ^^.  Henry  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  council  of  Constance^  which  was  assembled  to  preserye  thp 
•unityi  -ajrtd  to  consaxlec  of  the  reformation  of  the  church  ^^^, 


EEIGN  Ojr    , 
HENRY  V* 


in  obtaining  it,  could  not  have  believed 
'WhatheWserted.  '^e  may  add,  that  tbis 
5*:'^^sytr  Qf.;<be  .&qg^|*h  Church,"  as  he  is 
called  by  Walsingham,  p.  432,  very  shortly 
survived  these  iniquitous  transactions,  for  he 
^M^%hfi  at^we  y^ar. .  Wala.. ib. 

f,.  **  Rymer  Act.   Feed,   vol.9,   p.  280. — I 
think  it  probable  that  lord  Cambridge's  con- 
spiracy had  reference  to  these  transactions ; 
and  that  WenrVV.  \«'oafd  have  bad  a  rcrgn. 
as  sturilky  as  liis  son's,  tf  it  had  not  been  for 

his  "French  triumplis.'     ''   '    '   ' 

.'ii'-  '•    'I    ■.      .." 

',  /  *•*  Tbf  p«f)Sqp  qf  H^iry.is  thu,s  described : 
.RAth«Jri»bw«.iftke.ii|j^l^.aU^tur«;  a  ^easing 
•coiiAteiaa|^ce;(jlQ(igK  ^eck»  thia  body  and 
.]Ma»b$;.stro|)g*.wd  active.  He  excelled  in 
vliei^M^l'ftnd  w^s-su.!  swift  io  ruaoing,  that 

lieiCQ)iid'htto);.;(ifev  o«..  fp^U  :  Tit  Liv.  .p.  5. 
i{£lDibM^  M  1 


^^  Rymer  has  inserted  several' letters  and 
documents  on  this  subject  in  his  coUectidtiy 
vol.  9.  The  substance  of  one,  written  to  Henry, 
from  Constance,  Feb.  2.  1417-1418,  is  not 
uninteresting.  It  is  translated  and  prefixed  to 
L'Cnfant's  Council  of  Constance  i-^ 

^  My  sovereign  liege  lord,  and  most  dread 
Christian  prince  upon  earth — I  recommend 
myself  to  your  high,  royal  and  imperial 
majesty,  with  all  manner  of  honour,  wor- 
ahip,  grace  and  obedience. 

"  My  most  glorious  lord — May  it  please 
you  to  kao^,  that  on  NVednesday,  being  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January,  at  or  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  gracious  prince, 
your  brother,  king  of  the  Romans,  entered 
the  city  of  Constance,  with  your  livery  of  the 
collar  about  bis  neck  (a  joyful  sight  to  all 
your  liege  people !)  with  a  solemn  procession 
of  all  the  states,  both  in  their  cardinals,  and 
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of  the  several  Dations,  and  your  noblenien  in 
their  richest  habits,  with  your  whole  nation ; 
and  he  received  your  lords  graciously  and 
cheerfully;  and  though  the  crowd  was 'so 
great,  yet  he  gave  his  hand  to  none  but  the 
worshipful  men  of  your  pation. 

"  And  th^n  my  lord  of  Salisbury  hastened 
to  the  place  of  general  council  (where  that 
august  monarch  was  to  rest)  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  pulpit,  in  which  the  cardinal 
of  Cambray,  chief  of  the  nation  of  France, 
and  ydur  special  enemy,  had  purposed  to  have 
made  the  first  oration  to  the  king,  in  honour 
of  the  French  nation.  But  my  lord  of  Salis- 
bury, having  the  honour  of  you  and  your 
nation  at  he^t^  kept  possession,  and  made  a 
fine  discourse,  with  which  the  king  was  very 
tnuch  pleased ;  and  as  the  king  had  not  yet 
dined,. nobody  cared  to  give  him  any  more 
fatigue  for  that  day. 

^'  But  next  day,  my  liege  lord,  may  it  please 
you  to  know,  that  at  the  nine  o'clock  bell, 
all  your  ambassadors,  with  all  your  nation,  in 
their  best  array,  went  to  worship  him  in  his 
palace,  whei^e  he^  gav^  them  a  glad  and  gra- 
cious audience ;  and  there  my  lord  of  Chester, 
the  president  of  your  nation,  made  such  a 
speech  to  him,  as  redounded  to  his  own 
honour,  and  that  of  your  whole  nation  :  soon 
after  which  they  took  leave  of  him. 

'<  Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  sent 
for  them  again,  and  took  them  again  every 
man  by  the  hand ;  after  which  he  made  a 
speech,  wherein  he  thanked  our  nation  in 
particular,  for  their  loving^  true,  and  trusty 


carriage  to  his  nation,  in  his  absence ;  re^ 
hearsed  after  what  manner  the  brotherly  love 
commenced  betwixt  him  and  my  lord  your 
father,  and  how  it  is  now  renewed  and 
cemented  with  you  and  your  successors,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  for  ever ;  and  finally  he 
expatiated  so  much  in  the  high  praises 
of  your  royal  person,  of  all  your  lords, 
your  brothers,  of  the  government  of  holy 
church,  of  the  divine  service,  ornaments,  and 
all  the  honours  therein  observed,  as  if  it  were 
a  paradise  in  comparison  with  any  place  he 
ever  came  to  before  ;  insomuch  that,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  commended 
your  glorious  and  gracious  person,  your  realm, 
and  your  good  government. 

'*  And  then  my  lord  of  Chester  our  pre- 
sident, in  the  name  of  all  our  nation  (as  to 
his  office  appertained)  made  a  compendious 
and  elegant  recital  of  all  that  the  Emperor 
had  said ;  and  returned  him  an  answer  in  every 
point  so  pertineAt  and  rational,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  that  your  nation  is  for  ever 
bound  to  thank  him. 

**  Moreover,  sovereign  liege  lord,  as  far  as 
I  can  understand,  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and 
Chester  are  heartily  disposed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  your  other  ambassadors,  to  pursue 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  both  in  the 
head  and  members,  though  with  the  loss  of 
their  benefices ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
those  two  lords  will  always  strenuously  abide 
by  the  good  advice  and  resolution  of  your 
brother  the  king  of  the  Eomaus,''  ftc, 
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PART    IV. 
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CHAP.     L 


09.IQ1N    AND    NATURE    OF    THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED    IN    ENGLAND. 

nPHE  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  w&s  followed     chap. 

by  the  establishment  of  that  peculiar  system  of  doctrines,         '• 
ritnal,  and  polity,  which,  from  its  origin  in  this  island,  and  main 
support,  may  be  called  Papal  Christianity.     It  was  continued  and 
augmented  with  renewed  zeal  by  the  Norman  ecclesiastics,  and 
pursued  by  the  successive  rise  of  new  opinions  assailing  its  various 
parts.     The  innovations  were  for  a  long  time  repressed  as  fast  as 
they    were  produced ;  yet  each  made  some  impression ;  and  at 
last,  from  the   accumulated  agency  of  many  attacks  and  many 
causes,  which  neither  the  skill  nor  the  power  of  the  old  establish- 
ment could  resist,  that  great  religious  revolution  was  accomplished 
in   Great   Britain,    which    distinguished   the    sixteenth   century. 
These  causes  began  to  operate  with  perceivable  effect,  during  that 
period  of  our  history  to  which  the  present  Volume  is  allotted;  and 
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PART     it  will  be  our  duty  to  trace  them  to  their  sources,  and  to  explain 
their  successful  agency. 

HISTORY  OF  O  J 

KELiGioN  iw  I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  object  of  human  thought  more 
v_y_L  difficult  to  discuss  with  satisfaction,  either  to  the  writer  or  to  his 
readers,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  than  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  So  much  imposture,  so  many  errors,  so  much 
fanaticism,  and  such  fierce  passions,  and  therefore  so  many.mis* 
chiefs  have  been  connected  with  religion,  by  its  real  and  pre- 
tended friends,  that  a  portion  of  the  world  turn  from  it  with  aver- 
sion, or  view  it  with  a  jealous  irritability.  On  the  other  haj^l,  it 
has  been  experienced  to  be  so  grateful  to  the  feelings,  so  necessary 
to  the  happiness,  so  satisfactory  to  the  intellect,  and  so  auxiliary 
to  the  moral  conduct  and  social  tranquillity  of  millions,  that  not 
only  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  the  most  cultivated  taste  and 
the  most  capacious  talents,  have  delighted  to  cherish  its  gracious 
revelation,  expect  it  to  be  fairly  and  reverentially  treated,  and 
are  displeased  that  either  sarcasm,  reproach,  or  even  unfriendly 
criticism,  should  be  exerted  against  it.  That  Christianity  is  of  the 
divine  origin  which  it  claims;  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  heavenly 
Author ;  and  will  yet  fulfil  all  the  moral  hopes,  and  realize  the 
brilliant  promises,  which  its  inspired  oracles  announce ;  istha.ani^ 
mating  belief  of  its  friends.  But  the  historian  cannot  be  bhnd  to 
the  errors  with  which  it  has  been  connected,  nor  to  the  evils  which 
its  perversions  and  misapplication  have  occasioned;  and,  a^  it 
would  be  disingenuous  to  disguise,  so  it  would  be  absurd  to  oaiit 
them.  They  form  the  substance  of  the  history  of  Cbrifltiamty  in 
every  country,  and  have  been  so  interwoven,  not  only  with  the 
principal  transactions,  but  with  the  mind,  of  every  part  .of  modem 
Europe,  that  the  series  of  our  national  historiography,. especially 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  ii.  would  be  incomplete,  if  jthey  were 
Jeft  unnoticed.     Most  of  these  errors  and  evils  flowed  froia  the 
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texdtatidnttiiid  thanges  df  the  taind,  and  its  sensAbiliti^is,  as'tiMir  '<?j|^F, 

agencies,  even  those  tending  to  improvement;  began  to  'Operate  . 

'ttpOn   huttian  ^  naturb.  " 'Hie  principle   of   melioration,   wlricli    is  the  eccw 

itesepai^ble  from  mankind,  cannot  act  upon  any  part  of  isoci^ty  syotemm 

while  scy  itiany  vices  or  errdrs  remain,  without  producing  tettiporaty  ™^^^''°'  ^ 

eVil  in^  sWrtte  directions,  and  resistance  and  re-actions  in  others, 

thAt^rt}l^be  oftfen  ihjuridtts.     But  ta  every  age  die  inConVeiiien-i 

ciids  'lessened  and  tfee-  benefits  multiplied,  till  that*  great  mental 

rc*^luti<!ta;  already  feilluded  to,  took  place,  of  which  the  English 

Rfefowfaert^iVe^fe' tl!^  ^ost  aclive  authors,  and  to  which  England  la 

indebted  Ibr^ltirge  portioh  of  its  present  prosperity.  ' '    " 

•  ^  That  ChrlWlanlty  wk6  imparted  to  the  world  at  the  ;time  when 

its  pr6tnulg?iti6tt  Would  be  most  beneficial,  is  a  circumstaace  which 

*the  philbsbpher  riequires,  which  the  Christian  believes','  and  which 

bisttyi'y  attests.'   but,  indfeperidently  of  this  consideration, It  canndt 

^he  disputed  by  any,  atfd  ft  is  inbst  important  to  rieflect,  that  at 

^h^teiti^!'  ptefJod'Chfistiatttyhad  entered'  the  worlfi,  whi^thfeir  tVa 

thoiisahd'yeai*^  tfafli^f  \>t  two  thousand  years  latet,  i€  must  have 

^'Iftlriid'thalU  World' 'Ml ' of  bdter  opinions,  preposisessions,  habits, 

^ystettis, 'hiefrardries,^  gdvethraents,  and  individual  manners,  with 

ihany 'of  which  it  must  have  allied,  and  with  many  conflicted, 

•S6me  it  would  change,  and  others  modify;  but  with  the  larger 

■itites  of  existing  feelings,  customs,  reasonings  arid  prejudices,  even 

'thongbf  etrorifeOdd,   it' must   have  associated.   The  tares  and  the 

'V/hedt'  must    have!    grown   up   together*     Nothing  but  another 

^ttnii^irSiit  •  dfestrtictiOri    of  mankind,    and   a  new    created  Woiid,. 

«cm)t4''hatc'*pres^rrtid''t6  it  a  iair,  clear,    and  unspotted    tablet^ 

either  ^ii4  thb  heart  6r  in  the  mind,  for  its  uncontatainated  impres-. 

feibrtsr'ahd  tech  A'^orld  wofuld  have  been  without  the  cultivation, 

iJw  krtOirlfedg^  and  the  judgment,  which  are  requisite  for  human 

lttlpiW?iBln*nt,  and  which  experience  only  can  supply.     These  con^ 

"  Y^l:  II.  S  s  siderations, 
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PART     siderations,  which  are  equally  applicable,  and  therefore  must  b^ 

''        recollected,  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  well  as  in  the  first,  will 

RELioioK  IN  not  only  explam  many  imperrections,  but  also  account  tor  qiany 

ENOLAND.  ^  extravagancies  in  which  our  pious  ancestors  indulged.     At  it^  first 

dissemination,  and  in  every  period  of  its  progress,  all  that  it8 

ablest  friends  could  accomplish,  would  be  to  plant  it  firmly  in  the 

heart  and  mind,  as  that  heart  and  mind  were  then  shaped  and 

stored ;  to  multiply   its  fruits  and  to  extend  its  ramifications  aa 

abundantly  as  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  day  would 

admit;  and  to  leave  to  the  gradual  effect  of  time,  and   to  th^ 

beneficial  operations  of  its  own  and  of  other  agencies,  that  could 

successively   be  brought  into  action  on  mankind,  those  ulterior 

harvests  of  improvement,  both  in  the  intellect  and  the  conduct; 

for  which  our  nature  is  avowed  to  be  destined,  and  to  which  it 

has  already  made  encouraging  advances. 

Christianity  came  into  the  world  at  a  period  more  fuU  of  excited 
intellect  than  any  preceding  age  had  witnessed,  and  therefore  at 
a  time  the  best  fitted  for  its  mental  reception,  comprehension,  and 
^tculation.  But  it  was  intellect,  which,  even  in  the  most  jculti-s 
Tated,  was  marked  widi  many  singular  and  erroneous  habits  and  pre-; 
judices,  and  which,  in  the  bulk  of  die  human  population,  was  every 
where  disfigured  by  passions  and  mistake.  The  paganism  and  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
were  alike  replete  with  false  theories,  misdirected  feelings,  and 
erring  beliefs.  The  barbarous  tribes  which,  from  the  Grampian 
l^ills  to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  encompassed  the  Roman 
oivilization,  were  still  more  enveloped  in  savage  ignorance,  and 
therefore  abounding  in  wild  absurdity.  Among  all  of  these 
Qhmtianity  more  or  less  penetrated ;  and  with  all  tiiose  incon- 
gruous and  varying  medleys  of  opinions  and  habits,  which  in 
every  one  of  the  diversified  individuals  of  these  different  nations 
,  made 
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made  lip  his  individual  mind,  Christianity,  as  fast  as  it  uas  im-  CHAP, 
parted,  was  compelled  immediately  to  intermingle.  Hence,  as  it 
became  coloured  and  shaped  by  the  Oriental  miiid  in  the.  East,  raKsccLB^ 
the  ^Egyptian  in  iEgypt,  the  Grecian  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  system^w- 
the  Roman  in  the  Roman  empire,  so  it  afterwards  had  to  amalga^  England. 
mate  with  the  Gothic,  tJie  Lombardic,  the  Prankish,  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  and  the  Anglo-Norman,  in  the  various  regions  where  the 
peoples,  clawed  by  these  appellations,  had  become  difKised.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was,  that  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  in  the  middle  ages,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  pure 
and  perfect  intellect  in  beautiful  activity,  nor  Christianity  radiaint 
with' all  its  celestial  excellencies.  We  find  neither  virtue  untainted, 
nor  reason  undebased,  nor  piety  unalloyed  with  human  weak^t 
nesses.  In  every  part,  associations  of  erroif  and  truth ;  the  good 
intention  and  the  foolish  superstition ;  liie  heretic,  the  sceptic,  the 
dreamer  and  the  zealot;  perpetually  offend  our  tadte  and  excite  out 
resentment.  Hence  the  history  of  religion  i$  the  mixed  history  of 
great  virtues  and  great  vices,  many  absurdities  and  much  wisdom ; 
the  external  form  frequently  changing ;  the  turbid  confusion  some-* 
times  diminishing,  but  never  wholly  ceasing. 
.  As  we  advance  to  our  own  times,  the  chaos  begins  to  subside. 
The  light  of  knowledge  diffuses  its  commanding  influence.  Judg^ 
ment  multiplies,^  the  moral  sensibilities  receive  a  progressive  educa- 
tion, and  a  moral  taste  becomes  the  character  of  the  social  inind» 
As  these  mehorating  agents  increase  in  tlie  worid,  the  reign  of 
error  becomes  feebler.  The  heart  and  the  head  watch  and  correoi; 
each  other.  Some  false  ojnnions  and  prejudices  expire  for  ever ; 
others  becon[ie  associated  with  more  just  combinations  of  thoughtp 
by  which  in  time  they  are  extingoifihed ;  and  better  reasoning  aad 
nobler  views  ^succeed.  It  is  true,  that  evsen  in  this  melierating  ]^o>- 
eess,  fresh  errors  will  arise  as  fresh  knowledge  pours  in.  The  mind 
i-  '..   '.  ss2  must 
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p^  H  T  must,  combine  its  improved  accessions  with  its  more  imperfect  stOcU* 
TJje,  philosopher  will  still  be  like  the  Moon,  half  enljghtened  apd 
BEnaiow  iH  half  dark  ;  and  in  the  most  exalted  mind»  an  incongruous  medley 
-/  will  still  exist*  .  But  the  progress  goes  on.  The  errors,  which 
further  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  or  new  combinations,  of  thought^ 
have  been  always  found  to  produce  in  one  age,  are  diminished  or 
removed  by  the  larger  accumulations  of  experience  and  resear^ 
and  the  more  correct  associations,  which  the  mind,  ev^r  revolvii^g 
its  stores,  cannot  but  receive  or  occasion  in  the  next.  The  miad 
of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  be,  and  cannot  think,  Uke  the 
mind  of  tlie  thirteenth.  It  has  not  the  same  m^teriaLs,  not  the 
same  feelings^  -  not  the  same  views,  not  the  same  impulses,  nor.  the 
same  surrounding  habits  and  occurring  circvuiu\t;anQes«  Thus  every 
age. varies  from  the  preceding,  and,  wherever  intell,^cti}al  culti-* 
vation  is  pursued,  ris^s  above  the  former. .  The  more  that  time 
advaace3ip  h^s  flight,  the  more  the  human. intellect  I^^st:,  incre^e 
in  jits,  kj;io?y][edge,  its  judgment,  its  moral  feeUog  and  moral  taste» 
uiil«3S.aonne  tremendous  convulsion  were  to  ingulf  al^.ojiA]^JIj|b]^n^»,. 
obliterate  our  experience,  palsy  our  fecultieS)  and.  ^yhirji  m  i»ta 
etqrnal  night.  In  these  reflections,  the  history,  both  of.  pap^l. 
Christianity  and  the  opposing  heresies,  may  be  said..1;9n,.l:^  4^H- 
neated.  .- ,,  *     .• 

',  To  raise  an  intense  feeling  of  religion,  is  neither  .cjjiflipi^lt  no<; 
fiufiicient.  It  is  efiected  now  by  the  Bramin  super;sstitv;>Q  in ,  the 
Yogees  and  Jaggemaut  victims  of  India,  as  it  wa^  in^s^qpienttiifies 
among  the  whole  nation  of  i^gypt,  under  its  mon^trpus  system 
0f  bull  and  goat  worship,  cat-veneration,  and  dog-hj^aded .  deitiea* 
Jn  the  middle  ages,  it  filled  Europe  with  monks,  wd  Asi$^,ivitb« 
pilgrims  and  crusaders.  It  animated  St.  Dominic,  the., Pope,  find 
their  emiasaries,  in  the  m^urders  of  the  Alb^geAse^*  It  has  sup-^, . 
ported,  and  now  revived^  the  Spanish  inquisition^  and  hallowed  tho 
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Moloch  sacrifices  of  Aiito  da  fSs.  The  humdn  heart  is  so  coristl-'  CriAP. 
tilted^  as(  to  be  responsive  *to  tlae  sacred  touch,  to  be  obedieht*to  origin  or 
the  heavenly  call.     But  when  the  sensibility  has  been  kindled,  to  the  eccle- 

•^  -^  SI  APICAL 


ENGLAND. 


what  shall  it  be  applied  ?     Here  begins  the  difficulty,  which  evdry  system  in 
heart  has  felt  and  every  age  lamented.     In  the  direction  of  this  v 
great  principle,  the  mind  ignobly,  but  unavoidably,  follows  the 
impeirfect  reason,  feeling,  views  and  habits  of  the  day.     Within 
the  period  which  this  History  embraces,  it  was  taught  to  employ  ita 
sincere  energies  in  building  monasteries ;  in  procuring  and  vene-» 
rating  dead  men's  bones;  in  enriching  the  church;   in  idle  and 
endless  processions ;  in  superstitious  rites ;  in  useless  pilgrimages ; 
in  crusades  of  dknger  and  death;  and  in  obeying  the  Machiavellian 
mandates  of  a  distant  pope.     Religion,  heavenly  as  its  origin  has 
i)een,    sublime  as  its  principle    always  will  be,   and   great  and 
glorious  as  are  all  its  future  objects,  still  needs,  in  every  age,  as 
much  wisdom  as  impulse.     But  it  can  have  no  more  wisdom  for 
its  companion  than  the  age  affords.     When  the  judgment  is  weak 
^nd  the  knowledge  small,  the  fervour  of  the  principle  will  connect 
it  as  rauch  with  folly  ias  with  truth  ;  and  the  pious  man,  with  all 
his*  sincerity,  will  offend  many  by  his  absurdities,  as  well  as  edify 
by  his  goodness.     But  let  not  the  unbelieving  ppponent  triumph  in 
this  admission :  he  also  partakes  in  full  measure  of  the  imperfec- 
tions,  the  vices,  and  the  imbecilities  of  his  day ;  his  follies  will  differ 
in  kind,  but  are  at  least  equal  in  amount.     The  whole  of  every 
existing  feneration  are  examples  of  this  same  truth.     We  are  all 
infected,' more  o^  less,  with  the  imperfections  of  our  own  age; 
we  can  only  im'pFbve  ks  human  nature  generally  advances.     Some 
individuals  will  indeed  take  the  lead  in  the  progress,  the  heraldic 
x)rthe  authbrs'of  its  success ;  but  unless  the  population  with  whom 
they  live  cin  in '  solftd  measure  accompany  them,  their  efforts  will 
be  Vain,  and  their  march,  for  some- time,  solitary  or  forgotten^ 

''^'  Thus, 
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i*ART         Thus,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  Christianity  was,  as  one*  of  Jta 
authorized  teachers  declared  it  to  be,  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 

HISTORY  OF  .         *  .  .  '  O  O  ^ 

RELIGION  IN  world— the  partial  illumination  of  a  clouded  and.  disfigured  mind; 

^  ^  '  »  therefore  always  surrounded  and  confused  with  fantastic  images 
and  obscurity.  Every  system  of  tenets  and  ceremonies,  every 
reasoning  and  conjecture,  every  custom  and  form,  that  were  added 
to  its  own  simple  and  primitive  precepts — and  mind  can  never  act 
on  any  subject,  in  any  age,  without  attaching  to  it  some  of  its  own 
temporary  and  varying  produce-*— must  have  shared  and  exhibited 
the  imperfections,  errors  and  ignorance,  which  always  abounded 
even  among  the  most  improved  part  of  the  population  of  the  world* 
from  the  first  century  to  the  middle  ages. 

*  These  general  principles  will  account  for  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  religion  of  our  forefathers.  The  good  intention  was  jiever 
deficient,  for  the  earnest  and  impassioned,  under  every  system, 
'may  be  sincere.  But,  from  the  intellectual  barrenness  arid  absur^ 
dities  of  their  time,  their  fervent  piety  was  continually  misdirectedi 
It  nourished  many  wild  and  injurious  superstitions,  much  hierar- 
chal  tyranny,  many  useless  ceremonies,  and  much  wilful  priestcraft. 
Not  thkt  the  superstitions  were  always  imposture,  or  the  eccler 
feiastical  despotism,  in  every  instance,  disingenuous  or  mischievous ; 
they  were  oftener  the  results  of  the  mutual  state  or  experienced 
necessities  of  the  age.  The  deceivers  and  the  deceived  were  for 
a  long  time  equally  honest,  equally  ignoiiant,  and  equally 
benefited.  They  believed  alike,  that  the  natural  phenomenon 
which  they  could  not  explain,  was  a  miraculous  event  They  boA 
thought  the  relic  a  wonder-working  agent*  The  priest,  who 
exorcised,  was  as  convinced  of  the  effective  power  of  his  cross,  holy 
water,  Ave  Marias,  or  Salve  Sancte  Thomas,  as  his  humblest  votary* 
When,  indeed j  the  beams  of  emerging  knowledge  began  to 
dissipate  these  delusions,  .cunnings  trembling  at  the  Joss  of  ite 
^        ^  ancient 
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ancient  g^uDs^  may  have  begun  its  impostures.     But  these  were     CHAP, 
unnecessaiy  while  all    were  credulous,   and   therefore   were   not  ^^^^^^  ^^  . 
resorted  to,  till  increasing   scepticism  made  them   indispensable  thb  eccle- 

SIASTICAIj 

to  the  continuance  of  former  power;  and  then  the  use  of  them  but  ststrm  ik 
accelerated  their  discredit.  , ' 

The  Christianity  of  our  Anglo-Norman  ancestors  was  thus 
mixed  with  much  imperfection  and  mistake.  It  was  a  motley 
system,  coloured  and  distorted  by  the  effects  of  the  circumstances, 
errors  and  fancies  of  the  preceding  times,  as  well  as  of  their  own, 
Christianity,  indeed,  must  always  be  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value. 
It  has  not  even  yet  been  duly  appreciated.  But  it  will  be  also 
piore  or  less  grotesquely  or  beautifully  set,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  excellence  which  the  general  knowledge,  reason,  and 
sehsibihty,  have  attained*  It  has  to  be  connected  with  existing 
governments,  taught  by  existing  nien,  and  practised  amid 
existing  manners.  Ambrosia  itself,  if  poured  through  a  polluted 
channel,  would  still  be  but.  a  mixture  of  ambrosia  and  impurity* 
The  Jewish  nation  exhibited  the  operation  of  this  principle,  after 
their  Exodus ;  the  Christians,  soon  after  their  Lord^s  beatification. 
Nor  has  its  influence  yet  ceased.  To  behold  the  sun  in  all  its 
splendour,  our  vision  must  be  perfect ;  our  own  atmosphere 
anclouded. 

It  would  occupy  an  undue  proportion  of  the  present  Work,  to 
trace  all  the  si^perstitions  and  controversies  of  our  forefathers,  to 
the  particular  circumstances,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  their  own 
or  preceding  times,  which  contributed  to  give  them  birth  :  It  will . 
be  sufficient  to  have  hinted  the  principle  of  the  investigation,  and 
t;o  annex  some  general  illustrations  on  the  more  striking  features  of 
our  forefathers'  behef. 

Among  the  anterior  prepossessions  of  the  human  mind  which 
tnost  affected  Christianity,  one  great  and  yet  unavoidable  cause  of 
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^A  RT    its^trofraptibns  and  controversies,  was  the  rivality  and  long  cohti-.' 
HisTomT'^jr  g'^'^y  df  thkt:  specious  but  immoral  PagahiSin^  which  had  grown  up 
RBwoioN  IK.  ,y^p^  the' aid  of  the  proudest  intellects  of  ancient  times,  had  been 
^  , .  ^    ■  ■>>  interwof  fen  in  all  their  habits,  amalgamated  with  all  their. litferary? 
...  compositions,  adapted  to  all  their  feelings,  and  made  iiiterestirig  td 
all  their  passions;  and  which  even  the  conversion,  knd  feSfabli^h- 
mertts,  arid  prohibitory  decrees,  of  Constanliihei  dould 'riot '  ex&i'* 
guish.     After  Julianas  death,  we  still  find    a   Pagatf'ihade  tlie 
governor  of  Cappadocia  ^ ;  and  subsequent  to  thi*  s^me  pt^riod,  the 
'  gdttembi'  of  Rome,  a  man  of  distinguished  Hteftiry'  talents,   in 
cohjtihcAion  with   the  senate  of  that  city;  veintiii^ecf'^ijfblicly- to 
address  CHriAian  emperors,  one  of  them '  of  no  'siiiall  c'efebrity,' 
Thetldo^ius  the  Great— to  restore  the  Altar  of  VictdtV,  bh  ^hicW 
t;hte' soldiers   might  swear  their  oaths — to  re-estalflikli^tHfe  Vestal 
Vii^s-=-%h^  to  reinstate  the  ancient  temples  and*\hei¥  priests  la 
thrfr  f?rtittfe^*jJrtiperty  and  privileges*.     A  pritest^of  Jtiplter'defrided 
St.¥t^tfm*^k^^'Weak  and  foolish  man  \    'AboUt  ttie  sdtiie 'j[>eriody 
we^'fintf'iiie'frieftds  'of  Paganisni  in  Alexandria  stfoh'g'cilou^h,  in 
rev^hg^  ftlr'tH^  demolition  of  their  temple  to<tiadchu/,^6'sa!By^^^^ 
fr6n?thei'<''ittkgtiificent  temple  of  Serapis,  and  attac^k  the  Christians  \ 
I?ii^  Pdgkrtis,-in"  many  parts,  resisted  the  order  6^'TheodoMtfs,  fot 
desfrbymg  thehr  places  of  worship,  and  fought  for  thekft  Vehemently 
irr'ArrfWaf;  Palestine,  Phenicia,  and  Syria*: '  'fcVeh  aift^r' the  Impe- 
rial ediitlrttd  issued  fof  the  abolition  of  Pagaifisin/tlie  iJotliifcJl  of 
'  '--'  '  •     '  '     •  ''    r''       -•'  'CaitKagy^ 

,       ■  ♦  U,  "     '    *           ■  '  »      : . .  1^  •    .  1    >     '  I  < '    ^.  • '  •    I ;  n  f  »  t   V ' » . 

*  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  bis  6 1st  letter,  »  Jerpm  mentions  this  incident  in  his 
exhorts  iim  to  fortek«»Pagdrii^h».'  scverithhetUr:      *^*     '     ••' • -"LJnni   n  i /^ 

•  Tbc  petition  of  Symmacbus  ww  ad*  *  Soaofnen  UIaIj.,  1.  7,  p«  j^/He^^ffb^H^ 
dressed  to  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Area-  this  temple  as  distinguished  for  beaoty  and 
dius.     He   says,  *^  We    ask  again   for  that  size.     It  was  placed  on  a  small  ^ill. 

state  of  religion  which  long  ^erie^Oed   the  *  Sozomen,  ib.  p.  725. -^Ih  polfthg^q^wa 

republic."-  1.10.    e|i.6i.     It 'is'  curious  to  the  idol   temple  of  Bacchus,  th^  6isn(i|>*di8« 

inark  his  extravagant  phrases  of  civility  to  covered ,  to  the  people  the  contriyatjcfs  \^^ 

the  emperorsr:    *' aeternitas  vestra — numioet  ^  impose  upon  them,                  -  *  '. 

Ycstri/'  lb.  •       '    ■^' 
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Cjiflhagc,  in  401,  felt  it  necessary  to  declare  that  taaipl«9,  wd    OttAf. 
idols  sUH  existed,  and  feasts  and  dancings  were  made  in  their 
hpnwr,  which  ought  to  be  abolished  ^     The  colony  of  SufietiVQi  tbsbcols^t 
put  sixjty  Christians  to  death,  because  their  Herqules  was.  taken  systeh  iir 
^way'^. .  A  Pagan  interceded  with  St.  Austin  for  his  fellowTcitizens  '^^^^^'** . 
at  Calama,  io  409,  who  had  sacrificed  to  idcjs  ^.     The.  inhabitant$ 
of.Madaura  are  noticed  as  being  principally  idolatrous?.  .Synesiudy 
who  was  converted  in  420,  had  been  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and 
su^ch  1^19  friend. continued  ^^     We  find^  a  heathen  reasoner  boldlj^ 
telling, St.  Austin,  that. the  way  to'  reach  God  was. to.  Uve.weU,  and. 
to.  prp^i^re  the  favour  of  the  inferior  deities  by  propitiatory  sacri«y  " 
fices,.  that  by  them  we  may  ascend  to  the  Supreme  Creator  ;  but 
that  ai  to  the  Christian  Saviour,  he  could  say  .nothing  of  him, 
because  l^e;  djid  not  know  him  ^^».    Mai^ixnus,  another  heathen  phir«^ 
Josopher,  contended  in  writing  against  St*  Austin  and.Cbristi9iiity« 
Ke  admitted .  that  there,  was.  but  one  God  ; . but  he  prietendod  that 
this  was  the  sQ^e  whom  the  Pagans  ^worshipped,  under,  several 
titles,  to.  signify  h^s  several  attributes,  .  He^ could  not. endure  that 
the  Cjba;istiains  shoi?l<^  prefer  martyrs  of  obscure  and  strange  qaines, 
before  thos^  immortal  gods,  whose  names, .  were  so  .famous.    And 
he  sn^eringly  asked,  who  that  particular  deity  was,  whom  the 
CJhriftti^n*  sppposad  to  be  present  even  in  secret  places  ^*  ?  As  it 
y^jSLS  mjEide  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  death  and  forfeiture  of 
property ,  to.  use  the  ancient  sacrificei?^',  these  were  discontinued ; 
aii(l  many  Pagans,  deprived  of  their  ancient  temples,  began  gradu* 
ally  to  frecjuent  the  Christian  churches^*.     But  that  their  opinions 
were  industriously  defended  and  circulated,  even  after  their  public 
worship  was  put    down  by  law,  we  percejve  by  the  continual 
.  ,  writings 

i?  JDu  PiaEcicl.  Hi«t.  4thC«nt.  «t  Dii  Pin,  5th  Cent.  » 

7  f  hi^  is  tbe  subject  of  the  50th  letter         '^  See  Anatio,  letter  054. 
^cribed  to.  St.  Austin.  "  lb.  letter  1 6. 

*  Se<e  the  90th  letter  of  St*  Austin.  *  ^  Sozomeu  Hist  J.  7.  c.20.  p.7s6.   * 

•  Sv  Austin,  Utter  232,  ^  H  Soz.  ib. 
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PART  writings  xvfeich  the  subsequent  Christian  fathers  found  it  necessary 
^^'  to  compose  against  them,  and  by  the  prohibitions  which  the 
Christian  fathers  and  councils  repeatedly  issued  against  the  study 
^  of  profane  authors,  from  the  dread  and  experience  of  their  seduc- 
tive effects  ^;  On  the  same  principle,  they  discouraged  music, 
theatrical  representations,  dancing,  and  painting;  not  from  an 
aversion  to  these  interesting  arts,  but  because  they  were  so  com- 
bined with  gross  indecencies  and  Pagan  superstitions,  and  so 
aJSected  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  their  ancient  worship,  that 
the  Christian  teachers  felt  it  to  be  as  important  to  discountenance 
tbem,  as  Plato,  on  his  view  of  moral  use,  had  banished  Homer 
from  his  TepubHc  *^ 

.  The  controversies,  of  which  we  are  ashamed,  and  which  have 
given  to  the  sarcastic  pen  of  an  applauded  historian  its  sharpest 
point,  originated  from  the  competation  and  contiguity  of  thid 
Tivacious  Paganism,  which,  even  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
such  men  as  Symmachus,  Libanius,  Eunapius,  Ammianus  Mar^ 
cellinus,  Zosimus,  and  Rutilius,  maintained  with  vigilant  acuteness, 
wilii  great  versatile  ingenuity,  sometimes  with  superior  talent,  and 
usually  with  rancorous  acerbity  ^'^. 

We  reproach  the  Greeks  for  the  disputes  on  the  Trinity  and 
Inoarnation^  which  agitated  and  disgraced  the  first  three  centuries  j 
and  we  reproach  them  justly,  because  they  deserve  our  satire,  for 
the  giddy  vanity,  the  proud  presumption,  the  unchristian  violence, 

the 

'    *  As  St.  Basil, Jnbi^  *i4tb  hon^ily;  Isidore  were  revived,  and  greatly  patronized  by  the 

fotfpeluqiuiQ;  and  the  CouQcil  of  Carthage^  Christian  clergy. 

in   398.  —  St.  Jerom   dissuaded    Eutocbius         -^  The  intolerance  of  Paganism,  after  it 

from  reading  the  classical  authors ;  and  was  began  to  be  in  danger,  was  fierce  and  impla* 

}nmpelf  5;9nvinced  that  he  had  been  attacked  cable.     It  was  displayed  repeatedly  in   the 

by  a  violent  fever,  as  a  punisbmefit  for  read-  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Julia's 

ing    Cicero    and    Plautqs   ^    i^licitously.  prohibition  to  the  Christians,  to  study  the 

See  his  aad  letter.  ancient  classics,  is  another  instance.  And  the 

*  When  Pagfinism  ceased  to  bedangerons,  same  vindictive  spirit  appears  in  many  pas- 

both  music  and  paintuig,  and  also  the  drama;  sages  of  the  author^  above  mentioned. 
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the  sophistical  casuistry,  9,nd  the  declamatory  rhetoric,  with  which   ^chap* 
they  discussed  their  theories,,  a&d  combated  with  each  other.     But 
the  historian,  in  contemplating  the  polemical  mischief,  will  trace  tbs  ecci.e-4 
their  personal  conduct  of  the  dispute  to  the  Greciaa  character,  sywsm  » 
state  of  mind  and  education ;  and  will  observe,  that  the  subjects  of  ^^^^^^^' 
the    discussion  flowed    naturally  and  necessarily  fipom   the   new 
direction  of  thought,  which  the  Grecian  intellect  received  from  ths» 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

When  this  bleased  religion  was  first  imparted,  it  fouud  the 
civilized  world  either  disdainful  of  all  religion,  or  attached  to  die 
worship  of  visible  gods,  made  as  beautiful  and  impressive  as  tha 
most  tasteful  art,  operating  on  the  richest  materials,  could  produce; 
and  to  the  belief  of  a  celestial  hierarchy  of  many  gods  and 
goddesses^  occasionally  obeying  the  thunder-bearing  Jupiter,  but 
multiplying,  almost  without  limit,  in  their  government  of  the  human 
world,  and  of  all  its  regions,  woods,  gardens,  rivers,  families,. and 
seas.  Nor  was  this  system  the  fancy  of  the  mere  vulgar.  It  wag 
the  belief  of  all  the  intellectual  and  philosophical  wdrld,  which 
admitted  any  religion ;  it  was  supported  by  all  the  polities  ana 
governments  on  the  earth.  And  the  more  Christianity  spread,  thfJ 
more  zealously  did  philosophy  attempt  to  defend  and  support  its 
polytheistic  system,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  as  compatible  even  with 
reason  and  happiness,  as  it  was  venerable  from  its  authority  and 
antiquity.  We  have  the  feeling  of  the  ancients  expressed  in  the 
lamentations  of  the  old  man  on  the  departure  of  his  idols  ^^,  and  in 
the  sarcasm  of  the  philosopher  on  the  martyrs  of  the  Christians  *^ 

Even  after  Christianity  had  imparted  almost  a  new  intellect  to 
the  world,  on  the  subjects  of  Deity,  providence,  and  moral  feeling, 
in  the  religious  compositions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  prophets 

and 

^  He  had  been  converted ;  but  on  his  idol  or  pray  to  him  any  more  !*    Cassian  apud 

.  being  removed,  he  burst  into  tears,  crying  out,  Du  pin,  5th  Cent.  p.  12. 
*'  Omiserable  man  that  I  am!  they  have  UkeA         «  g^  ^^  jj^^  ^^^ 

away  my  god !  I  shall  not  know  how  to  adore 
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a^d.^apo3tl,e%  the  philo^phefs,  ^ho  contbiued  pagans^  d/iAy  jused 
t^^,f^edilluinination,  to  refon^iaxKl  refine  thqir  HiUMnttsy^m^ 
MztQicmr-At  not  to,  abolish  .it  That  a.mi|i4  even  educated  to  Cbristiaaity  ootidkl 
yet,pwferh9fithemsinj,  we  per^eAve  w  the  a^^aihple  iOf  Xulmtt(  aniidw 
c|?isj4cstl,;pply]^eism  has?  in.  9ur  own  superior  day8,iUeeni>n0l:  caiy 
pi^blicly  ^adopted  and  maifttained.ljyi  a  liteiwry.  niart  ofiMV^dttttBr 
Inent3a^d  research^,  but  has  beep.  cowntenai>ced  .>?y  pnb  o|  *he 
most  sceptical  of  pur  philosophers  *S  and  visibly  pegmtted;by  ^ne 
o^  the  most  critical  of.  our  historians^     It  ms^y  be  dQUbfeedr  if  at 
M^9ulj^  h^ve^  ey^  entirely  departed  from, tbe-^fqrld^^ if  thp/GothicJ. 
irruption;?,|}ad  ppt  ;^ept  it  away  in  their  general :defi«lBtiw$**^^  :     . 
•    To  attack  tl^ia  polytheistic  system,  it  was  not  enoqgh.tOj^hew.tliat; 
it wa?  ab^ujc^^o  worship  senseless  *  idoU  of  woodiiftd  &t»jm^  tlw&iwbrb: 
of  pjens  Jb^aqd^i  which  have  eyes  but  seei  nQt;|.  feet  thM  own^^t 
r     :    \   ,.  ^;,  ,^   ,    ;.  •.:.,.:.,::     .. ;  t     ..:Mjalk» 


^  Mr.  Taylor's  translations  of  Aristotle 
and  l^lafo,  shew  his  ^  inlellectDal  industry. 
His  version  of  ioe  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
disjzby •  b  p4w^r  >of  easy  and  not  inharmottions 
^rsification  ;  and '  hr^  prefatory  dissertation 
endeavours,  with  the  help  of  Porphyry,  to 
pvfMrt  hi9  fkTOoHte  system  itt  its  most 
attractive  point  of  view« 
<  *  Mf.  Hume  says^  ''  If  we  examine,  with* 
out  pf^jtadic^,  the  aneient  heathen  mythology, 
as  contaiued  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not  dis- 
cover in  It  any  such  monstrous  absurdity  as 
we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where 
is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  same 
pdwers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were, 
which  formed  this  visible  world,  men  aud 
animals^'produced  also  a  species  of  intelligent 
creatures,  of  more  refined  substance  and 
greater  authority  than  the  rest?  That  these 
creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  pas- 
sionate, vbloptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  nor 
is  any  circumstance  more  apt,  ai^ong  our- 
selves, to  engender  such  ibices,  ^  tian  the  . 
license  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in  short, 
the  whole  mythological  syHam  is  so  natural. 


.  that  in  the  vast  variejky  of  planets  and  worlds 
/contained  in  tl^if.  u^ver^q/  ^^sc)|^qQstiii))re 
than  probable,  that,  somewhere   or'other,^ 
ii  i^  rtaity  catWcd  ittto  eii5(?iit?6i.*"N£i'.'Hisi(;' 
Bel- vol  2.  P4442,  ;?redi  j,^prtqHMr..Q^W?f«  . 
has  not  concealed  his  partiality.  , 

**  This  opinion  Is  stron^y  Wfireisetf  oii  my  i 
mind^  by  the  fact,  tb(4  k|.  <tjbe  fifth  c^iMJ^f  - 
after  the  taking  of  Ron^e  by  Alaric,  St.  Austin 
thought  it '  netessary  to'  ^^'rite  his  eiabdrate' 
book  De  Civitate  Dei,  to  prove  against  the 
objecting  Pagans,  that  t^e  calamities  ofth^ 
empire  were  not  owing  to  the  establishment 
of Christiaiiify,     It  was  to  repel  the' same ^ 
objection,  that  Orosius, ,  al^out    the  ,  same 
time,  composed  his  History.  ,We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  they  took  so  itiuch  'troul)le  against 
visionary  antagonists.   Ifsuch  men  as  Sytn- 
machus,  LTibanius,  and  Uulilius,  could  prefer 
Paganism  to  Christianity  in  the' fourth  and, 
fifth  qentuViqs  ;  so  might  others  of  the  same 
cultivated  raink  of  mind  in  the  following  ageiBL,  ' 
if  the  bothic  delugie  ht^d  not  overwhelmed  it 
in  the  Vilest,  as  ^he  Arabian  torrent  afterwards  " 
did  in  the  East  and  South. 
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walk,  and  eaw  that  cannot  hear/     The  j  iinproved  Grecian  J  acute     c  ^J^  P. 
though  fantastic,  and*sdg^ciou9  though  perverted ;  and  thi^  Hbtnaii^        /',«  r^., 
woose  intellectual  qimllry  *  wats  pre-emirtentiy  a  strong  common  the.  f/icl*^" 
sender  willingly  abandoned  this  indefensible  folly ;  andi  being  driven  sys^EM^ir 
from  i*i  denied  as  eagerly  and  as  ingeniously  as  the  sobseQuent  ^^^^^p- 
OatboMc^^thM^'th^  worshipped  the  visible  image  in  the  adoration 
which  theyv^pplied  before  it  to  the   heavenly  personage,  whom 
they  btlieVed  that  it  Represented  '*.     It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
wrestle*  with*' tht!.  irfystem  itself;  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
deities  Hvhb  we^e'pfesu*ied  and*  venerated ;  to  persuade  mankind 
4o.disbelieve.*t*hat'tliefe  wfere  such  beings,  under  any  supposition, 
either  allegorical,  historical, -physical,. or  physiological^ ^ as  Julio, 
Minerva^' Apollo,  Hercules,  Neptune,  Flora,  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  all 
that  yabble  of'  -iancied  divinities,  which  made  the  sneering  Sige' 
rethaflrk,  That  it  was  easier,  in  Greece,  to  find  a  deity  than  a 
man*^  ,  ., 

-  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important  victory — in  order  to . 
d^spp^sees  pqlytJiQism^in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  of  its  long--^ 
continued  emjbire  dvef  ^the  human  mind — ^the  first  Christians  who 
jpj^ilpsophised  were  unavoidably   led   to  occupy  themselves  with  > 
considering  and  discussing  the  nature  of  Deity  itself — a  mighty, 
boimdles3,  ab^Prlbipg  subject!    What  is  this   awful    B&iN<py 

*  • '  invisible 

-  ^  Porpbyry^s  book,  De  Abstinentla,  labours  liberal  mind,  tbat  the  Greek  theqlpgy9a3  pro-*^ 
to  make  this  system  as  pbilosopbica^l  as  k  fessed  and  understood  by  the  Gi;eek}  philo- 
v^ili  bear ;  see  the  extract  in '^aylor'^  Orpheus^  sophers,  is  not  that  absurd  and  nonsensical 
Diss.  46— 6^.  'VTith  wliAt  eloquent  and  en-  system,  represented,  by  modern  prejudice  ^d  * 
thuBiastic  uninteUiglbilitY  Proclus  p.ould  phi-  ignorance,  as  the  creed  of  the  ancients." — 
losophically  expatiate  on  this  subject,  may  I  once  wondered  at  Mr.  Taylor ;  but  I  am 
\e  seen  in  the  same  llis^ertation,  74 — 83.  satisfied,  tbat  if  the  fear  of  popular  ndicule 

^MV.hat    a  mental   Antaeus    tbe   ancient  could  have  been  removed,  he  would  have  bad 

ckristian/i'  had  td^  combat  in  this  vivacious  many  supporters :  Indeed,  in  what  does  the 

Paganism,  wp  may,  infer  i^rom  Mr.Taylor'«  passage  ju»t  quoted  from  him,  diflfer  from 

dcu^erdije  conclusiori  *in^  our  days;  '^J  J^r-j^  the  feeling  of  JMn  l^ume,  noticed  above  ia 

suade  my^ff^' enough  h^^^  N^te^^  f    ^    ;,      .^^      .        , 

DissertatlonVtocowwiceeyerjr  thinkii:^  an\l  j^,             .^;      ;    !  . 
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PART     invisible  in  bis  person,  conspicuous  in  his  works;  inferible  from- 
every  plant,  felt  by  every  heart,'  wanted  by  all  that  think  ?  Of 

HISTORY  OF*^*^  -^  -^  '  -^^ 

iiELiGiQN  IN  majesty  the  most  tremendous,  from  the  extent  of  his  creations ;  yet 

ENGLAND.  t       i        •  i  •       i  •       •  i  i 

c  displaying    kindness,  attention,   and   care     the  most   mmute,  in 

having  condescended  to  make  the  insects  and  living  atoms  that 
almost  elude  our  sight— who  thus,  alone,  unites  the  most  unlimited 
extent  of  intellect  with  the  most  unwearied  and  universal  appli- 
cation of  it,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  smallest  points  of  perceptible 
existence,  as  well  as  of  its  grandest  theatres?  What  is  this 
wonderful  nature,  cause  of  all  being,  source  of  all  beauty,  authof 
of  all  good ;  of  whose  presence  we  are  every  where  sensible,  whose 
footsteps  we  can  every  where  trace,  whom  no  greatness  can  equal, 
and  yet  by  whom  no  littleness  is  overlooked ;  ever  providing  his 
multifarious  creatures  with  the  means  of  their  well-being ;  ever 
causing  the  wisely-organized,  but  complicate  and  counteracting 
laws  and  movements  of  the  various  parts  of  his  universe,  to  cour 
tinue'  to  act  in  dufe  subordination  and  order,  that  their  beneficial 
results  may  never  and  no  where  be  intermitted?  What  is  this 
gracious  first  existence,  who  desires  the  mental  and  moral  improve^ 
ment  of  his  rational  creatures,  and  is  always  putting  in  action  the 
most  effective  agencies  that  their  nature  will  from  time  to  time 
admit  of,  to  secure  and  increase  the  progression  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  for  which  he  is  solicitous  ?  Who  is  this  all-pervading 
and  all-potent  Deity,  that  deigns,  himself,  to  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of  his  innumerable  worlds  ;  whom  all  nature  yearns  to  know, 
combines  to  praise,  and  anxiously  contemplates? — The  Greek 
Christians  resorted  to  their  scriptures  for  the  desired  information, 
and  from  them  inculcated  the  sublime  truth,  primeval,  but  long 
abandoned,  that  God  was  a  spirit,  the  father  as  well  as  the  sove- 
reign of  his  works,  one  all-presiding  Deity,  eternal  and  self- 
existent;  who  had  never   delegated   his    sovereignty  to   inferior 

divinities ; 
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divinities ;  and  who  permitted  no  heroes,  daimons,  genii,  penates,  chap 
or  oliier  imagined  beings,  to  share  it  with  him.  This  topic  was 
tho  perpetual  field  of  debate  between  the  Grecian  Christian  and  the  FcctE- 
the  Grecian  polytheist.  The  latter  could  admit  neither  the  system*n 
spirituality,  singleness,  attributes,  nor  exclusive  sovereignty  and  ^^gland,  ^ 
-providence,  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  eagerly  disputed  them ; 
and  still  more  the  awful  hypostatic  union,  implied,  not  described, 
frequently  alluded  to,  always  believed,  but  rather  intimated  than 
espresaed  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  Christian,  maintaining  thiB 
discUssLon  wherever  he  diffused  his  religion,  was  thus  compelled  to 
make  the  Divine  Nature  the  principal  subject  of  his  contempla- 
tion and  controversy.  But  the  Grecian  mind,  then  universally 
educated  to  wordy  subtleties  and  disputatious  sophistry;  with 
vivacity  and  ingenuity  for  its  ^reat  characteristics,  and  possessing 
neither,  extensive  ]aM>wledge,  nor  sound  judgment,  nor  correct 
feeling  ;  could  not  pursue  this  mighty  theme  with  ^^ise  moderation, 
with  self-diffidence,  or  true  reasoning.  The  Trinity  and  the  incar* 
nation  were  mysteries  that  excited  the  egotism  of  the  Grecian 
believer,  instead  of  his  forbearance  and  humble  veneration.  Im- 
patient to  distinguish  himself,  by  exploring,  through  argument, 
or  by  supplying,  through  iancy,  what  argument  could  not  eluci- 
date, and  what  fancy  ought  not  to  have  approached,  he  confused 
himself  with  his  own  subtleties  and  loquacity.  From  combating 
with  Pagan  antagonists,  the  Christian  theologians  soon  turned  to 
conflict  with  each  other.  New  distinctions  were  taken ;  traditional 
opinions  were  recollected  ;  the  chimeras  of  imagination  were  put 
together,  to  have  the  credit  of  an  original  theory,  in  order  to 
overpower  their  opponents,  or  to  satisfy  themselves,  becoming 
every  day  more  critical  and  more  disputatious.  Thus,  as  well  to 
convert  the  Pagan  world  and  to  resist  its  hostilities,  as  to  convince 
and  please  their  own  doubts  and  feelings,  and  to  ccmquer  and 

silence 
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silence  each  other,  the.  disputes  on  the  Trinity- and  incwmatioii 
became,  from  the  very  state  of  the  M'oiid  at  that  tiaie,  tibe  pre«- 
itELioiov  iH  vaiUng  subjects  of  the  first  Christian  hterature  and  of  the  first 
Christian  controversies.  As  the  debates  spread  from  provioce  t^ 
province  of  the  vast  Roman  empire,  they  became  but.  the  move 
comphcated,  because  every  region  had  cherished'  its .  peculiar 
notions  on  the  theory  of  its  ancient  gods,  and  worship,  which  were 
now  pressed  on  all  sides  into  the  general  service ;  and  ClifeJdea^ 
Persia,  Syria,  ^gypt,  and  India,  each  furnished  dpeeulatioos^ 
which,  being  eagerly  engrafted,  by  misjudging  enthusiasts,  oa 
Christianity,  became  so  many  heresies,  ever  multiplying  both  the 
combats  and  the  combatants.  If  we  advert  for  a  moment  to. the 
incomprehensible  doctrines  of  the  unbeUeving  philosophers,  wh<» 
were  at  the  same  time  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Christianity,  on  the 
awful  subject  of  Deity,  we  shall  see,  that  unintelligible  verbosity^ 
Viistaken  for  reasoning,  was  the  fashion  of  the  dajr^;  and  that 
neither  Christian  nor  Anti^christian  could  avoid  it,  nor  the  endless 
disputes  which  were  its  natural  consequences. '.  i         r 

-  And  as  the  early  Christian  controversies  arose  from  the  pre* 
vious  existence  and  companionship  of  Paganism,  and  the  discuat^ 
sioQS  which  this  fact  compelled  and  provoked,  so  the  popularity 

and 


■•  I  give.  Porphyry's  sentiments  in  his  own 
words,  as  trdnsUted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  as 
he  admires,  may  perhaps  understand  him ; 
a.  merit  which,  not  being  one  of  Porphyr/s 
dibr-iples,  I  cannot  claim  :^"  God,  intellect 
and  soul,  are,  each  of  them,  every  where, ' 
because  no  where.  But  Gpd  b  every  whera, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  no  place  of  any 
being  posterior  to  his  nature ;  but  be  is  only 
such  as  hf  U«  And  ^uch  as  he  willed  bim^elf 
to  be.  But  intellect  is  indeed  in  the  Deity, 
yet  every  where,  and  in  no  place  of  its  subor- 
dinate essences.  And  soul  is  in  intellect^ 
and  in  the  Deity,  every  where  and  no  where 
vith  respect  to  body.    But  body  exists  in 


soul,  and  in  intellect,  and  in  God* ,  And  though 
all  beings,  and  non-entities,  proceed  from,  and 
subsist  in  the  Deity,  yet  he  is  neither  enfitieny' 
or  oon-entities,  nor  has  any  ii^bsisteDce  ii| 
them,  f^or  if  he  was  alone  every  where,  he 
would  indeed  be  all  things,  andfn^lt:  bpt 
because  he  is  likewise  no  where,  all  thingsi 
are  produced  by  him  ;  sothat  they  subsist  in 
him  because  he  is  evfcry  ttrhere,-  bot^mrb* 
different  from  him  because  he  is  no  where. 
Thus  also  intellect  being  every  where  and  no 
where  is  the  cause  of  souls,^  &c.  dec.  Vide 
^AfoffAa)  wf^  T«  Vcvra.  p.  333.  cited  b^ 
Taylor^  Diss,  prefixed  to  his  Orpheas^  7. 34, 
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nmmXy^  of  tbe*  worship  attaol^d  t6  it  as  inevitaUy  tiedQaeff;    QfltMPi 
or  ^t^»ed.  tiat\  Chiktisn  leaders  to  adopt  many  df  ita  tilts  {«mI 
cerdmoniefe^  from  their  ^connexicmifith  public  fe6ling8:Mi(iitIle8F  m&awou* 
iiiAtieiiMUiq  ithe  p^fHihx  conduct.     The  possession  of  the^.i^fa&d  s^sxem^v 
witMi  beingtttae  /oi^eot  contended  for,  the  public  taste,  and  *not'thq  ^^^^^^°' . 
auendi  rwiifein^^  ibeoame  gradually  the  dictator.     Hehoey  >a^(;«M 
racedei  &tm  <th&  <Apa(9tolical  age,  and  approach  the  fifth  centuitj^ 
ife*<find  Religion  no  longer  the  cherished  and  retiring  guest  of  the 
iBi|Mroving^4heirt(r'  the   consecrated   employment    of    l^e'  pflrntd 
hour,  <  Midi  i  the  Mccdt*  governor  of  life — but  transformed  into  a 
pdbliio'SpectHekb^a  pompous  and  /Splendid  theatrical  ethilntioiQ  of 
vain<  aiid^thaagbty  aictbrs,  daesling  the  eye,  aifectingthe   senses, 
a^  eismibg'i^^imagindtion*     St.  Jerom  contmsts^'  the  anxiety  to 
hate  I  'iveUxbufilt  'dfibrches;  sumptuously  adorned  mtkt  i^marble  and 
g^ldjdiidpi^e^estfMrig  i^rs  radiant  ^th  precioti^  js^tCMS*,*  with  the 
Uttl*  uoiicerii  {bt  goofd  wiihiweri*  within  them  ^^  ^  Th&>l8aiilte  ixtid 
mftrtyrs  M^re  heM  J  up  to  venemtion,  like*  the  deified' he  A)e9  and* 
emperors;   prayers  wete  oflS*ed  to  them  •fwth'etf^atidattd  Ikjtei*- 
eessloftyj  ^Wtd'the  eved  of*  their*  festivals  were  distinguished  by 
isttrikirig  soleMln^esi  tfnd  the  aid  of  lighteid  tordhes  \fras  ilntrodue^ 
t6 '  owate '  impression  by  a  nightly  wotship  ^:     St.  ChrySofliorti 
Attiployed  air  the  eloquence  of  his  "  golden  mouth '^  to  exalt  the 
drif^sthpbd  *  to '  an'  aWful  sacredness  of  professioijal  (Character,  that 
liftedr  them 'I  above   eordinary  mortak^^;   and  the  dresses  of  the 
clei'^  VeWfeade  as  superb  and  imposing,  as  gold,  gaudy  colours 
and  varied;  jewels,  could  effect.     The  figures  of  men,  animals,  and 
flowers,  WeVe  j^orgeoiisly  embroidered  or  glaringly  painted  upon 
thi^m^  alluinfig^tbe  ga2e>  oMid  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 

tators; 


*  S^«,  St.J^rom's   second  letter  tf>    bij  *  See  St.. Cbjrysostom's  celebrated  book  on 

nephew,,  cited,  ^  by  Pfi^Pip^    £pO||[.  Histi-  the  l^riesthood,  wbich  Suidas  chinks  superior 

5th  Century.  io  compusiUoii  to  a^  his  other  works* 

»  StJerom's  53d  letter,  DuPin,  ib. 
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PART     tators'^^     Supernatural  cfiectS' were  now  ascribed  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical rites.     The  sign  of  the  cross  was  declared  to  cure  diseases, 

HISTORY  6T  ,    1       M  1     1     /•  1  *l  TT    1  1 

RELioifw  ir  expel  devilsj  and  defeat  enchantments^.  Holy  water  was  used  as 
EKGLANp.  j£  possessed  of  eflfects  as  magicaL  Incense^  flttming  tapers,  images, 
pictures,  votive  gifts,  pretettded  miracles,  pompous  proces^ons,  and 
religious-  pageantry,  all  used  in  Pagan  worship,  were  addressed  to 
the  senses  of  the  votary,  as  if  the  eye,  not  the  heart  and  reason, 
were  to  be  the  source  of  his  religion'  and  the  guide  of  his  con- 
duct ^^^  It  so<m  became  to  many  a  selfish  and  sensual  profes^ 
sion.  Christianity  was^  in* time  so  conrapted  by  the  vicious  habits 
of  the  world,  with  whidh  it  was  combined,  that  we  have  the 
censures  of  St;  Jferom  for  our»  testimony,  that  amassment  of  wealth 
had  become  a' leading  object  with  the  clergy.  They  made  mer- 
chandise*  w*ith  the  goods  of  the-  church*  Some  became  rich  by 
tbming  monk^;  many,  poor  and  mean  before  they  entered  the 
sacred' order,  were  afterwards  distinguished  for  their  affluence  and 
pridci  He  tells  us,  that,  though  the  law«  wisely  prohibited  the 
clergy  from  taking  legacies^  yet  that  the  useitil  restraint  was  eluded 
by  the  instrumentality  of  trustees  ^*.  Canon  after  canoi^'  was  issued 
to  forbid  the  clergy  from  being  usurers.  The  repetition  announces 
the  inveteracy  of  the  practice. 

The -state  of  Christianity  which  we  have  been  describing  and 
accounting  for,  could  not  continue  without  increasing  deterioration, 

nor 

*  Asterios  Amasenus,'  in  bis  fiFBt  bomilj^         **  There  caa  be  no  diflictdlj  now  io  allow* 

describes  the  Grecians  as  wearing  garments  ing  that  Dr.  Middleton  has  proved  his  point 

with  6oo  figures  of  animals  upon  them ;  so  of  the  use  of  Pagan  rites  *  in  the  Catholic 

that^  walking 'ID  public,  they  seemed  like  worship,  although;  as  his  antagoDoC  coo« 

painted  walls.    '*  You  see  there  lions,  pan-  tended,  some  of  them  bad  also  been  practised 

thers,  bears,  bulls,*  dogs,  woods,  rocks  and  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.     The  corruption 

hiuitert.'^     Some  of  the  more  devout  had  was  inevitable.     Devotion  8uggeited,»mndy  at 

scripture  histories  woven  in  them.  13  Bib.  that  time,  seems  to  have  required.it. 
itAg.  Pet^  p.  564. 

"  Tba   isth  Catfithesis  of  St  Cyril  Hie-         "See  St.Jerom's  second    letter    to.  bit 

rosol.    ende  .  with.,  this    assertion*    p.  140*  nepheW;  cited  by  Du  Pin  in  his  5th  Centary. 
ed.  Paris  1631. 
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nor  without  some  revQlution  being  indispensable  to  the  preserva-     CRAP, 
tion    and   improvement   of  the   mind  and   morals   of  mankind,  ^^j^^^j^  ^^ 
Panegyrized  as  the   works  of  St.  Ambrase,   St.  Jerom,  and   St.  th»  cccle- 
Austin  have  been — the  most  respectable  of  the   Latin  fathers,  system  ih 
perhaps  the  most  useful  of  aU — who  just  preceded  the  barbaric  '  ^ 

irruptions^  and  in  whom  the  niindof  the  age  appears  in  its  best 
form,  for  certainly  the  wordy  nonsense  of  Porphyry  and  Proclus 
was  inferior—yet  can  we  read  the  compositions  of  these  really 
worthy  men,  without  perceiving  that  their  habits,  reasonings, 
knowledge,  views,  spirit  and  conduct,  are  not  those  which  enlight- 
ened intellect  would  wish  to  be  the  general  character  of  mankind? 
The  verdict  both  of  piety  and  reason  has  been  long  since  given, 
They  may  suit  the  papal  monastery ;  but .  they  are  not  qualified 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  world  of  intellect,  knowledge,  sensibility, 
and  good  taste. 

The  needful  revolution  occurred  in  the  irfuptions  and  aettle** 
naents  of  the  Gothic  nations  ;*  and  this  awful  dispensation,  calami* 
tons  to  the  existing  generation,  put  human  life  and  history  into  a 
new  position,  and  human  thought,  education,  and  mannens,  into 
new  channels.  It  eradicated  the  ancient  Paganism,  removed  much 
other  old  and  inveterate  mischief,  and  ^inlarodu^ed  some  temporary 
evils ;  but  that  it  threw  the  population  of  Europe  into  a  «tate  of 
society  more  fitted  for  umversal  improvement,  the  attainment  of 
that  improvement  satisfactorily  demonstrates.  A  rapid  glance  at 
the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  it  created,  and  a  view  of  the 
pecular  religious  structure  to  which  it  led,  will  assist  to  complete 
our  historical  survey. 

Of  all  the  novelties  which  followed  thedissoli^on  of  ihe  Roman 
cnofipire,  the  elevation  of  the  bishop  of.  Ilanie  to  the  mental  and 
ecclesiastical  ^sovereignty  of  £urop^,  was  in  its  coi^sequences  the 
mostimportantf     The  papal  government  is  ^k»ileed.  a  romarkable 

u  V  2  phenomenoQ 
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PAKn:    pbenbmenon  in  the  history  of  human  nature.     It  presents  the 
*         political  singularity,   of   a   power   perpetually   broken   by   short 

Ri%\0i*w  IN  neigns,  disputed  successions,  conflicting  rivalries,  and,  even  when 
' .    '  /  mow:  regular,  by  the  incessant  elections  and  accessions  of  unrelated 

..1.     ""  individuals,  which  would  seem  to  attach  to  it  every  character  of 
human  weakness;  and  yet,  amid  all  these  fragnients  of  sovereignty 
Aiid  elements  of  contradiction,  constantly  advancing,  for  several 
«ge5,  in  authority  and  influence,  exactions  and  usurpations.    What 
invimbte  spirit  always  knit  such  means  of  feebleness  and  disorder 
into  that" 'unity  and  force  of  action,  which  made  Europe  so  often 
tremUe  at  its  exerted  power,  and  so  long,  though  often  murmur- 
ingly,'  yet  resp  xtfoUy,  bend  in  submission  to  its  will? 
•    We  know  that  on  the  Grecian  emperor's  preceding  the  reason 
of  his  age  by  destroying  the  images  then  venerated  in  religious 
worship,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  approbation  of  the  West 
of  Europe,  separated  himself  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  began 
the  foundation  of  the   Papal  royalty.     Pepin's  solicitation  of  his 
sancrion  for  usurping  the  crown  of  France,  increased  both  his 
ambition  and  importance;  and  Charlemagne's  acceptance  of  the 
dignity  of  emperor  from  his  hands,  recognized  and  established 
his    political    predominance.      The   gift  of  the  title   of  king  of 
Hungary,    in   a  subsequent  age ;  the  deposition   of   Henry   the 
Fourth   of   Germany;  and  the   arrogant   excommunications   and 
attempted  depositions  of  other  monarchs ;  were  but  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  admitted  power  of  creating  the  first  new  emperor 
rf  the  West. 

The  donations,  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  to  the  Pope,  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  contiguous  provinces,  made  him  a 
temporal  prince  of  respectable  revenue  and  political  power.  But 
although  these  possessions  may  have  increased  his  appetite  for 
^more,  and  certainly  provided  abundant  means  of  pomp  and  luiury, 

yet 
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yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  extent  of  the  gifts,  which  could  iiaYie     CHAP, 
produced  the  dominipn»  which  the  popes  acquired  over  the  mind  ^^^^^^  q, 
of  Eairope.     The  magnitude   of  the   granted  territory  was   not  th«  accw- 
sufficient  even  to  preserve  them  from   the  hostility  of  the  Uttle  system  iir 
Itahan. princes,  near  them,  or  to  subject  any  part  of  Italy  lastingly  '^^^^^^^^  ^ 
to.  their  power.     Hence,  although  aided  with  all  the  veneration 
and   the   resources  which  they  afterwards    acquired  from  other 
countries,  the.  popes  were  neither  able  to  subdue  any  additional 
provinces,  -nor^  efi^tually.to  defend  themselves  against  a  resolute 
invader.   -What  then  was  thfeir  human  support ?  It  was  the  mental 
condition,  it  was  the  social  wants,  of  Europe,  which  gave  such 
predominance  to  the  Holy  See.     The  sceptre  was  rather  placed  in 
its.  hands  by  the  spontaneous  wish  and  actual  necessities  of  those 
pver.  whom   it    was  wielded   with   such   formidable  effect,   than 
seduced  by  its  arts  or  extorted  by  its  ambition.     Its  subjects  were 
willing   slaves,  petitioning   it   to   assume   its  dominion,  from  an 
universal  experience  of  the  necessity  and  the  bepefit.-    Particular 
popes  certainly  indulged  extravagant  ambition;   and  many,  by 
devices  of  human  subtlety  and  priestcraft,  extended  and  riveted 
the  chains,  to  the  governance  of  which  they  succeeded.    But  every 
-where  the   despotism  they   exercised   and   perpetuated,  was,   at 
least  originally,  invited  and  welcomed  by  thase  whom  it  alter- 
nately cherished  and  depressed.    No  tyranny  was  ever  established; 
that    was  more  unequivocally  the  creature  of  popular  will,  nor 
longer  maintained  by  popular  support.  * 

That  it  preserved  the  influence  to  which  it  had  arrived,  by  mieans 
.|]hat,.  however  often  well  meant,  yet  operated  to  increase  the  super- 
stitix>ns, .  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance,  and  to  lessen  the  morality 
of  its  subjects,  is  incontestable  to  those  who  trace  manners  to  their 
.oausiBs;  and  that  it  has  repeatedly  maintained  its  domination  by 
a  jealous, and  unrelenting  severity  towards  its  opponents,  can  be 

denied 
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PART  denied  by  no  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  middle^ges  of 
Europe.  Its  sovereignty,  wherever  questioned,  has  been  singularly 
RELIGION  IN  stern  and  merciless.  Other  systems  have  been  occasionally  perse^ 
._,,,_^  cuting  ;  the  Romish  church,  when  its  power  was  large  enough  to 
be  »^exerted  with  political  safety,  has  been  so  uniformly.  The 
Albigenses,  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Hussites,  in  the  four- 
teenth; th$  Lollards  and  Morbcoes,  in  the  fifteenth;  the  Reformen 
of  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth ;  the  Huguenots,  in  the  seventeenth;  all 
concur  to  prove,  that  the  papal  hierarchy  has  been  in  every  age  a 
master,  who  considers  all  variety  of  religious  opinions  as  imptous 
rebellion,  whose  penal  visitations  are  sanguinary,  whose  .displeasure 
is  irremissible  and  fetal  ^. 

But,  while  we  admit  that  its  existence  as  a  dominating  ehtirch 
has  been  for  some  time  past  incompatible  with  the  improvements 
of  society,  and  thence  infer,  that  its  beneficial  effects  were  limited 
to  the  ruder  periods,  which  admitted  and  needed  its  sovereignty  ; 
yet  it  will  be  a  just  candour  not  to  forget  the  obligations  which  it 
has  conferred  upon  Europe ;  the  evils  which  it  conqu^ed  and 
removed ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  blesrangS'wbieh  it  introduced; 
and  the  political  advantages  which  it  every  where  occasioned^ 
especially  when  the  pure  and  disinterested  desire  of  benefiting 
mankind,  abstracted  from  all  selfish  views,  was  its  guidkig  prin« 
ciple.  Many  of  the  instituticms  that  arise,  are  usefully  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind.  In  one  age,  on^  system  is 
a  general .  benefection ;  ia  another,  a  diflferenl  one  is*  «)equired,* 
because  the  benevolence,. the  integrity,  or  the  intellect,  which  made 
the  preceding  one  beneficial,  has  departed  from  it.  ilt  is  the  spirit, 

more 

^  Even  at  the  moment  of  printing  this  his  dominions.    So  essentially  intolerant  is 

note  (September  1815)  the  Belgian  Catholic  papal  Christkuiity,  where  t)he  wiser  s^rit'of 

clergy  are  opposing  that  part  of  the  consti-  the  government  does  not  coerce  and  predo« 

tution  prepared  by  the  king  of  the  Nether-  -  minate  over  its  hierarchy. 
lands,  \^hich  allows  religious  toleration  in 
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more  than  the  form  of  an  institution^  that  makes  it  efficacioas.     If    c  H  A  P. 
theammating  and  directing  soul  leave  the  body,  the  corpse  that 
remains  is  inert,  and>  must  dissolve.     The  papal  monarchy  and  the  eccle 
bieoBrchy,   sometimes    actuated   by   motives    purely    good,  and 
operating  sometimes  with  sound  judgment,    conferred  in  those  J 
moments  great  blessings  on  mankind.     But  as  soon   as  wealth, 
power,  and  luxury;  had  corrupted  it,  these  uncelestial  spirits  pro- 
duced imcelestial  conduct.     More  vices- than  virtues  began  to  flow 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tiara^and  then^  its  sceptre  was  broken. 
Its  imperious  influence  has   now  ceased;  and   in   political  power 
and   foreign  sovereignty,    from  its  actual  misuse  and  great  per^ 
vertibility,   ought  not  to  be  revived.     But   the  memory  of  the 
benefits  which  it  has  produced  to  Europe,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Among  these,  the  diffosion  of'  Christianity  through  Europe,  though 
with'  injorious  appendages— the    encouragement  of   its    literary 
education— the  n^ntenance  of  its  ecclesiastical  dignities  again^ 
royal  and  baronial  powfer,  often  sheltering  the  in&nt  vegetation  of 
public  hberty,  and  fostering  its  growth,  especially  in  England — ^its 
exhortations^  against  cruolty  in^  war^ — its  repeated  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  Italy-^its  large  contributions  to  the  civiliza- . 
tion  of  the  d«rk  ages* — its  frequent  interferences  to  pacify  differences 
between  sovereigns — its  decisions  of  innumerable  disputes  and  dis- 
cussions'—many of  its  canon  and  council  laws  and  regulations,  and 
its   encouragement   to  the   difiusicm  of  the   civil   ktw — must  be 
remembered  with  gratitude,  as  positive  benefits  of  the  papal  sove- 
r^gBty, .  which  counteracted  the  effects  of  its  vices  and  errors,  and 

even  at  last  led* to  their  removal^.  •. 

But 

^  One  of  the  pleasing  instances  of  the  and  amity  wherein  the  **  Pex  Dei''  pre- 
benefioialinfluenceof  the  popedom  on  Europe;  Tailed.— >-^Perhap8  I  cannot  give  a  fairer 
in  its  barbarous  state,  appeared  in  their  specimen  of  the  benefits  which  the  popes 
procuring  ihe  universal  recognition  and  ob^  often  conferred  upon  Europe,  than  in  a  short 
aefvance  of  those  stated  intervab  ofpeacu     summaiy  of  some  of  Uie  provisions  of  the 

decrees 
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PART    ■     But  conceding   to   the  popes,   and    to,.the  members  of  their 
hierarchy,  great  general  integrity  and  philanthropy^  and  a  con- 

B.ELIGIOKIK  scientious  desire  to  do  what  they  believed  to  be  right  and -^sefiil; 

ENGLAND^  yct,  with  eveJTy  sincerity  and  purity  of  intention,  they  ^ouj^f.not 
be  wiser  nor  more  informed  than  the  age  they  lived  iniia(;;than 
their  situation,  education,  and  means  of  iriforixiatio|i,ipei»iirtted. 
Like  every  other  individual,  they  shared,  and  could  hot  but  .share 
the  imperfections  of  their  day ;  and  therefore  the  religiow  system 
which  they  upheld  through  Europe,  may  be  expectedto  dia|^y 
-more  sincerity  than  wisdom,  more  zeal  than  intellect,  more  con- 
.trivance  than  virtue.  It  may  have  suited  the  temporary  wants  of 
.society  at  the  sera  of  its  formation,  but  it  must  be  incompatible 
with  our  own. 

- "  Upder  this  predominating  and  infallible  pope,  the  father  arid 
the. despot  of  all  the  church,  the  sacred  order  was,  regimented 
,in  i  two  great  divisions,    the   monastic   and^  the   secular  clergy, 
•  dependent   on  him,  but  independent-  of  each  other.     To  these, 
in  the   thirteenth   century,    wer^added  a  new  and    anomalous 
•jclass,   the  ambulatory  or  menc^cant  friars,  who   diffused  them- 
selves through  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  >  highest  classes  of  society, 
and  thus  renovated  the  vigour  and  influence  of  the  papal  govern^ 

mei^ 

decrees  of  one  of  them,  in  1179  : — Tliat  no  '  things,  nor  regard  churches  or  monasteries, 
archbishop  visiting  his  parishes  shall  have  nor  spare  women  *ifer  childreo,  any  age,  or 
more  than  50  persons  in  his  retinue,  no  either  sex.  No  Jew  of  Saracen  to  faave 
bishop  more  than  30,  no  cardinal  more  Christian  slaves.  No  clergyman  to  have 
than  ^5,  no  archdeacon  more  than  7,  no  many  churches,  nor  to.  take- secular  procn- 
decani  more  than  <i.  That  no  Christians  rations.  Usurers  forbed  the  communion, 
shall  serve  as  pilots  or  steersmen  in  Saracen  Peace  to  be  kept  towards  the  clergy,  mer- 
ships.  Tournaments  prohibited.  That  there  chants  and  husbandmen,  and  towards  the 
shall  be  truce  from  the  fourth  hour  after  sun-  aiiimals  and  things  used  in  agriculture.  Pre- 
set to  the  second  hour  after  sun-rise,  and  lates  to  have,  in  every  cathedral,  a  maeter 
from  Advent  to  the  Octave  of  £piphany,  to  teach  the  clergy  and  poor  ischdars 
and  from  Septuagestma  to  the  Octave  of  gratis,  and  to  provide  him  with  a  tnfficient 
Easter.  No  church  buria)  to  those  who  in  maintenance.  Decreta  Akx.  Hoyeden, 
vrer,  like  pagans,  destroy  and  lay  waste  all  pp.  582—589. 
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mcnt,    when    its   power  began  to    dissolve;  though    tRey  also,    CHAP- 
unaware,   contributed    t6    its   downfal.      The   monasteries    were  ' ,   ^ 

ORIGIir  OF 

governed  by  their  abbots  and  priors  ;  the  secular  clergy  by  their  theeccle- 
bisbops  and  archbishops  ^^  These  chiefs  of  both  these  divisions  systemIn  ' 
of  the  hiersirchy,  were  parts  of  the  baronial  parliament  in  Ehgland,  ^ 
The  hiertircby  having'  been  first  established  in  an  empire  founded 
on  military  despotism,  and  in  which  most  of  the  subordinate 
authorities  partook  of  the  character  of  their  chief,  a  despotic 
principle  pervadied  its  system  and  directed  its  spirit;  from  the  papal 
monarch  to  the  lowest  priest. 

Thcf  great  foundation,  of  the  dominion  and  influence  of  the 
Pope  and  his  various  clergy,  proceeded  from  the  popularity  of  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  which  he  supported  or  established* 
These  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  shaped  and  coloured  by  the 
mental  prepossessions  that  accompanied  them,  had  been  sagia- 
ciously  made  interesting  to  the  feelings,  and  adapted  to  the  pre^ 
vailing  opinions  of  mankind.'  '  . 

It  is  one  of  the  intellectual  beauties  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  iii 
its  leading  incidents  peculiarly  addressed  to  the  sympathies  of  our 
nature ;  for,  by  this*  naeans,  it  is  adapted  to  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  humbn  heart,  while  that  heart  continues  impressible  by  the 
interesting,  the  tender,  the  benevolent,  the  disinterested,  and 
the  pathetic.  That  its  benign  Author  should  condescend  to  be 
l^orn  of  a  lowly  and  virtuous  maiden,  and  should  begin  his  mortal 
life  a  little  babe,  the  most  interesting  object  of  creation--^That 
the  first  annunciati(Hi  of  this  great  event  should  be  from  angels^ 
singing    *  Peace  and   good-^will   towards    men' — That  the  great 

Teacher 

*  I  low  .completely  subordinate  our  urch-  and  obedient  to  the  blessed  Peter,  and  to  the 

bishops  of  Canterbury  were  to  the  pope,  we  holy  apostolic  Roman  churchy  and  to  my  lord 

may  mi%f  fipm  the  oatb  of  one  of  them,  on  Urban  VI.  the  pope,  and  his  successors  ca- 

taking  the  pall  in  1382:  ^  I  swear  that  from  nonicaily   entering,^  &c.     Wilkin's  Concil. 

this  hour,  as  long  as  I  live^  I  will  be  faithful  vol.  3.  p.  155. 

Vol.  IL  X  x 
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PART    Teacher  of  mankind   should   select  for  himself  the  simple  and 
nisTOB  or  ^^^^y  ®*^*^  ^^  unpretending  poverty ;  live  with  his  earthly  parents 
RELioioN  iH  a  duteous  son ;  subject  himself  to  feel  all  the  wants,  weaknesses^ 
f  defective  education,  and   growing  improveabilities  of  our  nature, 
and   remain  in   such   voluntary    humiliation  that    he    had    not 
even  where   to  lay  his  head — ^That  in  his  public  hfe  he  should 
turn   from   wealth    and    greatness,    and  seek   out  the  sick,  the 
needy,  the  ignorant,  the  miserable,  and  the  penitent,  that  is^  the 
great  mass  of   his  human  creation,  in  order  to  rdieve,  instruct 
and    improve  those,  whom  the  world  before  him  had  disdained 
and  deserted,  and  whom  the  world   since   his   death   has  only 
lately   begun,  adequately,  to  consider — ^That,   in   the   instances 
of  John  and  Lazarus,   he  should  deign  to  form  an  affectionate 
friendship,  with  two   virtuous  minds    in    the    lowliest  walks    of 
life^  as  if  to  invite  us  to  cherish  the  virtuous  sympathies  with  the 
good  of  all  classes,  though  he  has  not  made  an  imperious  duty 
of  feelings,  which  are   only   amiable   when   rightly   placed  and 
rightly  acting,  and  which,  depending  so  much  on  situation,  accident 
and   connexion,  could  not  justly  be  made  positive  or  universal 
precept^^That,  unmoved  ahke  by  menacing  power  and  malignant 
hostility,  by  popular  acclamation  and  bigoted  derision ;  equally 
avoiding  the  oflered  honours,  and  forgiving  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen ;  he  should  firmly  and  deliberately  proceed  to  attest 
the  purity  of  his  mission,  and  to  seal  its  mysterious  purposes,  by 
submitting  to  personal  sufferings  and  a  painful  death--*-That  this 
dtoth  of  agony  he  should  meekly  and   patiently  endure,  amid 
every  circumstance  of  terror,  contumely,  and  disgmce,  and  yet 
employ  his  last   breath   in   petitioning  his  Almighty  Father  to 
pardon  his  infatuated  murderers ;  kindly  urging  their  only  apology, 
*  because  they  know  not  what  they  do'— These  facts,  with  many 
others  in  his  biography,  present  such  a  succession  of  appeals  to 
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our  sensibility,   that  no   bosom  which   believes   their  truth   can     chap. 
resist  their  impression.     The  Greek  and  Roman  clergy  early  felt 

.  .  .  ....  ORIOIK  OP 

their  effects,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  and  based  their  religious  the  eccle- 
system  on  the  universal  sympathy.     But  before  the  irruption  of  system^h 
the  barbarians,  from  the  nature  of  the  distorted  mind  of  the  day,  ^^^^^akd. 
the   Greeks   had  spoilt  the  best  themes  of  Christianity,  by  the 
egotisms  of  their  rhetoric,  and  the  selfishness  of  their  polity.     The 
barbaric  intellect,  being   totally  illiterate,   was   ruder   and  more 
simple.     It  was  too  inert  to  comprehend  a  loquacious  and  gaudy 
eloquence,  polished  periods,  or  abstract  and  wordy  argumenta- 
tion ;    but  it  could  intensely  feel  the  common  sjHBpathies  of  the 
human  heart ;  by  these  it  could  be  actuated  and  governed :   there- 
fore, on  these  the  Catholic  clergy  founded  their  leading  ceremo- 
nies and  exhortations;  and    with  wonderful   effect.    Their  own 
hearts  being  sometimes  their  instructors,  they  influenced  others  by 
what  affected  themselves. 

If  the  Christian  world  had  then  been  as  intellectual  as  at  pre- 
sent, its  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  rarely  in  their  own  accomplishments 
below  the  age  they  influence,  would  have  founded  their  system 
on  those  parts  of  their  great  Legislator's  life  and  tuition,  which 
would  have  united  faith,  sensibility,  and  reason,  in  the  most  effica- 
cious operation  for   the  improvement  of  the   heart  and  mind   of 
cultivated  man,  and  M'hich  would  have  provided  for  its  own  melio-p 
ration  as  that  improvement  advanced.  But,  semi-barbarians  tbem^* 
selves,  and  having  to  act  on  barbarians,  they  could  neither  con- 
ceive nor  inculcate  the  best  and  wisest  form;  nor  would  the  best 
and  wisest  form  for  an  enlightened  age,  have  been,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  for  the  first  instruction  of  an  ignorant  and  brutish 
period.     Many   of  the  fathers  themselves  and  ancient  Christian 
writers,  even  after  the  second  century,  had  been  Pagans  up  to 
their  manhood;   and   many  were   barbarians  by  birth,   or  had 

X  X  2  followed 
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followed  worldly  professions^.  They  imbibed  Christianity  with 
sincerity  and  zeal ;  but  it  was  still  Christianity  mixing  itself  witt 
their  minds,  already  stored  with  other  prepossessions,  and  formed 
by  other  systems  and  associations.  Christianity  improves,  and  may 
regenerate,  but  does  not  new-create  the  individual.  The  blood  of  a 
noble  animal  may  be  transfused  into  the  body  of  an  inferior  one^ 
but  its  ancient  form  and  features  continue.  A  Christian  Kalmuck 
will  still  have  a  Kalmuck  mind,  though  greatly  ameliorated 
and  enlightened  by  his  new  instruction.  So  tjbe  Christianized 
Pagan,  African,  Gaul,  Spaniard,  or  GothV  of  the  fourth  century^ 
notwithstanding  his  conversion  and  subsequent  illvmiipation,  must 
-have  displayed  that  mixture  of  good  and  t)f  imperfection;  of  new 
instruction  and  of  former  peculiarities,  which  al|  .hupnanity  has 
hitherto  experienced.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  expect  wisdom  with- 
out alloy  from  the  ancient  fathers  and  popes,  either  in  their 
wjitings^  their  conduct,  or  their  institutions.  Too  -solicitous  to  be 
popular,  they  frequently  stooped  do>vn  to  tlie  age,  instejad.  of 
raising  it  even  to  their  own  degree  of  merit.  A  ^pOpe  was  gently 
reproached  in  the  eighth  century,  for  sufferirijg  Jpagan  ceremonies 
to- continue,  under  his  own  eyes,  in  Rome  itsdlf^^.    Even  Gregory 

...  the 

daughter ;'  St.  Ainbrose  was  a  Gnul,  bad  been 
a  pleader  of  causes,  and  was  governor  of 
Ligiiria,  wben  be  was  suddenly  made '  a 
bisbop  by  popular  force;  StJenDm,  bora 
near  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia ;  Apollinarius, 
an  Egyptian  rhetorician ;  St. Gregory  Nyssa, 
at  first  a  teacher  of  rh<itoric ;  St.  Ampbi- 
locbus,  a  lawyer  and  a  judge ;  Severus  Sul- 
piciuSy  the  Sallust  of  Christianity,  had  been 
in  great  repute  at  the  bar ;  and  Prudentiu9^ 
whose  verses  were  so  much  studied  by  the 
Catholic  clerg}%  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  had  been  a  judge.  See  Du  Pin's  £ccL 
Hist,  and  Cave's  Hist.  Liter. 
^  Our  Boniface,  the  active  missionary  of 

Germany  y 


^  AsTertuIHan,  an  African;  SuCyprian, 
an  Airican,  and  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  whose  father  was  a 
violent  he.itben;  Amobius,  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Africa;  Lactantius;  and  St.  Pau- 
linus,  a  Gaul;  were  all  converted  Pagans. 
St.  Pacbomius,  the  author  of  the  regular 
monastic  life,  was  born  of  Pagan  parents,  and 
for  some  time  had  been  a  soldier;  Synesius 
was  a  Platonic  philosopher ;  St.  Austin,  an 
African,  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  and 
was  professor  of  rhrtoric  at  Milan,  his  father 
was  a  Pagan ;  St.  Hilary  was  a  Gaul,  bred 
up  in  the  Pagan  religion,  and  not  converted 
till  after  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a 
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the    Great   desired   his    missionaries    to    humour  sontfe   df   the*    CHAP. 
Anglo-Saxon   superstitions,  by  giving  them  a  Christian  apphca- 
tion  ^.     In   other  countries,  and  in   their   general  system/  they  the  eccle- 
studied  what  would  aflfect,  rather  than  what  would  improve.     We  systems 
know  that  this  policy  has  been  pursued '  by   the   most   zealous  ^^^^^^p- 
missioviarves  of  the  Catholic  church  in  modern  times  ^,  although, 
wherever  it  operates,  it  deteriorates  Christianity  ^^,  and  establishes 

a  dete- 


.Germany,  venttiresev€n,to  tell  the  Pope, 
that  pagan  customs  were  kept  up  in  his  own 
city,  Rome,  and  pagan  superstitions  practised; 
atid  he  ui^ges  his  paternity  to  prohibit  "  istas 
paganias"  there.  £p.  Bonif.  13a.  ap.  Mag. 
Bib.  t.  16.  pp.  106  &  117. 

^  Gregory's  solicitude  to  attract  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Christiauitjr  by  connecting  it  with 
their  ancient  superstitions,  appears  in  his 
Letter  to  Melitus.  He  advises  him  to  let 
their  idolatrous  temples  remain,  but  purified 
by  holy  water ;  and  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  oxen  to  their  idols,  he  recom- 
mends that  huts  of  boughs  of  trees  should 
be  made  round  these  temples,  turned  into 
churches,  and  that  their  joyous  festivals 
should  be.  celebrated  there,  bat  on  the  birth- 
day pf  the  saint  whose  relics  were  in  the 
church ;  so  they  should  kill  their  animals,  not 
to  the  devily  but  aid  kudem  Dei,;»Bede,  1. 1. 

C.30.  p.  71.  ,       

>  •  This  is  frequently  remarked  by  Mosheim, 
and  is  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  middle  ages« 

^  The  temporising  condactol' the  Catholic 
missionaries  to  China  and  elstewhere,  is  well 
known.  Of  the  Jesuits, -Mosheim  observes, 
**  They  indulge  theit  prdsdlytesin  the  observ- 
ance of.  all  their  national^  customs  and  rites, 
except  such  as  are  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
worship.  These  rites  are  a  little  modified, 
and  are  directed  towards  a  different  set  of 
objects)'  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  coalition 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity.''  £ccL 


Hist.  vol.  5.  p.  9.  Coote's  ed.  The  same 
policy  was  often  pursued  between  the  fourth 
century  and  the  fourteenth. 

^'  We  have  a  most  lamentable  proof  of 
this  deterioration  in  the  corruption  even  of 
sacred  history,  m  the  Persian  Life  of  Christ, 
composed  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  for  the 
converts  whom  he  made  in  the  East  indies. 
In  this  work  he  incorporates  with  the  Gospels 
the  wild  and  fabulous  tales  of  the  legendaries, 
and  others,  as  true  history.  For  instance,  he 
states,  that  the  Christians  keep  Mary's  birth- 
day on  the  8th  Sept.  because  a  person  every 
year  heard  on  that  day  a  wonderous  melody 
in  heaven^  and  upon  inquiring,  was  told  by  an 
angel,  that  it  was  Mary's  birth-day.  p.  sti.*-^ 
This  is  inserted  as  a  real  fact,  and  as  authen- 
tic history — That  Augustus  Caesar,  on  our 
Saviour's  birth,  sent  for  a  Sibyl,  to  know  if 
any  one  had  been  bom  in  the  world  greater 
than  himself :  That  the  sibyl,  nine  days  after- 
wards, taking  him  aside,  shewed  him  at 
noon  a  golden  circle  round  the  sun,  and  in 
the  middle  the  virgin  holding  her  child  to  her 
breast ;  and  told  him  that  babe  was  greater 
than  he  was  ;  a  voice  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nouucitig  in  the  sky,  '  This  is  the  altar  of 
heaven.'  p.  73.  It  abounds  with  falshoofls 
of  this  sort,  interwoven  with  the  sacred 
history.  See  Xavier's  Historia  Chris ti,  Per- 
sice  conscripta,  published  by  L.  De  Uieu. — 
The  Persian  History  of  St.  Peter,  believed  to 
be  by  the  same  author,  is  written  on  the 
same  plan,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  histo* 
rical  truth. 
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a  deteriorated  system  ^*.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  first  adoption 
of  this  worldly  cunning,  it  ensured  the  prevalence  of  intellectual 
RELIGION  IN  evil  in  religion,  pursuing  and  spoiling  its  intellectual  good :  and 
the  feasts  of  the  ass,  the  feasts  of  fools  *^,  and  most  of  the  immoral 
and  debasing  mummeries,  disgusting  frauds,  and  lying  legends  **, 
that  were  allowed  or  used  in  the  Cliristian  world,  prove,  that  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  reasoning,  actually  took  place  in 
practice  ^. 

Hence,  in  forming  gradually  their  system  of  ritual,  ceremonies, 
and  doctrines — and  it  was  progressively  formed  between  the  third 
century  and  the  tliirteenth — ^the  popes  and  ancient  clergy  consulted 
the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  their  age,  and  their  own  self- 
interest,  instead  of  their  reason  or  evangelical  truth.  They  aban- 
doned the  written  record  for  the  vague  tradition ;  and  built  on  the 
latter,  in  preference  to  the  former,  because  it  was  more  pliable,  and 
its  pliability  more  expedient.  They  did  not  study  the  sympathies 
of  Christianity  with  the  simple  and  sublime  view  of  using  them  to 
produce  the  noblest  effects  on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  world, 
of  which  they  are  capable.     They  sought  for  worldly  influence, 

honour, 


^  What  a  defective,  weak,  and  in  many 
respects  degrading,  system  of  morals  and 
religion  was  invented  by  the  popes  and  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  inculcated  as 
real  Christianity, may  be  seen  in  St. Gregory's 
Morals,  the  great  text-book  of  those  times — 
their  Manuels  de  Piets  —  their  popular 
legends  —  Lombard's  Sentences  —  and  the 
works  of  their  famous  casuists. 

^  I'hat  these  abominable  feasts  should 
have  been  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged, 
and  partly  acted  by  the  clergy  of  the  middle 
ages,  fully  evince  the  truth  of  the  reasoning 
in  the  text,  that  an  imperfect  age  can  only 
teach  and  relish  a  very  imperfect  morality 
and  religion.  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this 
Chapter. 


**  The  Koran  itself,  and  the  wild  reveries 
and  traditions  of  the  Mohamedan  zealots, 
do  not  contain  more  untruths  than  the 
legends  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints  who  figure  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology,  and  fill  the  hundred  folio  volumes 
published  by  Bollandus. 

^  To  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
monstrous  fables  invented  and  taught  as 
6acred_  truths  by  the  friars  of  the  middle 
ages,  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  ouly  one 
collection,  the  '*  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers," 
which  contains  some  of  those  invented  in 
honour  of  St.  Francis,  taken  from  the  book 
of  Bartholomew  de  Pise,  a  Cordelier,  on  the 
conformities  between  his  saint  and  our 
Saviour. 
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honour,  pomp,  wealth,  and  power;  and  they  framed  and  diffused     chap. 
that  artificial  and  perverted  combination  and  routine  of  belief,  forms,         ^' 
and  observances,  which  best  suited  earthly  ambition  and  earthly  the  eccle- 
propensities*^.    Even  when  honest  and  pious,  they  were  unable  to  syIt^m^n 
feel  their  own  incapability  of  forming  a  perfect  system.     They  fy<^LAND. 
believed,  not  only  that  they  were  authorized,  but  also  that  they 
were  fit,  to  compose  an  infallible  and  everlasting  system,  which 
no  time  could  improve,  and  no  future  generation  should  have  a 
privilege  to  alter.     They  have  transmitted  it  down  to  the  present 
period,  with  the  character  oi  immutability  upon  its  front ;  and  by 
this  inflexibility  to  all  improvement,  they  have  condemned  it  to 
become  obsolete  as  the  age  advances,  in  company  with  the  vene- 
rable fathers,  who  only  live  by  its  continuance. 

In  selecting  a  few  striking  instances  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ^^  ^^  '^« 

.    .  .  .  cross  and 

religious  system  imposed  upon  our  forefathers,  and  of  their  studied  crucifix. 
application  to  some  of  our  best  and  most  natural  sympathies,  we 
may  begin  by  noticing  the  use  of  the  cross.  Such  a  death,  by 
such  a  character,  in  such  a  cause,  and  borne  with  such  magna- 
nimous benevolence,  and  for  such  objects,  has  never  failed  to 
produce  the  most  sympathetic  veneration  in  the  bosom  of  the 
devout  votary.  At  the  sight  of  the  cross,  the  compassionate 
recollections  are  accustomed  to  recur.  The  cross  was  therefore 
made  the  perpetual  companion  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  their 
private  devotions,  at  their  public  worship,  in  their  domestic 
ministrations,  on  their  buildings,  in  their  highways,  within  their 
houses,  with  their  missions,  in  their  cells,  on  their  dress,  in  every 
exercise  of  their  official  pomp  or  pastoral  duty,  the  cross  was 
displayed  with  sedulous  respect  and  continual  impression  *^.     The 

personal 

^  Mo8heim*8  Ecclesiastical  History  con-  ^  The  use  aad  frequent  spectacle  of  the 
tains  maoT  valuable  facts  and  observations  cross  in  catholic  oountriesy  have  been  often 
on  this  subject.  noticed  by  travellers.  Formerly^  in  England, 

to 
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PART     personal  representation  attached  to  it,  aided  its  general  effect;  and 
in  the  metrical  verses  often  composed  upon  it^,  we  see  the  appeal 

HISTORY  OP  ,  ,*  ^  ,  ^^ 

BELiGioN  IN  to  the  human  sympathies  put  mto  phrase,  which,  however  simple 
or  homely,  was*rarely  read  or  heard  with  unavailing  effect*^,     rp. 


ENGLAND. 


to  have  the  cross  carried  hefore  them,  was 
so  great  a  mark  of  dignity  to  the  prelates, 
and  such  a  source, of  commanding  respect, 
that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  repeatedly 


struggled  to  prevent  the  prelate  of  York  from 
carrying  his  cross  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. See  Wilk.  CoiiciU 


**  We  have  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  rhymes,  taken  from  the  book  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
e  MS.  at  Durham  Cathedral.     It  was  written  under  a  crucifix  : — 

Wyth  was  his  nakede  brest,  and  red  of  blod  his  syde ;     ' 
Bleye  was  his  fair  handle,  his  wond  dop  and  wide. 
And  his  arms  ystreick  hey  uphon  the  rode ; 
On  fif  strides  on  his  body,  the  stremes  ran  a  blode. 

Hearne's  App.  Ford.  vol.  5, 
Our  venerable  I.ydgate  has  left  us  a  stanza  of  this  description : — 
Beholde,  O  man,  lyft  up  thyne  eye,  and  see 
*    -  -  f         .  What  mortal  payne  1  soffrede  for  thy  trespsf , 
With  piteous  voyce  I  cry,  and  say  to  the, 

Beholde  my  woundes  ;  beholde  my  blody  face. 
'-  <  '(     Beholde  the  rehukes  that  do  tne  so  nUtnace,      . 
,^.  Beholde  myne  enemyes  that  do  uie  so  dyspyce, 

And  how  that  I  to  reforme  the  to  grace,   .  '    * 

.     '       .  '      ,       ^  .  Ww  lyk  a  lame  offred  in  sacrifyce.  ; 

Lydg.  Test.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18.  D  i|. 


*•  A  longer  effort  of  a  pious  muse,  written 
in  a  MS.  of  tie  monastery  of  Shene,  under  a 
crucifix,  may  be  here  noticed :—-  . 

Wofully  araide 

My  blode,  Manl 

For  thf  e  ran ; 

Hit  may  not  be  iNude^ 

My  body  bio  and  wanne, 

Wofully  araide. 

Behold  me  , 
I  pray  the 

With  all  thyne  hole  reason 
And  be  not  hard  hertid  ; 
For  this  encheson, 
That  I  for  tfai  sank  sake 
Was  slayne  in  good  seson 
Begiled  and  betraide 
By  Judas  fals  treson : 


■Unkindly  intretid. 

With  sharp  cordc  sore  fretid,' 

The  Jues  me  tbretid :. 

They  mowid  ;  the  spittid 

And  dispisid  me. 

Condemned  to  detls. 

As  thou  maiste  se. 

Thus  nakid 
Am  I  nailid, 

0  man !  for  thy  sake. 

1  love  the ; 
Thenne  love  ihe ; 

Why  sleepest  thou  ?  Awake ! 
Remember,  my  tender  hert 
The  rode  for  the  brake. 
With  p4yne$ 
My  veins 
Constrayned  to  crake. 


Thus 
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ORIGIN  or 


The  birth  of  Christmas  found, to  be  a  circumstance,  which,  like 
his  death,  touched  the  tenderest  foelings.of  the  heart.     A  beau- 
tiful mother,  nursing  an  angelic  babe,  no  .eye  could  contemplate  the  eccie^ 
without  syn^p^thy  mplting   into  aiFection.     The    ancient  clergy  system  iir 
singled  out  this  natural  circumstance,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  '^Q^^^p- 
prominent  and  sacred  parts  of  their  system.     The  earliest  efforts  The  virgin 
of  the  arts,  in  their  humblest  as  well  as  in  jtheir  most  polished  state,  inft^t  Jesus, 
have  been  always  employed  by  the  papal, hierarchy,  to  niake  the 
interesting  representation.     It  was  the;intensity.of  this  sentiment, 
which  led  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  the  barbaric  mind  to  invest 
the  Madonna  with  every  attribute  of  purity,  tenderness,  pity,  and 
condescension.     The  alarmed  consciences  of  the  violent  ages,  ever 
repollecting  a  thousand  deeds  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  turned,  when- 
ever awakened,  with  awe  from  a  neglected  Deity  and  a  disobeyed 
Saviour,  to  propitiate  and  implore  a  kind  and  compassionate  lady. 
To  offend,  and  be  forgiven,  were  natural  occurrences  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  earthly  &dr.    It  was  delijghtful  to  suppose  such  a 

mediatrix 


Thus  was  I  defasid ; 

Thus  was  my  flesh  rasid; 

And  I  to  deth  chasid ; 

Like  a  lambe  led  into  sacrifice. 

Slayne  I  was  iu  most  cruel  wise« 

Of  sharp  thome 
1  have  wornc 
A  crowne  bn  my  hed. 
So  rubbed 
So  bobbid 
So  nifulle ;  so  red. 
Sore  payoedi 
Sore  strayned, 
And  for  thi  love  ded. 
Unfiayuedy 
•  Not  denied  my  blbd  for  the  shed. 

My  fete  and  handis  sore, 
With  sturde  nay  Us  bore  ; 
What  myght  1  suffer  more, 

Vol  n. 


Thjtt  I  have  sttfTerde,  man!  for  the? 
Come  when  thou  wilt ;  and  welcom 
to  me. 

Dear  brother! 

None  other 

Thing  1  desire. 

But  give  me  thi  hert ; 

For  to  rewarde  mine  hire. 

I  am  He  th^  made  the  erth, 

Water  and  fire  J 

Sathanas  that  slpven 

And  right  lothely  sire : 

Hym  have  I  overcaste ; 

In  hell  prisoner  bound  faste ; 

Where  ay  his  woo  shall  laste. 

1  have  purvaide  a  place  full  clere, 

For  mankind  whom  1  have  bought  dere. 

Heame  has  printed  these  in  his  Appendix 

to  Fordun,  vol.  5,  pp.  1397—9. 
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PART  mediatrix  in  the  skies.  Eageriy,  therefore,  did  the  feelings,  the 
fears  and  the  hopes,  of  our  rude  fore&thers,  believe  the  Virgin 
^^  Mary  to  be  the  queen  of  heayen^  the  sovereign  lady  of  the  angelic 
hosts,  the  empress  of  the*  world  *^.  The  Scriptures  were  little 
known  and  less  consulted,  and  therefore  were  not  supposed  to  be^ 
at  variance  with  this  theory.  In  every  age,  men  tend  to  believe  as 
they  wish,  and  therefore  willingly  combined  to  place  her  as  an 
effective  goddess  in  the  skies  *S  whose  intercession  with  her -Son 
was  warmly  urged  for<all  her  votaries,  and  who  was  even  at  last 
supposed  'to  be  dimost  the  only  channel  of  mercy  here*^.     The 

clergyi 

»  She  was  mentioned  and  invoked  by  these  titles,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  England.   ' 
«  EvenChaacer  gives  her  the  epithets  of  onmipoCetiee,  in  his  Priere  de  Nosire  Dame; 
made,  it  is  said,  for  the  dutchess  of  Lancaster  : — 

Almighty,  and  all  marciable  queene  ! 

To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  succour, 
To  liave.  release^  of  sinne,  of  sorrow,,  of  tene ; 

GlorioDs  virgtne,  of  all  Aonres,  flour ! 
To  thee  I  flee,  confounded  in  errour. 

Helpe  and  releeve !  Almighty  debonaire  I 
Have  merey  of  mine  perillous  langovr; 

Yenquist  me -hath  my  eruell  adversaire* 

Chauc.  p  399.  Chalmen'ed. 

"  Chaucer  so  expresses    himself   in  the    above  prayar^  obviously  mt  as  his    own 
invention,  but  as  the  common  feefing  of  the  day  : — 

Sooth  is,  He  ne  graunteth  no  pity 

Without  thee :  for  God,  of  his  goodnesse 
Forgiveth  none,  but  it  like  unto  thee. 

He  hath  thee  made  vicaire  and  maistresse 
Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  governesse 

Of  Heaven  ;  and  represseth  his  justice 
After  thine  will:  and  therefore  in  witnesse 

He  hath  thee  crowned  in  so  royal  wise. — lb.  401. 
I  quote  Chaactti^in  frsfemnffete  ihe  divines  of  the  day,  on  this  sttbject^  beeaiM  he  gives 
the  popiibr«nd4inictical  fe^Ungmpon  it  at  the  time  when  the  fancy  had  reached  its  height, 
in  England,  and  shews  that  the  mediatorial  and  pardoning  offices  of  oiir  Saviour  wero^  then 
transferxed  to  Maiyf    A  few  other  lines  may  be  quoted : — 
GraciQus  maid  and,  modir ! 
Help  that  <aine  fader.be  not  wroth  with  mc. 

For 
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clergy,  observing  bow  useful,  this  (^iaioa  was  to  bring  the  wild    chap. 
injagination£^  and  fierce  spirits  of  the  middle  ages  into  a  due^^^^^^^^ 
subjection  to  religious  impressiois^i,  and.alsor  tliBmselves  partaking  thb  eccle- 
of  the  general  credulity,  universally  patronized  and  strenuously  system  nr 
enforced  it  ^.     It  was«  one  of  the ; papal,  delusions  that  was  tiie  '""' 
last  giv^n  up  in  thia  country  **  j  and  it  still  >maiatain5  in-  others  its 
ancient  impressions  on.  the  Catholic  <mind  ^. 

The   friendship  .  shewn   by  ouc  Saviour  to  ^some  individuals,  impassioned 
9jid  the  condescending :  affection  which  he  displayed  for  mankind  d^votiao!^' 

'  in 

For  whan  a  sonle  falleth  in  erronr 
Than  makest  thou  his  peace  with  hb  soYeraio. 
Whoso  thee  lovest,  shidl  hot  love  in  vaine. 
That  shall  he  &xki,  as  he  the  life  shall  lete. 

We  ban  none  other  melody  ne  glee 
Us  to  rejoyce  in  our  adversite 
Ne  ftdvocat  none,  that  will  dare  to  prey 
For  us,  and  that  for  as  little  hire  as  ye, 
That  helpen  for  an  Avemary  or  twey. 

O  treasorere  of  bounty  to  mamtind  I^-— 
.  This  world  a^w^iteth  ever  oa.tbine,g|MNbiefls 
For  thou  ne.  fa^edst  never  wig)bt  at-iiede« 

To y ou  miae«80«le  peniteht  r bring; 

Keceiv)^ine  »-  •  •  Heaven  qdeen!  •  •  -^StCr'^fp.-^oOf^oi* 


■*  The  archbishop  of  Canterbur/s  order.  Wills,  p.  i45«-^Iii  Richard  the  Secoftd'e  reign, 

in,  the  first  year  of  Hi/chard.IL.eb^ws  how  a  woman*  alarmed 'the  Scotsy^owere  at- 

she    was  ir^pr^ented.  -  and .  vfunerated :    He  tacking  Carlisle^  with  a  tale,  that  the  Eng&h 

orders  hi^  icl^Vgy  tO:Sttpplicate  (devgtiasime  army  was  ai^>ioachmg.    They  fancied  that 

exorent)  /<  the  iiMoiigbty.  Qp<l«.  And    his  th^  saw  the  banners,  and  fled  from  the  town, 

mother  the  glorious  Virgin  M^ry^^^nd  all  '/JCbifi..womaii  was  thought  to  be  the  glorious 

the  saints  (sanctos)  and  saintesses  (sanctas)  virgin  Mary,  the.  patroness  of  Carlisle,  who 

of  God,  with  a  pure  heart  and  devout  mind,  is  always  ready  to  help  the  inhabitants  of 

in  their  prayers."  Wilk.  Cone.  vol.  3.  p.  I2i.  Carlisle."  Knygl^'t..  2675.     Thifi  sentiment  is 

Thus  not  making  the  least  distinction  between  from  an  author  who  was  the  contemporary 

the  Deity  and  the  virgin  Mary.  of  Wyclifieu 

**  The  famous  John  of  Gauut«  l^.hiB  i«ill»  *   ^  I  observe  that  both  Massillon  and  Pere 

bequeaths  his  soul  to   the   viiigin:    'f£n-  .  Beordaloue .  usually  begin  their  sermons  by 

primes  jeo  devise  mTfbne  a  T>hn  et  sa  ties  ipvdcuig  her, 
<louce  miere  Seinte  Marie."  Royal  and  Noble 
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PART     in  occasional  expressions,  and  peculiarly   in  his  last    address*^, 

^^^   raised  more  justly  strong   emotions   in  those,  who  possessed  or 

BELiGioN  IN  could  read  the  sacred  volumes,  and  induced  individuals  to  cultivatie 

. ^ — L  a  tender  and  afiectionate  veneration.     The  clergy  of  the  middle 

ages  were  neither  inattentive  nor  insensible  to  these"  impressions ; 
and  some  of  them,  emerging  from  the  rabble  of  the' popular  saints, 
composed  works  of  impassioned  and  familiar  devotion  toH&ini, 
that  interested  others  as  much  as  themselves;  which  still  exist  in 
our  fibraries  ^'^,  arid  of  which  Thomas  h  Kempis  is  an'  improved 
and  more  cultivated  example^.     Our  Lydgate  has 'fufmslied  iis 


with  an  eifusion  of  this  sort  *'. 

^    .  ^*l     ..  ■:     -.I'.    •     ■      -i 

*  •"$!.'  JoSd,  ch.  xiv,— .3tviii. 
^r,^>  ^/^p«9f)]9eDtpf  linurb  eameat  and  wcorm 
devotion  may^  be  8eeu  in  the  CoDtempIatione^ 
divitt*  Axtitfih,  W.ritten  b  the  tenth  century, 
»4'«rl»ted^lw:^  )Bib.  Mug.  Pat  yphs- 
p/419^  A  few  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of 
sil^tted  t^nderitess  'ot  the  style.  "  'Dilexisti 
•tififldastij^f^ftittl^ii^ibeivgnifl^iue  D^mm! 


igitur,  qoaero,  atniantt^iitticf,  m^nutfi' meam 
ab  omiiibw  fyi)¥f  mh^  cf*)^  i^9t,  meHi^m^  ids 
tui  amoris^  ut  toties  tibi  inhasrean^ ;  sola  ^e 
suavitatis  taa^  dulceddife'  pa8cata/<telect4r  et 
itahrier  TnA|iiMuui5>'  mki-  vdigpiTn  >  «pn^^ime 
Domine !  qui  nofiipotes  n<Hi  ^mare  et  com- 
pe\h  rebellem  aiiintium  meum  ad  te'imandum, 
vd  tibi  plaiide^scirrimiix  etivitwno  ^thi 


fons  veri  anufris,  dum  carnem  liostram  morta-      in    amore    sempiternam.'^-  <if.{io-— 422.     He 
km  h'^oiiiillter  mduisth  l)ilexisti  noR,  O  atuaii-     certaifkly  cdniie'c{B''IJ  great  deal  of  feefmg 


iiiVP  vita !  quia  mortem  crudelissimam  pro 
nobis  miseris  voluntarie  sustinuisti — Nihil, 
Domine  Jesu!  amore  tuo  suavius;  nihil 
dulcius ;  nihil  utilins ;  nihil  que  jucundius. ' 
6  fons  immense  dulcedinis,  qui  nunquam 
deficis—^non  est  pater;  non  mater;  non 
amicus—qui  nos  tintum  dilexerit,  quantum 
tu,    Domine!    qui  fecisti   nos.     Absorbent 


with  his  devotion ;  though  he  could  not  avoid 
obe3ring  the  impulse  of  his  age,  in  deviating 
into  a  rhetorical  effusion  on  the  virgin  Mary, 

P.47S;  ■  "•       \ 

^  A  specimeni'of  warm  and  earnest  devo- 
tton  occurs  in  Ibd'work  of  Gerhard  of 
Zutphen,  p.  859,  t>ftietif^the  aothors  to  whom* 
Thomas  k'K'eniiifis  has  been  ascribod. 


O  Jhesu!  Jbesu!  here  n^ne  orison  ! 

Brydell  ihyn^  outrage  under  thyne  deflcij^Iyti«.  '  - 
Ffrtt^r  sensdallte ;  enlumyne  my  reason, 

To  foWe  th^  traces  of  spirituall  doctryne. 
Let  thy  grace  1^^  me  right  as  a  lyne  ' 

With  humble  hiwi  fb  lyvt  to  tlhy  plesauilci^^ 
And,  blessed  Jbesil  I  op  I  this  lyfe  sh»il  iytie, 

Graont  6f  tfey  mercy^  vbria-^hOis^U^-^^t^pitatiiince, 


Let 
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A  source  of  influence  peculiarly  operative,  from  its  connexion    CHAP, 
^ith  the  Pagan  superstitions .  of  our  forefathers,  was  derived  from  origin  op 
the  awful  and  mysterious  qualities  attributed  to  relics,  or  pieces  of  theeccle- 
the  decayed  bodies  of  a  departed  saint,  or  rather  of  an  ecclesiastic  system  ik 
canonized  by  tlje  pope  ;  for  the  ascription  of  sanctity,  anterior  to 
official  canonization,  was  a  prescribed  heresy.     Death,  even  to  an  Relics. 
enlightened  mind,  is  so  reasonably  awful,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  among  every  people,  though  dared  perpetually  in  the  field  of 
conflict,  yet  in  the  domestic  hour^  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  and 
in  the  moment  of  nervous  agitations,  it  has  been  always  a  source 
of  terror  and  superstition.     All  nations  believe  that  some  state  of 
animation  succeeds  to   death,  though  the   fond  hope  has  been 
dressed  in  a  thousand  &tntastic  shapes,  both  of  terror  and  super* 
stition.     All  have  indulged  suspicions  or  a  belief,  that  the  myste- 
rious dead   m^y   revisit  the  world,  from  which  they  have  been 
corpbrally  severed— en  interesting  fancy,  always  possible,  though 
never  probable.    Hence  necromancy,  or  invocations  of  the  dead ; 
and  wonders  performed  by  their  agency  or  in  their  name,  have 
been  favourite  practices  in  most  countries,  and  especially  among 

Let  me  not  rest,  nor  have  no  quiete. 

Occupy  my  soute  with  spiritoall  travaylci 
r  .       .        ,     ^To  sypge  and  ^y,  *  Mcrcy>  Jhesu  swete/  ^ 

My.  prQteccioa  agyoe  fendes  in  batayle ; . 
••   li?^tjfftg^.a^dp  ftlU^«r  app^rayle, 
., ,,  ,  j^9d  in  Jhj»8tt  to  put  all  inyne.affiaunce. 

Treasoure  of  treasours !  that  may  me  most  availe, 
Grauute  or  I  dye,  shrift — housel — repentaunce. 

My  foytby  m^  hope  to  thd  Jhesu  doth  call ; . 

Which  glorio49a  name  shall  never  oate  of  mynde.  * 

I  shall  the  sek^,  what  happe  that  ever  beiaU. 

By  grace  and  oiercy  I  trust  I  shall  the  fynde, 
And,  but  I  did«  tnielry  I  were  unkynde. 

Which  for  ttiQrsaka  was  pearsed  with  aiaunce, 
Unto  the  faert  <  ihesu !  leave  me  not  behynde ; 

Graunte  or  I  dy,  shryft — housell— repentaunce. 

Lydg.  Test.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18.  D 11. 
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PART     our  Gothic  angestors.     It  was  in  exact  harmony  with  these  vague 
and   wild   suppositions,  that,  the  p^pal  elergy  .diffused  industri- 


RELIGION  IN  ou4y  the  beUef,  and  maintained  the  certainty^  that  a  lAiiraculpus 
«  ppwer  attended  the  genuine  and  authorized  reUcs  of  every  legal 
paint  ^.  No  qpinion  was  more  fervently  embraced  or  more  tena^ 
piously  retained  than  this  chimera,  with  the  analogous  ei£cacy<of 
boly  water  ^^,  consecrated .  tapers, .  and  jargon  ex<)r<;i^ais^  because 
t^U  the .  inherited  traditions  of .  the  ancient  world  ^oincid^d  x>n  ithis 
point  with  the  ze^^om  doctrines  oft  their  Chri^tiaa  priests. 

Sainto.  Consequential  to  this  superstition,  wa5  the  reJigi^u^/invocMion 

of  the  departed,  setints^^. ,  If  their  ^rthly  fragments  could  ccmin 
pand  .natu]:e,  how  much  more  their  r  pers9dal  e;u6teaceJ-.A^a 
ixpperfect  m^n  .shrunk  with  terrorfrom.  his  aUrpca'fect  God,  and 
took  refuge  among  beings,  of  his  own  species^  pJ^ed  hy  hini^lf 
i^  heaven,  and  there  mad^  his  guardian  ^gels^  his  j>anat$s,  his  per- 
gonal deities.  The^.aame  principle  whichibad  led  th^^wici#nt  world 
to  people  the.  skies  with  the  .intermediate  .divimties^  t>f  I^gaiiifitn, 
£^newed>  th^  ^jod  mistake  and  fajVQuritej  thewy^.  IwjL  ui^»,  9r  itew 
denomination,  and  in  a  new  costume  pf  4;har»Qter .  and  draas* .  The 
s^nts  were  beatified  monks,  as  Odin  was  a  beatified  savagie ; .  and 
the  classical  gods  and  godde;sse£^  h^  ,been  Uttle.  else  in  manners, 
than  the  deified  heroes  and  heroines  of  Greece.     But  even  this 

delusion 

^  I  say  the  authorized  relics  of  twery  legal  ficates  and  depositions' of  the  mimcles  which 

scunt,  for  in  1287,  the  synod  of  Exeter  found  were  said,  or  supposed  to  have  been  performed, 

it   necessary  to  declare,  that  no  one    was  No  canonization  was  valid  but  that  of  the 

to  worship  relics  newly  found,  until  they  had  pope.    The  canonization  of  Greathead  was 

been  approved  of  by  the  Pope.  Wilk.  Cone,  often  petitioned  for,  hut  not  snccessfuUy.  The 

vol. 2.  p.  155.  fifty  years.was  a  x:onvenient  interval  for  the 

^' There  was  some  profit  resulting  from  loss  of  all  CAAtradictory  evidence,  and  for  the 

holy  water,  for  the  same  synod  of  Cxeter  growth  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  traditionary 

directed  tbe.heneficia  of  holy  water  to  go  to  accounts.-   For, a  copious  list  of  the  saints 

poor  scholars.  Wilk.  ib.  Pi»i47.  of  the  Eof^ish. church,  see  Fabricius  Biblio- 

••  The  usual  rules  for  m^^l^iJiMg saints,  seem  thccaAntiqiJ^vrif>pp.a^-2-~ 372;  and, on  their 

to  have  required  that  fifty  years. shoiiW, have  .  fsi^wftizatioDy  ;2.7.3t-^75« 
first  elapsed;  that  there  should  be  proper  certi- 
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ddosion  \^as'U06fiGtl  in  its  day w     Olir  forefathers  knew  nothing  of    CHAP. 

Ae.  powei^  of  nature,  or- its' tegular  agencies  ;  every  thing  beyond 

their  scanty  experience  and  scantier  knowledge  was  thought  to  bcf  the  eccle- 

SIASTICAlf 

supernatural.  And  if  the  clergy  had  not  introduced  their  saint-  system  ik 
theory,  which  coizneeted  all»  that  they  feared  and  hoped  with  f^^^^^'^' 
Christimity,  the  witch,  the  conjurer,  the  jogeleur,  the  necro- 
mancer^ and-  the  astrologer,  would  have  claimed  the'  deserted 
ground,  aad  have  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  human  mind,  of 
which  the  high  patronage' and  long  continuance  of  witchcraft  and 
astrology  prove  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  dispos-^ 
sessed  them.  To  link  the  miraculous  agencies  of  saintsr  and  relics 
with  Christianity,  was  to  establish  a  competition  which  precluded 
the  prevalence-  of  the  magical  superstitions,  while  Europe  remained 
in  ignorance ;  and  when  it  rose  to  knowledge,  the  familiar  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  soon  i^ook  off  its  -attachment  and  credulity  to. 
saintly  mythology^^. 

The  legend  was  the  hecessttry  appendage  to  these  superstitions.  Legends. 
FaWe^s  the  natural  aliment  of « fancy,  and  also  its  prolific  ofTsprihg; 
Tlie  monastteriesyeinbraeijig  so  large  a  part  of  the  national  popu- 
laticm,  contained'  every  variety  of  human  character  and  genius;  and 
among  their  diversified  fraternity,  many  individuals  of  vivid  fancy 
and  strong  feeling,  sometimes  even  of  diseased  imaginations.  Their 
legendary  tales  were  therefore  numerous,  and  sometimes  highly 
impressive  ^.    They  powerfully  aided  the  cause  of  superstition,  and 

may 

^  Tlie  ignorance  of  the  clergy  was  a  lead-  know  the  ten  commandments^  and  be  able 

ing  cause  of  their  superstitions,  not  their  to  explain  to  the  people  the  seven  mortal 

impostures.    In  1987,  the  synod  of  Exeter  sins,  the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  creeds, 

declared,  that  ignyrance,  the  mother  of  all  Wilk*  Cone.  vol.  a.  p.  144. 

vices,  was  to  be  chiefly  avoided.     It  there-  u  j^s   Hirtories  of  Bede  md  Matthew 

fore  enjoined  every  archdeacon   to    inquire  p^^^^^  ^^^  y^   ^^^   ^^  specimens  of  the 

diligently  what  rectors,  vicars  or    pnests,  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^         j^       ^^.  favourable 

suffered  an  "  enormem   defectum     m  lite-  ^^^^^^  because  they  are    both    honest 

rature.    We  may  form  a  notion  of  this  enor-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^,^^  ^-^^ 

mous  defect,  when  we  find,  that  all  that  was  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  believed  it. 
exacted  of  the  parish  priests  was,  they  should 
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f  ABT  ina^r  htve  contributed  soi^ething  to  the. growth  of  oi|r  mfWtye 
apd  nHoaotic  poetry.  No.saint  wias  created  wAtbfHit.a^coiBpe^t; 
MAioioiiav  aclditioDL  of  legends  to  his  Ufe.  But  the.prctgress  of  huBift%n>|WFft 
**'*^**'^I^  bafi.su^ered  by  this,  practice*  The  biogjrs^y  ojf  m^y  of  tl^f^ 
'^  voyffthy .  and.  superior  persons^  of  both  sexeaaod  of  ^llr/QOodit^iiO^Ai 
ip^ho  have  earnestly  professed  the  Roman  Cadqolic  relig^i.]¥0Ml4 
Iv^ye  done  honour  to  piety  and  vii^tue,  and  haye.  pn>9)p|;ad  thea^ 
qualitresin  others,  if  it  had  been  simply  aad:.truly«iiarrated;  h^ 
4i«figfired.aQdf^ified  by  the  fictitious  dn^p^ry  and  xwphiM^r 
vJl^;  which,  they  are  accompanied*  the.  livesi  of  thet  fliMn^  filVWfA  bi^ 
prfseri^^  without  vitiating  our  moral  ta3te5  and  4<^^il%  ^^  ^^ 
grefjsri^ppe  for  historical  veracity.  The  p&wer;  iv^sima^  :by>ill^ 
gope^of  creating  saints,  was  one  (^  the  boldest  ^iva«ippd,.p£«vth^ 
rjtghts  of  ti^e  Supreme,  and  an  actufd  sppei:9edi^g;Qf'.th9|t:iut^ 
j^dgn^nt  wluch  has  been  announced  impartially  to  a1)».:  <Th^ 
pqpes  bull  of  canonization  placed  the  dead  individ4ial,^](Mt^Qnly  ii^T' 
mediately  in  heaven,  but  in  that  high  ch^r^ter  in  heavop,  that .  |o 
h^m  mortal,  prayers  were  to  be  address^,, beeW9ehflLii^Qi»)(l^pfXKi. 
cure  from  the  Deity,  for  his  supplicant^  the.fa^rouirf-^id^i^re^r  .|| 
wa&  therefore  a  species  not  only  of  bciatification,  hwt^'Of.iQfeiior- 
4eifica|;ionTr-it  was  an  arro^ted  power  of  creating. a  ce^^^tiid  m^i^ 
lity— -and  one  of  the  most  certain  paths  of  attaining  t^Mf  pfoifdr 
djstin9tip{),  was  a  zealous  devotion  to.  the  ii^ter^stsof  th(^  Pi^f)^t$€^4 
Oiir  Thomas^  Becket  had  no  other  clain^,  Sawt^Pqu^ni^^l^^, 
Pominic,  Saint  Francis,  and  Saint  Ignatiu£i-^had  they  a,Dy  jfB^f^,l 

Human 

*  The  Pope  and  his  clergy  might  with     To  those  who  were  ciiso}>edici)t  or  rebellions 
some  truth,  as  to  their  assumed  power,  adopt     to  them,  it  was  haughtily  anp  sj^^fnly  an-., 
the  inscription  of  the  gate  of  Dante's  In-     nounced —  .    ;    •    > . 

ferno;—  .. .  ^  ,    ,  Lasciate  ogni  spcransHi  Vol,  chfi'enti^tet 

Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente :  *-      .         ^ 

Per  me*si  va  nell'  eterno  dolore  :  ...  wi^   -. 

Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perdita  gente.  ^  '  *        -'^ 

Infem.  Cant.  3. 
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Human  policy  never  invented  a  more  powerful  engine  for  the     chap, 
arbitrary  government  of  mankind  ^,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  purga-       qj^„ 
toiial  state..  The  final  judgment  of  the  human  race  had  been  theeocu-. 
declared  by  its  Redeemer  to  be  his  prerogative  and  office ;  and  system  iv 
therefore  of  this,  no  sophistry  could  divest  him.    But  an  interme^  "^''^'^"' . 
diate  pui^giktory,  being  the  fiction  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  could  Purgatoiy. 
be  shaped  and  administered,  diminished  or  extended,  as  the  priests 
hood  chose.  '  The    duration  of.  this. state  was   found  to   be  as 
manageafeie  as  the  language  which .  expressed  it,  and  was  made  to 
be  entirely-subservient  to  the  wiU  of  the  priest.     It  was  he  alone 
who  pronounced,  or  could  explore,  whether  the  dying  individual 
would  have  to  endure  an  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  tens  of  thousand 
years  of  penal  firCi.     it  was  the  rites,  machinery,  and  payments, 
which  he  dictated,  which  had  the  talismanic  power  of  abridging 
or  determining  the  appointed  portion.     Wherever  •  this   doctrine, 
was.  believed,  ihe  priest  had  the  mind  of  his  votary  bound  in  an 
adadmntine  efaain.     To  have  any  prospect  of  comfort  afler  death, 
it'iii!tts*ii^Mss»ry'that  th^-priest  and  church  should  be;  propitiated. 
This  fiit' test*  became  so  *weB  understood,  and  so  completely  organ* 
ited,  that'  Mmt  ^ibonasCeries  and  churches  had  their  settled  tables 
of  nvtesMry  offices  and  pecuniary  payments,  each  of  which  was 
potent  enough,  to  resist  a  certain  portion  of  the  purgatorial  pains  •''. 
To  ev«y  nmss  for  the  dead,  a  power  of  abolishing  a  determinate; 
numfeer-of  ■diiys'Ot'^years  of  this  probationary  fire  was  allotted, 
and  these  m^ses  were  to   be  purchased   by  proportionate  libe- 

rahties. 

^  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  doctrine  First,  every  day  in  the  ere,  hosumever  com- 

originntedfroin'the  Pagan  theory,  of  the  puri-  eth  to  the  saide  monastery  devotly  gevyng 

fication  of  departed  souls  by  fire.  Mosheim's  sumwhat  to   the    reparations  of  the  saide 

Ecc.  Hist.  Cent  5.  vol.  a.  p.  40.  monastery,  and  say  five   pater  nosters,  and. 

^^  We'hai^e  on   instance  how  particular  five  aves,  and  a  crede,  shall  have  CCCCC 

monaiieries  endeavoured  to  attract  popularity  daies  of  pardon — and  alsoo,  hosuicever  saith 

from  this  source,  in  the  fragment  published  devotely  our  Lidy's  sauter  in  the  saide  mo* 

byllearne: — *'  Here  begyniieth  the  pardon  nasteryj   shall  have  CCCCC  days  of  par« 

of  the  monastery  of  Shene,  which  is  Syen :  donue."     Hearne's  Fordun,  p.  1399. 

Vol.  IL  Z  z 
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FART     ralities.     The  rich  and  gnat  had  liiere&re  always  the  power,  of 

niivoivrov*  ^^^^g  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  woild,  as  pleasant  to  them  as  the 

KEU6ION  i»  present.     The  poor  were  less  secure ;  and  thdr  absolute  obedienoe 

^  >i,  .y^,.,^  and  servile  duetihty,  were  the  only  means  by  which  they  could 

procure  safety.     This  wa»  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rich  donations 

to  monasteries  and  churches^  w^ich  made  the  Catholic  foundatiom^ 

so  affluent  and  powerful  ^. 

We  may  smile  with  the  ccmtempt  of  superiority^  to  behold  our 
fore^hers  trembling  at- fictions  of  their  fiaacy,  and  to  find  the 
pcoudest  and  the  most  turbulent  oi  human  beings  eagerly,  lavi^* 
ing  their  wealdi  to  adoim  chuTcliei99  found  monasteries^  and  to 
have  masses  sung  for  agee  af%er  they  ware  in  the  tomb^  with  the 
hope  of  shortening  their  residence  in  this  imaginary  st0.te.  But 
let  us  in  justiee'  to  them  recoltect,  that  though  they  erred  in 
applying  it,  yet  the  principle  of  their  belief  wai»  ng]^t;  and  consoi- 
nant  with  the  conduct  of  human  reason,,  in  eveiy  age ,  and  ia  every 
region  of  its  existence.  The  unknown  future  Jus  every  where 
beei»  contemplated'  with  aiwe,  and  nothing- can.  eraaie  the  feeling 
from  the.  human  heart,  but  the  tkeoi!]!— *tiiat  thejce  yriU  be  none^— 
t^at  we  are  but  Uke  the  beastsitjaat  perish: — and  that  wheto  we  quit 
tile  life^  of  this  world,  we  oeaae  ta  be  fiw  ever;  But  although  this 
suppo6]tion-««as  gratuitousi  at  least,  aaid,.as  to  any  authority  j6br  it, 
as  arbitrary  a  fiction,  aa  the  tortures  of  Ixion.or  the  fire  of  purga* 
tory — has  been  adorned  with  bU.  the  high  colouring  of  poetry,  and 
all  the  arguments  of  misdirected  ingenuity ;  yet  it  is  too  revolting 

to 

*^Lf|dy.  Clare^  who  died  13601  lfiave»,  for  bis  apid.  I  b«  p,  46.  Tbe  Royal  and  Noble. 
j6a40.  to  singma0aeft.far  the  souls  of  her  throe-  Wills,  pnblished  by  Mr.  Nicbolls^  abound 
huabands^  bersoli^  and  servanta*  Sho  also  with  legacies^of  plate»  jewels^  rich  clothes, 
bequeaths  io«(inaro%  to  fiad-five  omq  Atarina  fumitoje  and  mooey,  g^ven  by  great  por- 
ta serve,  in  the  Holy  L-4iMJ^.for  her,  biisbaDd's>  sooagea  to  ecclesiastical  persons  and  places* 
soul  and  her  o^rh.  Royal«Qd,NoUe  WiQ»,s^,  The.Blac)c  Prince  bequeathed  the  great  ta^o 
Soi  tho'  earl  of  Hereferd»..^ho  die4  i36l»  of  gold,  already  notiQe4  i9  this  History; 
bequeaths^QCmercs^oi silvery  to  aipg  nuweeS;  see  heforf,  p«  177. 
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fo  our  beat  reasoned  faop^s,  tx>o  contiradictory  to  tke  uncea^ii^  chap. 
inaproveability  of  our  intellectual  principle,  too  irreconcileable  with 
the  general  wisdom  and  .goodness  visible  in  creation,  too  unconse-  rMjsacm* 
latory,  too . unpalatabb,  *nd  too  brutahzing  in  its  tendency,  to  sYaxEMji 
g^in  an  extensive  or  ^  lasting  settlement  in  the  human  mind^^.  f^°^^^^' 
But  if  we  shall  survive  the  present  state,  who  can  be  respQnsible 
to  us  for  wliat  our  next  exidfence  may  experience?  Hence,  it  was 
not  in  their  anxiety  &)r  their  destiny  aiter  death,  that  our  ances* 
tors  erred,  for  he  only  is  reasoiiftble  who  has  a  rationed  sc^citude 
about  it.;  but  it  was  in  their  supposing  that  a  ^priest  or  a  pope 
had  any  influence  over  it,  that  our  pious  forefathers  deluded  thev 
own  good  sense,,  and  trembled  before  phantoms  of  unaathovized 
imagination,  of  gmtnitous  supposition  created  by  beii^  .a»  irn^ 
potent  and  eei  ignorant  as  themselves^  We  may  read  Dante,  to^ 
feast  on  the  tef  rible  beauties^  of  his  sublime  and  pathetic  fancy ; 
but  if  we  should  be  so  absurd  as  to  mistake  'the  poet  for  A2 
apostle,  we  degrade  our  imd^nrtandiag,  and  wilfiiUy  twmej&t  ouv«- 
felvefl  with  chimeras  of  our  own  ps^nfcing  ^^.  Our  ancestors  .belie;ved 
what  they  were  told,  because  they  had  neither  booka  enough^  nor 
sufficient  aiccumulated  knowledge,  noTfpi^periinstructiOFa,  .to  eadble 
them  to  judge,  accurately  of  the  pretenaaftsof  their  cleFgyycor  af 
the  foundations  of  their  dx>ctrifie».  But  when  the  means  of  judgM 
xnent  occurred,  no  natinn  more  eage%  studied,  or  more  resolutdj^ 

land 

<^  If  a  Lucretius  were  to  station  himself  were  useless;  in  what  light,  eomiideringhis 

on  the  shorefofa  dtrkjmd  boundless  sea,  on  utter  ignonaicex>n  the  «ul^ert>  the  erils  tiiat^ 

whiph.  all  mankind  must  venture ;  and,  while  notwithstanding  his  assertions,  may  occur  to 

they  were  anxiou^Ty  seeking  some  safe  vessel  us,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  giving  us  any 

to  sail  in,   sMoe  cautious  pilotB   to  guide  security/agunst^thcnM^^Ia^wliat  ligbt  .should 

them,  or  some  information  on  the  nature  and.  we  consider  him  ? 

consequences    of  the    mysterious    passage,  ^  Dante,  in  his  "  Purgatorio,'^  has  pre^ 

should '  employ  himself  in  unging  them'  tt>  stnUd  this  >  Catholic  tenet  ia  its  lea«t  ob- 

pluqg^  ,bold]y  in  and  perish,  because  he  was  noxious  shape,  and  combined   with  much 

stire  that  tbey  must  all  be  drowned  for  ever,  fine  poetry  and  sweet  versification. 
And  therefore  that  all;  tfaroogbt  and  caution 

zz2 
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PART    Qjx^  tjepxp^irately  applied  them.     They  broke  the  bandages  of  *  thtfir 
TORY  OF  sji?P^J^?i'?tiQns^  the  first  iDoment  that  they  were  truly  qualified- to  do 
REL^G<6if;i^  so.;  ^d  ^hjsy  devotqd  themselvejs,  with  benevolent  zeal,  to  'Cttn^ 
.    I  .;    '  .  Tffunicate  to  others  the  iUmnioation  which  they  had  attamed« 
Confes^oa      ^  The  pj:actice  of  confeasion,  and  the  power  of  priestly^  abBehition^ 
lutioni*'   "^  were  efficacious  ioBtrumients  of  huiQan  government^  aikdi^rfaaps^ 
useful  auxiliaries  to  human  virtue,  in  that  ag^,  though  'dehoaejTy 
sensibility  and  reason,  shrink  from  them  now*     Wheifetonoe  tlw 
j^riest  became  master  of  the  secret  vices  of'^an*  iiidijiridtial^aiEulyv 
hq  had , jthat  family  entirely  under  his  command  r^andi the- dfltaad* 
cdf  beiQg  so  1  circumstanced,  kept  manydnoral*^  Disdoscureiof  tlie 
secrets, of  comfession  was  indeed  forbidden  under  aeverepemltieB  r 
but,  independently  of  the  power  of  appointing/tfaetMiaptedipfeinuicef 
and  of  giving  or  withholding  the  coveted  absohiftion^  the  iheans 
of  alarm  and  injury  which  the  knowledge  of  actions  in vohing 
often  Ufe^prpp^y  and  reputation^  inevittibLy  -gwe  >to  tbe  priest, 
even  withput' betraying  his  trust ;  and  the^persbnal  i^iane  at  the 
consciousness  of  his   knowledge;   \tereakumiantly  sufficientiAor 
subject  the  sinner  submissively  to  his  controL>^  llieliiilnportaiiee' 
of  the  possession  of  this  source  of  influence  -and  govetmnaitiiiais: 
so  well  understood  among  the  Romish  clergy,  that  it  was  jone  o£ 
the  first  privileges  eagerly  desired  and  obtained  by  the  menditanti 
orders,  and  most  fiercely  contended  for  by  the  parochial  dergyy 
from  whom  they  took  it^*.     But  even  these  obnoxioiis:  customs  • 
were. important  to  the  moraji  government  of  the'  fierce^  powerfbl^  ♦ 
and  untutored  savage  of  the  middle  ageSii  -Wheni  ev«ry>^  baron* 
was  a  petty  sovereign,  absolute  in. his  own  domain,  governingiby^i 
his   lance  and  sword,  and  commanding  a  servile  population  as 
magisterially,  and  often  as  sternly,   as  West-India  siafve-'ot^ters 
their  unfortunate  property ;  what  could  train  him  to  iaixy  tolerabieifi 

observanee'' 

^*  See  Matt  Parisy  pp.419.  611,613.693.^  604.  .  ..,.    ,   , ,. 
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<)ha€rvEnce:o£  inbml.  (nrder  or  duties,  but  this  sovereignty  o^  mi'    CHAP, 
priests^^as  abadlute  and  as  domineering  as  his  own.     While  he  was 
in.healthvhedespited  and  oppressed  them.  .  It  was  often  hot  till  the. £ccx.s. 
he  begaiDita  shake  in  the.  ague,  or  to  groan  in  the  fever,  or  became  bystem^iit 
belploSdaabtbe  palsy,  that  he  axhnitted  them  to  influeace  him ;  and  '^^^^^'^^  ^ 
as  faia  Mhidvnonmore^  cultivated  reason  than  they  had,  or  more 
in^betiigebt  Agency,  he  could  be  only  governed  by  the  strong  and 
palpable ^raeechihery  to  which  they  subjected  him.     The  servility 
p£  liieywaridv  andi  the  gain  thence  resulting  to  the  clergy,  led  them 
tb  abuse  thdir  power  by  trafficking  .with  indulgences  beforehand; 
thus  enaUuig'tlto  rich  to  biiy  impunity  anterior  to  .their  sin,  and 
temptingil^hem^to  vke  by  the  anticipating  pardon.     Reason  once 
awaJ[£iiiuH^,riwa8< ikM:  long  insensible  to  this  abuse;  and  this,  like  all 
tiieiioliieri'fiupeirtiftiosis  df  the  Romish  clergy,  perished  from  its 

..  Xhal;  thid  sacraiviental  -bread  and  wine  became,  after  the  consc-  Transubstan- 

cjatiag  wondfr  of  the  priest,  the  actual  flesh,  and  blood  of  our  ^^***^"' 

Saviour,  >i«aa   in    tJie  eleventh   century  the   belief  of  the   great 

majority  jof  the!  European  clergy ;  and  that  the  Pope,  in  then  fixing 

it^jsuthe^catholic  creed,  acted  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 

nlajority  of  tiief  clergy  at  that  period,  cannot  be  fairly  disputed. 

Bat;  ftbaotib  was  not  the  indispensable  belief  of  the  Christian  world 

befQirefthisflfcia,*  but  had  been  repeatedly  contested,  and  without 

e»itii2g:*  any./official  hostility  before,  is  equally   clear.     In  the 

elfeventii  centtfryj  Berertgarius  excited  a  serious  controversy  about 

ibfcial  wjfcdeh.  he>  Mas,  ovieirpowered    as    much    by  his  sacerdotal 

bi^hmnp'as)bytiiic  papal  authority.     If  we  ask,  why  the  clergy 

-.1.    u';;;'.."  'I'-M     ''"  - '  -  at 

t  J'j,)f^^yi^9%fin^iibe^.tfii«  r^conM  by  pany  Lancaster.  The  Monk  adds,  '<  But  this 

a  Monkisb,  Chronicler  of  Richard  II.   When  freqaent  pardon  and  granting  of  indulgencies 

tM^^dMe^  W  libUctiBteV  Went  to  Spain,  the  had  become  so  vile  and  despicable,  'Wiluit  et 

Po9CVr^9(S/'b^.^^med  the  Spaniards  **  schis-  sordebat,"  among  the  people,  that  there  were 

HMtici,"  because  not  friendly  to  .him,  gave  few  who  adopted  this  crusade.*   Monk  of 

the  pardon  of  sins  to  all  who  would  accom-  Evesham^  p.  70. 
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P^^T  at tb^^t  time,  when  knowledge  began  to  dawn,  should  so  zealously 
Jbave  jstruck  down  the  eraerginj;  advocates  of  common  sense  on 
RELiG^N  i,N  this  subject  ?  we  must  refer  it  to  that  interior  feeling  of  its  important 
cojQsequenceSy  which  one  of  the  popes  so  unguardedly  expressed, 
XKhen  he  declared,  that  it  was  execrable,  that  a  priest,  who  by  his 
mlnistratiQn  could  oreate  the  Creator  of  all  things,  should  do 
honu)ge  to  kings ^^.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  without  seeing  its 
inconsistency  with  the  above  sentiment,  pope  Paschal  said,  it  was 
monstrousi  that  man  i^ould  create  God;  and  therefore,  as  priests 
were  called  gods  in  scripture^*,  they  were  not  to  be  invested  by 
sav«ccigns.  The  inference  was  irresistible.  If  the  clergy  were 
indtted  possessed  of  the  power  of  creating  tl^e  very  Deity  whom 
they  worshipped,  they  became  by  their  office  a  supernatural  order 
of.meut  They- could  do  that,  of  which  angels  were  incaJ)abIe^^ 
They  were  indeed  workers  of  miracles ;  and  Becket  became  reason- 
aUe  in  treating  tiiem  as  if  they  were  angels  or  divine  personages, 


whenever  they  came  before  him 

"  Eadmer,  p.,53. 

**  Sec   the   Pbpe's  ktter    to    Henry,   in 

"  So  t)ie  Pope  remarked,  "  quod  nuili 
Angelorum  concessum  est."  Eadmer,  p.  53. 
It  ii.<4)aeryaWe  npw  at  the  catholic  high 
mass,  what  reverences  and  respect  are  paid 
by  the  other  priests  to  the  priest  who  per- 
ftrms  the  chief  ceremony.  He  is  repeatedly 
l^owed  to,  and  the  lappet  of  his  vestment 
twice  held  up ;  and  he  is  also  incensed  by 
them,  apparently  on  account  of  the  miracle 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  producing. 

"  In  the  Magnum  Chronicon  Belgicum, 
tii^re  IS  an  amusing  instance  of  the  extent 
tp  wl^ich  this  doctrine  was  carried,  and  of 
the  credulity  with  which  the  most  abeurd 
stones  conc£ming  it  were  receivied  and  re- 
corded. In  19069  a..woiyiaaiqfPia'ii.filedged 
l^e;-  best  gown  with  a  J^w.    When  Easter- 


re 


The 

day  drew  near,  she  wished  to  be  as  fijie  as  her 
neighbours,  and,  as  she  could  sot  redeem  the 
gown,  ahe  earnestly  entreated  him  to  lend  it 
to  her  till  the  Monday,  pipmising  to  pay 
double  interest  for  the  favour;  He  refuse^* 
unless  she  swore  to  him  to  bring  the  host  to 
binf,  wbich  she  would  that  day  receive  from 
the  priest.  At  first  she  refused  to  do  a  thing 
so  horrible;  but-her  vanity  overcomingevefy 
other  coustderatiofl;  she  agreed.  to4u9ep.tiiB 
host  in  her  mouth  un8wallowed,and  to  dehver 
it  to  him.  6he  bad  bet  gowi}^>«nd  brought 
the  consecrated  weftfK?  Tbe^  Jm^-^ikf^ 
seized  it,  and  exclaimitig,  '^  Art  thou  the 
God  of  the  Christians  ?  art  thou  he  wfaeih 
thenr  mad  crtrfoUty 'Miievbs  tob^inerbBcn 
born  of  tb^  virginff  <  If  tfem  art  iba  ndioiii  sny 
fathers  enicified, Jwiil. boil  tbce*''  aod^lfe 
threw  it  iiih»  ^.  ve8»el  -ol  4ioUiDg  w»t«r. 
Immediately  a  beamiiiil  boy^ppatredjiu^I 

Tfaa 
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"    The  power  of  excommunication  and  interdict  was  one  of  the    chap. 

most  subtle  in  its  device,  the  most  penal  in  its   operation^  the 

...  oRioni  or 

most  tyrannical  in  its  principle,  and  the  greatest  tax  on  the  credii-  the  EcotE- 

lity  of  inankind,  that  jpoHtical  ambition  invented.  The  curses  that  system  m  . 

were  often  attached  to  them,  are*  too  loathsome  to  repeat.  Happily  ^^^'-^^p*  ^ 

they  became  so  frequently  misused,  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  interdict. 

and  contempt  of  mankind ;  and,  although  they  may  stilt  subsist 

in  name,  they  are  sinking  fast  into  oblivion,  from  the  abhorrcfnoe 

and  ridicule  of  every  feeling  and  reasoning  individudl.  -     - 

It  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  this  Work^  to  detail  all 
the  false  opinions  and  systems  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
worlds  under  the  patronage,  and  scrmetimes  by  the  comnidtid,  ofthe 
papal  hierarchy.  They  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our  first 
Reformers^  who  so  boldly  and  successfully  attacked  tiiem ;  aiid  to 
them  we  must  refer  the  more  curious  reader.  It  wiH  be  sufficient 
to  the  present  Work,  to  have  thus  touched  on  the  more  promineiMi 
and  characterizing  features;  and  it  only  remains. to  give  at  few 
ittoments  cf  attention  to  that  great'  portion  of  our  ecclesia^cal 
population^  which  the  monastic  instittrkion  comprized. 

In  the  history  oif  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  found. that  Bunstaa-and  Monasteries. 
his  sovereign  Edgar  had  filled  England  with  a  taste  for  monks 
and  monasteries,  and  that  the  king  boasted,  as  a  merit,  titiat  he 
had  built  fprty-severi  of  theise  conventual  edifices  ^.     The  Danisk 

dynasties 

I'hc.Jew^  instead  of  being  converted  by  the  in,  and  saw  the  Jew  still  can-ying  on  the 

Hnvaale;  seized  a  Ibrk,  aodi  tried  to  keep  bim  conflict.    The  bishop  of  Paris,  apd  all  tlie 

under  the  water.     Bui  when  be  thought  he  clergy,  then  followed,  and  found  the  host  still 

iad  him  in  the  middle,  the  figure  was  at  the  in  the  boiling  water.  They  released  it  out  of 

jiide ;  luid  tkus  w^fo^ver  the*  Jew  -struck  at  tbc  hands  of  this  inexorable  Jew,  and  carried 

htna  i&  one.  plafie,  he  always  9ftw  him  in  it  in  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  John  de 

another.    The  Jew  ai^d  the  figure  thus  kept  Graviaat  Paris,  'where  it  is  kept  to  this  day/ 

>9bntggling  with  eacb  otiher  Uli  his  children  says  my  fully-believing  author.  Mag.Chron. 

hdnd  the:bl8tle^  and  eatne  to  see  what  it  Belg.  p.  a^S.ed.  Pistori. 
wa»^    Frighten^  they  r^n  in  the  sUeet  to        „  ^^  ^^^  j^^  g^^  ,^,  i^  p]  ^^ 
Ul  the  wooden    The  people  eegnf^y  cane 
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PART  dynasties  intercepted  this  peculiar  enthusiasm;  and,  diHing  the 
HisTOEYOF  ^^^8^  of  Erdward  the  Confessor,  such  a  change  had  taken  pla^  in 
iiELiGioN  i»  the  religious  humour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  monastic  pro- 

ENGLAND.    '     g.        .  r  ii     '  t  i        i  •  /*»  , 

^  fession  tell  into  disrepute,  and  the  monastenies  were  suffer^  to 

decay  into  unlamented  ruin  ^®.       * 

The  bishops  appointed  by  William  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
continuing  the  same :  disposition,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  re- 
maining monks  from  the  residencies  they  occupied,  and. tp  supply 
their  places  by  the  untonsured  clergy  ^^     If  their  plan  had  suc^ 
ceeded,  monkery  might  have  disappeared  from  England,  ^d  the 
papal  hierarchy  would  have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  qf 
its  predominance ;  but  Europe  would,  in  that  case,  not  have  so- 
rapidly,  if  at  all,  attained  either  the  civilization  or  the  Ut^rature; 
which  these  establishments  imparted.     The  archbishops  were,  be^ 
ginning  to  discontinue  their  dependence  on.  Rome  ^ ;  many  of  the 
clergy  married  ®^ ;  and  even  the  monks   who   continued  in   the 
country,  were  diverging  fast  into  the  habits  of  the  laity.®*.    These 
habits  were  becoming  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  found,  necessary  ta 
degrade  an  archbishop,  for  his  excessive  fondness.  for\  hunting  and 
bird-fighting  ®^.     Noblemen  were  hearing  divine  service  in  their 
bed-chambers  instead  of  the  churches,  and  practising  their  viges 
while  their  careless  clergy  were  looking  on,  and  verbally  praying^ 
in  a  language  which  they  neither  understood  nor  could  pronounoejt,, 
and  general  habits  of  dissoluteness  and  inebriety  pervaded   the 
count^ry.     Hence,  if .  tlie   Norman   Conquest   had   not   occurred> 
religion  would  have  expired  in   England,  or  have,  sunk,  to  that 
combination  of  ceremonies  and  sensuality,  which  the  Paganism  of 
antiquity  had  displayed  in  its  declining  state* 

jhe  progress  of  this  change  was  arrested  bj  Lanfrancj^  whom, 

oa 

''  Eadnier,  p.  4.     Lanf.Vita,  p.  8.  **  Lanfranc'sOpera,  p.301.  Ma]in.aa8, 

'•  Eadmer,  p.  ro.  ..  •*  Eadmer,  5;    Malm.  214.  • 

*  Ibid.  p.  5.  ^  Malm.  ioq.  . 
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An  accojint  of'  his  personal'  Kiferit,  Williafe  had  callied'  '6ut  of  Nor-    (i  fi  A  P. 
mandjito  the  See  k)f  -Canterbury.     He  began  this  new  dignity  by  ^^^^ 
endeavdurihg  to  obtain  his  pdllium  without  going  td  Rbme.    'Tlbe  the  eccle- 
policy  of  the  papal  court,  Vhich  had Experienced  the  Vaist*  iniport-  sTSTtir  iv 
ance  to  its  influence  in  other  countries,  of  making  their  prelatei^  bkoland, 
c6me  j^et^onally  to  Rome,  refused  this  indulgence  ;  and  tJanfrknc 
was  .compellcjd*  to  go  to  Italy.     From  that  period  his   conduct 
became   Adapted  to   tihe  cfourisels  of  the  Vatican.     After  that 
Tisit,  he  wottld '  neither  consecrate  nor  perform  any  act  without 
first  ^cofertikirig  tke  P6p6^.     H6  referred  to  Rome  the  dispute 
he  had  with  the^  See  of  York  for  precedency.     He  suffered  the 
Pope  liy  convene  by  his  priBcept,  in  England,  a  council  of  the 
English  ^prelates,  to  determine  points  of  discipline  arising  in  that 
CDuWy^;    and   the 'Pope   M^as    so   satisfied   with   his*  docility, 
that  hie'  ^ixiie  to  WilliAtn  to  exhort  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice 
rfLanfrattc*:   '       ' 

Th^  monks  of  'Europe  hiad  systematically  received  the  pecdiar 
cbnriteiSaAc^  df  *t}i6  eourt  of  Rome.  In  no  point  did  personal 
iikereJK'arfd!'th(fe  public  ;Wel^^  unite  at  this  peri6d,  than' in 

the  fehcbhrdg^ihent'  of  monasteries.  Barbarous  Europe  had  still  to 
be  tlaoghit  ifetiers,  to  be  civilized,  and  to  be  made  moral.'  Monks 
ottly  woikld  Acquire  the  literature  and  preserve  the  true  religious 
fecJifi^'lihat*^^' wanted.  Th^  world  was  a  world  of  violence  and 
battle,' o^liiife 'grossest  niannerg,  and  the  most  benighted  ignorance. 
Ttieir  religion'  Waii  a  n6menclature  of  superstitious  ceremonies. 
Tkeit  mor^^  cbd6,  passion,  power,  and  self-will.  To  withdraw  in- 
everjr  'diytiriCt  a'  ^C^rtaiii  portion  of  the  population  from  the  evil 
habits  of  the  day;  and  to  subject  them,  by  constant  tuition,  habit, 
awd^'lioUfly  practices,'  to  stated  exercises  of  devotion,  to  religious 

'  ^-*  meditation. 

•«  JUnf.Op.  p.$o#.  *  Wilkft^Coneil.  vol.  i.  p.S^S-  *  Lanf»  Op.  p.  3^6. 

VoL.IL  3  A 
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PART     meditation, 'to  that  negative  virtue  which  the  absence   of  vice, 
IV 

temptation,  and  opportunity  produces;  and  to  those  ascetic  self- 

HIStORY  OF  ^  '      ^  *^^  .... 

RELfGiev  IN  restraints-  which'  the  ^monastic  disciphne  compels ;  was  to  begin  a 
>  ^  /-  '  '  new  description  of  moral  character,  which,  though'  not  the  best 
exemplar  of  human,  virtue,  was  the  best  that  was  then  attain- 
able. The  religious-savagie  is  always  melancholy,  severe,  formal, 
and  extravagant  in  his  rehgiony  because  he  can  be  no  other :  he 
must  be  civilized  into  reason^  sensibility,  and  happiness,  before  his 
fciith  will  beaf  the  characters  of  inteUigence,  or  his  dev<>tion  display 
the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love.  The  monk  was  the  best 
religionist  that  could  then  be  manufactured,  both  for  his  own 
improveraeAt,  and  also  for  his  beneficial  operation  on  his  fierce  con* 
temporaries.  The  Anglo-Norman  monk  suited  the  Anglo-Norman 
baron,  and  was  the  only  sort  of  Christian  mimster  that  could  have 
instructed  or  c<mtrolled  himv  The  common  clergy  would  have 
secularized  into  laity,  as  they  were  doing,  when  Lanfranc  saved 
religion  from  its  shipwreck*  Monasteries,  therefore,  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  day^^and  were  efficacious  instruments  of  the 
national  melioration,  till  better  agents  arose. 

Lanfranc  was  a  sincere  believer,  and  wished  to  benefit  the 
country  over  which  he  presided.  -  He  was  shocked  at  its  immo- 
ralities tmd  irreligion,  and  he  patronized  the^  monastic  clergy  for 
their  practical  utilities.  Hence,  when  the  Pope  wrote  to  him, 
enjoining  him  to  r^ist  the  efforts  made  at  Canterbury  against  the 
monks,  Lanfranc  eagterly  obeyed  his  spiritual  Idrd.  He  did  more; 
he  reformed  their  relaxed  system;  he  caused  the  old  monasteries  to 
be  repaired^  and  new  ones  to  be  constructed.  He  composed  him- 
self a»oodeof  monastic  constitutions,  which  has  descended  to  us. 
By  his  exertions,  he  ^established  a  new*  fashion  in  the  island  in  their 
favour ;  and  from  his  time  to  the  Reformation,  England  swarmed 

with 
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with  monks^  till  they  became  bs  pernicious  as  they  had  once  been    t^H  ap, 
beneficial.  ^^'  ^, 

ORIOIK  OF    ^ 

Oh  perusine  Lanfranc's  monkish  code,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  thb  eccle- 

SIASTICAIi 

in  perceiving  that  it  tends  to  form,  not  intellectual,  but  mechanical  system  ik 
devotion.  It  does  not  educate  an  intelligent  being  to  love  and  ^^^^^^^* 
adore  the  greajt  source  of  his  existence  with  grateftd*  reason,  but 
it  carves  out  a  cowled  automaton.  There  is  no  provision  for 
moulding  the  heart,  for  meliorating  the  temper,  £br  guiding 
and  improving  the  feelings,  or  for  enlarging  and  informing  the 
xiiind.  The  man  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  clock-work.  ^  Ritual 
devotion  is  to  be  the  -  duty  and  purpose  ^of  his  existence,  awl 
he  is  moved  every  hour  of  every  day  to  the  samd  specific  actions^ 
with  unvaried  monotony.  '  Certain  appropriated  •  movements  are 
to  be  performed  daily  between  October  and  Adrenlb,  certain 
others  between  Advent  and  Lent— ^-others  'again  during  Lent,  and 
others  in  Passion  Week,  at  Easter;  Whitsuntide^  and  afterwards. 
These  motions  consist  of  rising  at  appointed  times,  puttings  on 
and  ofiT  liieir  garments,  singing  pecnliar  'h3anns,  reading '^ected 
chapters,' visiting  specified  places,  ^saying  particular  prayers,  and 
performing  prescribed  actions  on  fixed  signals,  one  hoar  after 
another,  till  the  day  is  consumed  by  the  wearisoneie  <  and  debili- 
tating uniformity.  But  there  is>'.scarcel|f  any  thing  enjoined^  which 
a  piece  of  mechaaism  could  not  be  eonstructed  to  do,  )if  art  could 
make  it  vocal.        )• 

Thus,  called  firom  their  beds  before  iday-^break,  they  are  tO'  go 
in  their  night-clodies  td  the  churchy  to  '  sing ;  thence  to  the 
cloister,  and  hear  the  boys  read,  till  the  beU  tolls  for  them:  to  put 
on  their  shoes.  They  are  to  pass  to  the  dormitory  for  their  day- 
dress,  and  to  the  washing-house  to  wash.  They  are  to  comb 
themselves ;  and  when  the  great  bell-sounds^  they  must  ^iter  the 

3a2    .  church 
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PART     church  to  receive  the  holy  water.     On  the  signal  of  another  bell, 
they  are  to  pray;  and  of  another  bell,  to  sing;  and  afterwards  to 

HI6T0&T  OF     *         •^  '^        ''  ° 

RELIGION  IN  proceed  to  the  altar,  to  say  or  hear  mass.     They  were  again  to 

,.^ .  dress  themselves,  and  to  return  to  the  choir,  to  sit  there  till  the 

bell  summoned  them  to  the  chapter-house.  On  another  signal, 
they  were  to  resort  to  the  refectory.  After  a  certain  hour,  no  one 
was  to  speak  till  the  children  left  the  monastery  ;  then,  when  the 
bell  sounded  again,  their  shoes  were  to  be  taken  off,  their  hands 
to  be  washed,  and  they  were  to  enter  the  church,  to  repeat  the 
Litany^  and  to  hear  high  mass.  At  another  signal,  they  were  to  go 
in  procession.  When  the  bell  vibrated  again,  they  were  to  pray, 
and  afterwards  to  revisit  the  refectory.  Some  were  then  to  sit  in 
the  choir,  and  they,  who  liked,  might  read.  At  afresh  signal, 
the  nones  were  to  be  sung.  Similar  tasks  were  to  succeed 
again  in  allotted  order,  till  they  were  dismissed  to  their  bed  ^. 
Even  their  shaving  and  blood-letting  were  governed  by  fixed 
rules  ^.  .  In  the  repetition  of  these  habits  passed  all  their  time, 
with  the  slight  variation  of  a  few  additional  ceremonies  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  All  these  formularies  seem  to  us  better 
calculated  to  produce  a  technical  religion  of  the  limbs  and  voice, 
than. that  intelligent  piety  of  the  heart  Vhich  is  the  noblest 
Koinage.of  man  to  his  Creator,  and  the  best  parent  of  the  virtues 
that  are  the  most  .serviceable  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Hence, 
when  the  first  enthusiasm  passed  away,  and  monasteries  became 
wealthy,  they  are  reproached  for  uniting  with  their  mechanical 
devotion  the  most  corrupted  luxury.  Some  of  their  minds,  too 
lofty   to  be  sensual,  took  the   direction  of  a  proud   and  subtle  i 

ambition,  ! 


'  "  See  Lanfr.  Opera,  pp.  254—^292.  see  those  on  tbe  itinerant  brethren,  p.  285; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  <283,  a84.~^His  orders  for  the  on  the  novices,  p.  ftSy;  and  on  the  schoob, 

hospitium>  the  eleemosynarius,  and  infirma-  p,  20, 
rius,    pp.  281,  aSa,   are  interesting:  "And 
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ambition,  that  was  more  dangerous  to  the  national  peace,  and  not    CHAP, 
at  all  more  favourable  to  individual  virtue. 

But    these    practices    constituted    a   species   of  sanctity,   that  the  eccle- 
appeared   wonderful  to  the  ignorance  and  animal  habits  of  the  syotem^k 
worldly  population.  Their  dissimilarity  to  common  hfe  was  im- 
pressive.   Their  singularities  were  the  more  venerable,  even  for 
their  uselessness,  for  that  id  the  character  of  superstitious  rites. 
Their  unintelhgibility,  in  an  ignorant  age,  increases  the  belief  of 
their  magical  eflScacy ;   and  the  monk,  with  his  routine  of  con- 
ventual offices,  like  the  Roman  priest  with  his  genuflexions  and 
theatrical  motions,  seemed  the  more  mysterious  and  awful  to  the 
lawless  baron,  the  warrior-knight,  and  the  staring  vulgar.    What 
our  enlightened  times  deem  mUmmery  and  form,  the  dark  ages 
TOverenced.     We  require  the  reason  to  be   convinced,  and   the 
heart  to   be   moved ;    they  .  were  satisfied  if  their  senses   were 
forcibly  struck,  and  their  imagination  excited.     The  superstitious 
and  the  ignorant  are  easily  governed  by  superstition,  and,  while 
their  mental  malady  lasts,  usually  prefer  it.     The  attention  of  the 
monks  to  agricultural   cultivation  greatly   increased  the   produce 
of  their  landed  property,  and  gave  them  an  abundance  ^^,  which, 
after  filling  their  establishments  with  costly  furniture  and  precious 
jewels  and  vestments,  seduced  them  to  luxury,  vice,  unpopularity, 

and  ruin^.  rru 

The 

•  We  have  one  incident,  on  which  wc  may  the  king,  and  it  produced  him  £.8.  i.  6.  a 

calculate  their  growing  wealth.     In  Edward  week.    Hist.  Croyland,   Gale  Script.  voK  i. 

the  Second's  reign,  the  Abbey  of  Croyland  p.  482.  The  allowances  to  them  would   be 

was  for  a  time,  during  a  vacancy,  in  the  £.7.  3.  6. a  week;  so  that  their  maintenance 

king*s  hands.     It  then  contained  41  monks,  did  not  amoant  to  half  their  revenues,  in  this 

1$  corrddiarii,  and  36  servitores  and  ministri.  monastery.    Their  charity  to  the  poor  was 

The  allowance  ordered  from  the  exchequer^  usually  in  provisions,  and  entirely  at  their 

for  their  maintenance,  was  sixpence  a  day  to  own  discretion. 

the  prior,  three-pence  to  each  of  the  monks         ^  Dugdale,  in  his  U^wtf?ietw  to  his  Monas- 

and  corrodiarii,  and  two-pence  to  the  others,  ticon,  gives  much  information  on  the  English 

The  residue  of  the  income  was  retained  by  monasteries. 
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PART         The  monasteries,  like  the  papacy,  produced  their  full  share  of 
•  usefulness  in  their  day.  The  nionk^  were  unwearied  collectors  and 

HISTORY  OF  r.    1  1  1      •      Ti  • 

RELIGION  IN  transcribers  of  books  ;  and  to  their  libranes  and  copyists  we  owe 
!  '  '  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  classics  which  we  possess  ^^.     For 

nearly  all  the  literature,  science,  and  education  of  Europe,  from 
the  Gothic  irruptions  to  the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  indebted  to 
them.  Building  their  monasteries  in  woods  and  deserts,  they 
occasioned  the  cultivation  of  many  uninhabitable  districts,  and 
towns  and  villages  rapidly  grew  up  and  multiplied  under  their 
fostering  patronage  ^.  So  prone  were  the  monks  to  husbandry, 
that  in  founding  an  abbey  at  Caen,  William  the  Conqueror  made 
it  a  restriction  in  their  charter,  that  they  should  not  destroy  the 
woods  for  the  sake  of  agriculture,  and  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
wild  beasts  ^^.  In  time  of  war  and  trouble,  the  monasteries 
became  the  depository  of  the  property  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  asylum  of  endangered  persons^.  They  were  the  main 
teachers  of  the  morality  of  the  age;  and,  though  it  was  greatly 
discoloured  by  superstition,  it  was  a  treasure  of  good  to  the 
.  warlike  savages  whom  it  civilized.  For  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  Conquest,  there  was  little  peace  or  mental  improvement 
beyond  the  monastery.  It  then  became  the  natural  resort  of  the 
gentle,  the  mild,  the  quiet,  and  the  studious,  •  <  It  was  voluntarily 
chosen  by  many  men  of  great  talents,  piety,  rank,  and  worldly 
business ;  and  when  monks  were  so  popular  as  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  important  transactions  of  life,  their  walls  contained  frequently 
a  collection  of  intellectual  and  cultivated  society,  which  could  at 

that 

^  Thus  tbe  first  six  books  of  the  Annah  vastissimae  solitadinie/'  says  Bonifaee.  Mag. 

of  Tacitus,  after  a  diligeut  search  all  over  Bib.  vol.  i6.  pp.  115.  id i.    Three  instances 

Europe,  were  found  in   the  monastery  of  of  this  sort  may  be  seen  in  Du-CLesne's 

Corbey,  on  the  Weser.  Norm.  Script,  pp.  ^^6. 458. 464. 

**  Thus  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Fulda  was  ^  See  the  Charter,  Lanfr.  Op,  not.  p.  27.. 

founded  in  a  **  locus  sylvaticus^  in  ereroo  **  Ingulf.  Hiet. 
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thiat  time  be  paralleled  no  where  else.     They  repeatedly  supplied     CHAP, 
the  government  with  money,  by  the  loan  of  actual  supplies,  or  of 
their  plate  and  jewels  to  obtain  it  from  the  money-brokers.     They  the  eccle* 
nourished  the  improving  energies  of  society,  till  tliey  themselves  system  m 
Were  far  outstripped  by  the  progress,  which,  though  they   had  ^^^'^^^^' 
principally  occasioned,  they  could  never  overtake.     They,  like  the 
popedom  and  its  artificial  system,  were  but  temporary  good ;  and 
fame»  not  present  influence,  or  re-established  power,  is  their  proper 
reward^*. 


"NOTE 

ON   THE   FROFANB  FESTIVALS   AND   Ci^STOMS  CONTINUED 
UNDER  CHRISTrANITY. 


WE  may  infer  the  inevitable  corruption 
of  practical  Christianity  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  con- 
verted barbarians  to  their  ancient  Pagan  eus- 
tome,  and  the  allowed  continaaace  of  many 
by  the  Catholic  clei^.  Boni&ce  complained 
of  German  priests,  who  would  continue, 
although  Christiane,  to  sacrifice  bulla  and 
goats  to  the  heathen  idols.  Mag.  Bib.  vol.  16. 
p.  113*  The  Pope,  in  answer  to  Boniface's 
rebuke,  for.  permitting  Pagan  practices.,  at 
Rome  on  new-year's  day,  ia  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, only  remarks,  that  they  are  detestable, 
and  that  he  will  take  care  not  to  attend 
them;  but  does  not,  because  he  could  not, 
suppress  them.  lb.  p.  117. — We  find  from 
other  writers,  that  about  the  beginning  of 
every  year,  it  was  a  favourite  and  general 
custom  to  dress  themselves  like  wild  beastSji 
some  like  mares,  and  some  like  female  deer, 
others  liko  male  animals,  for.  the  worst  pur- 
poses. Some  put  on  the  entire  skin  of  the 
beast  they  meant  to  represent ;  some  only 
the  head;  and  thus,  pretending  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  animal,  they  acted  like  it) 


practising  what  one  writer  calls  ^  sordidis* 
simamtuFpitudinem,'  and  another,  *  nefanda 
et  nidictilosa.'  See  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  voc. 
Cervula. 

At  midsummer,  they  celebrated  the  summer 
solstice  with  customs  that  are  called  '  daemo- 
nium  ludos  et  nefandas  saltationes/  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Caraula. 

The  wiser  clergy  certainly  attempted  to 
suppresB  these  abominations;  but,  rather  than 
lose  their  strange  proselytes,  they  appointed 
some  of  their  own  festivals  to  be  cele? 
bratedat  the  same  time,  and  much  in  the 
same  manner,  in  order  to  be  equally  attrac- 
tive ;  as  we  have  remarked  of  Gregory  in 
our  own  island  (See  before^  p.  341.)  The 
result  of  thb  seems  to  have  been  a  worse 
corruption  ;  for  the  clergy  then  joined  in  the 
Pagan  immoralities,  and  connected  them 
with  Christianity.  Hence  the  feast  of  the 
Hypodiaconi,  the  Sub-deacons,  Sou-diacres; 
whicbtwas  soon  from  the  fact  converted  into 
a  pun,  to  mean  also  Diacres  Saouls,  or  the 
drunken  deacons. 

From 
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PART  Ft6m  Beletus,  who  lived  in  1 183;  we  find 

IV,  that  this  festum   Hypodiaconorum,    called 

HISTORY  OF  ^^^  *^®  ^®**^  ^^  ^^^^^  (stultorum)  was  cele- 
EBLioioir  IN  hrated  by  soom  on  new-year's  day,  by  some 
ENGLAND,  on  twelfth  day,  by  some  the  week  following. 
^  V  *  He  says  that  laymen  appeared,  with  the  mo- 
•    •  oastic  tonsure ;  and  that  some  put  on  epis- 

copal garments^  to  represent  bishops.  One 
was  made  the  chief  preUte^  on  whom  every 
thing  that  was  ludicnms  was  practised.  The 
elections,  the  promo tionsi  and  the  conse- 
cration of  the  bishops  and  the  sacerdotal 
order,  wefe  treated  with  insult,  attacks,  and 
acute  abuse.  These  licentious  festivities 
tirere  called-  the  December  liberties,  and 
seem  to  have  begim  at  one  of  the  most 
solemn  seasons  of  the  Christian  year,  and  to 
Iftive'  ksted  through  the  chief  part  of  January. 
Beletus  remarks,  that  bishops  and  archbidiops 
tb^mMlves^ joined  with  their  inferiors  in  the 
srport.  We  find  it  prevailing  even  in  one  of 
^e:Chief  metropolitan  cities  of  France;  for 
fattad^as,  '<  Though  the  great  chtaitfaes,  like 
tfiat  of  Rhelms,  observe  tbia-ciwtom,  it  would 
feoem  to  bd  -more  laudable  that  it  should 
not  iodtilge  such  sports.''  Du  Cange,  voc« 
Kalends.  .. ' 

In  1.444,  we  find  it  still  in  France,  thoogb 
then  discountenanced,  and  thus  described: 
^  The  priests  and  clergy  create  an  archbishop, 
or  a  bishop,  or  a  pope,  of  fools,  and  so  call 
hita.  Putting  on  faces  of  monsters,  in  the 
ttme  of  his  celebrating  the  divine  office,  or, 
cleihed  like  women  or  tninstrels^  they  begin 
dances,  sing  ahomiifable  songs,  eat  rich 
imddings  on  th)B  comer  of  the  altar,  near 
%»liere  mass  is  celebrating,  play  at  dice  there, 
tUcense  it  with  a  foetid  smoke  of  burnt  old 
fehoes,  and  run  leaping  about  over  all  the 
{church."  Fb.— That  this  immoral  folly  wss 
practised  in  England,  is  Indicated  by  the 
hiventorjr  of  the  York  Monastery,  taken  so 
lately  as  in  15^,  containing  even  then  a 
small  mitre,  with  pebble-stones,  for  the 
bishop  of  the  boys ;  als^  a  ring  for  hinj,  aad 
two  archys,  one  in  the  middle,  lik^  a 
erossi"  &c.  Du  Cange,  ib. — ^The  Oouncil  at 


Paris,  in  laog,  foYbdd  archbishops  to'  attend 
the  Feast  of  Fools.  Du  Pin,  Eccl.  Hist. 
13th  Cent. 

In  the  Gemma  Animte  it  is  confessedythat 
the  processions  with  lighted  tapers  on  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  was  mlopted  from 
the  custom  of  the  Pagans,  who  in  the  same 
month  always  went  rpund  their  cities  with 
lights.  Honor.  August.  ap/iBib.  Pat.  vol.  10/ 
p.  1266.— He  also  states,  that  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Blaise,  the  faitlifiil  burnt  lights  for 
their  houses  or  animals,  because  an  old  woman 
having  entered  bis  prison  with  a  light  and 
some  food,  he  tdld  her,Hhat  after  his  dofttfa 
if  she  burnt  a«ai»dls~tO'4iis  meniory,  and 
gave  alms^  she  should  ifever  wtuit  From 
her  the  custom  spread  thrds^  all  tfaa  church. 
Ib.  p.  i!i66.  i    • ;      M 

The  feast  of  St.  Peter  «d  lYiMoik  was 
instituted  to  supersede  a  splevdkl'pBglEin  festi- 
val, celebrated  every  yaor  on  that  -day,  ts 
commemorate  the  viccary  of  Augifstos  over 
Antony  at-  AieiiMs.  Du  Cange,  t>«4oi.-^It' 
could  be  only  by  rivaUing  the  Pagdn  revel- 
ries, that  the  Christian  ceremofiies  could 
gain  the  ascendancy*  r 

The  feast  of  Su  Peter  epularum  was  a 
competition  witli  another  heathen  celebration.' 
On  that  day  of  February,  the  Pagans  brought 
banquets  to  the  tonibd  of  their  par^ts,  which 
they  believed  that  demons  or  wandeiiag 
souls  consumed  at  night.  Christianity,  uiv- 
able  to  suppress  the  custom,  compounded 
with  it,  by  giving  it  a  Christian  name  and 
dress.  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.. 

The  most  absurd  of  these  feasts,  and  which, 
as  if  intended  to  be  a  complete  burlesque  on 
Christianity,  was  celebrated  on  the  birthday 
of  our  Saviour,  was  the  Feast  of  Asses,  pa 
Cange  gives  a  list  of  kll  the  lassons  and 
hymns  which  were  read  and  chanted  in  mock 
devotion  on  this  ocoesbn,  pb4oatf^Mr«MiUin 
has  given  an  accomt  of  it,  ^frsiDv4he%Mi6sal 
composed  by  anairchbiriio|»o£Se«itwh»rtfed 
in  ia22 ;  which  has  be^'ftbus  abslnbtbd^ — 

**  Oil  the  eve  of  the  day»:tt^|MidiMl  to  cele- 
brate ity  before  the  beginning  of  l^esp^ffl/the 

clergy 
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ckrgy  went  in  procfseion  to  the  door  of  Um 
cathedral,  where  were  two  choristers  eingiog 


in  a  minor  key,  or  rather  with  «4)iieahing 
voices, 


Lux  hodie,  lux  letitiae,  me  judice,  tristis 
Quisquis  erit,  removendus  erit,  solemnibus  istis. 
Sicut  hodie,  procul  invidias,  procul  onmia  moesta 
Laeta  volunt,  quicumque  celibret  asinaria  fest€u 

Light  to-day,  the  light  of  joy — I  banish  every  sorrow ; 
\¥herever  found,  be  it  expell'd  from  our  solemnities  to-moTTOw« 
Away  be  strife  and  grief  and  care,  from^ev'ry  anxious  breast; 
And  all  be  joy  and  glee  in  those  who  keep  the  Ass's  Feast. 


CHAP. 
L 

oaxoiH  ov 

T9E  SCCMh 
8IA8TICAX> 
SYSTEM  IV 
SKOLAVD. 


**  After  this  anthem,  two  canons  were  de- 
puted to  fetch  the  Ass,  and  to  conduct  him 
to  the  table,  which  was  the  place  where  the 
great  chanter  sat,  to  read  the  order  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  take  any  part  in  them.  The  animal 
was  clad  with  precious  prieetly  ornaments, 
and  in  this  array  was  solemnly  conducted  to 
the  middle  of  the  choir ;  during  which  proces- 
sion,  the  following  hymo  was  sung  in  a  major 
key.    The  first  and  last  stanzas  of  it  were^ 

Orientts  partibus 
Adventabit  asinus, 
Pulcher  et  fortissimus, 
Sarcinis  aptissimus. 

Hez,  Sire  Ane,  Hez!  tec,  &c. 

Amen  dicas,  asine ! 
Jam  satias  de  gramine. 
Amen;  Amen;  itera 
Aspernare  vetera. 
Hez,  Sire  Ane,  Hez! 

These  have  been  thus  englished : 

From  the  country  of  the  East 
Came  this  strong  and  handsome  beast, 
This  able  Ass — beyond  compare. 
Heavy  loads  and  packs  to  bear. 

Huzza,  Seignior  Ass,  Huzza ! 

Atnen !  bray,  most  hononi^d  Ass, 
Sated  now  with  grain  and  grass : 
Amen  repeat,  Amen  reply, 
And  disregard  antiquity. 

HuM%  Seignior  Ass,  Huzia ! 

Vol.  II. 


**  After  this  the  office  began  by  an  anthem 
in  the  same  style,  sung  purposely  in  the 
most  discordant  manner  possiUe.  The  office 
itself  lasted  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  part 
of  the  next  day :  it  was  a  rhapsody  of  what- 
ever was  sung  in  the  course  of  the  year  at 
the  appropriated  festivals,  forming  altogether 
the  straiigest  and  most  ridiculous  medley 
that  can  be  conceived.  As  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  choristers  and  the  congre- 
gation should  feel  thirst,  in  so  long  a  per* 
formance,  wine  was  distributed  in  no  sparing 
manner.  The  signal  for  that  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  an  anthem,  commencing,  Con- 
ductns  ad  poculom,  &c.  (Brought  to  the 
glass,  &c.) 

**  The  first  evening,  after  vespers,  the 
grand  chanter  of  Sens  beaded  the  jolly  band 
in  the  streets,  preceded  by  an  enormous 
lantern.  A  vast  theatre  was  prepared  for 
their  reception  before  the  church,  where  they 
performed  not  the  most  decent  interludes* 
The  singing  and  dancing  were  concluded  by 
throwing  a  pail  of  water  on  the  head  of  the 
grand  i^anter.  They  then  returned  to  the 
church,  to  begin  the  morning  office ;  and  on 
that  occasion,  several  received  on  their  naked 
bodies  a  number  of  pails  of  water.  At  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  service,  great 
care  was  taken  to  supply  the  Ass  with  drink 
and  provender.  In  the  middle  of  it,  a  sigpal 
was  given  by  an  anthem,  Conductns  ad 
Ittdos,  &c.  (Brought  to  play,  dec.)  and  the 
Ass  was  conducted  into  the  nave  of  the 
3  B  church. 
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cburcby  where  the  people,  mixed  with  the 
clergy,  danced  round  him,  and  strove  to 
HISTORY  OF  i'^i^t®  ^is  braying.  When  the  dancing  was 
iiELiGioN  IK  ^^^^9  ^®  -^^^  ^^  brought  back  again  into 
EMGLAKD.  the  choir,  where  the  clergy  terminated  the 
^         V        '   festival. 

*'  The  vespers  of  the  second  day  concluded 
with  an  invitation  to  dinner,  in  the  form 
of  an  anthem  like  the  rest,  Conductus  ad 
Prandium,  &c.  (Brought  to  Dinner,  &c.) 
And  the  festival  ended  by  a  repeUtioo  of 


PART 
IV. 


similar  theatricals  to  those  which  had  taken 
place  the  day  before." 

How  much  these  licentious  absurdities 
must  have  diminished  the  moral  uses  and 
influence  of  Christianity,  especially  when  the 
priesthood  itself  was  a  part  of  the  actors, 
may  be  easily  conceived.— It  is  probable 
that  in  these  festivals  we  see  some  of  the 
most  ancient  idolatrous  rites. 
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CHAP.     IL 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ATTACKS  ON  PAPAL 
CHRISTIANITY,  FROM  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY  TO 
THE    FOURTEENTH. 

nr^HAT  the  papal  system  of  Christianity,  however  jealously 
guarded  by  selt-interestj  aad  suppoited  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  executive  government,  and  the  great  wealth  of  tlie  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  would  not  enjoy  the  stable  continuity  to  which  it 
aspired,  might  have  been  anticipated,  if  the  great  truth  had  then 
been  known  or  attended  to,  that  whatever  obstructs  the  improve- 
ment of  human  nature,  must  ultimately  be  overthrowTi  by  the 
energies  of  its  improving  principle.  As  the  fourteenth  century 
evolved,  this  form  of  Christianity  had  effected,  at  least  in  England, 
all  the  good  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  its  alteration  became 
necessary  to  human  progress.  The  opposing  agencies  which  -its 
original  imperfections  had  first  excited  into  activity,  the  vices  of 
its  maturity  now  niised  into  vigorous  and  unceasing  operation ;  and 
it  fell  before  their  liostilities,  as  soon  as  the  mind  of  society  bad 
been  sufficiently  educated  to  be  bettered  by  its  departure. 

The  difficulty  to  be  provided  for  in  all  great  changes  is,  that 


c  n  A  p, 
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P'iVRl:^  while  the  evil  is  removing,  the  good  should  not  be  lost,  which  all 
HisTOATop  old  «ystemB  posseiss.  The  fervent  belief  of  Christianity  was  a  good 
REi,i«i«ii  nr  not '  easy   to   be    reproduced  if    once  destroyed.      Its    genuine 

< yjfr.^^^.  dpotnnes  and  precepts  were  so  many  attamed  pomts  of  sacred 

knowledge,  for  which,  if  once  expelled  from  the  human  thought, 
tibere  was  no  substitute  to  be  supplied  ;  and  yet  tbeiaiseoinnions 
had  been  so  long  and  so  much  identified  with  the  tru^,  that  to 
abohsh  l:he  one,  was  inevitably  to  shake  the  other.  This  danger 
upheld  papal  Christianity,  till  it  becsune  so  iiusompatible  with 
human  improvement,  that  its  continuance  was  .as  miscbievotis  as 
any  evik  that  could  follow  from  its  overthrow.  An^fby  that  time 
otiier  agelicies  became  applicable,  which  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  mii^hieffs  that  might  have  followed.  Till  these  ageiicies  were 
ready,  the  first  efforts  to  rdbrm  were  suffered  to  be  unsuccessfiiL 
But  when  all  the  springs  and  checks  were  duly  organised  to  make 
the  resttteing  consequences  benefiekl,  the  abolition  c£  the  papal 
systt«fi'>tx)ok*  place  in  every  country,  that  could  be  benefited  by 
it&  downfel^  and  its  mdioration  was  procured  an  i  ev€itfy  others 
England,  never  inferior  to  any  country  in :  any  path  of*  in^rDvet* 
mbnt,!  waa  among  the  finst  that  was  emancipated*  .  We*. will 
attbmpfc  to  mark  the'  leading  causes  of  this  momentous  event: .  and 
of  diese,  the  rise  of  <ypposing  opinions,  usually  called  Heresiies,  may. 
be  first' considered. 

The  history  of  heresies  Ls  indeed  c^n  the  history*of  ^rror;>  but; 
it  is  also  the  history,  always  of  the  activity,  and.  sometimes  xiS.  tber 
pffogpes^  of  the  huihan  intellect.  Though  frequently >  the  tproduclt!  of 
a  restless  spirit,  acting  with  injudiciou£^  ecoentnoity  ;nyi9t4thiBi«iaiiii 
is  at  improvement.!  Their  inveators  may  deviate  i«lx)iiew«ekroa»^ 
in  their  bold  attempts  to  remove  old  one^  t'  and  ibave  fipequently 
abandoned  what  is  good^  iik  a  viain  search  after  sonouftthiog  better; 
but  they  usuaUy  originate  from  the  common  -,3ea»e  i^fiimankind 
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perceiving  what  is  wrcrtig  in  exisdng  things^  and  wirfiing  to/r^-*    CH  A  R 
more  it.     It  is.  however  easier  to  observe  an  impropnetf,  than  to  ^^^^,5^ 
discern  itstJroper  cure:  the  imperfect 'State  of  social  mind  which  w^afai. 
festers  the  defect,  prevents  even  the  reformer's  intellect  from*  being>  ak^tt. 
conipek^ibto;  eimend  it.     In  the   effort  to  improve^   scmie  new 
midtahp  is>  brought  forth  to  supersede  the  old  one.     Imagoiation  ifi^ 
mondiiHgikthan  judgment,  and  fooling  always  precedes  knowledge;^ 
Henoj^ an '<ild. prejudice  is  frequently  attacked  by  a  young  ahsur^^- 
dity;   Bait  liiB  info.nt  folly  is  more  mortal  than  the  veteran  error ; 
and^e/newrcombinations  of  thought  which  appear  in  nefw  her^sies^ 
ov/adon^iMrcompany  them,  occasion  many  minds  to  meditate  more^ 
liberally  >  and  "more  usefully  on  its  previous  stores.     The  discussions 
which^followf* increase  the  activity   of.  tbo  intellects  which  they: 
intttrest^'exOend  their  researches,  and  sharpen  their  (tiscriminationv 
Better  *  foelings  and  juster  views  of  truth  arise,  even  among  thc^ 
suppotrters  of  the  extBting  systems;  and,  wl^en  the  vindictive  agi- 
tatiohof.  disturbed  habits  and  endangered  interests,  has  subinded, 
though  the  innovation  he.  repressed,  yet  it  has  urged  the  social 
nfind^Uoi  considerable*  advances,  by  the  investigation  which  it  bag 
jirofoked',  and  by  the  consequences  which  it  has  occasioned.     It 
\^illnot^  be  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  Work  to  detail  the 
variou3  heresies  which  occurred,  or  to  trace  their  c^ectd;  it  wiU 
be  only  necessary  to  give  a  connected  outline  of  those  more  im- 
pbrtaAV  criticisms  and  attacks^  from  which  the  Roman  hierarchy 
appeairs  to  have  chiefly  suifered. 

»  Tbe^kjccupalion  of  the  Western  regions  of  the  Roman  Empire 
bfthei  German  and  Scandinavian  barbarians,  long  prevented  any* 
revvvat  of  the  useless  dilutes  already  noticed.  They  knew  nothing, 
anti  at  firac  cared  hothing,  about  mind,  spirit,  or  form,  or  the  mode 
or 'nature.,  of  the- Sovereign  existence.  They  saw  a  wooden  cross, 
obna^I {painted  fi^rey^r  a  mouldering  bone,  and  they  prostrated 
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themselves  before  it  when  desired,  in  willing  and  ignorant  adore* 
tion.  They  had  done  so  to  their  Thor  and  Odin,  and  to  their 
There  was  no  reason  that  thej  should  be  more  difficult 
under  their  new  discipline.  The  exorcism  of  their  Christian  priest 
was  as  natural  to  them,  as  their  ancient  runae  and  sorceries  of  their 
forefathers ;  and  they  believed  with  all  the  force  of  an  inherited 
and  contented  faith  the  analogous  superstitions,  perhaps  more 
pleasing  for  their  new  dress,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
Christian  missionaries. 

The  progress  of  the  Arabian  imposture  first  disturbed  the  deep 
serene  in  which  both  the  priests  and  the  people  were  with  equal 
sincerity,  because  with  equal  ignorance  and  with  equal  satisfaction^ 
reposing.  From  the  hour  of  its  portentous  birth,  Mohamedanism^ 
notwithstanding  its  own  absurdities,  was  the  unceasing  censor  of 
perverted  Christianity.  Based  upon  its  leading  tenet,  of  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  nature ;  sincere  in  its  devotion,  simple  in  its 
worship ;  averse  to  the  complicated  mechanism  of  a  gorgeous 
hierarchy;  and  emerging  into  existence  and  power,  when  the 
divine  lessons  of  the  Messiah  were  forgotten  amid  theological 
contentions,  the  veneration  of  images,  the  adoration  of  the  crosS| 
the  invocations  of  saints,  the  deification  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
p<^ularity  of  legends  and  relics ;  it  fiercely  accused  the  Chrisbaa 
world  of  idolatry  and  infidelity ;  of  folly,  superstition,  and  impose 
ture.  It  had  retained  some  valuable  truths  of  the  patriarchal 
theism ;  and  so  far  was  fitly  corrective  of  corrupted  Christianity^ 
which,  by  its  saints  and  Virgin,  its  relics,  legends,  and  traditions, 
had  begun  to  supersede  the  Deity,  the  Scriptures,  and  our  Saviour. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  the  Islam  religion,  so  void  oi 
ornament,  art,  and  machinery ;  so  boastful  of  its  superiority,  and 
simplicity;  and  so  resolutely. hostile  to  idolatry  in  every  shape; 
could  stand  so  long  triumphantly  prominent  to  the  eye  of  tho 
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i^ondering  world,  which  was  practising  in  its.  worship  almost  all     chap, 
that  the  iiew  critics  condemned,  without  exciting  a  comparison 
and  censure  of  the  gorgeous  superstitions^     Even  the  wild  fable*  <>»  ^^p^^ 
of  Mohamed,  which  the  meanest  Christian  could  deride,  bad  the  akity. 
good  effect  of  contributing  to  make  other  legends  ridiculous.    That  ^       '       ' 
the   Mussulman  doctrines  interested  the  curious:  in  Europe,  we 
know  by  the  feet,  that  a  French  abbot,  the  friend  of  St^  Bernard, 
translated  the  Koran  in  the  twelfth  century.     The.  prohibition  of 
Christians  serving  in  Saracen  ships,  implies  that  the  aversion  to 
intercourse    was  lessening   between  the   individuals  of    the   two 
religions ;  and  for  the  Pope  to  forbid  Saracens  having  Christian 
slaves,  and  to  order  Saracens  to  pay  tithes^,  indicates  that  Sara<- 
cens  were  living  in  Christian  countries  where  the  papai  orders,  had 
force.     But  the  wars   and   commerce  between  these    two  great 
clojsses  of  mankind,  their  mutual  captives  and  travellers,  produced 
sufficient  communication  to  vput  the  mind  of  each  into  a  state  of 
operation  on  the  other;  especially  on  a  point  like  that  of  religion^ 
on  which    they  were  so    greatly   contrasted*     It  was  at  least  a 
chronological  coincidence,  that,  after   Mohamedanism  had   been 
established  in  Asia,  Africa,  Bind  Spain;  and  after  the  crusades 
and   other  intercourse  had  brought  it  fully   to  the  consideration 
of    Europe;    reforming  opinions   abounded    in  its   vicinity,  and 
rapidly  spread ;  and  a  strong  dissatisfaction  arose  at  the  wealth, 
pomp,  and  luxury,  of  the  papal  hierarchy.     The  sciences  culti- 
vated  by  the  Spanish    Arabs,   drew    inquisitive  men    from   all 
parts  of  Europe  to  their  cities  and  schools  j  and  these  were  among 
the  foremost  in  diffusing  new  ideas  among  their  conteoiporaries. 
Gerbert,  one  of  these  students,  in  the  tenth  century  was  bold 
enough  to  call  the  Pc^e  the  Aiiti-Christ.^.    It  was  from  the  schook 

in 

'  Hoveden,  p.  583  ;  and  DuPin,  BecL  Hist.  13th  Cent.  p.  35. 
^  See  Hist  England,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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PART  iq  Fr^ice  which  he  had  planted,  that  Berengarius  arose,  who 
attacked  Transubstantiation  in  the  succeeding  age.  The  school- 
HEUOfoirtir  men,  whose  inquiries  roused  the  mind  of  Europe  into  discussions 
;  '. .  that  never  ceased,  till  WicklifFe  appeared,  chiefly  originated  frooi 
the  studies  of  the  Arabian  metaphysics ;  and  Leo,  the  imperial 
Iconoclast,  was  urged  to  his  resolution  of  destroying  the  images  in 
the  Christian  churches,  by  a  native  of  the  country  which  the 
Saracens  were  occupying  ^. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  Mohamedans  in  Spain  had  a 
direct  effect  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Spanish  Christians^ 
cannot  be  doubted.  Under  their  protection,  the  Jews,  in  Spain 
boldly  attacked  Christianity  ^  Two  bishops  there  contendedi  in 
the  Nestorian  and  Mussulman  spirit,  that  our  Saviour  was  not  th^ 
true,  but  the  adopted  Son  of  God*;  and  their  opinions  spread 
Claude  at*  extensively  around  them  ^.  It  was  a  Spaniard,  a  disciple  of  one 
atVuruT^^*  of  these  bishops,  in  the  ninth  century,  Claude,  who  made  a  formi- 
dable' attack,  not  only  on  the  images  and  saints  of  tlve  Catholic 
church,  but  on  the  Pope  himself  and  his  sacerdotal  authority. 
Going  to  Turin,  on  being  appointed  its  bishop,  he  found  tlj^ 
churches  there  fiill  of  images,  that  were  worshipped  as  Jupiter  lia4 
been;  and  he  fearlessly  threw  them  down,  though  with  great  perr 

sonal 

*  One  BesoFy  a  Syrian.  Jones's  Hist.  Wal-  nology  of  the  advent  -  ^'cancerosis  sennit 

densesy  p.  ^54. — Mr.  Gibbon  justly  remarks  nibus/'  and  maintained  that  the  Messiah  voi 

of  Leo,  *^  His  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  to  come. 

his  intercourse  with   the  Jews  and  Arabs,  •  These  were,  Felix  bishop  of.Urgal,«pA 

bad  inspired  the  martial  peasant  with  an  Eliphand  of  Toledo,    They  were  opposed  pj 

hatred  of  images."  Hist,  vol.5,  c.49.  p. 97.  Paulus,  the  prelate  of  Aquilei^,  abo^Scx^ 

.    ^Julian,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  his  in  tWo  works,  printed  in  Mag.  Bib^jU  4..  W»» 

book  against  the  Jews,  addressed  to  king  p.  351.  and  pars  »•  p.  1  ;-..andby.pe^Hw.a«i 

Erogius,  about  686,  says,  Uiat  they  had  cans-  Etherius,  in  Asturia,  whose  answer  if  in  thf 

M  many  *  titubare  e  fidelium  numero.'  p.  1 16.  **"*«  collection,  p|^  463-^568. ,     .    ^  )  •  j 
Hence  he  composed  his  work  to  preserve         '  Etberius  says,  that,  the  workxdf  BiU 

Christianity  from  the  <^  rabidis  Judaoonun  pandus  ^^  per  publicum  in  dWeiM'terninite 

latratibus.'^   He  says  they  disputed  the  chro-  vulgati-sunt  partibos/'  p«4^«   •.    *" 
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sonal  hazard,  from  the  opposition  of  the  popular  feelings ^     He    CHAP, 
declared,  that  the  relics  and  bones  of  saints  were  not  more  entitled    ' 
to  reverence,  than  bones  of  cattle  or  pieces  of  wood^.     He  opposed  o»  papai. 
the  ^superstitious  veneration  of  the  cross;  disapproved  of  pilgrimages  anity. 
to  Rome;  and  even  ventured  to  hint,  that  he.  was  not  to  be  called  au  '       " 
apostle  who  sat  in  the  apostolic  chair,  but  the  person  who  fulfilled 
apostolic  duties  ^.    He  was  eagerly  and  repeatedly  opposed  '^^ ;  and, 
^  though  his  opinions  made  great  individual  impression,  they  accom** 
plished  no  public  reformation :  but  they  enlightened  the  mind  of 
many,  who  cherished  in  secret,  and  transmitted  in  confidence,  his 
valuable  doctrines. 

What  Claude  of  Turin  failed  to  accomplish,  was  attempted  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  those  persons,  who,  under  various  names, 
of  which  the  most,  celebrated  were  the  Albigenses  and  the  Wal-» 
denses,  the  Catliari  and  the  Paterini,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
predominance  of  the  papal  monarchy  seemed  to  be  most  firmly 
established  in  Europe,  began  to  prepare  the  human  mind  to,  over* 
throw  it.  This  great  and  beneficial  change  originated,  as  usuaL 
from"  the  humblest  source,  and  was  made  principally  operative  by 
the  severity  of  persecution.  It  had  also  an  original  connexion, 
both  in  locality  and  intercourse,  with  the  Arabian  conquests. 

A  remnant  of  Manicheans,  who  believed  the  existence,  of.  9a 

'  Clande,  in  his  letter  to  Theodemir,  says,         '  His  letter  to  Theodemir  is  printed  iu  the 
*  Appointed   bishop  by  Louis,  I  came  to     Mag.  Bib.  Pat  t.  4.  pars  2, 


Ibid. 


Tnrin.    I  fonnd  all  tb^  churches  full  of  the 

^llh  ofWhoorlnatiorf,  and  images;  and  because 

I  aHme  ^  began'  to  iiestroy   what  all  wor-         ^  One  of  his  ablest  opponents  w«a  Dangal, 

fth1p{>ed,   k\\    mouths  ofpened   against  me.^     an  Irishman,  who  went  to  France  to  iastniot 

Mag.' Bib.  t.  4.   patsa.   p.  149- — He  said,     Charlemagne  ..and    bis :  people*      See  .hitf 

''  If  Christians  v^er&fe^the  imaged  of  saints,     treatise,  one  of  the  best  d<:feDce8  of  imsge* 

ihe^  Imve'inot  ebandoned  idols,  bnt  only     worship,    Mag.  Bib.  Pat    vol.  4«    pan  a. 

dbangadabitr  ntoes.    If  yon  inscribe  on  the     pp.  145— '199* 

walls,  or  paint  ijwi^cs.oif  Peter  and Paulj  ..    . 

iiiBt!ea(]i  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn/'  &'c.  he.  Ib« 

VoL.II,  3C 
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fART  evil  as' well  M  a  good  principle^  had  survived  in  Armenia^  little 
HisTOEYOf  ^"^^"^  ^^^  ^^  small  importance,  till  the  Arabian  fanatics  had 
REw<HO¥  iH  become  the  masters  of  Syria,     It  was  in  639  that  they  had  com- 

ENGLAND.  iji-  /•!.  •  ii  ^  ^ 

« v'.*^^  pieted  their  conquest  of  this  province ;  and  about  the  year  053t 

Paolicians  in  an  obscure  Armenian,  named  Constantine,  was  Uving  at  the  city 
533,  '  of  Mananalis,  when  a  deacon,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among 
the  Saraoens,  in  Syria,  baring  obtained  his  release,  was  returning 
home  through  th»  city.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Constantine, 
and  entertained  some  days  at  his  house.  To  requite  the  bospita* 
lity  of  the  generous  stranger,  he  gave  him  two  manuscripts,  which 
he  had  brought  out  of  Syria — ^the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Pd4il^^*  From  this  present,  we  may  infer,  that  the  disposition 
of  the  traveller  was  religious,  and  diat  their  conversation  was  upoii 
etaresponding  subjects.  The  successes  of  the  Arabian  zealots^ 
who  had  then  added  Persia  and  .£gypt  to  their  dotninions,  were 
astonishing  the  world,  and  were,  together  with  their  new  faith, 
pretensions,  and  systems,  the  subject,  every  where,  of  contersation* 
The  guest  of  Constantioe  must,  during  his  captivity,  have  heard 
much  of  the  coarse  invectives  of  the  Saracens  against  the  Chriitian 
superstitmis,  for  it  was  the  &vouiite  topic  of  Arab  eloquence  and 
zeal,  on  their  first  irmptions;  and  that  his  conversation  and  present 
had  ieffects  of  this  sort  on  the  mind  of  Constantine  is  evident,  jfbt 
he  became  afterwards  determined  to  touch  no  books  but  the 
Grospels  and  Si.  Paul>  and  to  become  himself  a  teacher  of  opinions 
very  opposite  to  those  of  the  Grecian  hierarchy.  He  threw  away 
his  M anichean  library ;  he  exploded  and  rejected  many  of  ttie 
absurd  notions  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  therrt  to  abandon  their 
former  teachers  whom  they  had  most  venerated,  even  Manes  him^ 
self.     Bat  he  also  attacked  the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  church. 

Ha 

^  We  derive  this  account  from  Petras  870,  to  negotiate  for  an  exchange  of  pri*- 
Siculus,  who  went  from  the  emperor  Basil  soners.  See  his  Htstoria,  in  the  Bib.  Mag* 
the  Great,  to  the  Paulicians  in  Armenia,  in     Pat.  vol.  16,  pp.  814—825. 
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He  quitted  Mananalis  for  Gibossit,  and  lived  there  tveiity«4dven     €H  a9. 
years,  spreading  his  opinions  suround  ^. 

The  Grecian  emperor.hearing  of  his  progress,  sent  Simooni  one  of  ok  vatal 
his  courtiers^to  have  him  stoned^  and  his  disciples  dispersed.  The  an^y!'V 

issue  of  this  persecution^  was,  that  Simeon  himself  became  a  con*  ' "> 

vert,  and  three  years  afterwards  went  to  Cibossa,  and  became 
the  successor  to  Constantine  in  diffusing  his  obnoxious,  opinions; 
Justinian,  the  emperor,  better  known  for  his  jurispnudence  tbaa 
for  his  humanity^  ordered  all  these  heretics  to  be  seiaed  and 
burnt.  This  cruel  order  was  executed.  As  many  as  were  ascerf 
tained  and  ccmld  be  collected,  were  massed  together  iu  an  im^ 
iQiense  pile,  and  consumed,  excepting  Paulus,  an  Arabian  ^^  and  hm 
two  sons,  whom  he  had  carefially  imbued  with  his  opinions.  On9 
of  these  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  questioned  by  th^ 
patriarch,  ^  Why  he  denied  the  orthodox  faith  ?  why  he  did  not 
adoi^  the  venerated  cross  P-  why  he  did  not  worship  and  adore  the 
holy  mother  of  God?  why  he  did  not  partake' the  transubstan* 
tiated  eucharistP  why  he  abandoned  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church?^  Escaping  from  the  patriarch,  he  went  to  Epiparis,  and, 
jCoUecting  all  those  who  were  of  the  same  opinions  with  himself, 
fled  to  Mananalis,  their  metropohs,  then  in  the  power  of  the 
Sprracens,  and  under  their  protection  lived  and  flourished  abov9 
thirty  years  ^\  His  disciples  not  only  increased  there  under  th^ 
name  of  PauHcians,  but  spread  into  Phrygia  and  other  parts  ^^ 
The  iraperia}  government  fiercely  persecuted  them  in  its  own 
dominions  ^^;  and  the  empress  Theodora  b  declared  by  her 
friend^  to  have  extirpated  100,000  of  these  people,  ^  hy  thm 
fiword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames  ^V  jn 

.    ^  Petms  SicoliiSy  pp.  Sso,  Sat.  as  a  reproach,  Uiat  many  of  tkem  wen| 

.  I  ^  Prater  Paulttm  ^piondMn  geotrt  ArAmu  tprang  Aom  SaraeeiM^  <<  «  Saraesnis  geaus 

ftU  Sic.  p.  821.  imex^"  lb« 

V  Pet,, Sic.  p.  8aa.  »  Pet.  Sk.  804* 

^  Feu  Sk.  Baa^t  was  urgjed  to  them  ^  Gibb.  Hvt.  vol.$«  ^•54^  hSV* 
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'The    great  instrument   of  their  multiplication  wad  '  stiil  the 
Gospeld.  It  was  by  putting  these  into  the  bands  of  Sergtos,  after- 


PART 

ir. 


SMOLAVIK' 


jtELKiioN  iH  wards  one  of  the  great  propagators  of.  their  opinions^  that  an 'aged 
woman  converted  him  ^^.  The  importance  of  his  conversion  Wie  may 
estimate  by  reading,  that  for  thirty-four  years  -  he<  occupied  himself 
](n  spreading  his  new  evangelical  truths  through 'cnrery.^iajy' and- pnt- 
vince  he  could  reach  ^^  His  efforts  were  so  successfiil^  tfhat  he  ims 
iJiought'to  be  the  precursor  of  Aixti-Chriiirt:,  and  to  be  pioduiing 
Hie  great  J  apostasy  foretold  by  St.  Paul  *^.  The  murders  encou*- 
Tttged  by  Theodora  roused  the  surviving  Paulicians'^to  mom  's*em 
resistance.  Garbeas  extended  the  region  of  their  iresidence^  built 
Tephrice,  near  the  mountains  of  Trebizond^  and  vnth  the  aid  of 
the  I  Saracens  maintained  a  fierce  war  with  the  iGredyanj  emperors^ 
w^hich  his  successor  continued  *^*  But  their  minute  history  need 
iit9t  be;  pursued.  It  is  agreed  by  the  best  historians,  that  they 
Tvere  transplanted  into  .Thrace  **,  that  they  penetrated  BulgaJria*^ 

that 


Paulicians 
emigrate  to 
Europe. 


/  ••So'8«3^  their  ^erce  *  enemy/  Petnis 
•SifoUiss  ^^  She,  diaboli  sectatrix,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  young  man :  '  I  hear,  sir,  that 
you  excel  in  literature  and  erudition,  and  are 
besides  ip  every  respect  a  goud  naan ;  tell  me 
thefii  why  do  you  not  read  the  sacred  Gospels?^ 
tie  answered,  *  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  pro- 
f«ine  persons  to  read,  them,  but  for  priests 
only.*  '  Not  so,'  she  replied  ;  *  there  is  no 
acceptation  of  persons  with  God  ;  he  wishes* 
tbfttall  m$n  sbuuld  be  saved,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  your  priests, 
because  they  adulterate  the  word  of  God,  do 
jiQt  read  all  to  you/  &c.  She  then.repeated 
to  him  Various  passages;  he  took  the  Gos* 
pels,  examined  them;  ^  Evangelii  codicem 
evolvit,'  and  became  a  Paulician.**  Pet.  Sic. 

''*  His'own  words '  are,' '*  From  tho  East 
to  ths  West,  and  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  have  I  bead  proclaisiiuig -  the  -Gosi^el, 
and  labouring  on  my  knees."  Pet.  Sic.Sas'. 


^  PetniSf  with  the*  usual  acerbity  «Dd  ibUy 
of  all  political  and  .religioas  c^ntrover^^ 
and  iroai  which  the  literary  mind  has  not 
yet  emancipated  itself,  not  ofily  menCiens 
this  absurd  charge,  but  also  calls  him  the 
lupus  sub  ovina  pelle ;  the  diaboli  maxifiaus 
propugniitor;  th^  virtutum  fraudakntus  simu* 
lator;  the  inimicus.  crucis  Christi;  the  of 
impietatis ;  the  Christi  osor ;  nequitias  arcjiii- 
tecta;,&jc.  Pet.  Sic.  82a,  823,  804.  Ail  which 
epithets  have  only  one  meanii^^^thai  hi 
taught  with  great  effect. 

"  Pet.  Sic.  8^5.    Gibb,<  pp,  S^S,  5^. 

«  Gibb.  pp.  630r-M3^  - 

^  Pet.  Sic.  p.  814.— rOn  tiiese  Paulicaaos 
the  English  reader  may  reftr  to  'Mosheim's 
Eccl.  Hist.  voL  s.  pp.  185  ^  369.  .4^  • 
Coote's  ed. ;  and  J^nesls  Utstofy  of  the  \Val- 
dmses,  pp.377 — aSo.  Ifeelle6stiiffi0allytli«n 
Mr.  Jones  does,  in  believing  thattbetPeuiUeiftns 
had  many  abanrd  aa  well  as  valuable  opiwiis, 
because  such  was  the  characterof  theage^ 
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that 'they  were  introduced  into  Italy  a»d  France,  and,  uttder 
th^  vanoua  names  cf  Albigenaes,  Waldenses,  and  others,  wbid|  Wd 
aw  now  to  conifer,  spread  through  Europe ^^  It  was  in. the 
eleventh:  eentury  that,  being  again  attacked  in  Thraoe,  they 
migrated  into  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany  ^.  Their  pro- 
gress^ conduct,  and  opinions  here,  have  been  fully  described  by 
their  new  papal  opponents. 

vlt  was  about  the  year  1150*^,  that  several  parts  of  the  Conti-- 
nent  had  :  become' pervaded  by  men,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  axMl 
laborious  classes  of  life  ^,  who  were  forming  themselves,  into  little' 
rdagioTKi'  ^bommunities,  distinct  from  the  estabhshed  Catholic 
church*',  and  who  had  the  Scriptures  with  them  in  their  verna- 
cular ^•laaguages*^  and  were  intently  and  critically  comparing^ 
the -tenetsy  system,  and  conduct  of  the  papal  clergy,  with  the 
/  c  ;    :    .     1  .        .  precepts 


1150. 

Albigenses ; 
W  aide  uses; 
Cathariy  &c. 


*•  Mariana  says,  that  a  writer,  *  clarus 
tniditioae,'  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Albi- 
genses entered  France  out  of  Spain.  Mag. 
Bib.  Vdl.  4:  parsa.  p.  581.  He  states,  that 
itmrdMtnnet^ifKrvaded  part  of  ^pab,  and 
irere  taught  at  Leon.  lb.  It  ifi  net  unhkely 
that  as  the  Paoliciaus  bad  been  nursed  among 
IlielSaracens  in  Asia,  some  of  their  emigra- 
tioiis  took  shelter  in  Saracen  Spain. 
'    •'See  Mosheira,  p.  580. 

.  *^  Eckbert,  ^ha  flourished  in  1160,  tells 
the  bishop  of  Cologne,  that'the  Cathari  were 
frequently  aiet  in  his  diociese.  He  adds,  that 
>hen'  he  Mt&s  camon  at  Bonn,  he  often  dis- 
pute^  with  them.  See  his  Dedic.  to  his  Ser- 
mones,  4  Mag,  Bib.  pars  a,  p.  78. 

"  Beiner,  whoJ,;wrotefm.  the  thirteenth 
centtrry,  and  kad  b^en-^ne^  o£  their  fraternityi 
TemarkA'of  themi  "Vivunt  de  labore,  ut 
tiplfices ;  do^toves  etium  ipsorum  siftit  sutofcs 
et  textorcs,""  Cdntr.  Wald.  c.  7.  p.  765.— 
^Keltiak^s  this  Aeir  reproach,  **  We  have 
j)hf)^o^liei-s^  literati  and  princes;  they  only 
yatipieve^^  et   opifici;  'mulie):es    et   idiots/' 

Ib.74>     '■ 


••  Eckbert  states,  that  they  declared  the 
true  faith  and  worship  of  Christ  was  to 
be  found  "  no  where  but  in  tbeir  conven- 
'  tides,  which  tliey  held  in  cellars  and*  weaving 
manufactories,  and  in  subterraneous  piace$ 
of  this  sort."  p.  79* 

^  Reiner  adduces,  as  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  their  progress,  that  they  had  trans- 
lated the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  their 
vulgar  tongue.  "  I  have  seen,"  adds  he,  **  a 
rustic,  who  could  repeat "  all  Job  word  by 
word,  and  many  who  knew  perfectly  the  New  ' 
Testament."  p.  747. — It  was  their  reproach 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  ^'  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
doctor  among  you,  who  knows  by  heart  thrfei 
chapters  together  of  the  New  Testament  j 
but  we  have  scarcely  any  naan  or  woman, 
who  cannot  repeat  it  in  their  own  ian* 
guage."  766. 

*  Reiner  describes  these  comparison^, 
'p.  766. — They  even  attended  the  churches 
and  heard  the  sermons,  but  it  was  to  criticise 
the  preacher  afterwards,  p.  765, 
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PART    precepts  and  instructions  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.    Thejr 
were  universally  diffused  '^.    In  France  they  were  called  WeaverSj 

BELieiov  IK  Poor  of  Lyons,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses ;  in  Flanders,  Piphles; 

ENGLAWD,  ^^^  —  Germany,  Cathari^*.  They  were  at  Bonn,  and  in  tti^ 
diocese  of  Cologne ;  they  abounded  near  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ; 
they  were  greatly  diffused  through  Provence  and  in  Tholouse;  they 
existed  in  Spain ;  and  had  spread  through  Lombardy  to  Padua 
and  Florence,  and  some  had  even  entered  Naples  ^.  They  were 
distinguished  for  their  missionary  spirit,  and  the  caution  wttk 
which  they  pursued  it.  They  particularly  studied  to  interest 
the  great.  One  of  their  own  fraternity^  who  had  left  them,  thua 
describes  their  exertions :  ^^  They  shew  some  merchandises,  As 
rings  or  robes,  to  lords  and  ladies,  to  buy.  If  they  sell  these,  and 
are  asked,  '  Have  you  any  more  to  sellP^  the  answer  is,  ^  I  have 
fiir  more  precious  jewels  than  those,  which  I  will  give  you  if  you 
will  keep  me  secure,  and  not  betray  me  to  the  clergy/  Safety 
being  promised,  *  I  have  a  gem  shining  from  God,  by  which  man 
may  kn6w  God ;  I  have  another  so  radiant,  that  it  kindles  the 
love  of  God  in  the  heart  that  possesses  it.'  The  travelling  mei^^ 
chant  then  read  some  interesting  chapter  out  of  his  vernacular 
gospels,  and  if  he  found  his  auditors  pleased,  he  turned  to  the 
denunciations,  *  Wo  unto  you  who  devour  widows  houses,'  &cl 
To  the  question,  To  whom  must  diese  menaceis  be  appUed  ?  the 
answer  was,  *  To  the  monks  and  clergy**/'' 

The  morals  of  these  reformers  are  interestingly  described: 
"  They  are  steady,  and^modest  in  their  manners ;  they  have  nd 
ostentation  in   tiieir  dress ;    they  neither  use  rich,  nor  sordid 

apparel ; 

"  So  says  Eckbert,  in  1160:   **  Ita  per  dria,  Piphles ;  Gallia,  Texerant,  ab  usu  tex- 

amnei  terras  muluplicati  sunt,   at  grande  endi  appellant  £ckb»  79. 

periculum  patiatnr  ecdesia  I>ei,  a  venemo  *  R«iiier|  p.  748. 

pt ssimo  quod  wutique  adTersai  tarn  offen-  ^  We  derive  this  picture  from  Reiner,  c.  S. 

dont"  p.  79,  -  p.  7W;    who  says  of  himself,  Ego  frfttejr 

"  Hos  nostra  GeruMttia,  Cathafos ;  FlaiH  Rinhems  olim  heresiarcha.  p.  746* 
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apparel;   they    decline  commerce,  froni  their   aversion  to   hB$i    CHAfi 
<»at^s,    and  fraud,  but  live  by  liie  labcMir  of  their  baods ;  they 
do  not  ama^  wealth,  but  are  conteixted  with  necessaries ;  tbey  are  <»m  pavai;^ 
cjhaste,  especially  those  of  Lyons,   and  temperate ;  they  do  not  axTtt^* 

frequent  taverns,  nor  dances,  nor  other  vanities ;  they  refrain  froni  ' ^ ' 

anger ; .  they  are  always  working,  leaniing,  or  teaching  ^/' 

Hieir  in^mal  government  consisted  of  a  bishop^  an  elder  moA 
a  younger  son,  and  deacons.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the 
elder  scm  succeeded  him,  aad  the  younger  was  advanced  to  bd> 
the  elder.  At  a  general  ass^nbly  a  new  younger  son  was  ebMedu 
Their  bi^op  took  the  lead  in  the  imposition  of  hwKk,  breaking 
the  bread,  and  .beginning  to  pray;  or  if  he  were  abeeixt,  the  eldef* 
<Hr  the  younger  presided.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  two  sons  to  visit 
all  the  flock  in  their  juiisdiction.  The  deacons  heard  cttties$ion^ 
of  venial  sins  once  a  month,  gave  absolutions,  -aind  .eppoifitect 
the  penaiices  of  three  days  listing,  or  a  hundred  geiQufleKions  ^.  . 
•  Their  opinions  betray  that  mixture  of  improving  trbda  and  o«h 
tijnued  absurdity,  which  wm  the  unavoidable  charactec  f^th^.minii]^ 
at  that  period.  They  diacredked  purgatory  ^ ;  they  declared  the^ 
pope  to  be  the  head  of  errors ;  and  his  church,  &om  its  wo.rkU5^ 
pomp,  to  be  the  scarlet  woman  in  the  Revelation ;  they  <»iled 
him  and  his  bishops  homicides,  from  the  wars  they  excited  ^^^  and 
despised  his  excommunications.  They  taught,  that  bid|op#.  aad 
abbots  ought  not  to  have  royal  privileges.;  and  that  it  was  ai» 
evil  to  found  aad  endow  monastenes  and  churches.  They  c<>n- 
temned  councils.  They  reprobated  exoFCuM&s,  pubtic  penanices^ 
especially,. of  women;    clerical  celibacy,   extreme    unction,  .the 

monastic 

-  .t 

••  Reiner,  c.  7.  p.  765.  •  Reiner,  750.--"  Qood  Ftp*  mU  cftpv^. 

'  ^  lb.  €.6.  p.  75^..  omniuin  errarinp-^nod  Ronapa  ecdwia  sii, 

"  ^'  S^cttodus  iiU  error,  quod-Dem  buUi  ttMretrix  in  Apocalypn  fovpter.  anptr^^iJMft 

infert  pcenam  purgatoriam  qoam  penitus  asse  omatom— <2««d  Papa  et  omaes  epi^c^  aval 

negant."  p. 767»  liaa«id» pf p|S?r l^ftu. .»^              hIi  •*  • 
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Lto  htb  £ftUm^  whkk  couU  not  be  proved-  igrom  the'  >Bifatei<  ' -Iliey. 


EN«i»Ai^    :th0  kgeiids '^ainl  Telics-of  saints^  and  their  ean<mizatiK^;4'tigih, 


MITX* 


(oad  irorshif).  ^  The  numefrous  holidays  of  the  Cvoholic  "dy«ilM» 
iAheirholy^afea,  ivax  candles,  consecurated. cHl^ in^eiber^  gf^lkSl 
^rattittHitS4  processions,  pilgrimages,  and  otheD'^supersthtttpi}  &^ 
had  in  abhorrence.   All  images  and  pictures  used  ia^worililpv^4^ 
<Hlecltf ed  to  he  idolatry.   They  thooght  it'betlvrfkM^.fted'^ctae^ory 
^iiian:ft:o^  adorn,  the  cfanrches;  and  they  ^  vifnta(nkh/Ct>''dsa6AP^El^ 
.^theJholy  Sciiptures  had  the  sameef&meymhtmrtrui^i^aj^ 
the  veniacuhir  tongue,  as  they  possessed  in  their  LtiHiti  ibhii  ^y-'^i^ 
:    If  riiey  had  confined  their  corrective  opinions  tO'^th^  ^pi^^ 
^tiie.pvpal  hierarchy  could  not  have  withtoodd  tfaeii^  attti^s^  th^it 
doppeal  to^. the  re«on  of  mnnkind,  wboid  .hare  liecni  eoftet^^V&'aiiH 
^renstible,  and  the  Protestant  Re&rmation  Mrdi»ld  ^hiktie  didtktf- 
^uished.tibe  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centary,  a»  it  i^ePiitiaiMd  in^ 
itahzdd'.tbe  sixteenth.     But  these  judt  and  utefisA  >  l!^ling^*' th«f 
combined  with  other  tenets  and  systems,  which  they  had^iftlie* 
xtted.\fioBi   their  Paulicianancestors,  w 'absurd,   at)di>in"'fKtrt5 
OBorepemicious^  than  the  follies  they  attacked^, »  And  4ieilce  Ik 
iwcame  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  that  Vhiey'^hb^d 
^themselvea.  undergo  a  discipline  which  w^rakl.  separat^^th^  ittvfaf- 
^able  truths  they  had  discovered  and  diffiised,  from  the  delete- 
rious mistakes  to  which  they  were  as  much  attachjed*  JThf^  ^W^f 
of  the  hierarchy,  whose  downfal  they  projected,  waa  p^mitted'  fti 

•  ''Jfteii]er^74S— 75a.— Theyalsodeclaimtd         <•  The  fullest  aceonnt  of  1btf>  BdiCSiA 

against  the  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  errors  is  given  by  PetPWsSieahfS,  pi  814^8^. 

the  saints,  and  asserted  that  God  alone  Was  They  had  commenced  ^rom  the^MafifcHees, 

to  be  adored,  pp.  788—790.     One  of  their  whom  St  Cyril  Hierosolym.deseribtey^pera^ 

cbiefautfaorswasJohnof  Lyons, ''their great  pp»  56-— 61. 
heresiarch/l  says  Reiner,  <*  from  whose  large  ^ 

book  I  have  cxtrajcted  these  errors/'  .p.  763,  "  1    ,i  o '/ 
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be  die  in^tnimeDt  o#  their  knpioveiiiBiit.    Their  p«Myeiily"*M   chA'P. 
iinterrupted). their  mnnbers  dimimsbed,  aod  tlie  flurviv<H»  seaMered 
by  an.i^KiiiBBable  peiseoQtioii.     Their  good  opUBooi  were  fltftad,  owrATAt 
during  their  sufferings^  from  their  errors ;  and  grew  up  id  other 
.flQik  to  a  . fruitful  and  noble  harvest^  which  has  at  kut  fiUod 
<£urc|3fe  withpnrer.Christiaiuty^  a  more  inteUectnal  wofdnp^aad 
the  defiartiire^  every  day  accelerated,,  of  base  and  debiUCatk^ 
x8Upemtatioa»^S 

As  their  •  Pandician  ancestors  had  mcurred  the  hostilities  of  ^m 

iGrecian  hiemrahy,  :80  these  Albigenses  and   Waldenses  had  to 

-eaduBie  a  persecutioii  as  ferocious  frcHa  the  Roman  pontiff.    In  the 

cruel  idtack  which  nearly  destroyed  them  in  France,  the  Ejiglish 

naticm  had!  acted,  a  peculiar  port.     The  crusade  was  commanded 

hy  our  Simon*  de.  Montfort,  .and  a  large  portion  o£  the  warlike 

-:]pissiQi]Kaiies  weee  Bnglishmen  ^'. .   But  that  this  merciless  massacre 

.neither  intimidated  nor  preserved  Elngland  from  aa  imtisitioa  of 

juaity  of  .fthfiiE  heresies,  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowii^  ohaplen     It 

is.   notiiimprobable  that    some  of  d)e    Albigeases  visited   ow 

island^*.. 

The  dispersion  of  this  people  had  an  important  opesation  on 
-the  mindiOf  Eunt^^.  It  was  in  France  that  they  were  so 
^Atilessly  sMssaored*  But  we  know  that  they  were  also  at  that; 
Umfi  at  Viterbo>  Verona^  and  in  Hungary  ^,  as  well  as  at  Cologne, 


^>  The  ciiiioexioa  between  the  Paulicians,  the  castle  at  Bedfonl  agjun^t  the  regency 

yfMtm^^^^  Pwteatait lefciiQers,  hat  ol  Henry  III. 

been   discnsaed  vituperativelj  by  die  jeeuit  ^  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy^ 

•'Oretser,    Piolegbm.  ap.  Mag.  Kb.    voL  4.  has  ably  stated>  though  not  from  original 

J^  7tt^   oMUe  eandidljr  by  lioeheiin ;  and  sources,  yet  from  authorities  which,  as  far 

noliGedbyGibhQ$KO.^]^f»p.534 — ^536.  as  I  have  examined,  I  have   foond  to  cof^ 

?.  Sea  i>et  vol.  oi  this  Uist.  p.  368.  lespend  with  them*  the  more  detaikd  histpQf 

«,  ^.(Xhat  eoojigrvUs   at   this  period  came  of  these  interestiug  people. 

from  Avignon  to  England,  we  have  an  instance  .     ^  See   Innocent  the  Third's  letters,  for- 

.  in  the  Falcasins,  or  Fawkes,  who  defended  bidding  the  magistrates  ^t  Vit«rbo  to  feyoQir 

Vol,  II  3D                          htifttit$$ 
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P  AHT     in  Flanders,  and  Bohemia.     This  murderous  crtisade  against  them 
^  in  France  occurred  in  the  year  1210.     But  so  far  wais  this  from 

EELiGioN  IN  ertrnguishixig  them,   that   we   find  it  aftarwards  declared,   that 
ENGLAND,     ^j  -^  ^  ^|^  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Provence,  and  in  other  king- 
doms and  states,  there  are  more  schools  of  heretics  than  theolo- 
gians, and  many  auditors  who  publicly  dispate  and  convoke  the 
people  to    solemn  disputations.     They  preach  in  the  forimi,  in 
houses,  and  in  fields.  None  dare  hinder  them,  from  t^e  power  and 
iniiltitude  of  their  supporters  ^/'     We  have  an  instance  of  theiij 
emigrating  from  Montpellier  to  Metz;  and  that  the  bishop  could 
hot  disturb  them  in  this  latter  city,  because  its  great  men  pro- 
jected them^.    The  author  "^o  mentions  this  feet,  adds,  that 
the  opmibhs  so  rapidly  sprettd  as  to  infect  a  thousand  cities,  and 
A^,  if  the  swords  of  the  faithful  had  not  repressed  them,  they 
Vonld  have  corrupted  all  Europe.  As  he  wrote  while  die  persecu^ 
tioh  raged,  he  thought  it  would  annihilate  them.     The  universal 
diffiision  of  their  spirit  and  purified  doctrines  afterwards,  proves 
ttiat  his  first  estiraiite  of  their  prevalence  was  formed  with   more 
judgment,  than  his  prediction  of  their  destruction. 

It  may  *hb  thought  strange  tlmt  qpinions  so  valuable  as  those  of 
HJie  WaldfeniSes,  should  have  sprung  from-  a  litde  corner  of  Arme- 
iria,  and  in  the  mind  of  a  Manichaean.     But,  if  we  reflect,  we 

shall 

^heretics ;  ordering  the  bishop  of  Verona  to  exclaimed,  '  I  see  among  you  two  ministers 

examine  if  those  accused  of   heresy  were  of  the  devil,  there  they  are/  shewing  thetxx 

^Qilty ;  and  teqnesting  the  king  of  Hungary  mth  his  fingter;  *-mko  wevtcoodMiiaed  for 

to  expel  heretics — in  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  heresy  in  my  presenee^  is  Montpellier,  ^dl 

13th  Cent.  driven  out  of  it.'    They  left  the  church,  and 

**  Rein'er,  ap.  Mag.Bib.PM.  V0I.4.  psffs-t.  fei  grdat  multitude  gatherad  round  ikemy  lo 

T«  y*^*  whom  they  ppeached."     He  ssya,  the  bishop 

^  C^sarhls  Hersterbacetifcrs,  who  lived  at  could  not  use  violence  against  them,  because 

l!he  titne  of  the  great  persecution,  and  -de-  they  were  protected  by  some  great  man  of 

scribes  it,  thus  mentions  the  origin  of  i^  the  city,  whom  he  had  offended^  by  having 

heresy  at  Metz.  He  says  it  arose  hoc  modo :  excommunicated  one  of  their  relatioBS  for 

**  As  the  bishop  was  preaching  in  the  church,  usury.     They  sowed  the  nsfw  optmoDS  Ihmm* 

seeing  two  men  standing  in  the  crowd,  he  Ces.  HersU  de  Wald.  p.  229. 
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ahall  perceive  that' it  wad  more  natural  that  thej  should  begin  ia    ohaf« 
an  outcast  s6ct,  on  the  borders  of  Mohamedanism,  than  in  the 

.  ...  .  ATTACKS 

Grecian   established   church.     The   individuals  educated  in  that  on  fafal 
church,  would  from  their  infancy  be  so  imbued  with  all  its  habits,  akity. 
feelings,  and  reasonings,  that  they  would  tiiink  in  no  other  train.  '       ''"""' 
Nor  had  they  the  opportunity.  We  find  from  Petros  Siculus,  that 
it  was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a  profane  thing,  that  any 
layman  should  read  the  Scriptures;  and  therefore  Sergius  was  ait 
firs(t  averse  to  consult  them.     But  it  was  the  comparison  of  tha 
Scriptures  with  the  system  of  the  Grecian  hierarchy,  which  could 
alone  check  the  imposing  effects  of  habit,  instruction,  and  worldly 
greatness.     Yet  if  the  Grecian  priesthood  were  the  persons  who 
only  had  the  power  of  making  this  comparison,  they  were  also 
the  most  interested  not  to  mark  the  contrast;  and  from  their  mo9l 
venerated    prepossessions,    and   from   the    personal    consequence 
which  they  derived  from  the  prevailing  system,  they  were  the  lea^t 
disposed  to  indulge  criticisms,  which  \rould  depreciate  their  know- 
ledge and  diminish  their  influence.  Nor  was  the  mere  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  altogether  sufficient.   The  mind  springs  up^  rapidlj 
in  its   improvements,  but  it  needs  a  beginning  impulse.     The 
censures   of  the   Mussulman   zealots   were  precisely  adapted  to 
furnish  the  incipient  suggestions.    The  Arabian  preachers  and  the 
Grecian  hierarchy  were  at  essential  warfare  with  each  other:  and 
in  Syria,  as  Islamism  was  there  triumphant,  its  criticisms  would 
be  most  known.  Hence,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  a  Christian, 
who  had  resided  in  Syria  as  a  captive  among  the  Mohamedans^ 
ahould  be  the  agent  to  rouse  the  mind  of  CJopstantine  to  new  reason* 
ing  on  Christianity.   As  an  individual  of  a  discountenanced  sect, 
he  would  be  prone  to  hear  with  attention  whatever  depreciated  the 
established  hierarchy.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this  conversation! 
Ins  guest  presented  him  with  a  thing  so  rare  and  little  known,  as 

3  D  2  a  manu« 
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rA  Wf  ^  a'riiaritiiierfpt  of  thetJbsp^ij;  a' nev^  ft^ltt  of  HiteWlidg^  was  *iMkieiily 
.  •  .r,,6ti^ilfea  to  hii  excited' mkid.  No  seed'InU  ^row, -teilfeW  sirwb  4« 
MLioj^oir  iir^  proper  ground.  -The  mind  of  Constantine  wa3  of  that  descdi^CMu. 
''^wV''  ^^^  ^  declaimed  by  his  eneiii jr,  that  hfc  derot^d '  hirasetf » xtfaoiiy  4a 
tif^^Pdrtisial  of  the  Seriptui^s/  and  tha«  he  Afew  ofi^  tbe' absuitit^ 
ti^' taught  1)7  IM^nes,  as  well  as  awakttt^d  hiiMelftO'^^hieiWiiio- 
*   :  \  ;'^ei*6rsoF  Aees^  aJl  th^  di*(5«ft wahttds 

;  'h^  tdrifctfnrAd,  tht?  reiuk  would  not  have  taktoplace;  -  Hi««6etfeu« 
^rlHft^fWding'^'^hfe  obscure  and  'humble -dw^Uiw^y  I'tttobWitoiMLTthe 
Sfei^iies  t^o  irtpf  andtembition}  the  visil  frtt6K*a^%fttv«lleR*hi^fhad 
jtist  quitted "^Mdhamfedan  servitude;  the  Wdd«tj  |M^tiisd''atrithat* 
juhctUf^  6P the  Scriptures ;  the  possession  of  suflGlcfetifr  itiitt^lefttual 
ability';  atttt  the  depression  of  the  power  of  tfce'Gr^k*hiW«reliy^^ 
the  ittaldkisl^ftheSairacens  ;  wfere  alt  incidettts  n^c^ssary^^tt}  ^cx^^ 
dde;  h^6 1  Cfbnutantifte^  cookl  Mmself  attain  to  a  petteptimf  df  hi&^ 
new  b{^ihi6n!^;  tit  dould  afterwards  safely  ehi^h  en^d' impart  th^r 
But^ '  sUJcordifig  i  to  the  reasbhing  expressed  iti'the  prec^if^  iDhaptST; 
the '  iUtiminat^dnr  6f  liis  mind,  send  of  thoe^e  ^  •  wl^^tti  hi  /^lOifMM^' 
cdold  bnVy  be  partial.  ^Uch  darkness*  kni'etfi^fAuivhsv&^dtcMi^ 
panied  it;  This  is  stated  td  have  been  'the  fetot.  Th«  S^uliciaiiB 
rfs  Well  as'  the'Waldenses  taught  great ' absurdifties,  t»»  W4#  ^te 
ihestiraableHruths^;  and  therefore,- though  they  ^dr^  indreasf^d  ttnd 
spread  around,  they  were  also  allowed  to  be  persecuted,  till  they 
had  rbused  or  created  wiser  men  in  othw  «out(tri6s,  wbot^  arbatt- 
doning  their  mistakes,  improved  and  circulated  all  their  Jusf 
reasdnitig  and  valuable  discoveries.  >  ..^  <;     t 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Constantiiie,  in  3exgiuS||  an4  in  the 
Waldehses,  the  great  instrument  of' human  improvemeBt  wastbo 
posj^ssion  B^d  the  circulation  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures,  i  11^4 
shall  find  the  Same- result  in  the  history  of  Wickliflfe.  The*  diti 
^uragement  of  their  perusal  was  necessary  to  the^msdhtenajibe 

of 
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ti«ialDifed- wd'^plioed;  and  moraj^  r^g^ni  9p4  ratioqal  ipi^t^  ,         *"' 

c  Itifcdwtrv  from  the:,writer»  of  thos?  times,  that  ^  the ; twelfth ]A^i^-^ 

c»itoJfyiielo<s»diialtb«iflgh,  th^WLterijal  fabric  of  the  church  a^emcidf'       """"^ 

toibe.fii^y«fCoiiSf<Ud9tedi  opposing  opimonaof  all  sorts  w^ea^a^,^ 

;««hidb.n9f«ir9,iipev^n|$.tQ  uod^rrame  it.    The  doubting  mipd.wiU^  Progress  of 

xuAt»\wwfi  limit;  its  iQ}«bn4Qt  on  r6ligio^ ;  it  tends  in  jftmy  tfi  b^jfrom  tL' 

thdd?yffi^osiUifprf  tb«  iBpiourean.    In  the  days  of  Ansehn,  atheiijTO^  *^^  centmy. 

%teajt»jf«ig^fo^;f«*%bU^^   itself  by  metaphysical  subtleties^  .Hi?. 

fmiidi^wlM^iSW^  t^  .evil  isipreading,  and  knew  his  ^pov.ers,  ur^d 

him]tQll?wtfv»^»««isw#r.  the  new  objections*®^ .  In  every  ag^this. 

t^  hiQim^li[^99fi9^^y9ihec9mi^f  as  every  age^  atteuniog  new  ^qbw- 

ledgia^  p)aQ9f('i^$hoMght^  io  i^ew  combinatipns^ .  so  the  suggjBsldona 

o£riiv$Iigi(QO  firoqi  .time  to.  time  appear  associated  with  tjl;L9,mp3t 

mfidjarnipli^Uc^oipbj^^iaAdiPWM^J^  e|3cpuater.^d  with  fresh  rea3onii;»g^ 

d^i^'fr^mnbe  4^0jSOU?ce-     It  13  therefore  an  important  benefiti 

t;flj»wifllyniwbuney#fl  an  infcfflligent.  individual  arises,  who  can  com*. 

bil»3*be)/srfc9fcb»u*l¥i.o^r Theism  and  of  Christianity,  with  the, 

^N^dot^  i;liOwle^$  and  larger  reasoning  with  which  his  contem-*^ 

peraifiet  a«e  ,fiM«^iliar.  Anselm  performed  this  task  in  the  twelfth! 

4exA\nyt%iMQW[  Pajley  haj^  done  in  the  eighteenth.    The  Schoolr^ 

y:d\   -in  .\*i  -  .••  '-* ,   •       •  .mei^ 

-/tiAJ^lm'lip>^R'.)*«M9n^gHiiQi<^SoBie  which  I  am  accustomed  to  give  to  thosft; 

hrethreD  ha^^  often  studiously  prayed  xiie  to  who  inquire.  They  desire  this,  not  that  they 

sta'tel'some  ilTmy  tn'editatlotis  'bn  ttie  essence  may  get  to  faith  by  reason,  but  that  they 

of.  the  Deity,  and  my  other  reasonings  con-  .  may  delight  themselves  by  understanding  and 

netted  therewith.''    In  his  Prosologion,  he-  comprehending  the  things .  which  they  oe- 

remarks,  tlia?  his'  fe/meV  '^orit*  had  occa-  lieve,  and  be  ready  to  give  a  satisfactory 

tt^gfid-ihif  ftimdsr'^cvrepiNiiqitaevoliier,  wsmex  to  those  who  require  a  reason  for 

what  they  believe."  Anselmi  Opera,  p.  43* 


4yin  his  Cur  Deiu  homo,  he  says,  "I 

iave  been  often '  atxiously'  dsked  by  many,  ^  His  M onologiom  begins  with  arguing, 

l>el^>  l^j.^brds,^  )Jt^nl,  tbat  1  should  that  '' Tber«  is  a  certain  best,  greatest  and- 

commit  to  writing  th^  reasons  of  our  faith,  supreme  Being."  And  be  pursues  his  theme 
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.PART     taen  revived  the  discussion;   but  Thomas   Aquinas,  and   others^ 
*^'        like  Duns  Scotus  from  the  British  Islands,  applied  their  Hercu* 

niSTORY  OF  ;  '       ^^ 

re;ligion  xm  lean  powers  to  defeat  it  on  this  mazy  ground. 

Repressed  in  metaphysics,  it  took  its  stand  on  the  commencing 
study  of  natural  philosophy.  Infidelity  is  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  human  mind,  which,  from  the  days  of  Paradise  to  our  own, 
has  never  wholly  left  it;  and,  till  our  knowledge  is  greatly  multi- 
plied, will  perhaps  not  be  universally  extinguished^-^because  it  is 
the  champion  of  matter  against  mind ;  of  body  against  spirit ;  of 
the  senses  against  the  reason;  of  passion  against  duty;  of  self- 
interest  against  self-government;  of  dissatisfaction  against  con- 
tent ;  of  the  present  against  the  future ;  of  the  little  that  is  known, 
against  all  that  is  unknown ;  of  our  limited  experience  against 
boundless  possibility.  The  truths  of  religion  are  objects  of  infe- 
rence, sensibility,  faith,  and  hope— but  not  of  sight  and  touch. 
Those  individuals  who  prefer  to  be  sceptical,  tend  to  believe  only 
what  they  know  by  sense,  and  forget  that  as  all  the  numerous 
facts  of  nature  that  are  now  known  to  the  enlightened,  were 
once  a  part  of  the  unknown ;  and  a^  all  our  present  knowledge 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  actually  existing  nature;  so  nothing  can 
be  more  inconsistent,  even  with  our  past  experience,  than  to  with- 
hold from  reason  its  power  of  just  inference ;  to  ccmfine  it  to  the 
material  world  or  to  visible  objects,  and  to  believe  only  as  far  as 
the  sight  has  reached.  But  every  age  has  had  this  tendency;  and 
wherever  it  prevails,  disbelief  of  religion,  social  unquietude  and 
individual  discomfort,  will  attend  it.  And  yet,  in  degraded  coun- 
tries, where. tyrannous  and  illiberal  superstition  reigns,  even  infide- 
lity becomes  an  instrument  of  good.     It  has  oGxn  burst  those 

bonds, 

very  ftbly,  aecording  to  thi  feshioimble  style     mode  of  reasoning  was  thta  most  esteeme^p 
aud  ideas  of  that  day  ;  but  very  much  in  the     and  indostriously  imitated, 
manner  of  the  Arabian  theosophists,  whose 
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bonds,  which  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  miule  others  submit  to.    It     chap. 
has  operated  like  a  pioneer,  to  clear  the  why  for  better  regulated        '^•' 

/»n  Ai  ••  1  •!    ATTACKS 

reason  to  rollow.  And  as  superstition  ever  tends  to  revive,  anq  ok  papal 
will  always  find  many  w^orldly  interests  and  passioas,  as  well  as  ^'**^"^^" 
much  credulous  simplicity,  to  support  it,  it  is  not  clear  that 
unbelief  has  yet  ceased  to  be  serviceable.  Indeed  it  cannot  fail 
to  continue  while  superstition  lasts.  In  every  age,  superstition  has 
been  the  chief  parent  of  infidelity,  and  is  peculiarly  prolific  of 
producing  it  in  the  more  enlightened  periods.  The  awakened  mind 
spurns  hnposture,  and  is  indignant  at  trick,  tyranny,  ignorance 
and  imbecility,  in  its  rulers  or  teachers.  Infidelity  and  superstition 
are  therefore  natural  combatants ;  coeval  in  birth^  always  contem- 
porary, and  destined  to  expire  together. 

We  find  from  Lucas  Tudensis  ^,  that  a  philosophical  book  was 
in  circulation  in  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled,  ^^  Perpendiculam 
Scieiitiarum,''  which,  from  his  anxiety  expressed  about  it,  had 
obviously  made  much  impression.  He  says  that  the  heretics,  who 
boast  of  the  name  of  natural  philosophers,  ascribe  to  nature  the 
daily  course  of  things ;  and  that  God  had  conferred  on  nature  the 
power  of  making  all  things ;  and  that  prayers  are  vain,  because 
nothing  can  happen  but  what  is  determined  by  nature,  therefore 
nature,  not  Divine  Providence,  made  them.  The  object  ot  these 
doctrines  cannot  be  mistaken;  nor  of  another,  derived  from  more 
ancient  times,  that  there  was  an  evil  power,  who  had  made  all 
visible  things  ^^  He  remarks,  that  the  Jews  were  then  encouraged 
by  the  princes  and  judges  to  express  their  opposing  opinions,^'. 

In  the  curious  little  book  of  Alanus,  against  Heretics  and  Wal- 

denses, 

^  U«.  tiottnsfaed  in  is^o.  if  aay  ooe,  led  by  acmI,  Iftappena  to  exasperate 

^  Lucas  Tud.  advers.  AU>ig.  i.3.  c.  ilc^.  one  of  tbeae  Jews,  he  is  puDished  for  it  as 

printed  in  Mmg.  Bib.  Padk.    vol.  4.  pars  3.  if  he  had  tfMicbed  the  eye  of  the  judge  of  the 

pp.  6gi,  69a.  city."  lb. 
*  Luc.  Tud.  c.  3.  p.  693»— He  adds,  "  And 
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denses^,  we  find  that  the  new  opinions  of  his  day  were  taking 
»*nai^so  unbowided,  that  if  tjieir  drculation  had'  nbtceased, 
mKuoiov  nr  idigiBii  might  have  been  ejcpunged  from  the  mind  df  Europe.  Ite 
:  '-  sv^s^  that  formerly,  vai^oas  heresies  apptored  at  difief^nt  pericK^s, 
.^^  and  t«ere  successively  condemned,  but  that  in  fais  tibi^  the  neV 
liereticB^  as  he  calls  them,  were  combining  ia^d  consolidating 
the  dd  and  new  errors  together,  making  onb'  vast'iddl^'oiit  of 
many  idols;  one  moi^ter  from  several.  He  recapiiulaves  -diesB  tieW 
c^nnioDSy  and  adds  his  answers :  they  embntce  all' 'the  ciriiuit,  and 
^ito  the  very  depths  of  scepticism  ^.  We^hfaiVfe'th*yafale  Tact  iri 
the  phiklsophical  o^inicms  repeatedly  enumeAt^  iAd'^cdhd^iHed,' 
in  the  thirteenth  Mid  fourteenth  centuries,  by*  th*;UirivfelrsSy  of 
Paris  ^..  We  find  a  nobleman  accused  by  a"  TroubaddUr;  of'bein]^ 
looted  by  some  of  diese  opinions  ^ ;  and  we  know  th6  'scsntimetitii 
jnpressed  by  ^  Alphonso,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  by  FVederic  tli 

tile  eo^ror  of  Germany,  though  this  latter  ehose' to  be  also  a 

. ' '    .-It 

Thes9 


peflsecutor  ^^ 

^  It  18  a  scarce  tract  He  adtlresaes  it  to 
bis  lord  the  bishop  of  'Montpellier. 
i  ^  Mj  Thai  di^rt  ere  t«o  authors  of  nature ; 
That  (he  evil  Being  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
world,  and  the  creator  of  our  bodies,  and 
tf  allr«mi«al  imd.wible  things;  That  there 
af  e  no  spiritual  beings  in  heaven ;  That  the 
soul  perishes  ^ith  the  body;  That  there 
%fill  be  no  resurrection;  That  the  Jewish 
law  was  given  by  the  malignant  Being,  &c.  &c. 
Alanus  adversus  Heret  pp,  1—83.  Reiner 
mentkins  others,  who  taught.  That  the  world 
,  wa^  eternal ;  That  it  was  not  created;  I'hat 
they  themselves  were  the  Trinity,  &c. ;  That 
there  would  be  no  future  judgment,  Sec. 
753—755. 

**  See  those  condemned  in  IS137,  ^^  ^^^g» 
Bib.  Pat.  vol.  4.  p.  917 — in  124b  &  1270, 
p.9a6— in  .1318,  p.  930--in  1340  to  1369, 
PP-WI--956. 


.!t 


••  Hggaas  ^U  fim  wl^p ,  ^^4  p^sf^,  txmi 
tions  of  him.  "  He  nas  neither  faith  in  God» 
Dorittth^lttW;  hi' nelrhir'Mli^veli  ih' 'ParJ 
dise,  nor  in  attotbtr.  life;  be  ,$^^- f^ 
nothing  remains  of  a  man  after  he  is  dead.* 
Hist.  Troob.  vol.  9.  p.  1 89.  ^ '     '     ' ' 

M      ■  .  •'      ...!  .  w/o,j 

"  This  Emperor's  edicts  against  those  h^ 
persecuted,  are  curious  Ibr  th^  Idng  ^atalogoeir 
of  the  names  of.  fk^  prescribed  m^\4t  vtM^ 
they  enumerate.  He  calls  them  in  one  edict, 
**  Gazaros,  P^tareil^os^  LeoAisttte,  ISp^Jdstas; 
Amaldistas,.Giircu|«^8^''  HDai^ei)^^ 
tarenos,  Speronistas,  Leonistas,  Arionistas, 
Circumcisos^  Pasfitiginos,  Joaepphny>€amVi 
censes,  Albaoenses^  Fnuiciaeoa,^  Beiqiaioltoy 
Comistas,  Waldeoses/ BrnigeBfiMU  Ooounia^ 
cellos,  Barrinos,  et  OrtolevM^iDotariUis  ik- 
aqua  ^ligra;"  in.  an^thM^ihsr^nanBa^thM^ 
**  Catharosy  PatarenoSf  PauperesdeLugduDOi 

Pana^ 
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w^o  J;nW/My®.  w?inJ»ined  sa»e.  =.  :I^(la«i^  w .  B^tptfur  .ta.tfat  It^^^cm    * 
tjp^jftjB^tljjjq^  .severity  Mcta  of  heTdti€&^\%yfhian:'  he  cquAjrAi^-- 

i^^esj^)  (^o(i^ouad,.^ii^  ,Ta^k  witli.iliie.Albigeiysw»,.«id  asdi •the  aii,tt. 
^rfil>  f?^rr^*b!^y  ^*s»4  them  indiscriminately  together^  tifc  ii  '  •  ' 
i^pf^^gilflQ^poj^r^,  to. fJA^tingui&h .  tb^.  different  classed.  :  Itis, siftcitifct 
V??FPflfJ^TJ*»  ,^^t  fr,9ffi )  l^fiO  t».  1300,.a  full  ^jentwry  before  Wiok«> 
V^^  ^ppe3i;ed9|tn|^Py,  with  new  feelings  and  views  of  renoning^ 
^^th^r<as^ff?j;th^ife[igiqn7Xl.'gene^  to  th^  prevailing  hietareh^ 
^^^iffM^kS  PUfffi  fuy^iz^iCouutriea  of  Europe  industriQiiidy  tanva 
\ati9g,  t^cnr  vpiqip  ^  tbecharch  itself;  freqwfently 

pa)Lr9pif^dTtl;)j,j.,^laftt'gr«^^M  persecuted  wherever  the  ^ctergy  had 
F*iw^i  ?f ;  W^JRg/Aftff  rpAaftP'  to  place, .  aa  danger  praised  ;  -  a^  ^  tins 
pl^nt^g{)l|t^ry^p|f}^gn^u&^m  the.  ftiry  of  ^e«  htetihiieb^^agaifist 
I^efpj,m9^,^^i(^}5  cigdctnprieieHtenaively.  Tbaifeit  >the«ipe»y  timid 
that  the  political  mechanism  of  the  papal  government  wasolife^  idbBl 
Complete,  the  mind  of  society  was  almost  every  where  affected  . 
by  ccMWt^ra^tiiigjiftricipleSi'wliose  increasing  opei^tion  could  not 
^ilto/ovi^fn^^^W  it4  JS^ligb^a  wa»  in.this  6ri8is,>a9  the  age  of 
WickMe  ^pprbached. — But  before  we  state  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  Kis  exertions^  it  will  elucidate  the  fall  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  sagacious  hierarchies  that  ever  swayed  mankind, 
ff  we.,revie»w,tii«  ,mpre  worldly  incidents,  which  in  our  own  Island 
0ontribti«6fd  t5o'accbmj)lish  the  wish  and  crown  the  efforts  of  the 
good  aj[)^  wLse»  who  laboured  to  separate  feith  from  superstition^ 


Mfd  piety^ffom  imposture. 

Pjnta^ooB/V .4^e;j  GretneProtiig.  Mag.  Bib;  qolfalio  nomine  se  vocant  Paoperes  dt  Log* 

^f^i  4i.>pa]ii  V  'pe'7<Mr« '  Ykf-tbn^  Burgaros^  duno  et  omnes  ulia.s  heretiros  quorum  nan  est 

htiirtumAt  Bttlg^roK'  lU.  7«d«     The  king  of  mmerus"  Mariana  Pref.in  Luc.  1  ud.  p.58a» 

^fcrailm,  AapfcQ«ey.id  hh  adiet  dated  I194,  •  ^^^^,  contra  Wald.  p.  747. 
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CHAP.    III. 

PROGRESS    OF    ENGLAND    TO    THE    REFORMATION    OF,   PAPAL 
CHRISTIANITY    BEGAN    BY    WICKWPFE. 

PART     /^UR  Noronan  princes  had  aever  submitted  to  the  temporal 
^^^  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Cooq«eror  had  refused 
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RELIGION  IN  1^  Jq  feaJty  to  the  lofty  Grefforv  vii^.  Both  Rufus  a©d  his 
brother  Henrjr  had  contested  with  the  Pope  the  question  o(  iayes- 
titores;  and  Henry  ii.  in  his  struggle  with  Beckett  had  evinced 
die  determined  system  of  the  English  government  to  reduce  the 
spiritUAil;  authorities  to  a  due  subordination  to  the  eivil  powers  of 
the  s^te^  instead  of  allowing  thai  eithaf  the  superiority  or  the 
independence  which  they  prG^eeted  to  establish.    . 

The  fierce  and  stuidy  character  of  Richard  I.  allowed  no  in«- 
crease  of  an  ecclesiastical  power,  for  which  he  had  litde  reverence. 
John,  afteJT  teaching  the  nation  to  defy  the  papacy,  unexpectedly 
threw  his  kingdom^  into  its  hands;  But  this  event,/ instead  of 
consummating  the  papal  power  over  England,  kindled  a  sense  of 
national  dishonour,  which  diminished  even  its  formei*/  influence. 

The 

>  Hist  Eng.  voL  i.  p.  lei.  '  lb.  p.  210. 
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Hie  chain  of  superstition  was,  however,  not  yet  broken.  The  clergy     chap, 
continued  it  with  unanimous  co-operation ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  ^^ ^  ' 

^  PnOGRBSS 

unless  the  emancipation  began  with  them,  neither  king  nor  people  o^  England 

1  1        /v»  •  "^^  THb  R£" 

could  effect  it.  fokmatioit 

The  English  clergy  have  always  comprised  within  their  body  w^icklifpe. 
some  of  the  most  conscientious,  upright,  and  intelligent  men  in  '  '  ' 
the  nation.  In  moral  principle  and  conduct,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfections  and  viees  of  many,  they  have  never  been  inferior  to 
those  of  any  other  country.  They  stood  by  the  king  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Becket;  they  repeatedly  resisted  the  pope,  when 
they  thought  his  measures  objectionable  ^ ;  and  they  beheld  with  Eflfect  of 
avowed  concern  the  contests  for  the  papal  chair,  which  so  often  schism^ 
divided  the  Christian  world.  By  these  disputes,  the  popes  may 
be  said  to  have  themselves  begun  the  stupendous  revolution  which 
destroyed  their  power;  for  these  perplexing  schisms,  which  no 
ingenuity  could  justify,  gradually  removed  that  mysterious  feeling 
of  veneration  by  which  their  assumed  infaUibility  had  been  popK« 
larly  supported.  By  anathematizing  each  other,  suid  consigning  to 
eternal  perdition  their  respective  supporters,  they  confounded  thfe 
judgment  and  excited  the  criticism  of  many,  who  had  never  before 
allowed  themselves  to  doubt  of  that  infallibility,  which  they  now 
saw  hurlbg  everlasting  condemnation  against  itself.  The  wiser 
part  of  the  clergy  became  as  dissatisfied  with  these  schisms  as  the 
deriding  laity,  and  their  own  reverence  for  the  papal  chair  insen^ 
sibly  abated.  The  reports  of  the  immoralities  of  the  pontificsll 
court  were  not  adapted  to  revive  it*.     The  destruction  of  the 

Albigenses, 

*  See  the  letters  from  the  **  Clerus  Angliie''  of  the  papal  court  at  AvigDon.  That  it  cob- 
to  the  Pope,  published  among  those  olBeeket;  tMUiod  in  the  next  centujy  at  Bome,  and  had 
else*.tlio^e  in  |»4^,.ij|,thi>AJ)nalei  BurtoOk  mi9§t,  iojuhou*  e^ts*  we  have  the  serious 
Gale  Script.  Tol.  i.  pp.  497,  and  304*^101  sIsataoEieDi  of  Machiavel:— He  says,'^  Nor 
and  s^e  ako  Maltbew  Paris.  •  ca»-aiiy  tUog  poxtaid  tite  fvib  of,uqr<harch 
I     *  See  Petrarch's  picture  of  the  depraviiy  vMim^e  certaiaty,  than  that  those  who  are 

3  E  2  nearest 
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.jf^Al*  ;:4^yb«^fo|9£%  which  tJate^'H^  its 

HjsTo^T  ^,-fifWnws*>ncj:s  executed;  excited  feelings' repugnant  td  'all  i-di^ous 


,  ElELIGIO: 

enolak 


t^  ^;  ./^-i 


2rPi(dq<;ilityH:)j'nie.;8ttidiefr  and  exercises  of  the  schoolmen  had  giveai 

i^ctiy^y.^nd  wd^penderice  to  the  studious  part  of  th^'efcclesigtetifeal 

'y\      ;  *   .jw^y^  J!''^   '^^^^  *^  *^^^g^'  "of  H«iiry  lui  Iwfcd  half-'p€l39ed  oh, 

,tbe  qlami^l,  nulid  of  Eagland  visibly  shewed  tha*^  it'^*hdttft  d\ 

(diftpo^^d  jtaisltmberkmgerinitaaQae  servility 'tei  its'^Rdiaaii  Idrd. 

I'J^e.ikropue  Robert  .Greathead,  bishop  of  Liii€olni'G«pr^i<^d'and 

lf4  tfelB  apiritof  .his.age  and  country  on  tikis  im{)oi*aiit'stiJ)jcfct*'.  ' 

Resistance  of  . , ,  Jt  ;^aft  .4uiwg  thifr. reign,  that  the  cletgy-  tfetflUrefd*  ^  ¥esikt'  the 

the  Po^  ^^  heavy*,  contributioii&l  which  the  Pope  imposed'  uptoh  tiienlr*.    Hfe 

..^    ,1-'  V  ^^•■■•  '  ^  •'     ''''.'  *'''•'*   'pterttited 

Qcarxrst  to  ,\lfe  Qbvu^cJb  of,  Ro^e,  should  ha>ne  iippn  rliim,  aBt^^makB  liioLa  )fdbW;^ati  i^st^- 
less  religion  than  other  people.  By  the  cur-  nisbment,  and  a  prodigy  to  t]^p^,Y[(|rld., ,  His 
rtlpt  eMatnplei^tyf  t^e^  papal  court,  Italy  has  '  cardinals  wisely  recommended  milder  mea< 
\^pt ,  qII  ^i^ .  J:^lifi^f^  i^  •  ^^  \^  d^votioii* 
We  Italians  have  this  obligation  to  the 
eSitrch  amlit^^itihilsters,  that  by  theil- means 


]i^e  1^9F e  bec,om^  Ji^tl^m^h  and  iifreliglou^J 
Irtss.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  1.  c.  12. 
ii'^Sitohls  letter  to  the  pope  Innocent  in  1253, 
ip  ,]V{att..P^is,  p.  870*  In  this  address^ 
yi\Xh  much  persop^.and  courtly  compliment 
ppl  thp  Po^fi,  whom  he  cdls  *  "  The  most 
4ivipe  h^^Uness  of  tbe  apostolic  seat/'  he 
ventures^  tO:  take  j^wide  distinction  between 
such  of  the  pontifical  orders  as  were  con* 
^lafjit.with  the  ks^ns  of  Chiist«  and  such 
|L3.  were^/ot..  To  some  of  the  last>  he  hints 
the  applicability  of  such  epithete  as  ^  odibile, 
detestabUe,  amd  abominabile/  He  talks  a 
Uttie  about  Lucifer  and  Anti-Christ^  as  if  he 
had  feelings  in  his  mind  which  he  dared  not 
express ;  and  ends  with  svggecrting,  that  his 
opposition  I tx)  tbe  papal  mandates  was  not 
^  eontradiotio  sive  rebelUo/-  but  a  vtery  ^^^al 
'  honoraiio/-^TLe  Pope,  on  receiving  thid, 
wasnot  qoitB  so  civil  as  Greatbaad  wisb^.' 
He  read  it  with  a.grioi  aepect^aud  e3tfclaiined, 
'  Who  is. this  madt.deaiff  and'absund'oldinaii?' 
He  avowed  hia.wkh  to  ImI  (rocb  eonfasion' 


surB9^  p.iS/ji.  •  Ooeatfaii^Wtehttfea^l^te^ion 
to  declare  the  Pope  to  Ik  ^both  ^  hpe^c  a^^d 
antSchrlst,"  ppi  $74,  ^75 ;  and'after  his  death 
:Yna8  b#lievied  to;  Jiav6r«3Sit«d4lke -Pope  <)6e 
nigbt  as  an  apparition,  and  to  have  threa- 
tened and  terrified  him  by  his  dreadful  invec- 
f ivea,  whew  h^  was  njedilatftig  >b'  fiav^  the 
bishop's  bones  dug  irp  and  tf^fbt^h  dtt'of  tJi^ 
church,  p.  883.  The  difRiilon-of  istici  to 
idle  tale  implies  the  popularity  of  Creat- 
head.  Wickliffe,  in  Ibe  next  century,  made 
great  use  of  bishop  GTTathcad*is  hostilities 
against  tbe  Pope:  In  hi^  I^OstibJh^  t^ld'th'e 
people,  »'  Stlth  Robefd  Grosleed  thit  ih'is 
[Pope's]  holies  •  lieh  •heresie^  j'^orHi^i^eh 
false  lores,  contrarie  to' Ilbty '^WWt'.*'  MS. 
Cotton  Lib.ClAud.  D  8.  p:  ayg.  '  Hiese  factfe 
explain  the  i^airori  why  th^'iabplidaJtions  to 
Rome  to  inake  GreatfHted'a'nSfeufnt'tVVilk". 
Cone,  vol.2,  p. 287.) '  >Vere  but" c<A(fly  re- 
ceived.     .  ••!      •    <    ''-'^-    *"•'    '■  ^-    ^      "•    '     '' 

.  *  Tims  in  i'^44}' •Wielf^Rim^etitlV.  s^n^ 
his  letters  to  ^jctovtmonej^  (pro  pVcdhi^  e.f-^ 
torquenda)  for  his  war  against  Che  Enip^ror,* 
the  English  clbrgy  finsi^rfert'd;  'THat^ey  were- 
xiOt  lo  contrtbdte  'ig^^bst  tfre'  tinperor  'as 
•  '.     "'•  ■   /'■    "i  ''against 
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persisted  in  hia Fernanda ^  an^ditbey  mfet'ihm  \?ith  rifeW IsSAtiSjW^    ^A^^* 
of  their. apiritnaligrievimces^w   Btitithe'  Pope  besaring  *'^^*^^*>^-%obftEW' 
plaint^,  with  stern;  wisensibility  or.  vntH) angry ^cetisme;  they^feh^Ht''^  i^^^^^^^ 
to  be  their  interest  to  join  as  far  asthfcy  daned  in  the'nifeasiitie^-^bf^T^firwxfibN 
the ;  CKOWY^  *  to  'emancipate  the!  country'  froBfli  th(& '  pobtlfibal '  pl^#fd- 
gati,vQ^,,  wd  eKacitiansj.or  jat  least  not  to  oppo^.  Tiitt?  pap^asl'-po^yr 
pver  Eopigl^sAd.  Qibtained  its  hei^t*  im '  the  reign '  of*  Henry  kit.  ^latfei 
of  cpujs^, .  raadei  the  *viis  of  its  existence  then  most  -ijeniatfly  ^arid 
almost  ,g?ji?jwJli5rMfelt    Besides  the  direct  taxation  M^bich  hie  Im- 
posed^,  ^n4^  Vyr.liliej  threats- and  practice  of  extJoAuttiltlicatiofi,  *l>m-' 
p^Ue^,  .Jji^  flJw.  iiadireotly  obtained  other  burthenWMiiei  eonftribri- 
tipos^j-^nd  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of  appointing  foreign 
ecclesiasticsyi  who  Ttever    visited   England,   to  English  betiefices. 
Hius,  besides  the  ievenue  which  he  drew  from'  England,  rfiw?*  jhis 
ancient  ^privileges  of  the  Peter's  penny,  land  other  lortg-accnstoraed 
payments;  and  besiae^  the  new  supplies  which  he  Qompelled  .hy 
hb>ajrbitrairy. assessments;  be  drained  the  country  also  of  a  larg^ 


li84  itsp^^-io)0^y,f^  had  ttiey  ;>  Ihat  though 
Jtbe  pope  was  theif  prince*  he  was  not  so  in 
Iprdship,  an^ ,  pnpperty,  but  "  <ura  et  solici- 
tudine  /'  tbt^l  the  ^vaogeUcal  text  iisv '  whom- 
soeyer  you  sljall.  bind  q^  €»rlh/  not,  whom- 
soye^.you  ^ball  plfindar  ;•  tb^  Aeir  revenues 
were  for.  pertain  uses,  as  fovtb^ir  ministry, 
and  for  the  poor,  and  co^ld<  not  be  taken  fur 
qib^r  purjy^e^, without .tb#  W^bority  of  tlM 
universal qhurgb;  tbat4btirr<^veiiue& scarcely 
sufficed  for  all.th^ir  q,\f^n,  dfjoaands,;'  that  the 
kin^/^f.  Eiigtgncf,  a^^.tte  pftrti#n^nt  .wiert 
their. ,fiQAr9n^^.^|wbi9  i^u^t -first.,  be  cofisulted^ 
and  that  they  had  already  contributed  to  the 
Ifplj  se^i  qn  .t|ii9,,,^i^|i...ttaat,  :fbeirei  should  be 
no'nji^rg  ,  j^^^^^^s,,,.  Ansu-Monast.  Banon, 

[^  Ihie  jpQPfl  fecjjU.iredt  in  }^yth^\  moieA/ 
of  all  their  yro^^c^  i^c^  for  th^ief  y^arsj^?  apd;. 
also  0/  all  livings,  &c.  lb.  p.  305. 


poriaon 

•  The  English  clergy,  in  their  remon- 
strance, stated  their  grievances  to  be,  That 
the  Pope,  instead  of  being  rontetiled  witH 
St.  Peter's  penny,  extorted  heavy '  conlfrt- 
butions,  a«d  would  extort  more  ;  tliat  patrons 
were  prevented  from  presenting  fit  persorrsT, 
because  the  livings  were  given  to  Ronmus, 
who  did  not  know  the  English  languti<;e,  and 
only  expected  therr  renrenues;  that  the  Pope 
exacted  ptnsionsr&c;  that  an  Italian  incum" 
bent  was  succeeded  by  an  Italian;  tbat 
assessments  were  exacted  fr^m  them  by 
Kora^,  wi^ut  tbe  king's  consent  $  that  by 
the  nume^us  oaths  imposed,  their  aiinent 
euatoms  and  liberties  were  made  ix^viunsh  ; 
that  in  the  English  benehces,  gtvien  to 
Italians,  neither  the  ri^llt  of  tlie  dU)ce5an, 
npi;  the^  ntamtfinanoe  ot  tlie.poor,  nor  preach- 
ings nori  tjie  .omiMneats  aior  npms-  of'  the 
qtorcb»JWexe4itteod«d  to.iiU-pvgof^;  '    '     '■- 
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P;Vr;f,  portion  of  its  wealth  in  the  prodace  of  the  livings  wliich  he  had 
conferred  upon  foreign  ecclesiastics,  and  which  were  rifforously 
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RELiGioK  i»  exacted.    The  ordinary  bullion  of  the  country  could  not  suffice  for 
^  these  compulsory  exportations;  and  the  weight  of  the  grievance 

was  increased  by  the  foreign  usurers  who  accompanied  his  legates 
and;  bulls,  and  whose  business  consisted  in  supplying  the  taxed 
clergy  with  money  to  send  abroad,  in  exchange  for  their  moveables 
and  agricultural  produce.   The   exorbitant  profits  at  which  these 
money-brokers  transacted  their  concerns,  increased  the  revolting 
spirit  of  all  ranks  to  the  papal  supremacy  ^. 
Measures  of       The  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Popes  were  in  direct  competition 
soveie'igns     With. the  necessities  of  the  crown.    If  Rome  were  suffered  to  con- 
ecdVs'iasiical  *^^^^   *^  exact  SO  large  a   share  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  it  wsls 
power.  obviously  impossible  that  the  clergy  could  be  liberal  in  their  con- 

tributions to  the  state.  It  became  the  interest  of  the  crown,  for  its 
own  sake,  to  stop  these  enormous  issues  to  a  foreign  power. 
Hence,  as  soon,  as  the  English  sceptre  was  seated  in  a  firm  and 
judicious  haqd,  which  occurred  under  Edward  I.  it  became  the 
settled  and  persevering  object  of  tlie  executive  policy  to  sever  ^he 
chain  that  bound  the  English  clergy  to  St.  Peter's  cHair.  The 
church  of  England  beheld  the  first  progress  of  this  system  with 
pleasure,,  beciause  they  panted  for  the  independence  and  increased 
comforts  which  it  assured  them.  They  could  not  actively  second 
it^  from  tjxeir  dread  of  the  papal  excommunication ;  but  it  had 
their  secret  support  and  social  countenance.  They  wiUingly  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  king's  popularity,  and  assist  his  measures; 
they  became  his  ministers,  his  ambassadors,  his  agents,  and  even 
Ijis  soldiers ;  and  thus,  unconsciously,  the  full  consequences  of  their 

new 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  History  of  Matthew  1 296,  to  mitigate  his  exactions,  Wilk.  ConciL 

Paris  is  a  detailed  coinhnentary  on  the  facts  vol.  2.  p.  234.     Matt.  Pariflf  iu/n^i^  says 

alluded  tQ  in  the  te:xt :  And  see  the  petitions  expressly,  Tefyuit  deVQtio  multorum^  to  the 

of  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  Pope,  in  Pope.  p.  926. 
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ttew   sjsrtem  assisted  tx)  emancipate  the   English  mind  froth  the    CH'Ap* 
iEgyptian  bondage  of  the  still-beloved  superstition. 

The  measures  of  Edward  I.  were  judicious  and  decided.    H6  of  englawo 
began  with  protecting  the  clergy  from  the  burthensome  expences  FORHATioir 
to  which  some  of  the  barons  had  subjected  them  ^^,  and  permitted  ^^^^  ^^ 
bishops  to  have  the  punishment  of  felon  clergy,  pfOvided  that  they^  "" 
were  made  to  undergo  a  proper  sentence.  Four  years  afterward^, 
he  put  that  wise  limit  on  the  future  increase  of  their  properfyi 
which  the  statute  of  Mortmain  imposes.    All  future  donation^  t(y 
them  of  land,  were  made  void  by  this  law  **•  As  this  lefk  them  in 
the  full   enjoyment  of  their  existing  affluence,  it  excited  small 
opposition.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  were  ordered  to  pay  the  debt^ 
of  the  intestates,  whose  goods  they  administered^  ^^. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  proceteded  to  the 
bold  measure,  of  having  it  enacted.  That  no  ecclesiastic  of  arty 
kind  should  send  any  Tent  or  taxation,  or  carry  any  church  go6ds,' 
oiit  of  the  kingdom ;  and  tliat  no  foreigner,  who  w  as  iabbot 
or  prior  of  any  English  monastery  or  place,  should  iftipose  ^n^ 
payment  upon  it  ^^.  This  closed  one  great  drain  of  wealth  frdni 
the  country. 

The  wars  of  Edward  consumed  the  ordinary  supplies  of  tlie 
government.  He  sought  for  an  additional  revenue  froiii  th6  afflu*^ 
ence  of  the  church.  The  barons  and  the  cominons  vriHiiigly 
seconded  demands  by  which  they  were  benefited.  But  the  clergy, 
who  wished  neither  king  nor  pope  to  interfere  with  their  revenues, 
resisted  the  taxation.  While  they  petitioned  the  pope  lo  riiitigate 
his  exactions,  tHey  made  use  of  his  pretensions  to  oppose  those  of 
the  state-  l*hey  wrote  to  the  king,  that  they  could  not  ihake  any 

pecuniary 

'  "  Stat.  Mortm.  ^  ^^'  *•  &  isEdw.  1.  c.  32.  **.  Stat.  35  Edw.  1.  t.  r.— c;  4.  ** 
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PART     pecumary  grant,  without  leave  of  the  pontiff^*,  who  on  his  part- 
prohibited  the  king  from  levying   taxes  on  the  church^*.    The 
REUGioN  IS  clergy  now  dreading  their  domestic  more  than  their  foreign  sove- 

._«..^ Lj  reign,  made  an  earnest  representation  to  Rome,  that  Edward  was 

seriously  lessening  the  papal  authority  in  England  ^^.  Winchelsey, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resolutely  withstanding  the  claims 
of  the  secular  government,  the  king  sternly  itaaintained  them ; 
complained  to  the  pope,  that  the  ambitious  prelate  was  disturbing 
the  kingdom,  and  procured  his  suspension  from  his  See  ^'^• 

Edward  ii.  restored  Winchelsey  ^^  but  did  not  abrogate  the 
measures  of  his  fathers  state  policy  towards  the  church.  The 
clergy  petitioned  parliament  to  be  relieved  from  the  unpalatable 
statute  of  Mortmain,  from  lay-taxations,  and  from  other  intrusions 
on  their  privileges  ^^.  But  their  efforts  were  not  successful.  Disputes 
perpetually  renewed  between  the  prelates  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury, about  the  honour  of  having  the  cross  carried  before  them, 
as  part  of  their  public  pomp  ^ ;  and  excommunications  by  them 
of  other  bishops  '\  contributed  to  diminish  the  moral  influence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Dissensions  on  the  election  of  a  new 
pontift  increased  the  growing  disrespect  to  the  sacred  prders ;  and 
even  Edward  the  Second's  unpopular  government  had  the  courage 
to  forbid  the  archbishop  to  impose  taxations  on  his  clergy,  without 
the  royal  assent  ** ;  to  send  his  letter  to  the  cardinals,  urging  them 

to 

"  See  thcTr  letter  to  the  King,  stating,  "  2  Wilk.  Cooc.  spi. 

that  they  ctmW  not  grant  bim  any  naoney  for  ^  jj^  315—320.  and  325* 

the  renewal  of  the  charters,  without  leave  of  * 

the  Pope.  Wilk.  Cone.  vol.  a.  p.  226.  «  WiJk.  p.  ass—This  was  In  1300  and 

1 306.— The  prelate  of  York  Sorhtd  M  io  his  • 

«*  See  the  Pope  s  prohibition,  ib.  p.  ?23.  ^io^esc  to  obey  Canterbury,  p.  285.    And  se<) 

»*  Wilk.  Cone.  vol.  2.  pp.  231—233.  furiheron  theirdbputes  1111314,  pp.448.453, 

n  See  the  King's  letter  to  the  Pope,  ib.  -^^i   and  525.                       ^        .   ,,, 

p.  ^84 ;    and   the  auapeosion   of  the  arch-  '*•  ^  Wilk.  407, 413^ 

bishop,  p.  286.  "  lb.  420. 
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to  choose  a  new:  pope,-  .and  to  summons  the  clergy *^  notwith-    cKk^y 
staii^ing  tl^e. , protestations  .  against  his  vigfaft  of  convoking  ftnd^         '.,,  ^ 
dircptirjg  tbfism**,.  •  .,     i  '    •     -      or  twoLAirir ' 

JBijitj,ij.,Mr^  inthe  reign  of  Edward  dii.  that^e  greateit  pwo^  poehxtwit    ' 
gresj3..\^.,i^i|ade  in  reducing  the  papal  power.    The  hinges  writ^^^^; 
w£v$,i^uei[}^ttai9^^fi.w.hat  benefices  foreigneiB  held  in  England^.' 
He  i3^ived>  ;^  sfri^Pjw^u^  proJaibilioli  against  appeals  to  the  Romto- 
courj(ff,;..$|];idj^  hpu^  of  commons  soon  took  the  lead  in  assailing'  ^ 
the  papal  privjlf^e^^  .ihilSiS^  they  represented  to  the  king^  that  ' 
th^  ip(^.,)^;grant€KJtito.!two  cardinals,  benefices  in  Engiam}  to 
the.  fimo(|i);(,,|[)f,  6^000 fWfuros^   and  in  snch  a  Tague  and  crafty^ 
maffr^v.tl^^  the  Ji^vy  would  be  10,000,  if  the  thing  were  per-  ■ 
mitt^4«^i^^4nftiiDevthqxQuntry  would  be  full  of  aliens,  and,  from-  ^ 
th|pii:,,ifitr)isi^  l^fit  ,noMBon..of  a  great  lord  or  other  EngUdmian 
woifldo  .fii|d  I ,  f^pn^^  for^  tbi^  advancement.    They .  complained, 
tha]l;j^.{>ptwitj^$.tandin£  the..regulati^  undnr  Edwand  L  the  ' 

Po^^i,  ^ij^nuifigt .  to. ,  apprppriate  to  himself  the :  donatioa  :of  bene* 
fice^  ^i^^^gf;([eq(d^goitMs,.  pireibends,r  and  churches,  to  those  who 
ney.^f.lijyef^  iR,.^Qg]iaqd(;.SQ  that  ia  time  the  patrc»& would  lose, 
fhi^r .  rigl}t  pf .  pr e^^tation,  and  too  .much  property  woi^  be  taken 
out  of  ^the  ^mg4om..  They  .declared^  that  the  commons  conld  'not 
an(|  w(f\il)^  QQt  endure, it ^*^;iflj)d; t^.  king  welcoming  the  accept^ 
able,  reinpi^trancej,.it.  yras.  ordered,  .That,  no  (Hie  should  luitr^uce' 
into  .England,  or  deliver  in  it,  any  letters,  bulls,  protests,  reserva* 
tions,  instruments  or  other  documents,  prejudicial,  to  the  king  and^ 
people;  and  that  ijone  should  receive -soch  documents,  nor  accept 
benefices,  pQr..ij]i^i:tuppa  them.  Penalties  were  imposed. on. all 
tho'jcaritevs  cif^'ttfese*  papal  mandates,  and  on  those  who  should 
"  '\/\  IV'.^*.  ■     !'V. !..'     »    .  '.    •  '    make 

^  a  Wilk.  Coiic.  450.  *  tb..  44a,  443.  *  lb.  574.  *  lb.  5^4. 

^  tlac.  Pari.  vqLa.  pp.  143,  144. 
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p  A  RT     make  appeab,  citations,  or  processes  on  their  account,  against  the 
patrons  of  the  benefices    . 

1I18TORT  OF  _„  ^  111  r  i    -         in 

KELiGioN  IN      Three  years  afterwards,  the  house  of  commons  exerted  itself  to 

EypLAKP,     jjg^yg  alien  monks  expelled  from  England,  and  that  their  abbeys 

and  priories  might  be  seised  into  the  king's  hands,  in  order,  from 

these,  to  make  fimds  for  encouragement   and  tuition  of  young 

scholars.    They  prayed,  that  the  benefices  of  other  aliens,  and  of 

cardinals,  might  be  sequestered ;  that  the  money  due  to  the  Pope 

and  foreigners  might  not  be  taken  out  of  the  country ;  that  all 

alien  friars,  of  every  habit,  might  be  made  to  quit  the  kingdom ; 

that  pensions  granted  to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  which  they  specified, 

might  be  annulled ;  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  charged  and 

taxed  in  all  points  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  petitioned 

also  for  another  important  relief:  They  alleged,  that  no  one  was 

permitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to   prove  a  will,  without 

giving  to  the  church  omi-fiiurth  or  one-fifth  of  the  property,  as  a 

ransom  ior   the   rest;  and  they   required   the   abolition  of  this 

abuse  ^.   In  the  next  year,  most  of  these  demands  were  repeated**; 

and  ^gain,  with  additional  requisitions,  four  years  afterwards  ^^. 

The  English       While  the  king    and    parliament  were  thus   combining  their 

thYmendi-**  power  to  diminish  the  papal,  and  with  that  the  ecclesiastical,  power 

MdVre*^*'     and  privileges  in   England,  dissensions  arose   among  the  clergy 

attacked  by    themselves,  which  contributed  to  unfetter  the  national  mind  firom 

them.  .  . 

that  despotism,  which  they  had  so  cunningly  devised  and  so  popu* 
larly  established.  The  critical  attacks  of  the  reformers,  on  the 
wealth,  luxury,  and  opinions  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  the  Sooth 
of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the  success  of  their  itinerant  preachers, 
had  occasioned  the  Pope  to  accept  the  aid  and  to  establish  the 
orders  of  the  new  mendicant  enthusiasts,  who,  under  their  leaders, 

St.  Francis 

"  Plac.  Pari.  p.  145.  »  lb.  162-^171.  ••  lb.  p.  17^-  *  lb.  ^32. 
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Sti  Francis  and  St*  Dominic,  professed  their  eager  desire  to  be-    chap. 
come  the  spiritual  militia  of  the  papal  See^  against  its  opponents. 
Tlie  Pope  observing  the  luxurious  indolence  and  secular  views  of  of  englan© 
many  of  the  established  clergy,  which  made  them  every  day  more  pofeMATioH 
absorbed  in  their  own  pleasures  and  ambitions,  and  less  attentive  ^^®^^  »^ 

*  .  ...  WiCKLIFFE. 

to  the  progress  of  his  sacerdotal  power — and  anticipating  the  ill  * v ' 

effects  of  such  worldly  conduct  on  the  faith  and  docility  of  the 
European  public— willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  new  enthu- 
siasts to  found  orders,  making  poverty  one  of  their  character- 
istics, and  missionary  activity  in  the  world  at  large  their  constant 
employment.  By  renouncing  property,  they  met  the  reformers 
<m  one  of  their  most  popular  principles;  by  addressing  the  people 
every  where  in  the  vernacular  language,  they  promised  to  acquire 
extensive  influence ;  and  by  voSvs  of  obedience  to  their  chiefs,  they 
would  soon  be  the  most  manageable  servants  and  the  most  useful 
instruments  of  their  papal  sovereign.  The  plan  succeeded  to  the  full 
wishes  of  its  authors.  The  Dominicans  became  zealous,  popular, 
and  efiicacious  preachers ;  the  Franciscans  pervaded  every  village; 
and  both  orders  rapidly  attracted  the  love,  and  veneration,  and 
obedience  of  the  populace  of  Europe. 

But  wealth,  luxury,  and  power,  soon  became  as  precious  in  their 
estimation,  as  they  were  become  necessary  to  the  habits  of  the 
established  clergy.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  new  friars  to  attack 
and  depreciate  the  old  monks  and  dignitaries,  as  it  was  of  these 
possessors  of  the  envied  comforts  to  repress  and  exclude  the 
mendicant  adventurers.  A  fierce  and  implacable  warfare  soon 
arose  between  the  new  aspirants  and  the  ancient  clergy  ^*,  which 
inevitably  made  the  public  judgment  the  arbitrators  of  the 
differences,  and  as  inevitably  made  that  public  judgment  more 
'  enlightened 

**  We  see  the  proofs  of  this  warfare  in  says, '' Oh  dolor!  etplusquam  dolor!  Opestis 
tttany  incidental  passages  of  monkish  chro-  truculenta  1  Fratres  luinores  venerunt  in 
joickB.    Thus  the  Chron.  Petreb.  in  1224,     Angliam.*  p.  102. 
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p  AJEl.T  »  enlightened   by  their  mutual   detections  of  each    others  faults^ 
more  sensible  of  tlie.  enormous  abuses  which  .were  every  where 

HISTORY  or    .  .  •  1       r      1  '  r  i         /• 

nELiGioN  IK  mcreasmg,  more  convmced  of  the  necessity  of  some  general  refor- 
>  mation,  and  gradually  more  able. and  more  determined  to  product 

it  ^.  The  rapacity  of  the  new  candidates  for  ecclesi$tstical  power 
was  undisguised  ^ ;  and  their  depreciation  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
so  effectual  ^,  that  by  the  time  that  the  mendicant  orders  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  popular  preponderance,  the  think- 
ing part  of  society  combined  with  its  govemmient.  to  curtail,  ^  the 
privileges,  stop  the .  progress,  and  lessen  the  wealth  an/d  influence- 
of  all.  This  important  revolution  began  with  the  institution  of  the 
friars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iii.  and  became,  established  in  the 
public. mind  before  the  deposition  of  Richard  ii.  The  lipatililieSiOf 
these  orders  again;3t  each  other,  increased  the  alienation  of  ^society 
from  both  ^. 

In    ]j?56,  the. people   are  declared  to  .have  laughed  at  the 
Pominicans,  calling  them  hypocrites^  successoxs  of  lAataL-Chrifik, 

.      •      •!    •     ..|.   ■       fetUe 


"  Matthew  Paris,  in  1*149,  remarks, ''  The 
world  now,'  elated  with  pride,  despised  the 
religion  ^f,  the  cloisters,  atid  struggled  to 
spoU  the  religious  of  their  property."  p.  768. 

•*  Of  the  Predicatorcs,  Matthew  Paris  says, 
*^  That  tboir  ambition,  disdaining  the  limits 
of  their  poverty,  aspired  to  the  highest  places; 
to  be  vederated  and  feared  by  the  prelates ; 
to  be  confessors ;  to  usurp  the  office  of '  the 
ordinances,  and  to  get  them  held  in  contempt, 
as  insufficient  in  knowledge  and  ability  to 
rule  the  people  of  God."  "  Hence,"  he  adds, 
^<  they  seemed  to  many  discreet  people  to 
disturb  enormously  the  order  of  the  universal 
church."  Hist.  p.  693.— Of  the  Minora,  he 
says,  that  they  got  privately  into  the  terri- 
tory of  some  noble  monasteries,  under  pretext 
of  once  preaching  and  immediately  depart- 
ing ;  built  9,  wooden  altar ;  celebrated  clan- 
destine masses;  received  confessions;  and 
sent  persons  to  Rome,  inveighing  against  the 


conduct  of  tbe  mo|iks ;  ^bt/|ine(i  thence  ^. 
order  to  have  a  mansion  ana  some  benefice 
for  their  possessions ;  ahd  if  any  one  did  hdt 
satisfy  them,  placed  them  amoiig  the  A^mi^- 
ed,  &c.  till  they  had  shared  in  their  treasury, 
p.  4*19.  These  kti  the  statemeiits  oto  t'he 
part  of  the  monasteries  against  their  advfx- . 
saries. 

**  Matt  Paris  obsef^ves,  that  mdny,  es)^-  ^ 
cially  noblemen  and  their  wives,  despising 
their  own  priests  and  prelates,  confessed  to 
the  Predicatores,  whence  the  dignity  and 
condition  of  the  ordinary  clergy,  ''  ucn  m^- 
diocriter  viluit."  p.  694. 

"^  Matt.  Paris  mentions,  that  in  1243  a 
warm  controversy  began 'between  the  two 
orders.  The  Predicatores  declared  them- 
selves to  be  prior«  worthier,  and  more 
respectable  in  habit  and  preaching.  The 
Minors  claimed  to  lta4  a  more  sUict  ai^l 
humble  life.  p.  6ii. 
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false  preachers,  flatterers  of  kings  and  princes,  statesmen  not  eccle-    C  H  A'P. 
siastics,  despisers  and  supplanters  of  the  ordained,  artfully  work- 
ing into  the  royal  chambers,  prevaricating  confessions,   and  con- of  enolakd' 
tributirig  to  make  the  immoral  more  audacious  by  their  absolu- ioaMATioN 
tions  ^.    On  the   Franciscans  we  have  opinions  as  unfavourable,*  ^^^^^  "^ 


WICKLIFFE. 


among  our  monkish  chroniclers.    The  Pope  fostered  them'  with  ' * ' 

peculiar  care  ^^.  Tliey  taunted  the  ancient  clergy  on  their  igno- 
rance^, they  forced*  tiiemsefves  into  many  of  the  ancient  esta- 
blishments^; and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  that  they 
who  professed  the  humblest  poverty  at  their  origin,  walking 
barefoot,  vilely- 'dlothed,  and  girded  with  ropes,  had,  in  less  than 
four-and-twenty  years j  obtained  edifices  as  splendid  as  royd  ' 
palaces,  and  revelled  in  wealth,  which  they  are  accused  of  prac- 
tising on  the  fears  of  their  dying  penitents,  unjustly  to  increase. 
One  employment  was  given  them,  that  could  not  foil  to  increase 
the  rancour*  between  them  and  the  former  ecclesiastical  body.  As 
some  of  the  English  clergy  were  known  to  have  died  extremely 
rich/  the  Pope  ordered,  that  if  any  ecclesiastic  should  die  intes- 
tate, his  property  should  belong  to  the  Roman  See ;  and  the  Pre- 
dicatoreS'  and  Minores  were  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject, 
and  to  be  diligent  in  the  inquiry  *\ 

The  known  luxury  and  believed  immoralities  of  the  wealthy  Effect  of  the 
monasteries, '  made  a  great  impression  on  the  public  mind.    Even  v*jces  of  the 
some  of  the  clergy  became  ashamed  of  it,  and  contributed   to  ^^^^sy* 

expose 

^  Mitt: Paris,  939.     '  question;  they  are  blind,  and  leaders  of  the 

«  Sethis  recommendation  of  the  Predi-     *^^^"^J,  ^^"^^  ^"^  "«•"  ^^^^''  Paris,  694. 
catores.  Matt.  Paris.  694 ;   and  on  his  fa-        /•  Thus  in  1258  the  Minors  forced  them. 

^ourites;  tie  Franciscans,  ib.  p.  3^2.  .  ^t  ^"^  ^"^^  f'^'J    ^l^^^'^'Y^    though    the 

abbot  resisted  them.  Matt.  Pans,  p.  968.*— 

»  <^They  ask^d  devout  ipersoriS,  Are  you  In  1259,  the  Predicatores  thrust  themselves 

cOHfessed^  Yes.-^fty  whom?  By  my  priest,  into  Dunstaple.    Ib.  p.  986. — They  entered 

— Who  i$th'4l  idii^ta? -  H^  never  heard  lee-  also,  without  leave,  the  church  of  St.  Albaii. 

tut«8  oik  th^logy  ;  he  V)«ver  laboufed  on  the  lb.  p.  695. 

decrees ;  he  never  learnt  to  canvass  a  single  «'  Matt.  Paris,  707. 
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PART     expose  it,  both  in  England  *^  and  elsewhere  *^  The  p6mp,  ven'a^ 
lity,  and  luxury  of  the  English  clergy,  at  the  critical  period  of 

HISTORY  OF  •^  '        ^  '^  ®  ^^  .  ,      *^ 

RELIGION  IN  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  monasteries,  and  are  strongly  implied  in  the  satires  of  our 
ancient  poets  ^.  The  effect  of  the  clerical  magnificence  and  volup- 
tuousness was  not  only  to  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation, 
but  to  inflame  the  envy  and  excite  the  resentment  of  the  great. 
Both  the  king  and  the  baron  felt  themselves  lessened  by  the 
pomp,  and  thwarted  by  the  power,  of  the  prelate  and  the  abbot ; 
and  the  knights  looked  with  the  eye  of  military  rapacity  on  the 
rich  moveables  and  fertile  possessions  of  the  churchy  which  in 
every  part  invited  their  plunder,  and  which  were  unworthily  held 

by 


^  It  is  the  subject  of  a  work  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  that  has  never  been  printed, 
*  Distinctionum  libri/  and  of  which  a  MS. 
partly  burned,  is  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Tiberius,  B  13.  It  is  an  historical  and  cri- 
tical account  of  the  '*  incunabula  moresque" 
of  some  of  the  monastic  establishments,  in 
which  he  takes  some  pains  to  state  how  the 
monastic  order  had  been  hurt  by  the  ''  factis 
enormibus  et  inordinatis"  of  which  some  were 
accused.  He  narrates  several  revolting 
stories.  We  may  cite  a  short  one :  A  discreet 
knight  visited  his  uncle,  an  opulent  abbots 
and  having  carefully  observed  the  "  modos  et 
mores"  of  the  monks,  he  took  his  uncle  aside, 
and  advised  him  to  restrain  their  gluttony 
and  drinking.  *'  Dear  nephew/'  exclaimed 
his  uncle,  '^  do  not  be  anxious  about  these 
things.  If  I  were  to  subtract  or  diminish 
any  of  their  enjoyments,  I  should  incur  their 
implacable  hatred  and  hostility,  and  soon 
have  a  deadly  cup  given  to  me  by  my  monks, 
'^  letale  poculum  a  monachis  meis." — He 
describes  the  disorders  of  the  monks  at 
Canterbury^  St*Alban's,  and  others  in  Eng- 
land, and  generally  in  Wales.  MS,  Tib. 
B  13. — Giraldus  was  answered  by  Adamus 


Dorensis,  who  defended  the  Cistercian 
monks.  Tanner  Bib.  Mon.  p.  7. 

^  St.  Bernard's  Apology  to  the  abbot  of 
St.  Thierry,  for  having  censured  the  monks, 
contains  a  strong  picture  of  the  disorders 
that  prevailed  among  them.  See  a  copious 
extract  in  Du  Pin's  Eccles.  Hist,  lath  Cent 
p.  72.  Engl.  ed. 

^  See  Piers  Plouhman's  Vision  andCrede; 
Walter  Mapes's  various  poems ;  and  many 
parts  of  Gower's  Confessio  and  Vox  Cla- 
xnantis ;  and  also  of  Chaucer.  A  few  lines 
of  the  latter  may  be  quoted  from  his  Plow- 
man's Tale,  on  their  gaudy  dress  : — 

High  on  horse  willeth  ride 

In  glitterande  gold  of  great  array. 
Ipainted  and  portred  all  in  pride, 
No  common  knight  may  go  so  gay. 
Chaunge  of  clothyng  every  day, 
With  golden  girdles  great  and  smalL 
He  says  they  are  called  Christ's  miniaters— * 
But  Antichrist  they  serven  cleo«; 
Attired  all  in  tyranme« 
Witnesse  of  John's  prophecie, 
That  Antichrist  is  their  Admiral. 

Chaucer^s  Plowm.  Tale. 
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by  those^  who  they  thqught  ought  to  have  no  worldly  wealth*^, 

or  at  least  no  worldly  vice.  .  That  many  had  these  feelings,  and 

called  for  a  reform  of  the  church  by  a  diminution  of  its  property  of  ENGLANt» 

cmd  luxury,  without  being  at  all  changed  in  faith  or  opinion,  we  formatiow 

have  an  instance  in  our  poet  Gower.    He  declaims  against  Lol    ^^^^^  ®^ 

lardy  ^;  but  he  is  a  warm  advocate  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  "" 

a  severe  exposer  of  ecclesiastical  vice  ^^. 

The  immoralities  of  the  Cathohc  clergy  were  so  little  capable 
of  concealment  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  that 
they  compelled  the  notice  of  their  ecclesiastical  chiefs.  The 
cardinal  legate  of  the  Holy  See  found  it  necessary,  at  a  council 
in  1212,  to  command  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  improper  conver- 
sations in  their  churches  ;  not  to  have  women  in  their  houses  ;  not 
to  preach  to  get  money,  nor  to  exercise  the  functions  of  advocates 
for  gain ;  not  to  leave  the  choir  during  divine  service ;  not  to 
compel  the  laity  to  leave  them  legacies;  nor  to  suffer  in  their 

cloisters. 


<*  Thus    the    Troubadoar,  Guillaome   de 
Montagnsgout ,  *<  Why  do  the  clergy  wish 
such  fine  clothes,  and  to  live  in  opulence  ? 
Why  will  they  have  such  splendid  caparisons? 
Why  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  others  ? 
vrhen  they  know,  that  all  which  they  spend 
above  the  most  simple  living  and  clothing,  is 
a  robbery  from  the  poor."  Palaye's  Troubad. 
vol.  3.  p.  100.  And  see  Raimond  de  Castel- 
nau's  satire  on  the  clergy,   ib.  p.  77.     The 
wealth  of  some  individual  clergymen  we  may 
infer  from  the  complaint  of  the  precentor  of 
Lincoln  church,  that  he  had  irrecoverably 
lost  11,000  marcs  of  silver.     Matt.  Paris's 
Hist.  p.  297. 
*•  This  nerve  secte  of  Lollardie, 
And  also  many  an  heresie. 
Among  the  elerkes  in  themselve. 
It  were  better  dike  and  dfelVe, 
And  Btande  upon  the  right  feitlv. 
Than  knowe  all  that  tbe  Bible  seith. 
.  Gower's  Prol.  p.  10. 


So  again— 

Beware  that  thou  be  not  oppressed 
AVith  Antechristes  Lollardie. 

Gower's  Conf.  1. 5.  p.  137, 

^  See  his  Prologue,  pp.  9—1 1 ;  and  his 
strong  and  animated  satire  on  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  in  his  Vox  Clamantis.  He  begins 
with  the  prelates,  and  goes  through  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  He 
is  a  kind  of  metrical  Seneca.  He  studies  that 
kind  of  antithesis  in  his  Latin  verse,  which 
Young,  at  times,  so  happily  pursued  in  his 
Universal  Passion.  He  is  decidedly  for  the 
mendicant  friars,  i^ainst  the  monks  and 
clergy,  whom  he  accuses  of  selfishness,  ava- 
rice, sloth,  and  profligacy.  MS.  Cott.  Lib. 
Tiber.  A  4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men- 
dicants drew  down  on  themselves  all  the 
satire  and  eloquence  of  Wickliffe.  See  also 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  translated,  and  on  this 
point  paraphrased,  by  Chaucer. 
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PART  cloistersj.  assemblies  for  play  or  debauchery;  por  tq  entertsdn 
HisTonY  OP  women  there,  nor  in  the  places  where  wine, was  sold.  .  .Nmi3  wave 
RMi9K»i.w  ordered  to  he  single.  The  archbishops  and  bishopf  were  eif^ofif/^ 
'  ^  i^  *  not  to  hear  mattins  in  bed;  not  to  bunt,  nor  to  pla^.^  dipe.or 
cards,  nor  to  be  at  the  Feasts  of  Fools;  and  the  njppl^,:y^^/<3^fhid 
tqwear  white  gloves  or  gaudy  shoes*®.  In  Epgl^n^j  .the .^flr|>ral 
prohibitions  were  repeated  at  various  periods.  Aft;^  thfi  .^if^Vfjh 
of  bishop  Greathead,  inquiries  were  made  in  125^^..whiett,^rMth^ 
clergy  frequented  nunneries  without  reasonfabl^  qavifQ^»  /^r  ijj^d 
female  relatione  with  them;  or  were  oftpu  j^J;.  |t^yf^^,;.;pr,,?ifQpre 
usurers,  or  traders,  or  fighters;  and  whether  the.  reqto/$j,^d,;i^icarp 
were  resident*^?  In  a  year  or  two,  afterwards,  aj>  inqujis^l^oq.,  W3i^ 
made  all  over  England,  whether  rectors,  vicars^  or  pji^e^ljifi  >fcfr^ 
*  enormously^  illiterate?  whether  they  had  wiYeis;,;\sh^tljpT:  ^^^T 
carried  arms;  whether  they  were  druniardav.iwei^l^Wjts,.  ^gufef% 
fighters  or  wrestlers ;  and  whether  they  had  many  pure§  witJ;ioj^t.;^4i^^ 
pensations  ^  .'^  In  1279>  and  at  various  other  periods^  we  find  con- 
tinual denunciations  against  their  concubines  ^^.  Thp^  C9i^duct;.j9f[;tlje 
nuns  is  frequently  alluded  to  with  censure^*.  Severe  p^jipil^i^  Y'?r^ 
issued  in  1279?  agaijist  those  beneficed  clergy  who  carried  arins,^\ 
On  this  point  it  reads  strangely,  to  find  that  in  r3Q9»  cer^iip' 
ecclesiastics  were  excommunicated  for  going  about  in  ^yps^,; ,  foy 
joining  themselves  to  thieves,  robbers,  and  other  m^l^fj^ptor^i-ai^d 
even  directing  their  rapine^.  In  1305,  and  agEun.i^  l^C|7*n*^V 
were  ordered  not  to  frequent  taverns,  public  spectacles^  ^^y  thp' 
cells  of  strumpets  ;  not  to  visit  nuns;  nor  play  aJ|  f}j)(:^  ^ifflHRWPV 

.  «  See    the    Constitutions   made   at   the  '     «  Wilkins'  Omca.  'vio*.'2.  '^.  36;  141? 

Council  held  at  Pahs  in  1212,  in  Du  Pin's  169.  and  2^6; 

Eccl.  Hist.  13th  Cent.  pp.  92— 94.  "  Du'  Pin,  passim.     Wilk.  Cone.  vol.  q. 

•  Ann.  Burton,  ap.  Gale's  Script,  Angl.  p.58,  &«,                          .    , ..    r    .'  /i    ^ 
vol.  1.  p.  317.  «  Wilk.Conc,  vol.«2.  )^p.  3^— Jg.":   "' 

•  lb.  pp,  324— 326.  ^  lb.  vol.  a.  p.  415.                            ,0 
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games;  nor  to  have  concubines,  nor  to  leave  their  property  to     CHAP. 
their  children ;  nor  to   use  green  and   red  silk  clothes,   or  gQt  ^^^^^' 
trappings  ^.    The  tCTidency  of  the  rich  clergy  to  superb  dresses  o¥v»»aiAWB 
WM  so  great,  that  neither  the  orders  of  their  hierarchy,  nor  the  fokmatiov 
Batires  of  the  poets,  could  extinguish  it  ^.  began  by 

The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  constitutional  principles  and  system  of  their 
hierarchy ;  and  will  always  recur,  while  that  continues,  in  every 
country  where  it  dominates  and  prospers.  The  release  of  the 
clergy  from  all  secular  jurisdiction  had  been  found,  even  in  Henry 
the  Second^s  tiqae,  to  produce  personal  depravity.  The  indepen*- 
dence  of  the  qnonks,  of  all  other  supremacy  or  control  but  that 
of  a  distant  sovereign  and  venal  court,  ensuTed  their  impunity. 
The  abbot  was  the  only  chief  whom  they  had  to  dread ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  Giraldus  intimates,  that  they  knew  how  to  prevent 
his  becoming  a  n^oral  censor.  The  great  wealth  and  possessions 
which  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  receive  and  encouraged  to 
acquire ;  aiid  the  political  power  to  which  the  popedom,  for  its 
Qwn  interests,  always  urged  them  to  aspire  and  aided  them  to 
obtain  ;  were  in  them,  as  in  a  large  part  of  mankind  of  every 
age,  incompatible  with  personal  virtue  or  religious  sincerity.  The 
secret  poison  that  was  nourished  in  the  heart  of  every  priest, 
by  the  power  which  he  claimed,  and  believed  that  he  possessed, 
of  creating  the  very  Deity  whom  he  worshipped  j  his  privilege  of 
receiving  confession,  appointing  penance,  and  giving  absolution; 
his  assumed  cbthmand  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  flames 
(Df  the  infernal  world ;  his  excommunications,  interdicts,  and  fiery 
stake ;  the   subjection  and  servility   of  mind,  which,  from  birth 

to 

**  Wilk.  CoQC.  vol.  a.  pp.  281 — 296.     See         '^  See  this  again  noticed,  Wilkins'  ConciL 
the  remarks  on  the  sons  of  presbyters  and     vol.  2.  pp.  703.  730. 
rectors  succeeding  to  their  fathers  in  churches, 
p.  60.  * 

Vol.  II.  3  G 
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PART     to  death,  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  papal  system,  by  every 
possible  means,  to   produce   in  its   adherents — These  means  of 

HISTOUT  OF      *  .  •  1 

nEtmioN  127  pride  and  despotism  raised  the  sacerdotal  mind  to  a  superior  and 

I V— -^  mystenous  sanctity  ot    person  as  well  as  m   otfacial  character, 

which  placed  the  priest  far  above  Ws  votary,  and  tempted  fcim 
to  neglect  the  rules  to  which  he  subjected  his  people.  From 
the  ninth  century  to  the  fifteenth,  we  see  that  human  nature 
was  unaUe  to  re^st  all  these  temptations  to  cormpt  and  selfish 
conduct ;  and  none  more  imable  than  the  Roman  oourt  itself. 
The  evil  was  so  general,  that  it  became  at  last  a  necessary 
iloctrine,  and  was  strictly  inculcated,  that  the  vices  of  the  priest 
did  not  derogate  from  the  eflScffccy  of  his  sacred  character  and 
iuncti^ms — an  opinion  that  increased  the  disorders  whidi  occa* 
sioned  it,  but  wliich  also  accelerated  their  cure,  by  rousing  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  to  dislike  the  government  of  teachers, 
who  practised  themselves  what  they  declared  in  others  to  be 
deadly  sins— unpardonable,  till  paid  for.  This  last  act  sealed  tlie 
fate  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  The  sale  of  pardons  and  indulgcncies 
was  an  absurdity,  which  even  rustic  credulity  and  female  docility 
soon  learnt  to  deride  *^.  Whl 

^  -Gliaucer  describes  a  penon,  caled  a  Pardowr,  as  traveUing  about  with  his  pardons  for 
sale.    Our  poet  tfaus  paints  him : — 

Widi  him  iber  rode  a  gentill  Pardoneuf.— . 
That  Btreit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome; 
Ful  loode  be  sang,  '  Come  bitber,  Iomc,  to  me.'— 
His  wallet  lay  beforre  him  in  bis  lappe, 
^ret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  tote — 

But  of  bis  craft ;  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware 
Ke  was  tber  swicbe  aaotber  pardonere. 
For  in  bis  male  be  badde  a  pilwebare, 
Which,  as  be  saide,  was  our  ladies  veil. 
He  saide  be  bad  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Tbatte  Saint  Peter  bad,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesus  Christ  him  best. 

He 
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While  these  political  and  moral  causes  were  sapping  the  goi^-    c  H  A  P. 
eeous  iabric  of  the  Roman  church,  mental  agenciea  originatins: 
m   ite   own   bosom  produced  new  assailants,  that  assisted  m  its  of  %:NGLAin> 

^1  TO  THE  RE-* 

overthrow. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  selfish,  worldly 
policy,  to  make  its  own  ccmtrivances  successful  in  perpetuating  "^ 
the  servitude  of  mankind,  that  the  great  revolution  of  religious 
doctrines  which  ended  in  the  Reformation,  sprang  up  in  England 
from  the  new  orders  of  friars,  which  had  been  established  to  prevent 
it  In  1284,  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars,  were  denounced 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  propagating  dangerous  errors 
at  Oxford  ^^.  In  the  next  year,  he  renews  his  complaints  against 
both  them  and  the  Minors  or  Franciscans.  He  accuses  the 
"  Captains''  of  the  Dominicans  as  reviving  heresies ;  censures  their 
liodsehood  and  malice;  and  accuses  them  of  calumniatmg    his 

reputation. 

He  had  a  crob  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 

And  in  a  glas  be  hadde  pigges  bones. 

Bot  with  these -relikee,  wbanne  that  hefond 

A  poure  persone  dxrelUng  up  on  lozu^ 

Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  mouie. 

Than  thai  the  parsone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 

And  thus,  with  faioed  flattering  and  japes, 

He  made  the  parsone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last ; 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecelesiast. 
Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  stone  ; 
But,  alderbesty  he  sang  an  offertorie. 
For  wel  be  witte,  whan  that  song  was  spnge. 
He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude : 
Therfbre  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. — Prol.  Canterb.  Tales. 


^  The  main  error  complained  of  was,  that  because,  without  the  unity  of  form,  general  or 

**  In   man  there  is  only   one   form.**    The  special,  no  body   could  be,  numeraliter,  one.*^ 

archbishop  adds,  ^  It  would  follow  from  this,  This  notion  had  first  been  started  by  Thomas 

that  no  body  of  a  saint  exists  either  totally  Aquinas.  Wilk*  ConciL  ToLsi.  p.  iiS* 


or  partially  in  all  the  world|  or  in  any  city^ 


3o)3 
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P:S^4l  '  re|ifititt«ini'He  tdk  *he'Fmncisians^  that  ifeey  odghi'to  reverenee  ' 
^^■^^^^,  thtf'prtesiiii  (rf  God ;  and  that  Aey  ■Urhtx despise  ike  lepisco]^  dig^ 
Rirtoio^iNtiityi-'diSturbthie' peace  of  t!he  church.    He  exclaims  agalinfti  4ii«> 
.  -..;>.\  >  ar^gartd^'of  some,  m4i6  ^"^ tacw^e  ekte  thetn  capable,  more'-bttM  timi  * 
^. ,, .,,    /powerful,  more  garrulous  than  literary,  presume  to  dogmatizcr  wth 
'^^'^^*^  ignbi'ahfce^,a!fi<J  to  delude  the  seducibje  young."  HieWMftpi^reiiith^nnL 
to  tlie^  idiJttsts  in  the  Revelatiotis.    He  dates  th^it  hov^  opinicnB  as 
but  tvi^Oty  years  qld ;  and  complains,  that  the  authority  of  the 
holj^'farth<ei»'^^i^>^  despised  and  thrcJwn '  aside  ^ti  Iii:»fthie>ttext  year? 
h9  enters  i the  li^d  of  rebuke  and  controversy  again  :' he ^  recapi- 
tulates^the^herm^,  which  he  reprobates,  and  which  weBe^aimod  a.t 
Tran^ubstahtiation ;   he  excommunicates  all  who 'maintain 'them  ; 
and  remarks^ '  ynth  asperity,  that  they  who  mainteim  tkemi  g^^^ 
no  credence  to^,, the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  of  !St.  Gregory,  oi* 
Stv  Ausbn,  or  asiy  orthodox  master,  but  •«>^/jr  to  >  the:  authority  of 
iJie  Bible  and  necessary  reason^.    Twelte  months  afterwd^rdd,  1i« 
requests  the  bishop  of  Lincola  to   visit  Oxford^,   to   inquire  intc 
certain  articles  of  science  falsely  so  cdlledj  which  were  pursued  in 
the^irtudiiEii  at  jQ^ford ;  ;as  if  the  firstJbeains  of  religious  improve- 
ment begin  't6  dawn  from   that  university  ^^.    Soon  afterwards, 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a 'man  who^  struggling  to  prop  a  decay- 
ing system,  is  obliged  to  use  in  one  part  the  supports  that  he 
rejects  in  another,  he  gives  the  Franciscans,  whom  he  had  bei^re 
denounced,  the   benefit  of  his   protection.    He   declaims    against 
"  the  pestiferous  dogmas,''  that  the  Minor  friars  cannot  hear  con- 
fessions, 

'^  Wilk.  Concil.  vol.2,  pp.  121,  122.  of  the  bread  was  made,&c.  &c.:  That  he 

^  As,  That  our  Saviour's  dead  body  has  no  who  will  teach  these  things  does  not  **  sbevr 

substantial  form,  nor  the  same  which  he  had  faith  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  Gjv- 

when  alive:  That  in  death  a  new  substantial  gory,  or  Austin,   or   such  like,   or  to  any 

form  was  introduced,  and  a  new  species  or  master,  but  onii/  to  the  authority  of  the  BibU 

nature,  though  not  joined  by  a  new  assump-  and  necessary  reason/'  Wilk.  Concil.  vol.  %, 

tion  or  union  with  the  word  :  That  into  this  pp.  123,  124. 
new  form  or  nature  the  transubstantiation         *]  lb.  p.  i28. 
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fea9ioi»*and<Ah9<4v«;.ap|tl  ^eolare^y^hattbey  loay  do  liqfth,.};!;i(9ifglf  ,  gha?* 
^vi^but  tbe-^«pn£l»id:  ©£, the  pwish. priests *1;  paciificvig,  tUus,l^,:i      *■' 
anciieatiiQli^fgy^Qf  i^e  kiogdom  to. the. interests. of  tbtf  new  tnendi-  fs  tvahAva 
canAs*  hitlxitse!  wrogaiio^:  j^nd  amb&tiQa   he  bftd   endeavoured  to,,^^^,!!^ 

j.Atl  thiftpfiiod,  ti*  cler^  appear  to  have  possessed  above  half  oi  ' — ' 

the  wHitsffy*  ftesiitha;tiis9  ol^  the  ^landed  property  of  the  kingdom^. 

-^  Wilk.  Cone,  vol.2.  p.l68.  under  Edw.II^  De  fratribus  jllfAon6t»  vaga- 

.IPilm th^JO^sftfiB^lblsrlir/CdfoiifillifaKl  bundis  aireqUad.  p,77.9-rD^fHi^ibu9P70di'> 

£dwar4  lis  we  ifind  among  our  records  many  catoribus  vagabundis  arreetand.,  p.  78.  ib.  ib« 

insUihces '  of  tne  govehimeni's  causing  the  So  p.  79. — In  the  ninth  year  of  this  king's 

mfetidiicMiari  ilriaM' >lo  iio  i  lirreilcd.   .  Thia8»'  relgD,  we  find  a  general  <W)4er  to  firrest  theai 

47l{en. I(I:i  Pc^  fratribus  Camnditis  vaga-  all  over  the  kingdom:  ^  De  religiosis  vaga- . 

bundis  arrestand,     Calend.  Rotul.'^  p.  33.—  bundis  arrestandis  per  totum  regndm.''  p.  ti.' 

S^Ukn.  III^sDfiifratimbQftjTaeiliandiAcapieiidn  These  arrests,  which. were  aftecvvards  Tspeii^ .  •. 

ap|ti(^  W9S,^m^.4)r^2.^<^.  Hen.III,  Do  fra-  ed,  imply  either  great  misconduct  of  the 

tribus  vaga^dis  arrestahd.  p.  43,-^Soih  the  friars,  or  that  it  was^he  persevering  policy'' 

n(£ttyVa(0;'9ii44i'H-IiS)tii^reign0C£4wjIythe'  oftfaegavenuDA|lo|r^lesft^epp|.as  fi^r  a# 

ssme  mp^prA  j^^'^^J^y  ^PPr  4?  fP<^.^9«~^  ^^  dared  exert  it^o\%r  for  this  purpoa^ . 
•*  It  was  stated  that  in  England  were — 

*       .  17  Bishops. 

^^n/(Voj(|.i  ^j.MoiJ  .•    t'.  '^j;^i5fcodamilittim;  of  which,  the  retfgfOM  *ftrf48,ooo.»'  : 
p|ru;/;i  »;!j.    •>•'  *  Heame'*  AYwbufJTt  App.  -.  .,, 

The  half  pf  these  military  fees  would  be^  26,607 ;  but  the  clergy  had  28,000. 

.1    t..!.    .;        .  .  .  -  .  .  ,   ., 

-^.'iiVt'H'.   bi.l    •.*      :'     I  '         i       »  ...... 

J^ni. >'.':.       '.It-     ;  .  .!»      :f  •  •         , 

•j'l  t  -^  f   •  -> /i  -.y.  'iPk/.i     >  »     ■  ,        -  . 

-.0       ;     ,,r[     '•     ':         .. 

,t  .1'  /    :i  -a-  )  :'  r         .    >     .  ■       ^  -      */ 
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CHAP.    IV. 

HISTORY     OF      THE      WRITINGS      AND     OPINIONS     OP 
JOHN     M^ICKLII'i'E. 

PART     npHE  preceding  sketches  of  the  tenets,  system,  and  manners 
of  the  English  clergy,   lead  us  to  infer,  that  if  thev  had 

niSTORY  OF  •  1  1        "^         1  •  til  1       T  1     • 

RELIGION  IN  continued  unchanged,  society  vould  have  declined  into  increasing 

deterioration.  .Fantastic  systems  o£  right  and  wrong  beii^  taught 

by  the  clergy>  instead  of  the  inflexible  morality  of  their  super* 

seded  Scriptures;  and  the  active  \^orld,  m4io  despised  the  papal 

standard  of  merit,  inventing  others  more  consonant  to  their  own 

habits,  but  as  little  connected  with  personal  virtue  as  the  supei:sti- 

tions  of  the  political  churchman;  what  useful  result  could  occur? 

While  the  monk  and  the  knight  alike  hated  and  reviled  each 

other,  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  becoming  indifferent  to  both ; 

and  began  to  lose  all  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  that  indulgence 

of  their  individual  gratifications  and  humours,  which  both  their 

temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs  were  publicly  practising. 

As  the  papal  system  stood,  no  progress  was  attainable  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  most  dreaded  injunctions ;  and  yet  to  over- 
throw it,  before  a  more  useful  substitute  was  provided,  would  be 

only 
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duly  cfaaxigilig  the  shape  ci  an  evil,  without  any  dimintttion  of  its  G  H  a  p. 
mischief.  It  is  true  that  any  reliffious  s^'^stem,  however  wild  or 
perverted,  will  Bii^ce  to  make  an  oath  binding  on  the  conscieoce  ^vd  opi- 
ef  its  votary ;  which  id  all  that  some  philosophers  require :  and  wicxlifpe. 
the  adoration  of  a  crocodile  will  answer  this  purpose,  while  the  '  ' 
animal  keeps  in  fashion.  But  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  only 
one  o£  the  operations  of  a  religion  on  mankind,  and  it  is  not  its 
most  important  agency ;  for  if  its  other  conseq^nces  be  such  «a« 
to  generate  a  m^ect  or  depreciatioa  of  the  moml  virtues,  or  to 
curtail  individu^  improvement,  or  to  multiply  civil  wrongs  and 
private  crimes,  the  legislator,  in  patronimig  such  a  reli^ous 
system,  will  be  raising  a  harv«t  of  mischief  on  the  <me  huid,  to 
be  ineffectually  counteracted  by  the  dimiiushing  efficacy  of  h» 
oath  on  the  other.  We  hav-e  the  experience  of  Juvenal  ^,  and  of 
the  lustory  of  his  contemporariiefi,  for  <mr  instruction^^that  if  tiie 
established  religion  be  such  as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  tlie 
enlightened  world,  it  does  not  even  hinder  perjury,  but  3iatkier 
emboldens  it.  The  deposing  witness^  ^muidipated  in  his  oMrn 
secret  mind  from  all  belief  of  tbe  worship  which  he  puUicIy 
maintains,  or^  as  Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  it,  ^  eoooealing  tiie  seotH 
ments  of  an  atheist  in  the  saoerdotaU^  we  msiy  add,  the-  moj^ft* 
terial  or  civic  robes,  fearlessly  lays  his  hand  on  the  altar  o# 
Jupiter,  or  the  <Mce  dreaded  relic,  and  utteiB  his  &lsehoods  witb« 
out  dread,  and,  from  his  miawed  selfishoess,  without  daame.  Nm 
is  this  the  whole  result :  far  grea;ter  evils  follow,  which  disprove 
ibe  liieory,  that  all  reli^ous  systems  will  be  found  equally  effica- 
cious  for  the  peace  .and  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  mind  and  conduct  of  the  believer  become  always  strongly 
assimilated  tO'the  mode  and  object  of  his  worship.  The  adoratioii 
of  a  crocodile  or  a  Moloch,  vkiates  the  human  character  Btui 

actions 

<  His  13U1  Satire  m  a  masterpiaoe  of  r«aaoD  apd  poetry,  on  tbis^ohject. 
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PART    KtiocM  with  corresponding   degradation.    Moral   virtiieB  cannot 

'  _   teoexist  with  Hinduism,  but  so  far  as  the  inculcated  creed  aood. 

nKLfsiM  iH  rites  of  its  Rramins  are  disbeheved  or  disregarded.  In' every  part 
^  of  the  world,  the  votary  will. always  reason  like  the  young  profU* 
gate  in  Terence*,  though  he  may  not  so  openly  cfxpress^hiii  feel- 
ings ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance"  to  the:  intel- 
lect and  integrity  of  the  world,  that  its  religion,  'as  *  well  in  the 
adored  objects  as  in  its  rites  and  system,  should  h(iv(e"tiothii|g 
irrational,  false,  immoral,  or  injurious.  But  all  th»e^  ^pithetb  *  had» 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  become  applicable' to  papal  'GkngMkoty. 
The  interests  of  society  therefore  imperiously  dbmamied,  *M'  that 
time,  that  the  corruptions  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  faith, 
and  worship  of  Chiistianity  should  be  restored  to  its  native  >  trul^ 
and  beauty,  and  thereby  become  more  compatible  with  die  know-, 
ledge  and  improving  reason  of  the  day.  But  how  difficult  wajs  it 
for  an  individual  to  arise,  competent  to  perform  the  Herculean  task. 
The  religious  feelings  which  he  would  need,  would  be  unfavour- 
able to  his  mental  emancipation ;  and  the  mental  emancipation 
would  tend. to  destroy  his  religious  impr^sions.  To  combine  tb* 
due  mixture  of  each,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  and  separate  th^  gdd 
from  the  dross ;  and  to  fix  the  boundary-line  between  thie  absur^ 
dities  proper  to  discard,  and  the  essential  truths  that  were'tti  ht 
retained  ;  required  an  union  of  acuteness,  knowledge,  piety,  jtfdg- 
ment,  firmness,  and  intrepidity,  which  occurned  at  thfelttime'dttly 
in  John  WicklifFe,  a  teacher  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth in  Leicestershire.  His  exertions  were  of  a  vahie  thttt'^hiw 
been  always  highly  rated,  but  which  the  late  events  of  European 
history  considerably  enhance,  by  shewing  how  much  the  chfthces 
are  against  such  a  character  arising.  Many  can  demolish,  it]b,Q 
superstition— -but  where  is  the  skill  and  the  desire  to  rebmtd  'A 

i^blibr 

*  In  Uie^iFeU«kiiowii  pttseage,  Shall  Jupiter  do  this,  and  '  ego  bomuncia'  not  f  '  * 
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B»U&t  felsqc?  Yfkfti  awskk  mm  as  .Wickliffi»y  Huss^  >«r  hoAm    CHAt. 
.^ffeax:^  they  preserve  society  froia  dmkMM  akd^depnyity>;^Bm 


iKmtnt^c^' 


hwfpyiWGuiA  it; » be  for.  the  peace-  cif'  European  Mcidty,  if  >eMher  Aviron* 
J7mi^e_?)pSpauiy  oc  Italy,  'Could  produce  them  now.  .  : 
.^ ,  Th^iocidcpt^  tli^t  hajKe  beeu  detailed,  had  conourrad,  with  tfa^ 
^nl^r^itg'Jfiold^Kof  knowl^ge  that  began  to  be  explorBd,  to  pot 
the  pubUcV'  mwd  into  a  new  8tfU:e  of.  feeling  and  thinking  cmd  reli- 
gioQ^^/^ndMto  prepare  and  disppoe  it.  for  great  revcdutiond.  The 
;rfifl^ctiv0ii9pd,xMisci^nt|oiis  having  become  dissatiafied  with  tfie 
^i(^f^'^^  of  tbi^gsi  althoi^gh.  authority  might  curb  <the  general 
|[H)niiwni{!tf4kv(iMP£  >  their,  a^^  the  exertion  of  its  opposu^ 

zpQD^ruiroiiLd  lonly  niake  the  necessity,  of  reformation  more  slroi^lj 
ielt }  an/di  invert  lajreaaoning:  speculation  into  an  active  {iassion.  It 
nmw^  49r.  tbl^  ruling  •powers  of  society,  either,  to  disoern  :tlM 
inipro\iqg  ififpirit  of  tb^  age,,  and  gradually  to  confofm  the  pra^ 
vaiJlingi.in^titut|on$.tp  its* progress]  or, by  maintaining' the: exiffting 
sjffttem  .with  aU I  it9  visible  abuses  and  imperfecUoos,  to  foroedtik 
spirit  |0f  I  j?»fqrinf|tipfi  i9|tpai<;perilous  hostility.  Th».  eeoleibtstwai 
]f^T^Q\ify,,T(d^VedM>  pei^mit  no  change,  and  even  sjtoutly  resifltodi 
fj^e  at2»mptSi  for  it«  moral  reformation.  It  determToed  to  pKmemm 
it9,,w,hok'  i$y^t«iP«^  a>pd  ^l.its  dependencies,  and  ail  its  wealtfa^ 
iMitp^ch^d^  by  .thei  most  vigorous,  exertions  of  its  power,  and  Ktf 
it,p^ul^r»^lie^.  .  It,  denounced  all  opposing  criticism  ae  eimrapd 
^^r^sy,;^fti)4iF^^i>^^>'^^^^<^^^^^  the  dungeon,  and  the 

«^K?iiPstt^h€(4)WH^p,r|i:of  eiomity,  dissent^  and  innovation.  Thia  con^ 
l^fi^Wfff^  tmv^ti  ^  deposition  of  two  sovereign ;  civil  wars  .for 
!n>Kj<niKl    in  yiifw* '.'■  t  .1  ineariy 

Kf^AffAV^Mn  9f<»t)yirn^o4fdt  tttuck  bjf  c6urtiemi,bBt«iiipp%  for  mankind,  btatas^ 

Bcuonaparte  on  himself,  was  one  y/'Uh  his  own  doned  his  purpose.     Great  piety,  virtue  ^n^ 

HWifi  <il^^Mi''irie^  sMe'/anrf'that   of  ^bhn  wisdom,' are  wanted    to  make  such    useful 

]^^)^IP|  ^  t^  o^f F.» '  Tb«^  ^e  (Bffn  jnei^-  rcftrmers  aa  Wickli(fii  an4  Lnlih^r ;  ami  to 

tating  some  change  in  the  religion  of  France,  such  a  combination,  what  pretensions  had 

iliraf WAugh  France,  of  the  world,  is  probable,  Buonaparte  ?  He  would  have  been  a  modern 

from  mai^j(.  o^^  j^^„^gfi»f;ii,eB  of  hipaelf  and  Mobamed^  not.a/^mdmi  JUahtr*    ' 

VoL.IL  3H 
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PART  nearly  a  century;  and,  at  last,  the  entire  subversion  of  that  very 
system  M^hich  its  advocates,  from  such  miscalculating  selfishness. 
RELioioH  IV  had  SO  blindly  and  so  obstinately  resolved  to  keep  unmodified  and 
unshaken.  Such  will  ever  be  the  result  of  power  warring  against 
reason,  and  sternly  maintaining  abuses,  instead  of  being  \agi* 
lant  to  perceive,  and  c^  assisting  gradually  to  meliorate  and 
remove  them. 

In  justice  to  the  papacy  it  must  be  stated,  that  it  was  not  at 
first  blind  to  the  approaching  evil,  and  that  it  attempted  the 
appropriate  remedy.  So  early  as  1215,  Innocent  iii.  exhorted 
l2ie  council  which  then  met,  to  correct  the  ecdesiattoal  ^OD^nerB^ 
because  the  disorders  flowed  principally  from  the  clergy:  from 
their  ccmduct  he  declared  the  evils  to  proceied,  which  were  in* 
festing  the  church  \  But  how  reform  a  body  of  men,'  who  were 
enjoying  half  the  property  of  Europe,  and  whose  irregularities 
were  practised  by  their  very  leaders,  who  called  out  for  their 
amendment !  Cardinals  came  over  to  England,  and  made  strong 
laws  against  ecclesiastical  depravity.  How  were  these  censors  met? 
Some  of  the  censured  detected  one  of  the  cardinal  legates:  in  the 
commission  of  vice  himself,  and  exposed  and  derided  the  cor* 
rupted  teacher  ^.  The  bishop,  the  abbot,  the  monk,  the  friar,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  pope,  were  too  much  alike  in  their  propensities 
and  manners,  to  be  intitled  to  reproach,  or  qualified  to  amend  each 
other.  Councils,  therefore,  made  constitutions— popes  exhorted*— 
and  reformers  sneered.  But  those  who  had  the  means  of  luxury 
would  not  renounce  it ;  and  it  became  obvious,  that  nothing  less 
thaa  a  total  change  of  the  system,  or  a  subtraction  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  hierarchy,  would  be  efiective  to  amen4  it.  Even 
Innocent  iii.  who  saw  the  evil  produced  by  the  moral  disorder?, 
was  yet  unable  or  unwilling  tx>  perceive  that  his  mental  system 

) :  .    was 

«  D«  Pw'i  Eccl.  Hi$t*  istbCent.  p. 95.  '  Matt.  Paris* 
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was  falling  below  the  intellect  of  the  age,  and  must  be  imprbved     chap. 
or  abolished.    He  thought,  like  many  vulgar  statesmen,  that  the 
sword  could  uphold  it ;  and  he  ased  that  sword  with  all  the  cruelty  and  ofi- 
of  a  Nero,  multiplying  by  it  every  danger  he  most  dreaded,  and  wickliffe. 
ensuring  to  his  own  authority,  thus  abused,  the  hatred  of  the  '       ''"***' 
feeling  heart  and  reasoning  mind. 

It  was  the  distinction  taken  between  the  faith  and  manners,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  property,  of  the  clergy,  that  mainly  subverted 
their  power;  because  on  that  point  they  were  most  assailable. 
They  had  made  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  their  &ith  and 
doctrines.  On  this  ground  they  were  long  impregnable,  because 
their  property,  like  a  mighty  bulwark,  baffled  all  assault.  But 
when  the  spirit  arose,  in  those  whose  faith  was  unimpeachable,  of 
rebuking  their  vices  and  diminishing  their  wealth,  the  day  of  the 
dissolution  of  their  power  began  to  dawn.  Thousands  favoured 
this  innovation,  ^ha  were  as  indignant  against  heresy  as  the 
pontiff  himself.  Thus  two  descriptions  of  reformers  appeared: 
those,  who  betieved  whatever  the  church  wished  them  to  believe, 
but^whd  demanded  its  moral  reformation—and  those,  who  accused 
both  the  faith  and  system  of  the  clergy,  of  gross  errors  and  mis-p 
chiefs.  These  two  classes  of  reformers  were  at  first  antagonists  of 
each  other :  but  as  the  hierarchy  equally  dreaded  both,  and  dis* 
liked  those  most  who  attacked  its  property,  it  chose  to  confound 
and  reprobate  them  together;  and  by  this  conduct  compelled  them 
at  last  to  intermingle  and  unite. 

The  competition  for  the  papacy  in  1378,  which  occasioned 
dbuble  ^tfpe»  to  'be^  chosen,  residing  the  one  at  Avignon  and  the 
other  at  Rom6,  and  execrating  and  fighting  each  other  with  their 
paper  liiahifestoes,  and  with  the  swords  of  their  allies,  for  forty 
years,  excited  the  surprised  and  sneering  world  to  reflections^ 
which  encouraged  the  circulation  of  all  the  opinions  that  had  been 

3  H  2  uttered 
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FART     Uttered  by  the  persecuted  and  dispersed . rcformersi  froni  the  Aip$ 
^nd  Pyrenees,  and   which   now  be^an  to   be  diffused  by  their 

HISTORY  OP         '  *^  r      1  ...  ' 

RELIGION  IN  successors.    One  of  the  first  who  was  distinguished  )>y  bis  o^ctiv^ty 
"^    '  '  in  England,  was  a  priest  named  John  Bal).    From  theiy^^.  1366 

John  Ball,  to  1382  ^,  he  is  noticed  to  have  been  indefatigable  ia  pi?Qmiil<^ 
gating  his  new  opinions,  sometimes  in  churchea  ^nd  .chiirch-yacd$, 
^d. sometimes  in  market-places^:  his  talents^  pe^rsev^rance,, and 
success,  at  last  occasioned  his  imprisonment.  But  ^thor  spirits 
wefe  also  at  work;  for,  in  1368,  the  archbiahppj.of.ipnat^^ry 
pointed  but  thirty  errors  which  were  in  circulation,  and  magiste- 
rially condemned  them  ^.  ^     ..     , . 

Birth  of  The  intellect  which  was  to  change  the  state  of -the  eccLesiastical 

world  began  now  to  emerge  to  notice,  persecution,  and  popularity. 
Born  at  Hichmond  in  Yorkshire,  in  1324,  John  Wicldifie  became 
ia  commoner^  of  Queen's  College,  probationer  of  Merton,  master  of 
BaUol,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  Canterbury  College,  atO&ford* 
In  1361^  he  was  presented  by  Baliol  College  with  the  living  of 
Fillingham^j  and  he  became  aften^^arda  the  rector  of.  Lutter^ 
worth.     It  was  after  the  year  1372  ^^  and  before  1377,  that  he 

His  Tria-  made  his  great  attack  on  the  papal  system,  in  his  Xrialogos.  This 
work  is  a  Latin  dialogue,  between  three  persons,  on  the  Deity,  the 
spiritual  world,  the  virtues,  and  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  and 
institutions.  Its  attractive  merit  was,  'that  it  combined  the  new 
opinions  with  the  scholastic  style  of  thinking  and  deductions.  It 
was  not  the  mere  illiterate  reformer,  teaching  novelties,  wholn  the 
man  of  education  disdained  and  derided ;  it  was  the  respected 
aciademician,  reasoning  with  the  ideas  of  the  reformer.   In  this 

work 

*  The  archbishop's  letter  agaiost  him  is         >^  Wickliflfe  mentions  this  year  in  bis  Tria- 
dated  1:^66.  Wilk.  Cone,  vol.9,  p,  64.  logus,   but  as  *  receoter/  t).«g4  ;'  so  that; 

^  lb.  p.  i5<).  we  may  infer  the  book  to  have  been  written' 

•  lb.  p.  75.  soon  afterwards. 
<  See  Tanner's  Bib.  Monast.  voc.  Wiclevts. 
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work  he  declares  the  'Roman  pontiff  to  be  the  Anti-Chrbt  ^* ;  he    CHAi^. 
ridicules  the  adoration  of  the  saints**,  and  asserts  the  mediatorial    ^ 

'  WRITINGS 

ofiioe  of  our  Saviour -* ;  he  condemns  thie  superseding  of  the  Gospel  and  ofi- 

NIONS  OP 

by  pretended  traditions  ^\  and  the  granting  of  indulgencies  ^^.  wickliffe. 
On  th*  eucharist,  he  opposed  the  established  creed  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  asserted,  that  though  a  sacramental  effect  took 
place  on  the.  consecration,  yet  that  the  bread  and  wine  remained 
bread  and  wine,  as  our  senses  perceived  them ;  they  were  only 
sacnamenfally,  that  is,  mentally  and  spiritually,  otherwise  ^^.  By 
■  '-^••''   '"-'  '"  this 


•*  **  Tbe  Rpman  pontiff  is  the  chief  Anti- 
ChfUt;  £m*1i^  falsely  pretends  that  he  is  the 
mq^t  iQ^m^diate ,  ^d  resemblipg  vicar  of 
Christ  in  tliis  ttrorld.  He  claims,  from  the 
imperild  «AdoWb]«ttt,  tiyhAve  the  chief  domi- 
nation, anc).  to  ()^  tber /icbost. ma^  ^n  the. 
world.  But  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.  '  How  then  can  saeh  an  Anti* 
CJhrist  ^y  t^at  ^e  is  the  vicar  of  our  Lord^ 
or  like  him  ?  It  b  obvious  that  he  is  not,  as 
h^  DdUs  hlimiilf,  tbe  ibost  hemble  man;  but 
the  qlaud  vkf^p  pf  the  king,  of  pride/' 
Wickl.TriaU  p.  130. 

'*  M  Let -the  faithful  consider  why  parti* 
cul^.  churches  so  laboriously  and  so  expen- 
sively 'ask  the  Roman  court  to  canonize 
tlltir jtretbren,  find  he  will  see  that  inordinate 
cupjdity,  and  defect  of  faith,  occasion  it. 
who,  1  ask,  would  make  a  buffoon  his  me- 
dialor,  when  'he  might  have  the  aid  of  a 
mosf.  clement  and  ready  king.  The  saints 
are  not  indeed  buffoons ;  but  they  are  less, 
inLcompacisoii  with  Christ,  than  a  buffoon 
is^tff  .an  Wtl^.  sqypr^ign."    Wickl.  TriaU 

^'^^  Christ  is  himself  the  mediator,  the  in- 
tercessor ;  the  best,  tbe  most  ready,  and  the 
mos^beD^n*  ..He  wouldabeve^e  be  a  fool 
whj»j^bi9tfld  %f^  for  another;  because,  if 
wtia»jt|^^l%ib]^jhi«g^.w«re  proposed,  we 
were,  without  a  necessity,  to  prefer  the  least 


eligible,  it  would  be  acting  absurdly.  Christ 
is  always  dwelling  with  the  Father,  and  ever 
ready  to  intercede  for  us.  We  ought  not  then 
to  seek  for  the  mediation  of  saints,  because 
he  is  kinder  and .  more  disposed  to  help  us 
tiian  any  of  them/'  WickL  Trial,  p.  173. 

14  a  \Yant  of  faith,  in  scripture^  is  the  cause 
of  pride  ;  and  this  pride  chiefly  consists  in 
hypocrisy,  the  worst  kind  of  pride,  and  often 
pursues  our  religious.  They  would  not  pre- 
sume to  superadd  traditions  upon  the  Gospel, 
which  are  usually  contrary  to  reason,  unless 
they  were  labouring  hypocritically.  There* 
fore  the  Brothers  utter  an  invented  untruth, 
when  they  say,  that  they  have  a  private  rule 
which  exceeds  in  goodness  the  rules  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Wickl.  Trial,  p.  1 10. 

"  After  rebuking  them  for  awarding  the 
punishment  of  tbe  next  world,  he  adds,  /*  It 
appears  that  the  prelates,  granting  indul* 
gencies,  commonly  blaspheme  tbe  wisdom 
of  God ;  for  they  foolishly  and  covetously 
pretend  that  they  know  matters  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.''  p.  100. 

"  "  Capere  debemus  a  communi  expe- 
rientia  sensus  nostri,  quod  sacerdos  ad  altare 
accedens,  ex  pane  et  vino  conficit  vel  con- 
secrat  unum  sensibile  remanens  quod  Tulgus 
intelligit  corpus  et  sanguinem  Jesu  Christi." 
Trial,  p.  183*  ^*  Iste  panis  est  corpus  Christi, 

ergp 
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PART  this  distinction,  he  removed  from  the  most  venerated  part  of  reli- 
gious  worship  the  great  provocative  to  infidehty;  and  preserved 
RELIGION  IN  the  EngUsh  mind  from  that  absolute  rejection  of  Christianity^ 
which  the  Cathohc  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  has,  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  been  so  fatally  producing  in  every  country 
where  it  predominates,  even  among  many  of  its  teachers. 

Against  the  mendicant  friars,  whom  the  papacy  was  using  as 
its  new  spiritual  militia,  as  in  the  next  century  it  adopted  the 
Jesuits,  and  has  now  revived  them  to  be  its  active  and  diffused 
partisans^  the  reasoning  and  declamations  of  WicklifFe  were  inces- 
fiant.  He  takes  every  occasion  to  allude  to  them,  and  never  with- 
out satire  and  reproach  ^^.  He  repels  the  pernicious  opinion,  that 
though  a  prelate  should  be  luxurious,  an  homicide,  symoniacal,  or 
otherwise  vicious,  yet  that  he  must  not  be  believed  to  be  so  by 
the  subjected  people  ^®.  When  it  is  objected  to  him,  that  it  would 
follow  from  his  observations,  that  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  fre- 
quently are  defective  in  their  faith,  and  deceive  both  themselves 
and  their  churches,  he  boldly  adds,  "  It  would  be  a  lamentable 
conclusion,  but  it  would  be  a  true  one  ^^/'  On  the  priesthood,  he 
ventures  to  hint,  that  though  it  becomes  priests  of  pious  lives  to 
be  the  consecrators  of  the  sacrament,  yet,  recollecting  their  fre- 
quent un worthiness,  he  adds,  that  the  laity  piay  also  do  it ;  and  he 
quotes  St.  Cecilia  as  an  instance  ^.  On  baptism,  he  suggests,  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  there  be  one  immersion  or  three,  or  the 
inrater  be  poured  on  the  head ;  the  custom  of  the  place  where  the 
party  lives,  should  be  the  rule  on  this  subject*^ :  but  that  as  to 

the 

"  Trial,  passim,  and  especially  pp.  261—297. 

>»  lb.  p.  aoi.  ^  lb.  p.  io8.  ,     . 

••  lb.  p.  aia.  "  lb.  p.  213. 

ergo    iste*  pants  est;    et    per   consequens,  quod  hoc  sacramentom    venerabile   est  in 

manet  panis;  H  sic  stmal  estpanis  et  corpus  nahara  sua  venu  pants  et  sacramentaliter, 

Christi."  p.  igu.    tie  adds  this  conclusion,  corpus  Cbristi.''  p.  192.     He  discusses  this 

**  £t  patet  fidelitas   conclusionis  predicts^,  subject  through  several  chapters. 
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the  removal  of  sin,  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  but  the  death  of    CHAP* 
Christ.    He  attacks  fearlessly  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
tends  earnestly  for  their  moral   fitness.   He  adds  this   simile —  ahdopi- 
"  When  the  king  sends  an  army  to  combat  in  France,  he  chuses  wickliffe. 
the  ablest  and  the  most  skilful  warriors  ;   ought  there  to  be  less  '       "^"""^ 
circumspection  and  solicitude  about  the  qualities  of  those  who 
have  to  fight  against  the  devil,  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  and 
their  people  the  kingdom  of  God**?'^ 

The  practice  of  private  auricular  confession  to  a  priest,  he  ascribes 
to  Innocent  iii.  and  disapproves.     He  says  truly,  that  the  real 
efficacy   of  penitence   consists   in  the   altered  dispositicm  of  the 
mind,  and  not  in  the  technical  confession,  absolution,  or  penances 
enjoined  ^.  He  denies  the  Pope's  power  of  binding  or  loosing,  and 
his  right  to  be  deemed  the  vicar,  either  of  Christ  ^r  St.  Peter  **. 
He  rebukes  the   presumptuous   doctrine,    that  without  extreme 
unction  no  man  can  be  saved  *^.    He  enlarges  on  Wshop  Greal* 
head's  satirical  definition  of  a  monk,  *  a  dead  body  brought  out 
of  a  sepulchre,  clothed  in  funeral  garments,  and  agitated  by  the 
devil,'  and  applies  it  to  friars  ^.    He  attacks  the  strange  dbctrtne 
of  supererogation,  or  that  friars  and  saints  may  have  merits  more 
than  enough  for  their  own  salvation,  and  which  they  may  there- 
fore sell  to  others ;  and  that  these  merits  composed  a  kind  of  accu<- 
mulating  bank  or  fund  of  merits,  which  the  pope  might  distribute 
and  barter  to  others  —  an  extravagant  invention  of  the  human 
fancy,  on  which  the  system  of  indulgencies  sold  and  purchased, 
rested  ^.  He  maintains  the  important  truth,  that  no  man  ought  to 
do  evil  for  the  sake  of  any  finite  or  infinite  good  ^^.   He  calls  upon 
the  great  men  of  the  country  to  defend  the  people  against  the 

frauds,  exactions,  and  luxury   of  the  friars,  whose  number  he 

computes 

*»  Trial,  p.  1138.         '^  lb.  pp.  dso— 953.  •*  lb.  p.  «53*  **  lb.  p.  258. 

••  lb.  p.  260.  •^  lb.  pp.  274—280.  ••  ft.  p.  94» 
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PART     computes  at  4000,  and  their  useless  expenditure,  supported  by 
begging,  at  60,000  marcs  every  year  ^.  He  terminates  his  im- 
BELiGioK  iir  portant  treatise  by  considering  the  future  condition  of  man  ;  the 
TOCLAN  .     j^^  judgment ;  the  nature  of  tlie  soul,  and  its  final  destinies. 

Wicklifie  wrote  this  work  with  a  strong  impression  of  his  per^ 
sonal  danger.  He  states,  that  those  whom  he  opposed  were 
machinating  his  death  ^ ;  and  he  strenuously  enforces  the  duty 
of  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  and  earnestly  con- 
tends, that  it  was  as  necessary  in  his  time  as  in  ancient  days  ^^. 
H^  adds  emphatically,  ^*  Instead  of  visiting  Pagans,  to  convert 
them  by  martyrdom,  let  us  preach  constantly  the  law  of  Christ, 
even  to  the  princely  prelates — martyrdom  will  then  occur  to  us 
rapidly  enough,  if  we  persevere  in  faith  and  patience  ^*/' 

Such  a  formidable  attack  could  not  be  expected  to  be  made 
unnoticed.  In  1377»  the  Pope  issued  his  commands  to  the  arch-^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  cause  WickHflfe 
to  be  arrested  and  examined,  and  to  keep  him  in  phson  till 
further  order  ^^ ;  and  also  letters  to  be  issued,  in  case  he  could 
not  be  taken,  citing  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  answer  for  his 
offence  ^.    The  archbishop  wrote  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  for 

fiiU 


•  Trial,  pp.  ^87— 299. 

*  lb.  p.  189. 

"  <*  As  all  ought  to  be  the  soldiers  of 
Christ,  it  is  evident  bow  many  are  condemned 
by  their  sloth,  who  let  the  fear  of  the  loss 
of  temporal  benefits,  or  of  worldly  friendship, 
or  of  the  welfare  of  the  body,  make  tljem 
unfaithful  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  averse  to 
stand  manlily  by  it,  even  to  death,  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  sataiiical  excuse  which  modem 
hypocrites  make,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  suffer  martyrdom  as  it  was  in  the 
primitive  church,  because  now  all,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  living  persons,  are  believers, 
and  there  are  no  tyrants  who  put  Christians 
to  death.    This  excuse  is  suggested  by  the 


devil;  for  if  the  foithfiil  now  would  stand  firm 
for  the  law  of  Christ,  and,  as  his  soldiers, 
endure  bravely  any  sufferings,  they  might 
tell  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops  and 
other  prelates,  how,  departing  from  the  fkith 
of  the  Gospel,  they  minister  improperly  to 
God,  and  what  perilous  injury  they  commit 
against  his  people."  Wick.TriaL  pp.  135, 126. 

**  lb.  p.  116. 

"  Sec  pope's  letter  (Gregorj  II.)  in  Wilk, 
Cone.  vol.  3.  p.  116.— The  pontiflf  hints  that 
the  opinions  were  the  same,  mutatb  terminis, 
with  those  of  Marsilii  de  Padua  et  Johannia 
de  Ganduoo.  lb.  « 

•*  lb.  p.  117. 
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full  information  on  this  subject,  and  summoned  Wickliffe  to  appear    CHAP, 
at  St.  Paul's  church  before  him^^     In   1381,  tjie   same  prelate 

/  ,  '  /  ,      WRITINGS 

issued  an  angry  denunciation  against    John   Ball,    ordering  his  and  opi- 
clergy  to  confound  him,  and  to  proclaim  him  excommunicated,  and  wickliffe. 
forbidding  any  to  assist  him  ^.    In  the  next  year,  new  mandates  '       ^ 
issued,   reprobating   the   heretical    opinions,    and   attacking   four 
other   persons   as  well  as  Wickliffe  ^^.     The.  king^s  writ  was  ob- 
tained to  Oxford,  ordering  it  to  inquire  and  banish  those .  who 
were  suspected  of  heresy  ^.    The  chancellor  of  Oxford  suspended 
Wickliffe  from  all  scholastic  acts  ^^.   Twelve  doctors  sat  at  Oxford, 
to  condemn  his  opinions ;   and   their  letter  in   1382,  states,  that 
Wickliffe  had  within  a  few  years  sowed  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury thick  with  heresies;  that  he  had  produced  so  many  heirs 
of  his  sect,  that  they  could  not,  without  the  severest  efforts,  be 
eradicated ;  and  that  it  had  lately  very  much  increased  ^.    Some 
of  the  accused  were  alarmed,  and  recanted  *^.  .  *  ' 

The  great  instrument  by  which  Wickliffe  operated,  was  the 
Scriptures.  He  translated  them  into  English,  and  by  that  means 
enabled  laymen,  and  even  women  who  could  read,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  them,  than  many  learned  and  intelligent  clergy- 
men used  to  be  ^* — an  important  admission  from  a  contemporary, 
who  was  a  stout  enemy  of  the  reformation.  Wickliffe  found  a 
powerfiil  protector  in  John  of  Gaunt  the  duke  of  Lancaster^. 
He  was  afterwards  summoned  to  Oxford,  where  he  appeared,  and 
defended  himself^.    Preachers  imbued  with  his  opinions  started 

up       . 

••  Wilk.  Cone,  vol.3,  pp.  1^3,  124.  ^  lb.  p.  171. 

*  lb.  pp.  159,153. — Kriygh ton' says,  that  **  Sec  Ryppendon,  Ashton,  Stokes,  and 

John  Ballc  was  the  precursor  of  Wickliffe, -as  Crompe's  Abjurations,  ib.  p.  172. 

John  the  Baptist  was  of  our  Saviour,  p,  2644.  **  **  Unde  per  ipsum   fit  vulgare  et  magis 

•^  Nicjolaus  Hereford,  Philip  Rappyngdon,  apertnm  laicis  etui u lie ri bus  legere  scientibuB 

Job.  Ashton,  and  Laur.  Bedeman.  lb.  p.  160.  quam  solet  esse  clericis  admudum  literatis 

They  seem  to  have  been  all  chrgymen,  et  bene  intelligentibus."  Knygfaton,  p.  2644* 

»•  lb.,  p.  166.  «  Knyght.  p.  2647. 

»•  ib.  p.  170.  **  lb.  p.  2649. 

Vol.  II.  3 1 
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PART     Up  in  many  places^ ;  and  several  knights,  lords,  and  even  dukes, 
espoused  them  ^.  The  citizens  of  London  became  for  the  most  part 
RE&ioioir  IN  Lollards  ^'^j  as  the  new  reformers  were  called.    The  sermons  of  the 
.  mendicant  friars,  formerly  so  admired,   were  undervalued ;   and 

the  preaching  from  the   new  Scriptures  made  an  universal  im- 
pression^. 

.Wickliife,  aware  of  the  importance  of  vernacular  instruction, 
was  indefeitigable  upon  that  point.  Besides  his  scholastic  Trialogus, 
and  his  vernacular  Bible,  he  also  wrote  his  little  familiar  sermons 
^r  discourses,  called  his  Postils  on  the  Gospels  ^.  In  these,  he 
takes  every  occasion  to  inculcate  his  new  opinions.  As  specimens 
of  his  style  in  his  native  language,  then  in  a  rude  state,  a  few 
passages  may  be  cited.  In  one  he  repels  the  slander,  that  the 
reformers  were  enemies  of  religion,  and  political  revolutionists; 
and  lamente  their  persecution  ^.  In  another,  he  attacks  the  love 
of  worldly  pomp  and  ^eatness  of  the  popes  and  prelates  *^ ;;  he 

notices 


•  KnyghtoB,  pp.  ^655— 3661. 

^  Erant  etiam  milites  Dominus  Thomas 
Latymer ;  Dominus  Johannes  Trussell ;  Do- 
milMis  Lodowyctts  Clyifbrde ;  Dominus  Jo- 
hanues  Pecche;  Dominus  Ricaniiu  Story; 
iDominus  Reginaldus  de  Hylton ;  cum  duciims 
tX  eomitibus.  Knyght.  p.  2(»6i.  Th«  ex- 
pression in  the  plural^  of  ducibus,  goes  very 
high,  at  a  time  when  the  dukes  were  few, 
Mid  chieHy  of  Ihe  royal  family. 

"^  Wals. 

*•  Knyght.  2665. 

*•  These  are  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Claudius,  D  8. 

^  Tiie  neader  may'  be<pk«Bed  to  hear  this 
great  man  in  his  own  venerable  but  anlbrmed 
ERgltsh  i^^^  And  thus  seyn  thes  iblk  to 
pcitices  of  tbe  mroiM  ikoit  thes  beretikas  (tiie 
Lollanls)  ben  Mse  ana  agoiia  holy  rcli* 
gjoun;  and  thei  ctstea  to  destvoye  io^ds- 
chipes  and  reumes;  and  tberfore  <tD  naunde 


hem  to  be  dede,  or  lette  hem  to  speke.  ^ul 
lordes  seyn  agein  that  thei  scholden  knowe 
the  lawe  that  Holy  Cherche  hath  to  punische 
such  heretikes,  and  therefore  thei  scbofden 
go  forth  and  puoishe  hem  hi  here  lawe. 
Bi  suche  execution  of  suche  false  prelaiis 
and  frcris  is  Goddes  lawe  qwenchid  Und 
Antecristes  arered.  But  God  wolde  that 
thes  lordes  passeden  Pilat  in  this  poynt  aad 
knewen  the  treuthe  of  Goddes  lawe  in  here 
moder  toi^e  and  have  this  two  folk  in 
suspecte  for  here  corsede  ly  vynge  and  hidytige 
of  his  lawe  fro  knowinge  of  seculeres :  for  bi 
this  cautel  of  the  fend  ben  raanye  trewe  men 
qoenchid."  Wickl.  Postils,  MS. 

'*  And  in  this  poynt  synnen  specially  tbe 
grettiste  of  the  Cherche ;  for  thei  suwen  nat 
Christ  here,  but  Antecrist  and  the  world. 
Loke  the  pope  first  and  his  cardinalis,  \ihelher 
thei  taken  no  worldly  worschipe  but' ben  the 
leste   and  tbe  moost  meke  'of  alle   othre. 

Alore 
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notices  the  cruelties  used  towards  those  who  attempted  to  explore    chap. 
the  truth  ^* ;  he  censures  the  custom  of  priest*  engaging  in  warff, 
especially  in  crusades  ^^;  he  throws  out  a  sarcasm  on  the  w^lth  andopi.. 


1VION6  OV 


accumulated  by  the  friars  ^;  and  on  the  prohibition  to  the  laity  to  vicKLim; 
study  the  Scriptures,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  too  sublime  "^      ""       ' 
arid  too  sacred^*.    But  the  great  substance  of  the  work  is  plain 
and  useful  lectures  on  the  precepts  and  history  of  Christianity. 

Many  defenders  of  the  existing  hierarchy  took  up  the  pen 
against  Wickliffe ;  and  of  these,  William  WydfFord,  doctor  of 
theology,  was  one  of  the  most  authorized  opponents^.  With  all 
bis  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had  no  other  means  of  defence 
than  to  maintain  the  authority  of  tradition*^;  and  he  foimd  that 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  even  to  rest  upon  written  traditions :  the 
papal  decrees  had  gone  far  beyond  them :  and  tiiis  supporter  of 
visible,  abuses,  which  reason  could  not  justify,  was  obliged  to  assert^ 

that, 


More  foul  pride  and  covetise  i8  in  no  lord 
of  tbe  \vorld.  Go  we  to  biscbopis  biuethe 
the8  and  riche  abbotis,  fadns  of  coventis ; 
and  theg  axen  worldly  worschipis ;  and  bi 
thus  may  men  knowe  bem. — And  gif  tbou 
^odown  to  freris  tbat  ben  beggeris,  that 
scholden  be  mekest^  more  worscbipe  of  ther 
breibren  taketb  no  man  in  this  world,  as  bi 
knelinge  with  kis&inge  of  feet.  Wickl.  MS.  ib. 

*^  Sum  men  ben  somouned  to  Rome,  and 
there  put  in  prisoun ;  and  sum  men  ben 
cried  as^  heretikes  among  tbe  comune  peple. 
And  over  thes,  as  men  seyn,  freris  killen  her 
owne  brethren  and  procuren  men  of  the 
worlde  to  kille  men  that  seyn  bem  trewthe. 
MS.  ib. 

**  They  defenden  that  it  is  lev^lul  and 
meedfnl  prestes  for  to  fighte  in  cause  that 
thei  feynen  Goddes*  And  so  thei  may  move 
thes  prestes  to  fighte  ageins  the  gentile  men, 
and  as  thei  have  robbed  hem  of  temporal 
goodes,  so  thei  wolden  preive  hem  of  swerd. 
]MS.  ib. 


**  And  thos  it  semeth  tbat  neweordres 
overcomeu  not  this  world  bi  bileve  tbat  thei 
ban  in  Crist  for  be  lyvede  not  as  thei  ly vea 
no  we.  He  purcbacede  nought  to  his  Aposteles, 
neither  houjies  ne  worldly  godes,  bUt  tatighft 
bem  both  in  comoun  or  privee  to  flee  saebe 
havynge  of  the  world.  MS.  ib. 

"  And  seyn  it  falleth  vot  to  he^n  to  knowe 
Goddis  lawe  for  thei  s^yn  it  is  so  beigfa,  00 
•otyl  and  and  so  hoiy  tbat  only  ecribee  sod 
Pharisees  scholden  speke  of  this  lawe,  MS.  ib. 

**  See  bis  work  in  MS.  in  the  Harieiaa 
Library,  N^  31  &  4a.  He  says  in  bis  dedi- 
cation, tbat  be  wrote  by  the  orders  of  the 
archbishop ;  and  be  dates  bis  work  from  IIm 
castle  of  Framlyngbam. 

^  DebeoMM  credere,  not  only  the  Scrip- 
tures, sed  «tiam  traditionibus  apoetdkis  per 
successionas  patrom  a  tempore  apostoloriim 
usque  ad  nos.  Wydff,  MS.  Hdrl.  No.  31. 
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PA  RTj  .  tha(,,  wb^^ber  yfritteniar  unwritten,  they  were,  iif  receivied  by  the 

HI9TO  YOF    ^*^<^'  ^  ^'  equally.  l?eli?ved^® — ^nay,  that   even  many  things, 

RELiGjoN  qr' wh^ch  did  not.  follow   from  any  thing  in  Scripture  or  tradition, 

^ — ,ry- — r'  must  yet    be  .matters   or    iaith,   and   ought  not   to    be   contro- 

"  *-     verted  ^^— and  .that  the  interpretation  oh  doubtful  propoi^tiond  of 

Scripture,  given  by  CathqUc  doctors,  ought  to  be  believed  to  be 

their. real  meaning^. 

Ei^tensiye  .discussions  ensued,  and  many  combatants  appeared, 
on  both,  sides  of  the  question.     But  amid  the  stormy  debates; 
WicklifFe,  under  the  powerful  support  of  his  great  friends,  died  ia 
peace  at  his  rectory,  praised  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  not  only 
by  his  friends,  but  also  by  his  enemies  ^^.    Even  under  the  reign 
of  Henry  iv.  a  letter  appeared  under  the  seal  of  the  chancelloT 
of .  Oxford  .  and    the  assembly  of  its    masters,  addressed  to  the 
public,    warmly   applauding    both   his  life   and  his    abilities,  and 
recommending  his  works  ^^.  He  died  in  1384,  December  28.  But 
his  disciples  were  indefatigable.    Three  years  afterwards,  we  find' 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  complaining,  that  "  the  eternally-damned 
sons  of  Anti-Christ,  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet^  con- 
spiring with  a  diabolical  instigation,  confederating  together  under 

the 


*•  Debemus  credere  etiam  veritatibus  ab 
universal i  ecclesia  acceptis,  sive  scribantur, 
Bive  Hon.  Wydtf.  MS.  ib. 

•  Debemus  credere  multis  veritatibus  quge 
ex  contentis  in  Svicra  scriptura  non  sequuntur 
nee  extraditionibus  apustolicis,  eo  quod  ex 
prediciis,  vel  aliquj.  illaruoi,  et  quibusdam 
aliis  quae  in  facto  uotorio  consistunt  et  ratio- 
naliter  nou  possunt  tergiversari.  lb.  MS.  ib. 

**  Debemus  credere  interpretationibus  Ca- 
tholicnrum  doclorum  de  prepositionibus  am- 
biguis  sacrac  scriptura?.  Ib.  MS.  ib. 

"  Knygliton's  character  of  him  is  very 
bigh.     *^  Doctor  in  theologia  eminentissimus 


in  diebus  illis.  In  pbilosophia  nulli  repu- 
tabatur  secundgs;  in  scolasticis  disciplinia 
incomparabilis.  Hie  maxime  nitebatur  alio- 
Vum  ingenia  subtilitate  scientias  ei  profun- 
ditate  ingenii  sui  transcendere,  et  ab  opini- 
onibus  eorum  variare."  Knyght.  p.  2644. 

.  "  This  mentions  bis  '*  morum  honestajtem, 
senientiarum  profunditatem  et  redoleutts 
fama  suavitatem."  They  say,  "  Absit"  tbat 
our  prelates  should  condemn  for  a  heretic 
'•  a  man  of  such  probity,  who,  on  logic,  phi- 
losophy, theology,  morals  and  metaphysics, 
has  written  without  a^peer  in  thi^  university.' . 
Wilk.CoDc."  vol.  3.  p.'302. 
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the. name  of  'Loliaifds,  and  acttiated  by  insaftity,  wefe  podring  out  CHA?^ 
thmjr.  poison^,  from  their  honeyed  mouth,  under  the  veil  of  ^reat  ^^^^j^^'^g 
sanctity  ^.^c''— From  which  we  may  infer,  that  these  reformers  were  ani>opi- 

.  .  .  4  •  -       NIONS  OF 

men  jof  virtuoas  lires  and  mild  'manners,  as  well  as  of  intelhg^iit  wicklif?!;". 
minds*  ^AU  the  severity  of  persecution  thiat  the  church  could  use^ 
sbwrtof  death,  w'as  employ^,  but  never  favoured  by  Richard  ii. 
more. than  the  power  of  the  clergy  could  compel/  In  13^,  the 
infareisoes:made  by  the  reformers  were  presented  to  parliament^. 
The  olenrgy  continued  their  inquisitions  and  attacks  ;  but  the  new 
opmibns  "spi^ead  both  to  high  and  low :  even  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  ': 
one  J  of  RiohanJ's  last  favourites,  zealously  protected  them^.  A  con- 
temporary, not  their  friend,  declares  that  the  sect  so  multiplied  at 
this  period,  that  you  could  scarcely  meet  two  persons  in  the  street 

but 


••  Wilk.  Cone.  vol.  3.  p.  202. 

•*  Bti  it  inWIk.  Cone.  p.  221. 

^  W^  will  acid  tQ  this  part  of  our  History 
the  Oath  whieh,  in  1396,  the  hierarchy 
cxtoj'ted  from  those  who  were  suspected  of 
LolUifKjisin  : .  it  wiH  shpw  the  points  .which 
the  establishment  was  desirous  to  maintain. 
"iWilrram  Dynfot  b^fore^  yow  worshipful! 
fader  dad  lord  archbishop  of  Yhork  and  your 
clergie,  with  my  fre  will  and  full  avysed, 
swere  to  God  and  to  all  his  seyntes  upon  this 
holy  gospelly  that  fro  this  day  for^hwurd 
I  shall  worse  hip  y  mages  with  praying  and 
offeryng  unto  them  in  the  worschip  .  of  the 
saint^S  that  they  be  mode  after :  And  also 
I  shall  never  more  despise  pylgremage  ne 
states  of  holy  eh3'rche  in  no  degre :  And 
also  [  shall  be  buxum  to  the  lawes  of  holy  ' 
chirehe  and  to  yhowe,  as  to  myn  archbishop 
and  to  myn  other  ordinaries  and  curates,  and 
kepe  ye  lawes  upon  my  power  and  meyntein 
them :  And  also  1  shall  never  more  meyntein 
ne  techen  ne  defend  errours;  conclusions  ne 
teching  of  the  Lollards,  ne  s?wych  conclusions 
and  techings.  that  men  clepith  Lollards 
d^ctrin^  ne  1  shall  her  b'^-os,  ne.  swych 


bokes,  ne  hem,  or  ony  suspect  or  diflPameJ 
of  LoUardery  resceyve  or  company  withall 
wittynglye,  or  defend  in  tho  matters ;  and  if 
I  knowe  ony  swich  I  shall  with  ail  the  haste 
that  I  may  do,  yhowe  or  els  your  ner  officeres 
to  wyten  and  of  ther  bo*kes:  And  also  I 
shall  excyte  and  stirre  all  tho  to  good  doc- 
trine that  I  have  hindred  with  myn  doctryn^ 
up  my  power :  And  also  I  shall  stand  to 
your  declaration  which  is  heresy  or  errour, 
and  do  therafter,  and  also  what  penance  ye 
woll  for  that  1  have  don  for  mayntenyng  of 
this  fals  doctryne  enjoyne  me,  I  shall  fulfill 
it,  and  I  submit  me  therto  up  my  power  : 
And  also  I  shall  make  no  other  glose  of  this 
m3m  oth  but  as  the  words  stonde :  And  if  it 
be  so  that  I  conn  again  or  do  agayn  this  otbe, 
or  ony  party  therof,  I  yelde  me  here  eowpable 
as  an  here  tike,  and  to  be  punished  by  the 
lawe  as  an  heretike ;  and  to  forfeit  all  my 
godes  to  the  kings  will,  withouten  any  other 
processe  of  lawe ;  and  therto  I  require  the 
notarie  to  make^of  all  this  the  which  is' my 
will  an  instrument  against  me.*'  Wilk.  Cone, 
vol.  3.  p.  225. 
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PART     but  one  \va8  a  Wickliffite ^.    If  Richard  ii.  had  been  a  wiser  save- 

*^'        reign,  he  jnight  have  conducted  the  improving  spirit  of  his  subjects 

RELxoiowiK  to  a  happy  issue  J    the   ecclesiastical  system  would  have  been 

ENQLAyp.     timelily  reformed,  as  Wickliffe  recommended ;  and  the  storms  that 

agitated  the  country  for  another  century  might  have  been  prer 

.vented  or  allayed^    But,  favouring  the  reformers,  and  at  the  jsame 

time  offending  his  people,  he  gave  the  church  the  powe«r  of  co^r 

iributing  largely  to  his  dethronement.    The  new  dynasty-,  whi^h 

they  mainly  assisted  to  raise,  joining  with  them  to  maintain  all  the 

abuses  of  the  papal  system,  could  not  stand  against  the  vind^tive 

operation  of  the  persecuted.    The  kingdom  became  convulsed  in 

jliie  struggle.  But  the  House  of  York  was  enabled  to  depose  the 

fiouse  of  Lancaster — principally  from  the  unpopularity  to  whioh 

the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  and  intolersmce 

had  subjected  it.  . 

But  the  important  agencies  of  Wickliffe  s  mind  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  country ;  they  not  only  enlightened  England, 
but  they  electrified  Bohemia.  The  marriage  of  Richard  ii^  with  a 
Bohemian  princess,  connected  the  two  countries  by  a  friendly 
intercourse.  The  queen's  court  was  attended  byi  several  Bohe- 
mian knights  and  noblemen :  she  favoured  the  principles  of  our 
reformer ^^ :  and  one  of  her  countrymen,  who  had  studied,  at  Ox- 
ford, taking  with  hirti  into  Bohemia  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  as  a 
precious  treasure  lent  them  to  several  persons,  and  among  others 
to  John  Huss  ^®,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  newly  established 
university  at  Prague.  Huss  was  an  able,  debater,  and  zealously 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe^.    Great  discussions  ensued; 

and 

^  KnyghtoD,  p.  ^666.  Dubravius^Hist.  Boh.  p.oia,  seem  delighted 

*  WalsiDgh.  •  to  remark,  that.Iiuss  signifies  a  Goo&e  ia 

•  We  learn  this  fact  from  ^neas  Sylvius,     Bohemian. 

afterwards  pope  Pius  II,  who  mentions  it  ih         ^  Avideadmodum  WiclevitammdeettruvUB 
hisHistoria  Bohemica,  C.35.  p,66.  Heand     atripuit,  ^new  Sylv;  p^  66.  i 
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and  we  niay  infer  the  surprisibg  number  of  ihe  Mude&te  at  this     OH^P. 
place,  by  observing  that  5000  of  them  left  this  town,  ahdestablisfaed 
another  univCTsity  at  Lapsig^^.    Huss  cosMinued  at  Pmguie,  pro*  andopi- 
mulgatingthe  doctrines  which  he  found  in  the  books  of  Wiekliffe,  wicKLm^. 
and  asserting  that  tliey  contained  every  truth  ^^.    He  obtained  the  '       "       ' 
Trialogus  of  WicklifTe,  already  mentioned,  and  becami3  moire  bold 
in   maintainmg  the  reforming   opinions  of  his  instructor  ^^.    The 
archbishop  of  Prague  ordered  all  those  who  had  Wickliffe's  books, 
tx>  be   cited,  that   they   might   give  tbem  up.    More   than  two 
hundred  were  discovered  ;  and  so  highly  cherished,  that  most  of 
them  were  found  to  be  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  clajsps^^ 
He  had  them  all  burnt.    But  his  hostilities  were  inefficacious.    la 
Jerome  of  Prague,  a  oiastef  of  arts  at  the  same  university,  and 
-who  had  also  studied  our  reformer's  lessons,  Huss  found  an  able 
and  an  active   colleague  ^^.    The  moral  character  ^  of  Hum  gave 
weight  to  his  instructions  ^^.    Indeed  as  it  was  then  almost  certain 
that  death  would  be  the  reward  of  such  nobler-minded  men,  none 
but  the  conscientious  would  attempt  the  perilous  task.    When  we 
recollect  that  both  these  reformers  were  burnt  alive,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  read  how  just  and  useful  most  of  their  opinions  were, 

as 

'  *•  -^neas  Sylv.  ib.    This   was  in   1408.  '^  Dubrav,  p.  616. 

Dubravius  says  ^4,000  students  went  awa}-,  '*  Dubrav.  617.  iEncas  thus  distinguisbes 

p.  614;  the  ochernumber  is  far  more  pro-  the   two  men:   Huss   setate   et  authoritate 

bable.     It  i's  added   in  hds  mer^nal  anno-  major  habitus ;  doctrina  et  facundia  superior 

tations,    "  Thus   Leipsig  was   a  colony    of  Hieronymus.  c.  36.  p.  72. 

Prague,  as  Prague  was  of  Paris."     The  Uni-  ^  iEneas  says  of  Huss,  that  he  was  lingua 

versity  of  Prague  was  founded  j  347.  potens  etmundioris  vit«  opinione  clams,  p.66. 

"  Miu  SylVf  p.66.-^Hus8  was  bom  iu  The  Jesuit   Balbinns  thus  describes  Huss: 

1373,  of  poor  parents :  In  1393,  he  was  made  "  He  was  more  subtle  than  eloquent ;  but  the 

bachelor,  and  1 396  master  of  arts  at  Prague ;  modesty  and  severity  of  his  manners,  his 

a  priest,  and  preacher  at  a  chapel  there,  in  unpolished,  austere  and  entirely  blameless 

1400 ;  and  doctor  of  the  academy  in  1409  :  li^«  5  ^w  pale  thin  face ;  his  good  nature  and 

In  1400  he  was  confessor  to  the  queen  of  hJ3   affability  to  all,  even  to  the  meanest 

Bohemia.    L'Enfant  Hist.  Couuc.  Constance,  persons,  were   more    persuasive    than    the 

p.  25. .  greatest  eloquence."    Balb.  Epit.  Rer.  Boh. 

»*  Dubrav.  Hist,  Boh.  615.  ap.  L'Enfant,  p.  24. 
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as  described  by  their  enemy,  who  identifies  them  with  those  of  the 
Waldenses^^ 

To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  WicklifFe,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  th^t  as  his. writings  made  John  Huss  the  reforiner 
of  Bohemia,  so  the  writings  of  John  Huss  led  Martin  Luther  to  be 
the  reformer  of  GermBiiy  '^'^ ;  so  extensive  -  and  so  incalculable  are 
the.  consequences  which  sometimes  follow  from  human  actions. 


^  ^neas  Sylv.  67.  He  thus  enumerates 
ivhat  be  calls  their  pestiferous  dogmas  :-r- 
That  the  Roman  pontiff  was  like  other  bishops; 
no  difference  among  priests :  That  not  the 
f  ^i^nity,  but  the  merit  of  the  life,  gives  the 
distinction:  That  there  is  no  purgatory: 
That  it  is  useless  to  pray  for  the  dead :  That 
images  of  God  and  the  saints,  should  be. 
destroyed  :  That  holy  water  was  ridiculous : 
That  bad  demons  invented  the  religion  of 
the  mendicant  friars:  That  priests  should 
not  be  rioh  :  I'hat  the  preaching  the  word  of 
God  should  be  free:  That  neither  confirma- 
tion, nor  extreme  unction,  are  sacraments: 
That  auricular  confession  was  absurd :  That 
baptism  should  be  with  water,  without  any 
consecrated  oil:  That  sacerdotal  parapher- 
nalia were  of  small  importance  :  That  it  was 
Vain  to  pray  to  the  saints,  because  they  can- 
not help  us :  That  there  should  be  no  holy- 
da}  s  but  Sundays :  That  fasting  was  not 
meritorious,  &c.   TEn.  Sylv.  pp.  67 — 69. 


^  Luther's  own  account  of  the  impression 
he  reomved  from  the  works  of  Huss  is  this  : 
"  When  I  studied  at  Erfurd,^  says  Luther, 
''  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  convent,  a 
book  entitled.  The  Sermons  of  John  Huss : 
I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what  doc- 
trines that  arch  heretic  had  propagated.  My 
astonishment  at  the  reading  of  them  was  in- 
credible : — I  could  not  comprehend  for  what 
cause  they  burnt  so  great  a  man,  who  ex- 
plained the  Scriptures  with  so  o^ucfa  gravity 
and  dexterity.  But  as  the  very  name  of 
Huss  was  held  in  so  great  abominatioD,  thtt 
I  imagined  the  sky  would  fall  and  the  sui  be 
darkened  if  1  made  honourable  mention  of 
him,  I  shut  the  book  with  no  little  indig- 
nation. This,  however,  was  my  comfort, 
that  he  bad  written  this  perhaps  before  be 
fell  into  heresy ;  for  I  had  not  yet  beard 
what  had  passed  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance." Luther's  Preface  to  the  Works  4( 
Huss,  L'Enfant,  p.  27. 
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P  A  R  T    V. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  FROM  THE  TWELFTH 
CENTURY  to  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH. 


C  H  A  P.    I.  ' 

« 

THS    ENGLISH    POETS    WHO  PRECEDED    GOWEB. 

npHE  history  of  English  Poetry,  from  its  first  appearance  in    CHAF. 

the  twelfth  century,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  begins  . 
with  Layamon,  and  ends  with  Lydgate.  This  period  embracet 
lieariy  four  centuries :  the  principal  writers  who  flourished  in  it» 
were — Layamon,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Brunne,  tiampole,  Gower, 
Chaucer,  John  the  Chaplain,  Occleve,  and  the  Monk  of  Bury. 
The  literary  cultivation,  that  preceded  and  accompanied  them, 
assisted  to  produce  their  merit :  their  minds  were  portions  of  the 
stream  of  intellectual  improvement,  which,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  never  ceased  to  flow  through  England :  diey  were  indi- 
vidual examples  of  the  great  national  progi)es8— ^expressing  its 
nature,  implying  its  sources,  and  hastening  and  £u:ilitating  ks 
future  march. 

Poetry  always  exhibits  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  language 
ef  the  day,  and  is  liie  mpst  efiicacious  instrument  of  extending 

VoL.U  3K  and 
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PART     and  refining  it;   of  enriching  it  with  new  graces,  fixing  it  with 
increased  accuracy,  and  diversifying  and  animating  it  with  mean- 
ENGLISH       ings,  feehngs,  spirit,  flexibiUty,  and  imagery,  unknown  to  it  before. 
^  Being  every  where  composed  in  some  form  of  a  metrical  position 

of  words,  which  every  phrase  will  not  suit,  it  compels  a  selection 
of  language  from  its  m^ers ;  and  their  minds,  thus  accustomed, 
even  in  its  humblest  examples,  to  chuse  expressions  more  fit  than 
others,  become  necessarily  more  critical  and  discriminating  as  to 
the  application  and  meaning  of  their  language,  and  gradually  in 
their  taste.  Hence  the  valuable  poems  of  all  nations  are  superior 
in  diction  a:nd  expression  to  their  prose;  superior  in  energy, 
force,  precision,  and  pathos,  as  well  as  in  those  figures,  turns,  and 
graces,  which  poetry  claims,  as  its  peculiar  property  and  rightful 
inheritance.  Our  ancient  vernacular  poetry  decidedly  excelled  its 
contemporary  prose. 

Poetlry,  whenever  it  soars  above  mere  verbal  versification,  is 
the  effusion  of  the  sensibilities  or  the  imagination  of  mankind^ 
expressed  in  this  selected  phrase.  Whether  religion,  love  or  war, 
indolence  or  intellect,  was  its  first  parent,  it  originated,  on  every 
wppositidn,  irom  the  excited  feelings  of  mankind.  Its  finest  com- 
positions in  every  age  ate. those,  which, ha^ve  been  the  produce  of 
sensibility;  and  their  genuine  eflfect  is  to  excite  in  the  reader  con- 
sentaneous emotions.  One  esteemed  species  of  genuine  poetry  is 
therefore  the  language  of  the  heart,  addressed  to  the  heart ;  and, 
from  the  universal  likeaess  of  human  nature,  is  every  where  intelr 
ligible  and  every  where  delightful. 

All  mankind  feel,  or  are  created  to  feel ;  but  all  do  not  equally 
cultivate  their  sensibilities.  Nor  can  these  emotions  be  operating 
with  equal  force  at  all  times  in  the  same  individual.  The  mind 
camiot  be  perpetually  excited  without  destruction.  Its  agitations 
must  be  far  less  frequent  than  its  repose^  or  the  unknown  con- 
nexion 
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nexion  between  the  intellectual  principle  and  the  bodily  organiza*     CHAp. 
tion  win  be  destroyed.    Human  life  is  also,  happily  for  its  com-  ^^g^^'^j^^^^ 
fort,  not  always  so  disturbed  as  to  kindle  the  passions  oir  affect  poets  who 
the  sympathies,  in  all  its  incidents.  Its  usual  course  is  monotony ;  oow^sr. 
or  individual  apathy  or  quiet;  or  activity  without  interest 'or  im-> '       ''       ' 
pression.  The  mind   loves  tranquillity  as  well   as  emotion,   and 
more  generally  subsides  into  it.    In  this  state  it  seeks  to  please 
and  be  pleased,  without  perturbation;  to  be  lulled,  not  agitated; 
to  be  soothed  and  amufied,  without  labour  or  pain;  to  contem- 
plate or  create  the  beautiful,  the  agreeable,  and  the  gay,  instead 
of  being  elevated  by  the  sublime,  startled  by  the  horrible,  roused 
by  the  dangerous,  or  distressed  by  the  pathetic.    It  possesses  one 
charming  faculty,  which  suits  and  gratifies  this  favourite  indolence, 
the  dehghtsome   fancy — that  fairy  maker  of   ideal   beings  and 
ideal  scenery— which  can  select  all  that  is  good  and  pleasiiig  in 
this  world,  and  combine  the  interesting  fragments  into  prospects, 
characters,  incidents,  and  converse,  far  more  beauteous  and  im- 
pressive than  daily  humanity  presents  to  us.  Magical  artist!  whom 
no  labour  can  weary;  no  failure  discourage— ever  giving  her  pencil 
to    hope,  to  paint   even  the  brief  future  of  this  world,   radiant 
with  splendors  which  nature  never  imparts ;  and  flattering  with 
every  coveted  feUcity  which  experience  cannot  realize  *. 

From  this  part  of  the  intellect,  poetry  obtained  new  subjects, 
new  sentiments,  and  a  boundless  region  for  its  activity  and  crea^ 
lions.  Perhaps  in  this  quality,  its  leading  excellencies,  its  wonder* 
ful  nature,  principally  appear.  If  it  merely  repeated  what  the 
mind  has  actually  heard  and  seen,  it  would  be  but  Uke  the  painter, 
who,  viewing  the  dying  malefactor,  depicted  faithfully  his  writhing 

limbs   ' 

^Sir  Philip  Sidney  says  beautifollyy'*  Na«  smelling  flowers;   nor  wbaisoeTer  els  may 

ture  never  set  forth   the  earth  in  so  rich  make  the  too  much  loved  earth,  more  lovely, 

tapestry,  as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  Her  world  is  brazen.  The  poets  only  deliver 

with  so  pleasant  rivers^  fruitful  trees,  sweet-  a  golden."  Defence  of  Poesie,  p.  543. 
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¥%^^^' liAW^kAiii^^  or  who^  sititt^  pkndljrriiirjiidire 

^Mjlru'  >%**^W6  ficefiety i  ^re^feBts  in  colours  the  ieaDiic1?p««hiieiiajtoile&^\ 
BKdKiSB    ^  <)9khe^himtii^4^igt^ipeg'BXkd  vine^e^res  that  he  sees  hluigiogr  basfoandr^ 
,-^-  histi:  ^"Whife  poetiy  merely  versified  history  or  biograj^y^  a^iii  thd* 


rfiyttfed  dirdnicler^'  or  tfae^liveg'  of  the  saints^  it  i¥»s  only  inetarioife 
jUxtB^iJ    It  was  nottill)  abandomng  the  real  worhi^  it  d&rktadiidiSl 
thi^ ^fictitioJis';  it  "Was  not  till  it*  invented  dnracters  and  wttidenbkp 
ikit  till  it   sang  of  imaginary  Arthurs,  Rolandoes^  ond^iiGhfMJvj: 
mAghes;  not  till  it  connected  natural  feelings  ividai  8U{q]tt«ed8itfaa«J 
tidiis ;  not  till  it  fhncied  as  well  as  felt ;  that  its^unlknitedL  gEniiue 
and  distinguishing  nature  appeared — aad  from  that,  hour  it  ..hyal 
never  lost  its  hold  on  the  human  affections,  and  never  been  wifli-^ 
out  either  admirers  or  offspring.    Hence,  poetry  had  httle  tio  dob 
with  Wace  or  Oaimar ;  with  Robert  of  Gloucester,  or  Piers  Langn. 
toft,  in  their  elaborate  histories.    But  it  b^an  to  eodst  in  Wace'k'' 
Chevalier  au  Lion,  in  Beneoit's  Trojan  poem,  and  in  Marie's  laysi  . 
-  But  in  addition  to  the  feeling  and  the  faney,'the  intellect  pQ»*> 
ttfeisises  also  its  ordinary  power  of  miscellaneous  thoaght«^*«-fliqi  poetryv 
besides  interesting  mankind  with  its  superior^  snbjeefes.aBdf:pniHf 
d^ce,  became  also  connected  with  this,  the  most  usual ,  occupa^) 
tion  of  the  mind.    The  poet,  accustomed  t(y  clothe  has motknm 
and  imaginations  with  metrical  language,.  ooidd«  noty»  from,  ih^ 
mete  laws  of  habit  and  inclination,  avoid  giving  his  otherr  aancis/f 
tions  the  same  form  of  expresston^-^md  t^  >wo(rid9  delighted  vnthi 
poetry  of  the  higher  species,  has  always  Weleomed  ids  diction  in 
every  other  combination.     Hence  the  poetical  siylfihas  been^  ia 
erety  age,  associated  with  the  reason  as  well  aft  with  tbsraensibyiity 
said  the  ^cy.  Indeed  we  may  expect  to  &id  <ift  oftener  united  vrkk 
the  common  level  and  subjects  of  thought,  because  the  ordinary 
combinations  of  the  mind  most  frequently  recur,  and  require  less 
genius  to  express.  .   ..       .,  a 

Thus 
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^  Thns  in  ereryp^jkm^Uch  bus  pucoessfiillj^  pitr#iw<J-  A^  CiHAj^^ 

the  |)oetfy  of  tUe  cidteTiated  miady  in  all  ite  pthe^,e$4^ij^0fjse.i,IJ%j^BTSi^ac),H., 
the   first  ages  of  litemture^^H^j  jardy   pkeot  m%h  •©itbe<wlofte*,£owju^ 
S«hetiine9,  as  inWaoe^s  ;Estolietk^  B^unnea  QhroflMJlO) ,  ap4  ^^fif^i       ^""^ 
Plouhmaa^s  Visions^  w€  hayeitlielafit  JbUQdi.unmii^     ^iQfnli^D^^ 
wkh  mthar  of  tibe  former  0o«ie$times,  aa  in  Maiie's.La^-yt^j 
iHMigiikative  appearac.aikd  som^mes,  a»  in  Go wer,  Chaucer^  a^d; 
Xydgate^^^esame  individual  i^xhibits  aU.    Their  long  poems  pre#^ 
sembito  UBanardess  miscellany  of  feeling,  imagination,  and^eaaoOT, 
iBgvinind~*the  latter  indeed  far  more  abundant  than  the  otfaers^-*^; 
andi  which  was  fdly  as  precious,  often  perhaps  more  so,  tp^its 
anrithoif.    Fcom  this  confused  and  indiscriminated;  mixture,  idl  oat^ 
old  fleets '  aire  in  s<Hne  parts  highly  interesting,  and  in  oth^sra  as 
duU^^  To  themselves  and  to  their  own  age  the  whole  of  what  they^ 
wrote  may  have  been  pleasii^  and  beneficial.    Indeed,  although. 
Giower  may^  as  Warton  has  jocosely  said,  have  emptied  all  ,)iis 
QOnmu^i^plaee  bqok  into  his  Confessio  Amanbs,  it  was  not  leaa; 
vidu|tbIe'or  ^aireeptable  to  his  contemporaries.  The  studied  thoughtsr 
of 'a/ cultijirated  individual  are  superior  to  thos§  of  the  ilhterate, 
BDond;  aaidar  mdeage, in  which  few  have  learned  to  think,  or; 
thknk  :tD;  any  '  purpose,,  gratefully  receives  and  ^ag^ly  applauds;. 
s^  1}hat  itsimeBtal  .benefactors  pour  forth.     Such  an  age  want# 
p^asening  and  knuwledge  and  mind,  of  every  shape  and  kind ;, 
and 'when  tbese  invaluable  benefits  are  presented  to  it,  worded^ 
.  ill'  phrases  whidir  it  oaa  und^staad,  and  made  attractive  to ,  its 
iV^oooryj  and  natursd  love  of  melody  by  rhyme  or  metre,  it  wel- 
ooimei^'  evevy  tfasog  too.  wai^mly  to  discriminate,  and  profits  from 
alliitoo  largely  toiosilioise*    Hence  the  first  poetry  of  a  nation,  will 
be>p]soaii^Ginfi«r-^wiUjcoiit^  light  and  sh^de,  beauties  ,a^d  defor* 
mities,  in  no  order  but  that  of  succession,  and  put  togej:hqr  with-n 
«fri.'ii  out 
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PART  out  judgment  or  effect.  It  is  not  only  to  Layamon,  Brunne,  and 
Hampole,  but  even  to  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  that  this 
ENGLisu  character  is  applicable.  In  these  latter,  though  the  princes  of  our 
/  '  ancient  poetry,  the  interesting  and  the  trifling  incident ;  characters 
Bnd  scenery;  logic,  history,  and  fable;  sentiment  and  prolixity; 
slovenly  and  felicitous  expressions  and  thoughts ;  flashes  of  fancy, 
and  tedious  memory ;  all  the  spirit  of  genius,  and  dulness  the  most 
prosaic;  occur  together  without  any  judicious  arrangement,  any 
foreseeing  taste,  any  knowledge  of  effect,  or  even  perceptible 
discrimination,  in  the  author's  mind,  between  the  various  merits  of 
his  dissimilar  materials. 

Good  poetry,  like  all  valuable  hterature;  tends  to  improve  both 
the  future  author  and  the  pubUc  taste.  Although  at  first  the  whole 
of  the  productions  of  the  poet  may  please,  yet  in  time  a  mental 
separation  or  decomposition  begins.  Whatever, is  mere  reasoning, 
becomes  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  and  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
^  mind  of  every  cultivated  individual.    These  parts  cease  to  interest^ 

because  no  longer  new  or  informing,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
expressed  with  a  select  and  happy  diction,  superior  to  what  the 
public  can  generally  imitate  or  actually  possesses.  Failing  in  this 
requisite,  the  bulk  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  has  undergone  its  fate. 
The  world  whom  they  have  tia^ught,  has  improved  beyond  the 
tuition.  It  is  true  that  the  most  common  thoughts,  if  expressed 
with  peculiar  beauty  and  felicity  of  phrase,  will  neither  weary 
nor  become  obsolete,  until  the  same  thoughts  become  still  more 
successfully  invested  with  language  by  some  succeeding  writer. 
But  this  is  a  contingency  that  is  perpetually  happening ;  and  there- 
fore a  large  proportion  of  former  poetry  is  always  passing  into 
oblivion,  even  of  that  which  has  been  most  admired  by  preceding 
taste.  But  those  parts  which  delight  the  fancy  and  affect  the 
heart,  especially  the  latter,  have  a  natural  immortality ;   and  for 

this 
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this  sufficient  reason^  that  whenever  read  or  repeated,  they  always    chap. 
reproduce  in  the  mind  those  effects  which  it  is  gratifying  to  feel ;         ?* 
they  are  the  addition  of  so^  much  pleasure  to  life,  whenever  perused  poets  who 
or  recollected.    Hence,  >vhile  the  poetry  of  mere  reason  is  in  its  ^J^*^*^*^ 
nature  perishable  and  transient;  while  even  that  of  fancy  may  "" 
have  its  day,  and  be  forgotten,  because  future  imaginations  may 
combine  pictures  more  fascinating — and  Chaucer's  Parliament  of 
Fowles,  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  are  in  this  predicament — 
yet  the  poetry  of  the  heart  is  the  only  poetry  tliat  no  change  of 
manners  or  lapse  of  time  can  destroy.     Its  source  is  nature ;  it 
acts  on  nature ;  and  will  survive  as  long  as  nature  continues. 

But  when  the  poets,  whom  we  are  about  to  enumerate,  had 
improved  the  public  mind  so  far  as  to  enable  it  to  make  the  dis*- 
tinction  between  their  imperfections  and  their  merits,  their  poems 
became  only  partially  interesting.  Passages  after  passages  dropped 
out  of  the  memory  of  their  countrymen.  As  Chaucer  had  found 
himself  more  interested  with  some  parts  of  Brunne,  Gower,  and 
Dante,  than  with  others,  so  succeeding  writers  remembered  his 
beauties,  and  reproached  and  neglected  his  defects.  Some  im*> 
proved  in  metre,  some  in  taste,  some  in  fable,  some  in  feeling, 
some  in  judgment,  and  some  in  expression.  Thus  in  every  age 
new  favourites  arise,  and  old  ones  are  forgotten.  The  recent  genius, 
illuminated  and  enriched  by  the  excellencies  of  his  predecessors, 
imitates  what  is  good,  without  intending  imitation ;  and,  starting 
from  the  elevation  to  which  anterior  intellects  have  raised  human 
improvement,  has  the  chance  of  soaring  to  higher  beauties,  and  of 
leading  the  way  to  new  regions  of  fancy,  and  nobler  combinations 
of  feeling  and  thought. 

But  besides  its  high  merit  as  a  composition  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
and  of  the  most  select  language  and  cultivated  mind,  poetry  stands 
forward  to  our  admiration  and  love,  as  the  great  civilizer  and  in- 
structress of  mankind.    In  the  ancient  world,  she  performed  this 

noble 
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PART  noble  o&<x  £pom  the  lips  of  Orpheus,  Musaens,  Heaod,  Homers 
visTORTov  Terpander,  and  Tyrtseus;  of  Phocylides,  Euripidos,  Sophocles,  and 
Buetiqn  Menander :  of  Lucilios,  Horace,  VirgU,  Juvenal,  and  others^  whom 
V  0^  * — *  the  classical  memory  gratefully  recollects.  Aspiring  always  to  soar 
beyond  the  imperfect  present,  her  characters,  phrase,  sentiments^ 
iav^Btion  and  imagery,  have  in  every  age  been  the  most  effica- 
cious preceptors  of  morals  and  manners  to  mankind.  Usually 
expressed  with  a  terseness  that  arrests  the  attention,  and  fixes 
itself  on  the  memory — clothed  in  language,  pleasing  from  its 
melody,  or  compelling  admiration  by  its  happy  imagery,  or  uttered 
by  personages,  or  in  incidents,  that  have  already  affected  our 
hearts — the  moral  lessons  of  poetry  have  always  been  the  first 
learnt,  the  easiest  recollected,  and  the  most  willingly  obeyed.  The 
poet  is  the  only  teacher  whom  we  sincerely  like.  He  is  the  moral 
sovereign  whom  we  most  naturally  obey,  and  whose  reign  the 
promiscuous  world  has  rarely  attempted  to  dispute. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  subjects,  the  aims,  or  the 
caprices,  of  many  of  their  successors,  our  oldest  poets  have  a  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  moral  instructors  oi  their  countrymen. 
A  proud  distinction  !  If  excellence  be  a  subject  delightful  to  con- 
template, it  must  be  still  more  interesting  to  produce  it.  Every 
writer,  whose  works  improve  his  species,  increases  the  happiness 
as  well  as  the  virtue  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  more  highly  gifted 
intellects  among  our  countrymen,  have  had  this  object  distinctly 
in  their  contemplation :  and  with  this  class,  in  which  Shakespear, 
Milton,  Young,  Thomson,  Pope,  and  Cowper,  are  conspicuous, 
must  be  ranked  those,  whose  ruder  and  more  anci^it  efforts  we 
proceed  to  notice  •.  •!« 

*  We  may   recollect  with  pleasare    our  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it,  and  moet 

Sidney's  noble  sentiment:    **  As  virtue  is  the  princely  to  move  towards  it,  19,  in  ^b^  Q)ost 

.  iDopi  excellent  resting  place  for  all  worldly  excellent  work,  the  most  ezceUentworkmtt.* 

{earning  to  make  his  end  of;  so  poetry,  being  Defence  of  Poesie,  532. 
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'  The  AhglT)-Nonhan  rhymers  had  accustomed  the  I6aste  of  the     CHAP. 
English  clergy  arid  nobility  to  that  easy   and'  simple  style   of  .    ^  * 
narrative  verse,  which  miarics  the  rhymed  chronicles  and  romans  poets  wfa6' 
of  Wace,  Beneoit,'  and  Gaimar^    But  when  the  separation  of  gowik?-^ 
England  from  Nolrmandy,  and  increasing  national  antipathy,  had  *       "*       ' 
occasioned*  a  disuse  of  Norman  French  in  this  country,  a  Hew 
vernacular  literature  was  wanted,  by  those  who  valued  any.    Th€ 
'taste  for  reading  had  been  created,  and  it  was  become  one  of  th* 
indispensable  luxuries  of  the  less  occupied  great.    But  from  what 
source  should  this  vernacular  English  literature  at  first  be  taken, 
but  from  the  most  popular  and  the  most  accessible  ?  The  Anglos 
Norman  had  both  these  qualities.    It  was  in  the  hbraries  of  all 
who  made  books  a  part  of  their  state  or  pleasures,  and  its  reputa- 
tion was  universal.    The  first  English  writers  accordingly  resorted 
to  it;  and  the  translation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  chronicles,  lives 
of  saints,  romans,   and  moral  treatises,   becariie  for  a   while   as 
fashionable   as  their  original  composition.    The   new   generation 
springing  up,  to  whom  French  was  as  strange  as  Latin,  desired 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  treasures  which  their  forefathers  had 
valued ;   and  this   taste   occasioned  a  transfusion  of  the   Anglo- 
-Norman mind    and   style   into   the    rude  English    intellect  and 
language,   which,  by  this  means,  soon  became  superior  to  their 
preceptors. 

One  of  these   Anglo-Saxon   translators  and   transfusers   was  Layamon's 
*Layamon,  a  well  known  name"*.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  remarked,  ™?'"^*^ 
that  no  work  shews  more  satisfactorily  than  his  Chronicle,   the 
benefits  which  English  poetry  and  literature  have  derived  from  the 
y  .\  Anglo* 

»  Hist.  England,  vol.  i.  p.  451—454.  from  Bede's  History ;  from  St.  Albans  and 

^     *  This  historical  poem  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Austin's;  and  from  Wace,  "  the  French  clerk 

Cotton  Library,  Calig.  A  9.  and  Otho,  C13.  that  well  knew  how  to  write,  and  gave  it  to 

.He  states  himself  to  have  been  a  priest,  who  the  noble  Eleanor,  that  was  Henry's  queeD,** 

resided  at  Ernlege,  on  the  Severn.     He  says,  MS.  Calig.  A  9. 

that  he  composed  bis  work  from:  three  books ;  •  • 

Vol.  II.  3L 
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PART 
V. 

HISTORY  or 

ENGLISH 

POETRY. 


Anglo-Norman.  In  this  composition  we  see  a  poem  substantially 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  with  none  of  that  peculiar  style  of  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  and  phrase  which  were  its  pervading  characteristics:  it, is 
the  simple  style  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry  transferred  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon :  Hence,  it  presents  to  us  the  first  state  of  our  verna- 
cular English  poetry,  divested  of  the  inversions,  transitions,  obscu* 
rities,  and  metaphors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  school,  and  approaching 
that  form  of  easy  and  natural  phrase  which  has  been  the  nurse  of 
our  truest  poetry  and  cultivated  intellect.  Arthur's  account  of  his 
dream  ^  may  be  cited  and  read  as  an  illustration  of  these  remarks ; 


*     Arthtr  lai  alle  longe  niht 
And  spac  with  thene  geoitge  cniht, 
Swa  naver  niUde 
Ne  him  sugge 
Soth  hu  hit  ferde. 

Tha  hit  wast  dai  a  margeoy 
And  dugethe  gon  tturien. 
Arthur  tha  up  aras, 
And  strehte  bis  annes. 
He  aras  up  and  adun  sat, 
Swilc  he  weore  swithe  seoc. 

Tha  axede  hine  an  vair  cniht 
*  Lauerd  hu  havest  thu  waren  to  nihU' 

Arthur  tha  andswarede, 
A  mode  him  was  uaethe. 

*^  To  niht  a  mine  slepe, 
Ther  ich  lai  on  bure, 
Me  imatte  a  sweven ; 
Thervore  ich  fill  sari  am. 
Me  imette  that  men  me  hof 
Uppeu  are  halle. 
Tha  halle  ich  gon  bistriden, 
Swulc  ich  wolde  riden. 
Alle  tha  lond  tha  ich  ah ; 
Alle  ich  therover  sab. 
And  Walwain  sat  bivoren  me. 
Mi  sweord  he  bar  an  honde. 

Tha  cam  Moddred  faren  there 
Mid  unimete  Tolke. 
He  bar  att  his  bonde 
Ane  wiax  stronge. 

He 


Arthur  lay  all  the  long  night, 
And  speech  with  that  young  knight 
So  never  would  be  have  : 
Nor  say  to  him 
Truly  how  it  went. 

Then  it  was  day  in  the  morning 
And  the  nobles  began  to  stir. 
Arthur  then  rose  up 
And  stretched  his  arms. 
He  arose  up  and  sat  down* 
Indeed  he  was  very  sick. 

Then  asked  him  a  true  knight 
*  Lord !  bow  bast  thou  been  to-night  }* 

Arthur  then  answered 
And  bis  mind  was  uneasy  to  him. 

''  To*night  in  my  sleep, 
Where  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
I  dreamt  a  dream. 
Whereof  I  am  full  sorry. 
I  dreamt  that  men  raised  me 
Up  on  the  ball. 
The  hall  I  began  to  bestride 
As  if  I  would  ride. 
All  the  land  then  I  had ; 
I  there  saw  over  all. 
And  Walwain  sat  before  me. 
My  sword  he  bare  in  his  hand. 

Then  came  Modred  to  go  there 
With  innumerable  people. 
He  bore  in  bis  hand 
A  strong  battle-axe. 


and 


Ha 
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ftnd  ds  a  spfecimen  of  the  improvement  of  mind  and  style  which     CHAP. 
English  composition  derived  from  its  Anglo-Norman  ma5ters.    To  ti»eewoi.181i 
feel  bow  great  a  revolution  in  our  litemture  was  thus  beffun,  the  poewwh^ 

.  .  PRECEDED 

reader  may  refer  to  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  in  a  for-  oower. 
mer  work,  from  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  Dream  of  ' 

Arthur 


He  bigon  to  hewene, 
Hanttiche  Bwkhe. 
And  tha  postes  forheon  alle 
Tha  heolden  up  tha  halle. 

Ther  ich  iseh  WenbeVer  eke, 
Wimmonnen  leofvest  roe. 
Al  tbere  muche  halle  rof 
Mid  hire  bondeden  beo  to  droh. 
Tha  balle  gon  to  balden, 
And  ich  bald  to  grunden  ; 
That  mi  ribt  arm  to  brat. 

Tba  seide  Modred,  have  that. 
Adun  veol  tba  halle. 
And  Walwain  gon  to  nalle, 
And  feol  a  there  eortbe. 
His  armes  brekeen  beithe. 
And  icb  igrap  ini  sweord  leofe^ 
Mid  mire  leoft  beonde, 
And  smat  of  Mod  red  is  bafd. 
That  bit  wend  a  thene  veld. 
And  tba  Quene  icb  al  to  snatbde 
Mid  deore  mine  sweorede. 
And  seo  dethen  icb  beo  adun  sette 
In  ane  swarte  putte, 
And  all  mi  vole  riche 
Sette  to  fieme. 
That  ni&te  icb  under  Criste 
Wbir  hor  bicumen  weoren. 

Butin  mi  seolt*  icb  gond  astonden 
Uppen  ane  wolden. 
And  icb  tber  wondren  agon, 
l¥ide  gethd  tban  moren. 
Tber  icb  isab  gripes 
And  greslicbe  fugeles. 
Tber  coman  guldene  Leo 
Litber  over  driven 
DMren  swithe  heade. 

Tba 


He  began  to  hew 

Very  bard  like* 

And  all  tbe  posts  cut  down 

That  held  up  tbe  ball. 

There  I  saw  Gwenbever 
The  dearest  of  all  women  to  me 
All  the  roof  of  tbat  great  ball 
With  her  hands  she  drew  down 
Then  I  went  to  bold  the  ball 
And  I  held  it  to  the  ground 
That  my  right  arm  broke. 

Then  said  Modred,  '  Take  that.' 
Down  fell  the  ball ; 
And  Walwan  went  headlong 
And  fell  to  the  earth. 
With  both  bis  arms  broken. 
And  I  grasped  my  loved  sword 
With  my  left  band 
And  smote  otf  Modreds  bead     , 
That  it  went  into  the  field. 
And  tbe  Queen  I  cut  to  pieces 
With  my  dear  sword 
And  her  corpse  I  set  down 
In  a  black  pit. 
And  all  my  great  people 
Set  themselves  to  flight ; 
That  I  knew  not  under  Christ, 
Where  they  were  gone. 

But  I  myself  stood  beyond 
Up  on  a  wild, 

And  tbere  I  began  to  wonder 
Gating  on  the  wide  moor. 
I  there  saw  devouring 
And  grisly  birds. 
Then  came  a- golden  Lion. 
Swiftly  he  drove  over 
Tbe  deer  very  eagerly. 

3h^ 


Then 
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Arthur  has  a  title  to  be  considered  as  poetry,  because^  however 
rudely  expressed,  it  is  entirely  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  and 
displays  more  invention  than  our   versifying  chroniclers  usually 
\  attempted,  or  have  expressed  at  all  in  so  small  a  space. 

We  must  place  Layamon  after  1155  ^  :  and  as  Normandy  was 
not  severed  from  England  till  after  1200,  I  would  not  date  the 
rise  of  English  composition  before  that  period,  because  the  great, 
whose  encouragement  has  been  the  chief  producing  cause  of  our 

literature, 


Tha  ure  dribten  make 
Tba  Leo  me  om  foren  to, 
And  iveng  me  bitban  midle ; 
And  fortb  bire  gun  geongen 
And  to  there  sa'  wende. 
And  ich  sab  tha  vthen, 
I  there  sa  driven, 
And  the  Leu  ithan  ulode, 
Iwende  mid  me  seolve, 
Tha  wet  i  sab  comen 
Tha  utben  me  hire  binomen. 
Com  then  an  fisc  lithe, 
And  ferede  me  to  londe. 
That  was  al  ich  wet, 
And  weri  of  sorgen, 
And  seoc. 

Tha  gon  ich  iwakien 
Swithe  ich  gon  to  quakien. 
Tha  gon  ich  to  bruen 
Swule  ich  at  fiir  burne 
And  swa  ich  habbe  al  niht, 
Ot  mine  swevene  swithe  ithot. 
Fer  ich  what  to  i  wisse 
Agon  is  al  mi  blisse. 
For  a  to  mine  live, 
Sorgen  ich  met  drige. 
Welle  that  ich  matte  here, 
Wenbaver  mine  quene. 

Tha  answarede  the  cniht 
*  Lauerd,  thou  havest  un  ribt,'  &c. 

MS.Calig.  A9. 


Then  our  Lord  made 
That  the  Lion  ran  towards  me. 
And  seized  me  by  the  middle, 
And  forth  began  to  stride, 
And  turned  to  the  Sea : 
And  I  saw  the  waves ; 
To  the  Sea  I  was  driven. . 
And  the  Lion  then  bowled. 
Thinking  with  myself. 
Then  I  saw  the  water  come. 
The  waves  there  took  me. 
But  a  fish  quickly  came 
And  carried  me  to  land. 
Then  was  I  all  wet 
And  weary  from  sorrow 
And  sick. 

I  began  then  to  wake 
And  greatly  to  quake. 
I  began  then  to  glow 
As  if  I  were  burnt  with  fire: 
And  so  I  have  all  night. 
On  my  dream  greatly  thought. 
For  1  knew  from  it  this 
Gone  is  all  my  bliss. 
For  the  rest  of  my  life 
Sorrow  I  must  suO'er. 
I  grieve  that  1  have  not  here 
Gwenhever  my  queen." 

Then  answered  the  knight 
*  My  Lord !  thou  art  wrong,'  &c. 


•  The  date  of  Wace's  work,  from  which 
Layamon  professes  to  have  taken  his  own. 
Mr.  Ellis  mentions  1180  as  the  earliest  date 


that  can  be  assigned. to  Layamon..  Spec. 
Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  76.  1  would  postpone 
it  till  after  i3oo. 
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literature,  were  not  previously  interested  to  reward  any  other  than    chap. 
the  Anglo-Norman,  in  which  they  had  been  studiously  educated'^. 
From  the  time  of  Layamon,  English  versification  began  to  be  pobtswho 
cultivated  in  various  branches.    We  have  an  evangelical  history,  oowsa. 
the  lives  of  saints,  satirical  ballads,  moral  ballads,  songs,  and  a 
larger,  satire,  thai  were  composed  when  our  vernacular  poetry  first 
began    to    acquire  a  definite   shape  ^.    The  historical   Chronicle 
of   Robert   of   Gloucester,    written   about  1280,   affords  a   still 
ampler  specimen  of  our  poetical  diction  at  that  igarly  period.    TTie 
eclipse  in  1264,  which  he   states  that  he  saw,  attests  the  chro^ 
nology  of  his  life^. 

Between  Layamon  and  Robert  of  Gloucester  may  be  placed  a  The  dial< 
poem,  consisting  of  a  dialogue  between  an  Owl  and  a  Nightingale,  ^  Night- 
disputing  for  superiority.   It  deserves  notice,  as  one  of  those  which  "**^®* 
marks  the  stage  of  the  transformation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into 
English  poetry.*®.    It  is  not  so  ancient  'as  Layamon,  but  it  retains 
Saxon  enough  to  belong  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  English.    It  is  also  curious  for  being  one  of  our  oldest 

original 

'  Apud  Dacem  Neustriae  educatur,  eo  quod  *  For  these  works  the  reader  may  consult 

apud  nobilissimos  Anglos,  usus  teneat  filios  Mr.  War  ton's   History  of  English   Poetry; 

suos  apud  G alios  nut ririj  ob  usum  armorum  Mr.  Ellis' Specimens  of  our  Ancient  Poets ; 

et  lingua  natives  barbariem  toUendam.    Gerv.  and  Mr.  Tyrrhwit's  Introduction  to  Chaucer's 

Tijb.  otia  imper.  Canterbury  Tales. 

•  He  thus  describes  it : — 

As  in  the  North  West  a  derk  weder  ther  aros 

Sodeinliche  svart  inou  that  mani  man  agros 

And  overcaste  it  thogbte  all  that  lond  that  me  mighte  unnethe  ise* 

Grisloker  weder  than  it  was,  ne  mighte  an  erthe  be. 

An  vewe  drupes  of  reiue  ther  velle  grete  inou. 

This  tokninge  vel  in  this  lond,  tho  me  this  men  sloq, 

Vor  thretti  mile  thanne.     This  I  sei  Roberd 

That  verst  this  boc  made  and  Was  wel  sore  aferd. — Hearne's  Rob.  01.  p.  560. 

>*  It  is   in   MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  And  herde  ich  holde  grete  tale 

Calig.  A  9.  and  begins  thus :  An  hule  and  one  nightingale 

Ich  was  in  one  sunie  dale  That*pleit  was  stif  and  stare  aiid  strongs 

in  one  ^nwe  digbele  hale  Sam  wile  softe  and  lad  among-— 
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original  compositions,  and  for  the  successful  efforts  which  it  occa- 
sionally exhibits  to  foian  the  true  rhythm  of  English  poetry.  A  few 
passages  may  be  quoted  of  it&  happiest  metre  ^^y  and  one,  in  which 
the  Owl's  boaat  of  her  merit,  alludes  to  some  of  the  superstitious 
prognosticabons  of  the  day  ^^, 

From  1300,  English  poetry  attained  a  certain  and  definite  exist- 
ence. At  thia  period  Robert  de  Brunne,  or  Robert  Mannyng, 
appears  to  us,  well  known  for  hia  metrical  Chronicle  of  England, 
translated  io  its  first  part  from  Wace,  and  in  its  second  from  the 
French  of  his  contemporary  Piers  de  Langtoft  ^^ ;  but  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  us  for  a  work  that  has  been  contemptuously 
passed  ov^r,  though  it  marks  an  sra  of  the  history  of  our  poetry. 
Thet  reader  wilt  not  perhaps  be  much  more  delighted  than  Brunne's 
former  critics,  to.  leamr  that  this  poem,  which  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend to  his  notice,  is  a  translation  of  a  Manuel  des  Peches, 
'  a  handlyng  of  sinne  ^^ :'  and  indeed  if  it  were  no.  more  than  a 
code  of  monkish  morals,  it  might  deserve  his  disrespect.    BuA  it  is 

monkish 


"  Thu  singest  a  nigbt  and  ooght  a  dai ; 
And  al  Uii  song  b  wail  awai. 

Vor  harpe  and  pipe  and  fiigeles  songe 
Misliketb  gif  bit  is  to  long. 

Among  tbe  wode ;  among  tbe  oetle 
Tba  sittest  and  singest  behinde  tbesetle. 

Tbu  nart  fair,  no  tbu  uart  strong ; 
Ne  tbu  nart  tbicke,  ne  tbu  nart  long. 
MS.  Cal.  A  9.  ib. 
**  For  icb  am  witiful  I  wis 
An  wot  al  tba  to  kumen  is. 
Icb  wot  of  bunger ;  of  bergonge : 
Icb  wot  gef  men  scbule  libbe  lopge, 
Icb  wat  gef  wif  luste  bire  make, 
Icb  wat  war  scbal  beu  nitband  wiake. 
Icb  wPt  bwo  scbal  beon  anbonge, 
Otber  ell^s  fulne  detb  afonge  i 
Gef  i^en  bfi^l)))etb.b|^tail«  iwunne, 
Ich.wot  l)Fr4tihAr  flfib4ih«iP«  Qv^rkimune. 


Icb  wat  gif  cwalm  seal  com  on  erfe, 
And  gif  deor  schal  ligge  and  storve. 
Icb  wot  gef  treon  scbule  blowe; 
Icb  wat  gef  comes  scbule  growe. 

MS.  ib. 
^  Tbis  latter  part  was  printed  by  Heame, 
fromwbicb  Mr.  Ellis  bus  given  some  extracts, 
pp.  115  and  1 18.    Tbe  last  is  an  instance  of 
tbe  genuine  baikd  metre. 

**  It  is  in  MS.  in  tbe  Harleian  LibiHry, 
No.  1701.  Its  beginning  states  it  to  bave 
been  commenced  in  1303: — 

Dane  Felyp  was  mayster  tbat  tyme 

Tbat  y  beg^n  tbys  Lnglyssb  ryme. 

Tbe  yere  of.giace  fyl  tban  to  be 

A  tbousynd.tbre  hundred  and  tbre. 

In  tbat  tyme  turnede  ywis 

On  englyssb  tunge  out  of  fraakys, 

Of  a  boke  as  y  foadeynne. 

Men  clepyn  tho  boke^.  baodlyog  symie. 
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monkish  morality  illustrated  by  tales ;  and  tHede  tales  are  some-     chap. 

times  narrated  with  circumstances  which  make  thein  approach  iar 

nearer  to  real  poetry,  than  any  thing  which  appears  in  this  author's  w>^Ti  who 
printed  chronicle.    They  give  us  some  of  the  most  ancient  speci-  oowbk. 
mens  we  have  of  English  tales  in  verse,  and  may  have  contributed  '       '       ' 
to  form  the  mind,  and  to  suggest  the  subject  of  the  English  poem 
of  Gower,  which  resembles  it  for  its  mixture  of  ethics  and  stories, 
though  different  in  subject  and  superior  in  merit*    As  they  have 
never  been  quoted,  and  still  remain  in  laanuscript,  and  will  pro- 
bably never  be  printed,  a  few  specimens  may  be  acceptable  from 
an  author,  who  may  be  deemed  the  father  of  that  narrative  poetry 
which  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden,  and  some  of  our  cpntemporaries^ 
have  so  highly  cultivated. 

His  Tale  of  the   Lady,  "  a  lordys  wyfe,'*  who  loved  "  feyre  Talcs  from 

.  .  .  Brunnc's 

tyfyng,''  though  it  may  excite  a  smile  for  the  judgment  of  the  Manuel 

moralist,  who  punishes  so  severely  the  preference  for  a  fine  head-    **   ^  ^ 

dress,  yet  is  better  told  than  any  thing  y^e  have  in  verse,  before 

Gower. 

Whan  she  was  ded^  tout  nft&^^i 

Here  Squyer  toke  d  syktles  ha^ 

As  be  lay  yn  hys  bed  a  ftjrgbt 

Hym  thoght  bys  lady  come  to  hyw  lyght, 

And  seyde  thus :  "  Rys,  and  go  with  me, 

"  A  merveyle  shal  y  show  to  the.'* 

Thy  sycke  man  graunted  here  noght^ 
For  by  t  ran  weyl  hym  yn  thtfgkt^ 
That  she  was  dede,  and  leyd  yn  grave, 
That  hym  of  bys  bedde  wiilde  have. 
Bnt  whether  he  wnlde  or  nogbt,  witb  wel  and  wo. 
She  had  hym  up  with  here  to  go. 

She  ledde  hym  to  a  mocbe  iUde$ 
So  grete  one  never  he  behelde. 
Than  stode  styl  thys  lady : 
And  be  by  here  fol  dreadfully. 

Am 
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PART  -As  they  had  stonde  but  a  ihrowe  ", 

V'  Come  forth  Devylys  that  fast  gan  blowe. 

Hiwo&T  OF  With  hem  they  broght  a.  brennyng  *  wheyl, 

That  on  here  hede  was  set  eche  deyl. 


POET&Ti 


Thys  whel  that  was  set  on  her  hede, 
Brend^  here  alle^.that  noght  was  leved. 

Efte '  she  ros,  when  she  was  brent. 
And  had  the  same  tunnent ; 
And  brende  ryght  as  she  dyde  before. 
To  see  that  peyne  hys  herte  was  sore. 
Yy  t  she  ros  the  same  wey, 
For  saule  may  never  for  peyne  dey, 
And  eft  they  set  byt  on  here  crowne. 
And  brende  here  al  to  ashen  doune  9 
And  ever  more  she  levyd  agen 
For  peyne  myght  she  never  be  sleyn. 

Than  asked  he  here,  why  that  tbys  was 
That  she  suffred  svfyche  peyne.    ''  Alass !  alass !" 
She  seyd,    "  Y  suflre  thys  mysaventure 
**  For  on  my  hevede  *,  over-feyre  tyfure  *• 
"  For  when  y  shuld  agher  go  or  ryde 
"  Y  dyghte  *  my  hevede  ryght  moche  with  pryde. 
*'  For  to  be  praysed  over  alle  ladys, 
"  And  of  pryde  to  here  the  prys, 
"  And  among  knyghtes  yn  halle 
"  Y  wulde  be  helde  feyrest  of  alle." 

Brunne's  Manuel,  Harl.  MS.  N""  1701. 

'  a  time.  '  burning.  '  again. 

*  head.  '  head-dress.  *  made  or  dressed. 

In  another  tale,  this  ancient  bard  attempts  two  humble  strokes 
of  satire  on  the  fair  sex  : — 

Thyr  was  a  man  begnnde  *•  the  see, 
A  mynour,  woned*  yn  a  cite. 
Mynours,  they  make  yn  by  Hys  •  holes. 
As  yn  the  west  cuntre'men  seke  coles, 
Thys  mynur  soghte  stones  undyr  the  molde  ^ 
That  men  make  of  sylver  and  golde. 

He 

'  beyond.  •  dwelt.  "  hills.  *  earth. 
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He  wroght  on  a  day  and  holed  in  the  hyl.  "  CHAP, 

A  perylous  chaunce  to  hym  fyl.  .  •   • 

For  a  grete  party  of  that  yche '  myne  ™*  engmsk 

Fyl  down  yn  the  hole  and  closed  hym  ynne.  pkeckdkd 

His  felaus  ^  .alle  that  were  hym  hende  ^  qowrr. 

That  he  were  dede,  weyl  sothely  wende*.  ' 

They  yede*  and  toke  hem  alle  to  rede  '*,  " 

And  tolde  hys  wyfe  that  he  was  dede. 
Thys  woman  pleyned  her  husbonde  sore. 
Wulde  God  that  many  swycke  "  wymen  wore. 
She  helpe  his  soule  yn  alle  thyng^ 
Yn  almes  dede^  and  yn  offryng. 
She  offred  for  hym  to  the  auter, 
Ful  of  wyne  a  pecher  '* ; 
And  a  feyr  lofe  withalle 
Every  day  as  for  a  pryncypalle. 
Fax>  swicke  wymen  now  wefynde 
That  to  her  "  husbandes  are  so  kynde. 
Bot  thys  wyfe  at  alle  her  myght 
Ded  for  hym  both  day  and  nyght. 

Fyl  hyt  at  the  twelve  moneth  ende, 
Hys  felaus  to  the  monteyne  gan  wende  '*. 
And  came  to  the  same  stede  "  efte, 
Wher  they  last  her  work  lefte. 
Ryght  ther  they  first  began, 
And  perced  thurgh  unto  this  man.  » 

The  man  yn  gode  state  they.fonde  '^. 
Lyvyng  withoute  wem  "  or  wonde — 
Alle  the  men  were  yn  grete  were  ** 
How  he  had  ly ved  alle  that  yere. 
But  he  told  hem  everycbone  '^ 
How  he  had  ly  ved  ther  alone. 

'*  I  have  lyved  gracyous  lyfe, 
'*  Thurgh  the  curtesie  of  my  wyfe. 
"  For  every  day  she  hath  me  sent 
''  Brede  and  wine  to  present."....Brunne's  Manuel,  MS.    * 

In 


'  same  mine. 

•  fellows. 

»  behind.            •  thought.                 •  went 

*  advise. 

"  such. 

"  piuher.          "  their.                    *  begun  to  go. 

'^  place  again* 

*  found. 

^,  hurt.              "  embarrassment.  ^  every  one. 

Vol.  II. 
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PART 
V. 

BnrtvKr6r 

E«OM8R 
POKT«T. 

*         II  ■  ■■  n    ' 


In  a  short  tale,  to  deter  women  from  curing,  be  tries  a  dramatic 

quickness  of  dialogue  : — 

A  woman  oa  a  day  fal  rathe ' 
y ede  *  to  the  watyr  here  for  to  bathe ; 
And  to  her  doughtyr  her  clothys  to  kepe, 
And  badde  her,  she  shuld  not  slepe. 
"  But  as  sone  as  y  the  kalle, 
"  Be  redy  with  my  clothys  alle." 

Whan  she  was  bathed,  she  kalled  her  faste, 
And  bade  her  brynge  her  clothys  yn  haste. 
Here  doughtyr  was  not  alle  redy  : 
Ne  come  nat  at  here  fyrst  cry. 
The  modyr  that  sat  yn  her  bath, 
Wax  ful  of  ire  and  of  wrath. 
And  clepyd '  eftsonys  eftyr  here, 
Kursyng  with  ryght  grete  yre. 
And  seyd  "  The  devyl  come  on  the, 
'*  For  thou  art  nat  redy  to  me." 

'  And  y  am  redy,'  seyd  the  devyl, 
'  To  take  that  thou  me  betaght*  with  evyl.*^ 

He  flegh  on  here  *  where  she  stode, 
And  made  her  wytte  al  wode^ Brunne's  Manuel,  MS. 

"  eagerly.  "  went.  *  called* 

^  given  up  to  me*        '  flew  on  her.        ^  mad. 

His  tale  of  a  Dragon  is  a  longer  effort  of  bis  Mrrative  powers, 
with  a  little  more  imagination  :— - 

Ther  ys  an  yle  begunde  the  see, 
Ther  men  wer  wunt  wonying '  to  be. 
Thys  yche*  yle  wax  ^  al  waste 
And  the  folc  drogh*  then  yn  haste. 
So  withyne  a  lytyl  whyle. 
Men  helde  hyt  a  forsakyn  yle. 
Seththe  wonede '  there  a  Dragun, 
That  dede  many  man  confusyun. 
Men  and  women  faste  he  slogh  ^, 
And  dede  over  al,  shame  ytiogh. 


^  accustomed  to  dwell. 
*  withdrew. 


*  same^ 

*  seeing  that  dwelt. 


'  became. 
•  slew. 


Al 
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Al  that  he  foade  withouie  bouse^ 
Thys  draguQ  slogh  so  marveylouse ; 
So  mocbe  foike  gan  he  quelle  ^, 
Men  sejde/b^  was  a  fende  of  belle. 
AUe  the  folke  of  that  cuntre 
CuQseyled  hem  what  that  myght  be. 
They  armyd  hem  alle  at  here  myght^ 
Agens  the  dragun  for  to  fyght. 
But  noun  of  hem  myght  undyrstande, 
Wher  the  dragun  was  wonande  *• 

Befel  byt  that  yche'  tyde. 
An  Ermy te  wonede  '^  ther  besyde, 
A  gode  man  and  ^yght  certeyn 
Dwelled  beside  that  wasteyn". 
One  of  hem  gaf  cunseyl  ty  te  "* 
That  they  shulde  go  to  that  ermyte : 
And  aske  cunseyl  of  swyche  a  dede^ 
In  hope  alle  tlie  bettyr  to  spede. — 

They  go  to  the  Hermit :  he  bids  them  to  shrive  themselves,  and 
do  penance  for  three  days :  they  obey :  he  prays,  and  an  angel 

descends. 

The  Aungel  said  to  the  ermyte. 
^  Do  sumne  *'  the  folk  astyte  "* 
"  That  they  come  alle  hedyr 
''  Before  the,  ech  one  togedyr. 
"  Y  shal  be  your  altber*'  ledere 
"  That  the  dragun  you  nat  dere  "**.'' 

The  folk  echone"^  thedyr  com. 
The  Aungel  before  hem  gan  gon. 
And  led  hem  to  that  wasteyn, 
That  sum  tyme  was  a  stede"  certeyn 
Unto  a  place  they  yede  *•  echone. 
And  ther  they  fonde  a  tumbe  of  stone. 
The  Aungel  bad  bem  lyft  up  the  lydde, 
And  as  )ie  bad  rygbt  so  they  dydde. 


CHAP. 
I. 

mBSNOLISIt 
POETS  WHO 
PRECBDXB 
GOWBR. 


'  began  to  kill. 
"  desert. 
"  chief  leader. 
"•  went. 


*  was  dwelling* 

"  settled,  «r  firm. 

*  hurt. 


"summon. 
^  each  one. 

3m2 


•'Her,* 

*  Hermit  dwelt 

**  immediately. 

'*  an  inhabited  place. 
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PA  R  T  y  JHer/'  he  lejrd,  "  ys  bys  wonnyng 


»0  >9 


V. 


"  With  another  wykked  tbyng. 

"  Drede  you  noght,  though  be  be  founde. 


BISTOBY  Of 
ENGLISH 

POETRY.  "  For  all  hyg  power  have  y  bounde.^ 

* .S0  .      *  Whan  they  had  the  toumbe  otwynne  **, 

The  folk  stode  and  loked  withynne. 

They  sagh  a  woman  there  vyly  lye : 

And  her  body  clave  in  twey  partye**. 

Betwene  tho  twey  partys,  the  dragun  lay 

Gresly  to  see  with  grete  affray Brunne's  Manuel,  MS. 

"  dwelling.  "  opened.  "  two  parts. 

This  lady,  thus  cut  in  pieces,  had  been  an  unfaithful  wife. — We 
must  not  suppose,  from  these  tales,  that  Brunne  was  an  enemy  to 
the  fair  sex :  he  praises  ^artuous  ladies  warmly :  Thus — 

-    -    -    -  Nothyng  is  to  man  so  dere, 
As  womanys  love  yn  gode  manere. 
A  gode  woman  ys  mannys  blyss, 
Wher  her  love  ryght  and  stedfast  ys, 
Ther  ys  no  solace  undyr  hevene, 
Of  al  that  a  man  may  nevene  ^, 
That  shuld  a  n^an  so  moche  glew  * 
As  a  gode  woman  that  loveth  trew. 
Ne  derer  is  none  yn  Goddy's  hurde^ 

Than  a  chaste  woman  with  lovely  wurde....Bninfie's  Manuel^  MS. 
'  name.  *  delight*  *  family. 

Brunne  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  religious  liberality, 
in  a  tale  condemning  a  Priest  for  wishing  a  Saracen's  damnation, 
Ivho  had  been  converted,  but  had  renounced  his  Christianity.  He 
first  gives  his  principle,  and  then  his  story.  Mis  prin9iple  is— 

Goii  seyth  thys  wurde  to  shew  us  Ae  way* 
"  Y  wyl  that  none  synful  deye. 
"  To  leve  hys  syi^ne  he  shal  have  space ; 
"  And  tume  agen  to  lyfe  and  grace. 
^  Whatsoever  he  have  done 
*'  Y  wyl  nat  his  dampnacione." 

He 
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He  illustrates  this  by  a  tale  of  apriedt 'AamM  Carpus,  and  of    cuaVJ 
a  Saracen: —  ' 

Thys  Prest  thurghprechyng  and  sawe.*       ,  poets  who 

Broght  a  Sarasyn  to  Crystyn  lawe^  preceded 

Another  Sarasya  of  Payay^  ;  ■ 

Hadde  therwyth  grete  envye :    ,      .  ,  .. 
And  turnede  thys  man  to  hym  ageyn^ 
And  our  Crystendom  was  alle  veyu. 
Thys  prest  tharefor  was  sory, 
And  hated  thys  man  felunly. 
And  preyde  God,  he  wulde  hym  sende 
Dampnacyon  withouten  ende. 

To  correct  this  forious  and  uncharitable  priest,  Brunne  states 
that  a  vision  was  sent: — 

Thys  Prest  lay  yn  hys  bed  a  nyght 
And,  gostly,  he  sawe  a  syght. 
He  sagh^  a  swythe  merveylous  brygge ' 
Over  the  depe  pytte  gan  lygge*. 
The  plank  that  on  the  brygge  was. 
Was  as  sleder'  as  any  glas. 
But  yn  the  pyt  that  was  therundyr, 
He  sagh  so  moche  sorowe  and  wundyr 
Of  fendes  fele"  that  there  wore, 
'       Th^jgh  y  tdlde  moche  jryt  wer  ther  more. 
But  shortly  to  telle  fro. 
The  man  he  sawe  on  the  brygge  go, 
Ya  fid  grete  peryl  and  kare, 
Afidi  arer  yn  poynt  to  mya&re  ^.  * 
Ynipoynt  1^  was  to  fidle  adowne 
Of  hys  hede  formest  the  crowne* 
The  fendes  that  wer  yn  the  pytte 
Smote  upwarde  gyf  they  myght  hym  by tte. 
And  addres"  bite  him  by  the  fete. 

He 

'  discourse.  **Ba\v.  "  bridge.    ' 

*  begin  to  be  laid.  *  slippery. 

•  many.  '  mis-step.  •  adders. 
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PA  RT         He  says  that  the  Priest  waa  delighted  to  see  the  Saracen  in  this 
peril,  and  prayed  that  he  might  fall  down  into  the  pit  among  the 

ENGLISH       fiends, 

poETRT.  ^i^j  there  withoutyn  ende  be, 

For  he  turned  away  fro  the. 

But  the  Priest's  eye  was,  at  this  wish,  attracted  upwards : 
Hym  thought  the  rofe'  was  clove  yn  two, 
And  the  sky  opened  also. 

There  he  saw^  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  "  hys  wundys  alia 
blody,''  who  thus  rebuked  the  unforgiving  Christian : 
"  Carpus!"  he  seyd,  '*  Se  wyth  thyn  eyne, 
*'  What  y  sufired  for  mannys  pyne, 
^  Man  to  save,  y  lete  me  slo  "^. 
"  Why  wust "  thou  dampne  hym  to  wo  ? 
"  Why  hast  thou  hym  so  moche  wyth  ylle, 
*'  Whan  for  mankynde  y  lete  me  jspylle  ? 
^^  With  pyne  and  hard  passyon, 
^'  My  bode  I  gaf  for  hys  raunsun. 
"  Why  wust  thou  he  badde  helle  fere  '*, 
"  Syn  y  have  boght  hym  so  dere  ? 
"  Yyt  were  I  redy  man  to  beye  ", 
''  Ere  man  wythouten  ende  shulde  deye. 
"  Tharfor,  wyth  gode  devocyon, 

"  Pray  fob  MANiiY3  SALVACYON.".M.Brunne's  Manuel,  MS, 
•  roof.        "  myself  be  slain.        "  wi&hest.        *"  fire.        "  buy. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  effort  of  reason  and  benevolence  for  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

But  Brunne  is  never  more  successful  than  when  he  is  pleading 
the  cause  of  humanity.  His  tale  of  the  Justice,  who  oppressed  the 
poor,  is  told  in  his  best  manner : 

Fob  hard  dome'  and  covetyse, 
Y  shal  you  telle  of  swych  a  Justyce — 
Of  hym  the  worde  ftil  wyde  sprong, 
He  gaf  hard  dome  and  otherwhylc  wrong. 


'  judgment. 


Godtt 
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Gode  men  ofte  hym  besoght,  C  H  A  P» 

For  the  pore  that  he  wo  wroght,  ^' 

That  he  shulde  have  on  hem  mercy,  thee^gubh 

'*  POETS  WHO 

And  pylle  *  hem  nat  but  mesurly :  preceded 

That  they  myght  lyve  yn  pes'  by  hym,  qo^-l^. 

And  he  nat  so  agens  hem  grym. 

Was  hys  answere  and  hys  sawe, 

"  Y'shal  do  hem  nothyng  but  lawe/' 

This  severe  Magistrate,  who  would  do  nothing  but  law  in  all  its 

rigour,  at  length  fell  sick,  and  all  hoped  that  he  would  die  : — 

Hys  syknes  wax  harde  and  strong, 
That  he  myght  nat  lyve  long- 
Men  that  sate  aboute  hys  bedde 
Were  agast  and  sore  adredde : 
And  hopyd  wel  and  understode, 
That  hire,  drede  was-  ^  na  gode^ 
Alle  they  bebelde  hym  faste. 
And  iawt  hys  colour  ofte  oeercdste ; 
And  wroth  *  aboute  to  and  fro. 
Hys  bedde  hem  thoght  walde  clcve  m  two. 
And  he  cryde  with  a  loud  cry, 
*'  Lorde !  have  on  me  mercy/' 

Than  spake  a  voyce  yn  the  sky, 
That  alle  hyt  herde  that  stode  faynf  by, 

"  Thou  haddest  never  of  man  py tee ; 
"  Ne  y  shal  never  have  noun  of  the-^^.—Bninne's  Manuel,  MS. 

*  pillage  them.  •  peace.  *  writhed. 

The  same  desire  of  protecting  the  weaker  part  of  society  from 
the  power  and  violence  of  the  strong,  seems  to  have  actuated  him 
in  the  tale  of  a  Knight,  who  was  in  a  state  of  punishment  after 
death,  for  having  robbed  others.  The  importance  of  the  impression 
which  he  wished  to  create  by  this  narration,  we  may  estimate  by 
recollecting,  that  his  sovereign,  Edward  L  had^  when  prince,  encou- 
raged his  knights  in  these  practiced.    He  begins  with  stating,  that 

there 
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F^y,T     there  were  two  knights  who  were  greatly  attached  to  each  other, 
and  that  one  of  them  died  :— 

HISTORY  or  , 

ENGLISH  A  sykeness  on  the  toun  gan  iaile. 

POETRY,  jj^  deyde  sone  as  we  sbul  alle. 

The  t'outher  knyght  seyd  ofte  •*'  Alass  !** 

For  hys  felawe  so  sone  dede  was, 

Fel  hyt  so,  thys  lyvyng  knyght, 

Yn  hys  bed  he  lay  a  nyght ; 

And  was  yn  swyche  a  wakyng, 

That  he  myght  slepe  for  no  thyng. 

The  mone  shone  yn  chaumbre  flore. 
The  knyght  lay  and  lokyd  before. 
At  a  windowe  came  yn  a  heme  *, 
And  yn  the  shynyng  he  sagh  a  gleme, 
Ryghtlyche  that  knyght  every  deyl, 
That  sum  tyme  he  loved  ful  weyl. 
Thys  knyght  thoght — '  Hyt  ys  fantome, 
'  That  I  see  thus  yn  the  mone  come/ 
V  He  was  afrayd  withoute  fayle, 

And  that  was  no  grete  merveyle. 
But  the  knyght  that  was  dede, 
Cumfortyd  hym  sone  and  seyd  his  rede. 

'*  Be  not  adred  for  hyt,  Amy ! 
"  That  thou  lovedyst  so  specyaly. 
*'  Y  was  thy  felaw,  thy  trcwe  frere. 
"  For  help  y  come  t©  the  now  here — 
"  Help  me  now  ;  y  am  yn  wo 
"  That  y  may  come  the  sonner  therfro.** 

The  knyght  that  lay  yn  hys  bed. 
Was  bolder  and  lesse  adred  : 
And  seyd,  *  Felaw !  for  charite, 

*  What  ys  thy  wo  ?  Shew  hyt  me.'  -    ' 

Than  spake  to  hym  the  dede  knyght  • 

'^  Thogh  y  had  space  a  day  and  a  nyght 
"  Alle  the  penaunce  ne  coude  y  telle, 
"  That  y  suflre  yn  a  welle. 
*'  A  peyne  y  sufTre,  hard  for  the  nones. 
"  For  a  clothe  that  y  refie  ona, 

"  beam  of  light,  ,.   «  Of 
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.       *'  Of  a  foiir  man,  vithou  te  ryght .  -^  d  II AJP. 

"  Alas  that  ever  y  saw  that  syght,  :  * :  .  ^* 

*'  That  clothe  ys  caste  on  me  to  peyne,  theenohs« 

^,     ^     ^  POETS  WHO    , 

'*  As  hevy  as  any  mounteyne.  preceded  ' 

*'  Hyl  nc  mounteyne,  erthe  ne  stone  oower. 

**  Under  hevene  so.  hevy  ys  none ; 

'*  No  so  hole  fyre  ys  yn  no  land 

"  As  hyt  ys  ahoute  me  brennand. 

"  Tharfore,  felawe,  y  pray  the, 

*'  That  thou  have  on  me  pite ; 

^  And  to  pore  men  do  mm  y//£.'\.MBruDne's  Manuel^  MS. 

*   His  vision  of  the  next  world  makes  an  attempt  at  fancy,  and 

the  contrast  he  presents  has  some  effect : — 

I  sagh  *  a  brygge  of  moche  wnndyr, 
All  grymly  watyr  was  tjienindyr. 
Blak  and  depe  and  ful  stynkyngge^ 
Dredeful  noyse  hyt  made  rynnynge, 
Dunward  yn  to  helle  hyt  gede  *, 
Whan  y  sagh  hyt  y  hadde  grete  drede. 
Begunde  that  brygge  was  a  cuntre. 
The  feyreste  that  ever  God  lete  be. 
As  a  medew  hyt  was  gren^    . 
So  feyr  of  syght  ys  non  y  wene*    < 
So  ful  of  flourys  logh  and  hygh. 
And  saveryd  swete  as  spycerye — 
Y  sagh  tliere  housys  of  ful  ryche  atyre 
All  of  gletyring  golde  as  fyre. 
Blesful  bryghtues  was  therynne 
The  syght  was  cely  and  w^elthe  to  wynne. 
Some  were  caste  with  riche  colours. 
And  feyr  peynted  with  frutte  and  ^pures. 
The  brigge  that  over  the  watjyr  lay ; 
Hyt  was  ever  of  swyche  asay, 
That  therovere  myght  no  man  passe 
But  he  were  clene  of  every  trespass Brunne's  Manuel,  MS. 

'  saw,     .  •  went. 

To  give  more  of  an  author  so  antiquated,  would  only  weary  the 
Vol.  II.  3  N  reader. 
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FOBTBT. 


PART  reader.  But  as  he  is  the  first  of  our  vernacular  poets  who  wrote 
in  a  style  that  is  at  all  readable  now,  and  as  the  work  from 
SV0LI8B  which  the  above  quotations  are  taken  exhibits  the  infant  state  of 
our  most  valuable  branch  of  poetry s  and  has  never  before  been 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  I  have  thought  that  the 
above  specimens  would  not  be  unintet^sting.  Perhaps  another 
tale  will  not  be  wholly  unacceptable,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient 
instance  that  I  have  seen  of  an  attempt  in  our  language  at  a 
humorous  tale.  I  must  not .  be  >  understood  as  putting  the  inar- 
idficial  humour  pf  our  venerable  Brurme  in  competition  with 
the  polished  carelessness .  and  .  easy  elegance  of  Prior ;  but  it 
may  amuse  to  see  this  pleasing  class  of  composition  in  its  most 
rude  and  homely  state.  It  is  a  tale  which  Brunne  tells  of  one 
Peter,  or  Pers,  a  miser  and  a  usurer,  and  of  whom  a  traveller 
laid  a  wager,  that,  hard  hearted  as  he  was,  something  might  be 
got  from  him  by  begging : — 

-    -    -    -  Pers -i^as  okerere ',  ■usortr. 

And  was  swythe*  covetous,  » very. 

And  a  nygun '  and  avarous.  3  niggard. 

And  gadred  pens  ^  unto  store  4  pence. 

As  okerers  doun  every  hore  '•  s  boor. 

Befyl  hyt  so,  upon  a  day^ 
That  pore  men  sat  yn  the  way ; 

And  spred  her  hatren  on  her  barme  %  « ipread  their  vestmenu  or 

Agens  the  sonne  that  was  warme;  '    **"" 

And  rekened  the  custome  houses  echoun  ^,  1  each  one. 

At  whych  they  had  gode*,  and  at  whych  noun.  » goods. 

As  they  spak  of  many  what. 
Come  Pers  forth  yn  thar  gat^  9  ^^j. 

Than  eche  one  that  sat  and  stode. 
"  Her  comth  Pers  that  never  dyd  gode."" 
'   Echon  seyd  to  other  jangland  '*.  »o  chattering. 

"  They  toke  never  gode  at  Pers  hand ; 
..  ^*  Ne.noun  pore  man  never  shal  have, 
"  Coude  he  never  so  weyl  crave,*' 

One 
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One  qf  hera  began  to  sejr,  ^.  CHAP, 

*  A  wajour  dar  "  j  wyth  yow  lay,  ««  d«re.  J*  ■ 

*  That  y  shal  have  some  gode  at  hym,  .  THEHNGMgH 

*  Be  he  never  so  gryl'%  ne  grym/  -taiigrj,  PMOiJirBl 
To  that  waj  dor  they  grauntti  alle,  gowxiu    ^ 

'    '  Toi  gyve  hym  a  gyft,  gy  f  so  myght  befalle.       , .  ' ^  '  '' 

Thys  man  upsterte,  and  toke  the  gate  '^  .  •    tj  ^^^^ 

Tyl  he  com  at  Pers  gate. 

As  he  stode  style  and  bode  the  qnede**,  u  attered  hit  r^qoMt. 

Obe  cam  wyth  an  asse,  charged  wyth  brede  ".         »5  bretd. 

That  yche  '*  brede,  Pers  had  boght,  «« same. 

And  to  hys  hous  shuld  hyt  be  broght. 

Jle  sagh  '^  Pers  com  ther  wythalle,  «7  ,aw. 

The  pore  thoght,  '  now  aske  y  shal/ 

*  *  Y  aske  the,  Sun  ",  gode  pur  charite ;  i»  soa. 

*  Pers !  gyf  thy  wyl  be/ 

Pers  stode,  and  loked  on  hym 
Felunliche  wyth  ygen'*  gryni.  19  eyc^ 

He  stouped  doun  to  seke  a  stone 
But  as  hap  was,  than  fonde  he  none. 
For  the  stone  he  toke  a  lofe, 
And  at  the  poore  man  hym  drofe. 

The  pore  man  hent  ^  yt  up— belyve—  •     *'  sebed. 

And  was  therof  ful  ferly**  blythe.  »»  soddenly. 

To  hys  felawes  fast  he  ran — 

"  Lo  *'  he  seyd — "  what  y  have ; 
'*  Of  Pers  a  gyft ;  so  God  me  save.*'....  Brunne's  Manuel,  MS. 

He  shewed  the  loaf,  which  his  begging  had  provoked  Pers  to  throw 
at  him  instead  of  a  stone ;  and  his  companions  admitted  that  he 
had  won  his  wager. 

To  the  credit  of  the  English  clergy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Hermit  of 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  contributed  much  to  the  growth  p^^*^^^** 
and   popularity  of  English   poetry  at  that  time.     By  becoming 
versifiers,  they  sanctified  the  Muse  in  the  opinion  of  their   con- 
temporaries.    And  among  these  early  labourers  in  our  Parnassus, 

3n2  Richard 
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PAftT  Richard  Rolle,  the  hermit  of  Hampole^.  ought  oiQt  to,  be  forgpllien. 
His  poem,  called  "The  Prikke  of  Conscience ^V' was  expressly 
EVG^Lis^  Avritten  for  those  who  could  understand  only  English  ^^  and  con- 
tains from  nine  to  ten  thousand  lines,  rhymed.  His  description  of 
the  fourteen  pains  of  the  infernal  world  is  npt  without  some  rude 
imagination.    He  makes  the  first  pain,  Fire : — 

That  (ire  is  so  iiooe  and  evere  bienfiietb 
That  fire  alle  the  water  that  stoadeth  or  reaoeth^ 
That  is  in  the  sea,  other  owher  elles 
Thorough  alle  the  worlde,  as  clerkes  teJles, 
Yette  hit  myght  nooght  thereof  qaench  a  fote 
Tho  hit  runne  into  that  fire  that  is  so  bote 
No  more  thanne  o  drope  of  water  a  qneaclie  myghte 
Alle  the  world  yif  hit  brenned  lighte. 

He  makes  the  second  pain.  Cold  : — 

Ac  that  colde  is  so  stronge  and  kene. 
That  iho  the  most  stow  that  is  owher  isene ; 
Other  the  most  mounteyne  that  is  in  ony  londe 
Were  iturned  into  a  firy  bronde, 
And  amyddes  that  colde  wer  yset  don 
Yet  hit  sholde  frese  and  tnrne  into  yse  anon. 

The 

-  -  t  ■    - -'- 

"  I  quote  from  the  MS.  of  it  iu  the  Biblioth.  Regis.  iS.  As.^-H&is  thus  naaied  ia  a 
passage  quoted  by  Warton:— He  died  1349 —  i  .1    ■ 

In  perfit  living  which  passeth  poysie 

Richard,  Hermite^  contemplative  of  sentence, 

Drough  in  Englishe  ^  The  Prick  of  Conscience.*     Lydg.  Boc. 
'•  Towards  the  end  he  says, 

Now  I  have,  firste  as  I  undertoke, 

Fulfilled  the  sevene  matieres  of  this  boke. 

And  oute  of  Latyn  I  have  faeuoi  idrawie ;         . 

The  whiche  to  som  man  is  unknawe. 

And  namely,  to  lewed  men  of  Yngelonde, 

That  konneth  uothinge  but  Englisshe  understonde. 

And  therfor  this  tretys  outedrawe  I  wolde 

In  Englisshe ;  that  men  undirstonde  hit  sholde* 

And  Prikkc  of  Conscience  ip  this  tretys  yhpLe. 

The  whiche  to  mannes  soule  is  best  bote. 

Ilampole,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18.  A  5. 
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The- fifth  pain  is  Thif^t—      •  '      "    ^  - 

For  so  gi^ete  thutst'thei*  sbal  te  '  *   "     » 

That  here  hertes  to  clevetb  as  I  t^Ue  tberr 
Galle  of  dragouns  here  wyn  shal  be 
And  venym  of  addres  therewith  seith  he. 

The  sixth,  Darkness : — 

.   The  whiche  is  as  grete  atte  mydday 

As  atte  mydnygbt  and  that  lasteth  ay. 

For  in  belle  nys  nevere  day  ac  eyere  nyght, 

When  brenneth  fire  ac  hit  yeveth  no  lyght* 

Ac  yutte  the  synfal  man  shal  openly  see, 

Alle  the  sorowe  and  the  peyne  that  therinne  shal  be^ 

And  evere  turment  and  every  peyne 

Thorough  sparkles  of  that  fire  in  certeyne. 

The  eighth  Pain — 

Is  the  orrible  vermyn  and  y^nemoQs, 
And  wylde  bestes  that  beth  orribl^  and  grym — 
With  woodnesse  drawynge  into  helle  wel  sone 
And  addres  fast  knawynge  be  the  bode — 
And  that  vermyn  shal  evere  on  hein  crepe, 
And  on  hem  fastneth  here  clawes  wel  depe 
And  hem  bylappe  on  eche  side  aboute 
And  eche  lym  gnawe  withinne  and  withoate  : 
And  vermyn  shal  be  alle  here  clothinge 
And  vermyn  shal  be  alle  here  beddynge. 

The  eleventh  is  the  Weeping  : — 

And  here  teres  shulleth  evere  laste 
And  here  teres  shulleth  so  grete  hete  have — 
That  the  water  that  fro  here  eyen  doth  renne 
Thanne  shall  hem  scaldy  and  brenne — 
For  hit  shall  be  hotter  thanne  ever  was 
Ony  lede  imnlte,  other  ony  bras. 

On  the  fourteenth,  Despair,  he  says — 

-  -  -  Hy  shulleth  desbe  for  to  dye, 
Ac  deth  shal  nought  come  in  here  weye. 
And  eche  of  hem  shal  have  othir  in  hate, 
And  evere  amonge  hem  shal  be  gret  debate : 
And  full  of  wrathe  by  shulleth  be  thanne 
And  eche  of  hem  shal  other  warye  and  banne. 
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PART         After  these  dismal  pictures,  it  may  amuse  the  reader  to  know 

HisT6nY  OP  ^^^  *^^^  versifying  Hermit  sketches  his  Heaven : — 
ENGLISH  -    -    -  There  is  lyfwithoute  onj  deth 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde  ; 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde: 

And  ther  is  reste  without  ony  travaille — 

And  ther  is  pees  withoute  ony  strife 

And  ther  is  alle  mannere  likynge  of  lyf — 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  cuntree — 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour,     . 

Thanne  evere  hadde  kynge  other  emperoilr. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodee  of  Aungeles  songe^ 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  maner  frendshipe  that  may  be. 

And  ther  is  evare  perfect  love  and  charite ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  withoat  folye ; 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vilenye; 

All  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call. 

Ac  yutte  the  most  sovereyn  joye  of  alle. 

Is  the  sight  of  Goddes  bright  face 

In  wham  resteth  alle  manere  grace. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18.  A  5. 

There  is  another  moral  and  religious  poem,  tremendous  in  its 
length,  for  when  complete  it  must  have  contained  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  lines,  written  alter  the  above,  and  with  more  perfect 
rhythm ;  of  which  a  parchment  manuacript  much'  burnt,  but  very 
neatly  written,  still  exists  in  the  British  Museum  ^.  Of  this,  one 
extract,  of  an  apparition,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  both  of  its 
style  and  metrical  fluency.  It  begins  with  friars  going  to  sing  the 
funeral  masses  for  a  corpse  they  buried:— 
-    -    -  Thai  war  twenty  freres 

Alsamyn' withouten  seculeres,  *  altogether. 

And  alsamyn  so  thai  went 

To  Oyes  hows  with  gude  entent.  And 

II       .  I  ■  _      -  ■-   .  ^     ^  — 

>^  it  is  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tiberia^  £  7. 
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'.1  .'   And  iQthaAhpW^sajid  thai  and  hQ 

'  Placebo'  with  the  '  Dirige/ 
For  his  sauI  that  was  husband  thare, 
And  for  all  saules  that  sufferd  care. 

When  all  was  said- in  gude  degrc,  ' 

Till  ^  requiescant  in  pace/ 
Thai  herd  a  Voice  cum  tham  beside, 
Als  it  did  at  that  other  tide. 
Like  a  besom  by  tham  it  went 

That  war  swepeand  *  on  a  pament.  -  «  was  sweeping. 

Sam  of.thefolk  thaifore  war  flaid';    .  'fled. 

And  sone  the  Prior  unto  it  said* 

^  I  conjore  ye,  with  main  and  mode. 
In  the  vertu  of  Christes  blode, 
lothis  stede  that  you  stand  still ; 
And  answer  what  we  ask  ye  will.'* 

Than  the  Voice,  with  wordes  meke, 
Als  a  man  that  had  bene  seke. 
Until  the  Prior  thus  gan  say. 
■  "  Why  deres*  you  me  thus  ilk  day  ? 

It  es  naght  lang  Ben' I  tald  ye. 
All  that  you  wald  ask  of  me. 
What  sold*  I  now  say  to  you  here  ?  ** 
And  than  answered  another  frere 
•        And  anowre^  of  grete  clergi. 
He  said,  ''  Tell  here  till  us  in  hi 
Whether  that  thou  of  pain  be  quit, 
Or  els  what  pain  you  sufferes  yitt." 
The  Voice  answered  sore  onane, 
And' said;  f'l  love  God  al  his  lane.  *  .    » for hU  favours. 

For  swilk  grace  nnto  me  is  graid'  p  orderad. 

Thurgh  messes  that  war  for  .me  said  ' 

That  fro  this  time  now  efterward 
Am  1  past  fra  all  paynes  hard"/' 

Another  English  poem,  called  The  Pilgrim,  exists  in  manuscript, 
Mrhich  is  a  dialogue  between  a  pilgrim  and  several  virtues  and 

vices. 

»  MS.  Cott.  Lib.  Tib.  E  7. 
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Vices  *".  It  is  a  didactic  poem,  attempting  moral  satire,  and  there- 
fore is  entitled  to  notice  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  ^.  As  a  moral 
and  religious  satire,  the  alliterative  work  of  Piers  Plouhman, 
remarkable  for  its  freedoms  with  the  religious  of  his  day,  and  for 
being  written  without  rhyme,  claims  also  both  perusal  and  com- 
mendation*^. Several  eflfusions  of  genius  appear  in  the  songs  and 
ballads  of  our  ancestors,  which  the  taste  of  our  poetical  antiquaries 
within  the  last  fifty  years  has  rescued  from  oblivion  **.  The  histo- 
rical poem  of  Barbour  we  have  already  quoted,  and  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  The  poems  of  Adam  Davie  may  be  here  recollected. 


"•  It  is  in  the  Cott.  Lib.  MS.  Tiberius,  A  7. 
Ii  contains  above  4000  lines. 

^  The  following  verses  are  attached  10  it 
to  a  coloured  drawing,  which  exhibits  a  man 
shewing  his  chest  of  gold  to  the  pilgrim, 
who  looks  fearfully  at  it,  and  praying ;  while 
a  little  devil  is  seated  on  the  man's  head  : 
a  stone  cofhu  is  near^of  \hich  Death  is  taking 
off  the  lid,  and  shewing  a  corpse  within. 
Now  wole  1  speke  of  my  mawmet.   . 
And  off  myn  ydol  that  is  so  oold, 
Made  o4  silver  and  off  gold. 
In  the  whiche  and  the  ensure. 
Is  the  ymage  and  the  figure, 
And  the  prynte,  as  thou  mayst  see, 
Off  the  Lord  of  the  contre. 
This  is  the  God  whiche  hy  depos 
Loveth  to  be  schutte  in  hucches  elds — 
This  God  kan  make  folkys  blynde 
That  to  bis  observaunce  hem  bynde 
And  causitb  heni  ageyue  resoun 
To  caste  her  iokes  lowe  down- 


In  eerthe  is  hooUy  ther  labour; 

In  eerthe  is  also  ther  tresour. 

Eerthe  is  ther  joye,  and  ther  plesannce, 

Nothyng  hut  ertbe  may  hem  avaunce. 
MS.  Tiber.  A  7. 
'*  Mr.  Whittaker  has  made  his  edkioH  of 
the  Visions  of  this  author  valuable  by  bi| 
commentary  and  notes^ — His  Crede  ha9  beeu 
also  republished,  —  As  Mr.  Warton  has 
written  fully  on  this  author,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  his  work. 

"  To  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Warton,  and  Air.  Rit- 
son,  we  are  principally  indebted  on  this  8ub« 
ject.  They  led  the  way,  aod  first  brought  the 
venerable  remains  from  the  neglected  MSS« 
of  our  libraries,  to  the  public  sight  Mr.  War* 
tou*s  History  of  English  Poetry  gave  a  con* 
nexion  and  luminous  illustration  to  tbcie 
long  forgotten  remains,  and  pointed  the  way 
to  succeeding  investigators.  Mr.  George  Ellis 
has  since  made  this  subject  more  geoBFalljr' 
interesting. 
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C  H  A  P.    II. 

ON    THE    ENGLISH    ROMANCES. 

T  N  this  Stage  of  the  history  of  our  Poetry,  our  ancient  vernacular    chap. 

Romances  deserve  our  attention,  from  their  intrinsic  merit  and 
important  effects.  They  belong  to  a  class  of  compositions^  with 
which  the  gravest  of  us  have  been  deUghted  in  the  morning  of  .our 
lives,  ?ind  which  most  of  us  still  value  in  their  best  form,  altiiough 
the  severer  taste  of  our  maturity  exacts  superior  requisites.  AH 
romances  and  tales  being  the  offspring  of  the  imagination,  they 
derive  their  birth  from  one  of  the  great  sources  of  poetry,  and 
they  usually  display,  especially  those  of  distinguished  merit,  the 
charms  and  excellencies  of  every  part  of  the  Parnassian  region. 
Though  often  wearisome,  yet  in  some  passages  they  recreate  our 
fancy — by  others  they  agitate  the  sensibility — in  others  they  gratify 
the  cultivated  taste.  Fictitious,  or  allowed  to  be  so,  in  every  part; 
in  their  characters,  incidents,  and  dialogue ;  they  are  confined  by 
no  limits  but  those  of  probability,  while  they  relate  to  humah 
beings ;  and  of  possibility  beyond  them  :  except  indeed  those  rules 
of  moral  decorum,  which  no  sane  writer  will  violate.  These  friendly 
Vol.  IL  3  O  boundaries 
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PART     boundaries  are  so  undefined  and  so  moveable,  and  admit  stf  vast 
an  extent  of  range,  that  genius  in  its  fictions,  has  all  the  kingdoms 

HISTORY  OF  •  T  J  • 

ENOLisH       of  nature  at  its  command,  and  may  appropnate  and  use  whatever 

,  they  contain.    It  may,  like  Shakespear,  exhaust  known  worlds,  and 

then  imagine  new.    The  mind  will  never  cease  to  hail  its  flights, 

to  welcome  its  combinations,  and  to  urge  it  to  fresh  exertions. 

We  love  to  wander  in  the  ideal  wodd ;  we  are  thankful ,  to  the 

writer  who  provides  the  banquet  for  our  fancy ;  and  hence  the 

romance  writer  has  in  every  age  commanded  eager  readers.    Not 

that  the  same  fictions  always  please.    It  is  the  class  of  composi--' 

tion,  not  the  individual  work,    which   never  ceases   to  interest. 

Every  particular  romance  is  necessarily  a  perishable  production, 

because  in  every  age  the  actors  and  their  manners  have  to  be 

varied,  to  suit  the  new  feelings,  and  to  rise  up  to  the  new  ideas 

which  mankind   are  always   obtaining,    and  which  time,    ever 

incnring  onwards,  will  not  suffer  to  be  statk)BaBy.    Theagenes  and 

Chariclea ;  all  the  heroes  of  Arthur  and  Chartemagne;  Kyng  Al^ 

asANidrey  iisid  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion;  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  the 

Destruction  o£  Troy ;  Troilus  and  Cpe^tsid ;  the  Chronicle  of  the 

Cid;    Cassandra,  Clelia,   and  the  Arcadia;    have  all  had  iheic 

dB^-- -each,  has  delighted  thousands  in  its  turn  —  and  all  are 

passing  quietly  to  that  oblivions  tomb,  where  none  but  a  tastefoL 

aoattquary,.  widst   his    eccasioiB^   curiosity,  can    be    expected  to 

disboarb  thenar 

It  was  iff  the  twelfth,  thisteenth,.  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cep* 
tarite,  that  romances,  were  sOt  h^hly.  popular  that  they  constituted 
abii€9t  tbo  only  leading  of  thei  great,  the  fair,  aod  the  unlearaed 
world.  Even  die  dergy  themsdves  yielded  to^  the  fashion.  They 
were  net  an\y  amoiyg  die  earliest,  composers  and  tnrandators  of  the 
ronnoi^fbr  die  kky  ;  but  they  indnlgied  themselves  in  aii  emulous 
compositioitof  l^ends,  to^thsr  full  as  fictitious;,  oftea  as.  fanciful; 

.  '        and 
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and   if  not  always  as  intereating,  yet  more  venerated  than  tbe    CHAP, 
popular  tales*    Indeed  from  the  eleventh  century,  till  scholastic 
logic,  military  tactics,  natural  philosophy,  mathemordcs,  astrology,  englma 
ethical  reasonings,  rdigious  warfare;  and  the  increasing  business  > 
and  political  schemes  of  life,  absorbed  the  largest  portion  of  tJie 
mind  of  the  day,  tlie  exercise  of  the  imagination  was  tbie  great 
character  of  the  intellect  of  Europe ;  it  was  mingled  with  every 
thing ;  it  Actuated  every  one.    It  was  the  pervading  feature  of  the 
established  theology :  it  filled  heaven  with  saints ;  purgatory  widi 
sinners;  and  earth  with  relics,  transubstantiation,  heresies,  miracles, 
and  monks.  It  made  all  religion,  all  life,  a  romance.    It  wafted  all 
tbe  kings  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  to 
Palestine.    It  crept  into  history ;  it   characterized  geography ;  it 
governed  medicine ;  it  influenced  astronomy ;  it   identified  itself 
with  chemislry.  It  haunted  even  tbe  schoolmen.    It  seems  only  to 
have  been  excluded  from  the  stem  tribunals  of  law,  into  which 
fancy  never  comes,  or  comes  by  stealth;   where  she  is  always 
unwelcome  and  necessarily  discouraged,  and  from  which  she  is 
soon  contented  or  compelled  to  depart. 

'The  English  romances  that  are  now  extant  have,  with  few  excep* 
tions,  been  translated  from  the  French.  The  most  ancient  is  Sir 
Tristrem,  assumed  with  great  probability  to  have  been  written 
by  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in  the  thirteenth  century  ^.  The  next  in 
antiquity,  and  for  some  time  deemed  the  oldest,  is  ^  The  Geste  of 
Kyng  Horn*.'  The  romance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  should  be 
placed  earlier  than  Kyng  Horn,  if  the  Engliidi  work  be  that  alluded 
to  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Brunne ;  but  its  style  is  certainly 

later 

>  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has    pablished    this         *  Mr.  Ritson  pahlisbed  this  ia  bis  An* 

.  rooADc^^  f^QD  tbe  Aucbinleck  MS$.  with  an  cietit  £ogtish  JUetriGal    Romanees,  toI.  *2. 

iatroductioD,  appendixes,  arguments  and  notes;  pp.  Q  i — 155>  ^^^  the  ancient  **  Horn  Childe 

and  tbe  description  and   abstract  of   two  aad  Maiden  Rtmnild/'  in  bis  notes,  vol.  3. 

JFrench  romances,  on  the  same  subject,  by  pp.  dSo — 340^    He  assigns  it  to  the  end  of 

Mr.  George  Ellis :  all  valuable  and  curious.  the  reign  of  £dw.  I,  or  to  that  of  Edw.  IT. 
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later  ,tlxwx  the  fir^t^  and  probably  than  tbe  last  of  these  authors  *• 
The  ple^fiing  t^le  of  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  has  been  referred  to  the 
tinys  of  Richard  II *.  ^  Kyng  Alesaundre',  a  spirited  romance* ;» 
the  Kyng  of  Tars;  Le  beaus  Desconus;  and  Emare  ^ ;  may  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  Others  have  been  printed,  of  dates  sub- 
seq[uent  to  the  former,  or  less  certain,  by  Mr.  Ritson^aftd  Mr.- 
Weber  ®.  Several  others  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  ^. 

These  romances  vary  in  merit.  In  Sir  Tristrem,  the  "turn  of. 
phrase  is  dose,  nervous,  and  concise,  even  to  obscurity-Hihere.  is 
an,  elliptical  mode  of  narration  adopted,  which  rather  hints  at  than 
details  the  story  ^V  Kyng  Horn  has  a  pleasing  strain  of  natural' 
feeling,  and  is  simply  told  in  an  artless  and  rude,  but  not  vulgar 
style.  Richard  is  flowing  and  di£Rise,  and  sometimes  animated  and 
impressive.  Ywain  is  superior  to  Kyng  Horn.  In  many  parts  the. 
narration  glides  with  an  easy  yet  impressive  felicity^  and  fixes  tbe 
attention  with  considerable  power.  Kyng  Alesaundre  deserves  the 
encomium  of  its  editor  ^^.   Some  of  these  romances  exhilMt  a  more 


'  Mr.  Weber  has  edited  this  in  bis  Metrical 
Romances,  vol.  2.  pp.  3 — 378.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  iutet eating  specimen  of  the  popular 
tales  of  this  celebrated  king.  It  contains 
7136  Hnefe,  rhymed  in  couplets. 

^  It  is  in  Ritson's  Collection,  vol.  1. 
pp.  1 — 169. 

'  It  is  the  first  in  Mr.  Weber's  publication, 
vol;  1.  pp.  3 — 3^7,  where  it  appears  in  8033 
rhyming  lines. 

•  These  are  in  Ritson,  vol.  2,  and  have 
considerable  merit.  Their  length  is  various  : 
King  of  Tars,  1 148  lines;  Le  beaus  Desconus, 
2130 ;  and  Emare,  1035. 

'  llitson  has  added  in  his  Collection,  Sir 
Launfaly  1040  lines;  Sir  Orpheo,  510;  Le 
bone  Florence  of  Rome,  ai 89  lines  1  The 
Erie  of  Tolous,  12 18  lines;  the  Squyr  of 
lowe  degre,  113a  lines;  and  The  Knyght 
of  Curtesy,  and  The  Fair  Lady  of  Faguell, 
500  lines. 


conttnuous 

'  Mr. Weber's  publication cpataiu^,  besides, 
those  already  noticed.  Sir  Cleges,  540  lines; 
Lai  le  fraine^  40*2 ;  the  Lyfe  of  Iponiydon, 
<2346;  Amis  and  Amilpun,  2495;  th«,Pio-^ 
cess  of  the  Sevyn  Sages,  4003;  Octovian 
Imperator,  196*1;  Sir  Amadas,  778;  the 
Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  270  lin^ 

'  In  his  *'  Specimens  of  early  English  Me- 
trical Romances,  chiefly  written  during  tbe 
early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  in 
three  volumes. 

*  W.  Scott's  introduction,  pp.lxxx&lxx.^L- 

a  it  p«^  English  Romances  can  boast  of 
a  greater  share  of  good  poetry.  The  linea 
are  less  burdened  with  expletives,  and  exhibit 
far  better  versification,  than  those  of  other 
poems  of  the  time,  and  frequently  possess  aii 
energy  which  we  little  expect,"  Webers 
In  trod,  p.xxxiti. 
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continuous  flow  of  metrical  melody,  than  the  other  contemporary     c  rfA  P. 
poetry.  Most  of  them  are  translations  from  more  ancient  Norman 
French  originals  ^i  though  frequently  with  improvements    .    Of  English 
the  *  Squyr  of  lowe  degre^  no  French  original  has  been  traced,  and  • 
it  'has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  genuine  English  performance  ^*. 
This  circumstance  makes  it  interesting  to  us ;  and  though  difRise  at 
times,   even  to   prolixity,   it   deserves  considerable  attention,  for 
approaching  more  to  the  features  and  language  of  the  higher  style 
of  narrative  poetry,  than  most  of  the  preceding.    It  has  the  form 
and  gait  of  something  better,  though  it  is  often  the  protracted 
shadow  instead  of  the  living  reality  :  yet  there  is  a  cultivated  man- 
ner about  it,  spirited  attempts  at  description,  a  fluency  of  elocu- 
tiiMij*  pictures  of  manners,  occasional  expressions  of  feeling,  and  at 
times  a  strength  of  diction,  which  make  us  regret  that  the  author 
had  not  the  taste  to  select  and  compress,  as  well  as  the  power  to 
expatiate,  and  the  desire  to  detail  ^^. 

It  may  be  considered  by  some  as  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of 
our^  forefathers,  that  they  should  have  been. so  fond  of  fictions, 
which  frowning  philosophy  now  consigns  to  the  nursery,  and  chides* 
even  beauty  for  regarding.  But,  independently  of  the  just  remark 
of  our  great  Moralist,  that  whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  present,  advances  us  in  thie  dignity  of  rational  beings — 
a  power  pre-eminently  the  prerogative  of  romance,  as  well  in  the 

amusement 

^  <<  No  Romance  of  Englbh  rhyme  has  "  "  In  general  they  have  been  .shorteaed 

been   hitherto  discovered  or  mentioned  to  to  at  Itast  one-half  of  their  original  length.*^ 

exist  before  Edward  I. ;  towards  the  end  of  Weber,  xvii.     I  consider  this  reduction,  for 

which,  Homchild,  a  translation  or  imitation  the  most  pai't,  an  improvement, 

from  the  French,  af^wared/'   Ritson's  Diss.  ^  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  vol.  3.  p.  344;  and 

voU  I.  p.  87. — Mr.  Weber's  opinion  is,  that  Dissert,  vol.1,  p.  95. 

"  9U  the  English  RMuances,  with  the  excep-  >»  See  it  in  Ritson,  vol.  3.  pp.  145—192. 

tion  of  the  St*  GraalvPercival,  and  Launfal,  As  this  romance  has  such  pretensions,  as 

are  anonymous.  They  are  generally,  perhaps  yet  unshaken,  to  be  considered  as  an  original 

10  ever^  case,  translations  from  the  French,  English  composition,  I  confess  that  I  read  it 

and  at  least  a  century  later."   Weber,  Introd.  .  with  peculiar  interest. 
p.  xvii. 
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PART     amusement  which  it  affords  us,  as  in  the  improvement  to  whic^ 
it   urges   us  —  reflection    also    suggests,  that  the  feeling    which 

HISTORY  OF  ^  ^  -  O 

ENGLISH       cherishes  the  works  of  imagination,  is  not  only  natural,  but  hai 
/  been,  as  well  as  these  discredited  compositions,  auxiliary  to  the 

civilization  and  promotive  of  the  happiness  of  society,  and  may 
still  be   powerfully  contributive  to  its  future   advancement.    In 
every  shape  and  form,  they  seem  to  eichibit  the  mind  escaping,  to 
use  our  Sidney's  metaphor,  from  our  brazen  into  the  golden  age^ 
Mo^t  dissimilar  in  merit  as  all  human  minds  are,  romances  are 
still  so  many  little  Utopias,  in  which  the  writer  tries  to  paint  or  to 
inculcate  something  which  he  considers  to  be  more  useful,  more 
happy  or  more  delightful,  more  excellent  or  more  interesting,  than 
the  world  he  lives  in—than  the  characters  he  surveys,  or  the  events 
or  evils  which  he  experiences.  Absurd  will  be  the  speculations  of  the 
absurd;  depraved,  even  the  elysium  of  the  depraved.  It  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  genius,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  to  discern  the 
true  features  of  the  beau  ideal,  or  to  paint  with  effect  the  charming 
visions  of  the  fancy.    It  is  not  every  mind  that  forms  just  notidns 
of  the  attainable  perfections   of  the  human  character.    Though 
every  poet  tries  to  paint  the  excellencies   of  his  personages  as 
vividly  as  he  is  able,  yet  his  own  conceptions  must  be  the  Tunit 
of  their  merits.    The  monk,  the  vikingr,  the  minstrel,  the  knight, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  enthusiast,  have,  each,  a  peculiar  beau; 
ideal,  which,  if  they  should  write  romances,  they  would  not  fail  to 
display.  The  romance  writers  in  every  age  have  made  this  display; 
and  it  is  from  this  habil,  which  they  could  not  avoid,  that  society 
has  so  greatly  benefited.    From  the  roman  of  Horn  Child,  to  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  we  still  have  the  representations  of  the  beau 
ideal  of  their  authors'  minds,  either  exhibited  in  the  •favourite  cha- 
racters or  in  the  deterring  contrast  of  obnoxious  ones.    In  their 
works  of  imagination,  almost  all  writers,  from  the  natural  desire 

of 
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of  exalting  their  heroes  and  heroines,  use  an  Utopian  pencil,  and     chap. 
endeavour  to  give  us  either  the  best  of  what  exists  in   actual       '  ^^* 

OK  Tub 

society,  or  more  usually  something  better,  according  as  they  con-  bnoli»r 
ceive  that  better  to  be.     Exalted  minds  take  lofty  flights,  and  f^^^^^'^^ 
paint  a  Sarpedon,  a  Hector,  and  a  Telemachus.     Inferior  tastes 
produce  inferior  pictures,  but  still  aim  at  what  they  deem  excel- 
lence. The  monastic  legendary  rose  in  his  saintly  biography  to  his 
brighest  image  of  earthly  perfection ;  and  with  the  same  feeling 
Amadis  de  Gaul  was  intended  to  represent  every  knightly  grace  in 
its  richest  state  of  desert.    Romances  have  thus  been  perpetually 
operating  to  improve  the  world,  where  their  writers'  state  of  mind 
and  conceptions  have  been  capable  of  benefiting  it.    Not  that  the 
authors  have  always  had  moral  utility  distinctly  in  their  contem-* 
plation.  They  meant  merely  to  depict  the  effusions  of  their  fancy  j 
but  fancy,  from  its  own  natural  tendency,  independent  of  any 
deliberate  volition,  always  builds  its  castles  and  paints  its  scenery 
.  as  nobly  and  as  interestingly  as  it  is  able.    Nature  interweaves  the 
spirit  of  improvement  so  sagaciously  with  all  our  facultias,  that 
they  must  be  greatly  perverted  before  their  exercise  can  be  useless* 
No  man  has  ever  painted  wickedness,  believing  it  to  be  such,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to  the  practice  of  his  readers. 
Demons  only  could  be  capable  of  such  malignity.    If  authors  with 
corrupted  minds  have  written  corrupting  works,  it  has  been  because^ 
from  the  influence  of  ruined  taste  or  bad  passions,  they  have  for 
the  time  believed  that  the  depravity  w  as  the  preferable  conduct. 
But  their  evil  example  is  no  exception  to  the  remark,  that  the 
writer  in  his  tale,  romance,  or  poem,  puts  forth  the  best  mind  he 
has,  displays  the  best  feelings' that  he  possesses,  and  draws  the  best 
characters  that  he  can  appreciate,  or  is  accustomed  to .  conceive* 
From  the  natural  desire  of  reputation,  every  man  perfomas  the* 
task  which  he  allots  to  himself  as  ably  as  he  can ;  aad  as  the  great 

prepon- 
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PART  prepppderance  of  nature  is  always  to  good,  society  has  been  on 
HISTORY  OF  *^^  whole  perpetually  a  gainer  by  the  romances,  tales,  poetry  and 
ENGLISH  dramas,  of  its  authors,  notwithstanding  the  alloy  of  some,ipd\vi- 
-  dual  eccentncities,  rictitious  compositions  are  so  many  concentra- 

tions of  the  scattered  virtues  of  life;  so  many  personifications^  of  * 
whatever  is  amiable  and  admirable  in  the  manners  or  concepti^Sj. 
of  t^Ciday.  Chaucer,  in  his  Palamon.and  Troilus,  paint^  knighrfy  , 
merit  as  high  as  he  could  fancy  it.    Gower  composed  his  series^  of  ^ 
tales  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  his  readers :  and  the  , 
romancers,  as  well  as  Occleve  and  Lydgate,  like  Virgil  fqrmerlV  in 
his\£.neid,  and  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropedia,  laboured  to  the  same 
end,    as  certainly,    though    less    avowedly,   as     Brjinnewn    his  ; 
*  Handlyng  of  Synne,'  or  our  wdrtliy  Hermit  in  his  *  Prikke  of  Con-   . 
science,^  and  his  fellow  rhymer  in  the  Pilgrim.  Vfe  may  pdeed  s»y, 
that  most  of  the  romances  of  our  forefathers  were  advantageous  in 
some  respect  or  other  to  the  progress  of  their  social  life.    In  every 
one,  some  vice  is  made  revolting,  and  some  virtue  interesting.*  And 
though  sir  Anthony  Wydville  in  the  fifteenth  century,  likp  sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  the  next,  might,  from  other  instructioii,  be  too 
accomplished  to  need  such  tutors,  yet  there  were  myriads  below 
them  in   England  to   whom  the  humblest  tale  was  a  lesson  of 
morals  and  manners,  in  some  point  or  other.    The  inferior  int^l- 
lect  needs  the   inferior  writer,  as  much  as ,  the  excelling  mind 
demands  something  that  is  even  more  excellent  than  itself.    The 
lowest  traveller  in  life  has  to  be  improved  as  well  as  the  most 
accomplished ;  and  it  is  probable  that  our  best  romances  and  tales 
have  been,  on  th^  whole,  nearly  as  efficacious  in  their  moral  opera*^ 
tions  as  oqr  qermons  and  our  ethics.  They  have  at  least  been  grea|; 
auxiliaries. .  Society  would  not  have  been  what  it  is,  without  them. 
If  Alexander  formed  himself  on  Achilles,  we  ipay  suspect  that  the 
Black  Prince  was  not  uninfluenced  by  Arthur  apd  Jhis  knighte. 

..It 
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•  .  It  is  amusiog  to  remark,  not  only  Jbow  thb  romances  of  one  ag^     CHAP, 
are  superseded  by  those  which  follow,  but  also,  how  tlidr  beaii  * 

ideal  of  the  human  character  improved  in  each.    The  meritorious  bnglish 
qualities  of  a  Horn  Child,  a  Tristram,  or  a  Lancelot,  are  excelled  by  *^ 

those  of  an  Amadis  de  Gaul.  Ariosto  and  TaBso  soared  far  beyond 
the  Minstrels,  Wace,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  Vasco  Lobeira.  Mor6 
intellect  and  refinement  were  combined  with  the  heiro  and' the 
lover  in  the  Oroondates  and  Grand  Cyrus.  Succeeding  romancers  ' 
have  paid  equal  homage  to  the  improving  spirit  of  society.  Eveil 
a  Voltaire  attempted  to  draw  his  picture  of  human  excellence  in ' 
the  Henriade,  though  some  original  sin  lowered  him  down  to  the 
Pucelle.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  artist,  not  of  his  art,  if  his  fictions 
be  either  unuseful  or  pernicious.  Let  us  then  not  reprimand  our 
andestors  for  their  attachment  to  these  compositions,  nor  for  pro-^ 
ducing  them.  Fictitious  narratives  have  been  highly  useful,  and 
may  be  more  so.  We  all  need  tuition  full  as  much  as  we  dislike  it,# 
It  may  therefore  be  welcomed  from  every  quarter,  and  particu- 
larly when  it  comes  accompanied  by  harmless  emotion .  and  inteU 
lectual  delight.  Let  us  only  urge  our  minstrels  and  fableurs  to 
make  their  own  ideal  beauty  as  excellent  a^  they  can,  before  they 
embody  it  to  our  sight. 

Of  the  attachment  of  our  ancestors  to  romantic  compositions,  we  . 
have  many  evidences.  When  the  noble  Bruce,  in  his  exile,  wished 
to  recreate  his  wearied  companions,  he  read  to  them  a  romance. 
Several  were  transcribed  for  our  sovereigns  Henry  III,  Edward  I, 
and  others.  When  Chaucer  is  afflicted  with  sleeplessness,  he  takes 
a  romance  *  to  rede  and  drive  the  night  away/  Henry  V.  urged 
Lydgate  to  versify  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  to  animate  the  de- 
clining heroism  of  his  nobility.  And  Occleve,  in  his  zeal  against 
Lollardy,  advised  Sir  John  Oldcastle  to  leave  off  studying  ^  H^Iy 
Writ,"  and  to  read  ^  Lancelot  de  Lake,'  *  Vegece/  or  the  •  Siege 
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of  Troie  or  Thebes^/  Almost  all  the  romances  we  hate,  bcigiii  *6r 
end  with  stating,  that  they  were  made  at  the'^request,  bi*'  for 
the  amusement  of  the  great;  and  they  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  noble  libraries.  Of  this  hitter  fact,  we  have  a  ctiri^s 
i^pecimen  in  the  library  of  the  earl'  of  Warwick,  which  he  gave  to 
^  abbey  of  Bordesley  in  Worcestershire**.    Indeed,  such  fe'pre- 


"  Sec  "  Poems   by   Thomas   Hoccleve," 
printed byGeorge  Masoo, London  1796,  p.  1^2. 

'  '*  We  are  indebted  for  this  catalogue  to 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Todd,  who  has  given  it  to  the 
public  in  his  **  Illustrations  of  Cower  and 
Chaucer,"  from  the  Lambeth  MSS. 

*^  Sachez  nous  aveir  bayle  e  en  la  garde 
le  Abbe  e  le  Covent  de  Bordesleye  lesse  k 
demorer  h  touzjnurs  touz  les  Romamnces 
dcsouz  nomes  ;  ceo  est  assaveyr,  Un  Volimiy 
qe  est  appelc  Trcsor  —  Un  Volum,  en  le 
quel  est  le  premer  livere  de  Lancelot;  £ 
un  Volum  del  Romaunce  de  Aygnes  —  Un 
Sauter  de  Romaunce — Un  Volum  des  Evan- 
gelifs,  %  de  Vie  des  Seins — Un  Volum,  qe 
p'le  des  quatre  principals  Gestes  de  Charles 
e  de  dooun,  ^  de  Meyace,  k  de  Girard  de 
A'iene,  11  de  Emery  de  Nerbonne — Un  Volam 
del  Romaunce  Kmond  de  Ageland,  e  deo  Roy 
CIkli  Its  dooun  de  Nanntoile — E  le  Romaunce 
de  Ciwy-  ui;  de  Nauntoyl — E  un  Volum  del 
Itom.iunrt  Titus  et  Vespasien — E  un  Volum 
del.  Romaunce  Josep  ub  Arimatbie,  e  d«a 
Seine  Grael — E  un  Volum,  qe  p'le  coment 
Adam  fust  euioste  hors  de  paradys,  e  le 
Genesie — K  un  Volum,  en  le  quel  souut  cpn* 
tenuz  touns  des  Romauuces,  ceo  est  assaveir, 
Vitas  patrum  au  comencement;  e  pus  un 
Counle  de  Anteypt;  e  la  Vision  Seint  Pol; 
£  pus  les  Viea  ^^es.  xii  Seins;  E  le  Romaunce 
de  Willame  de  Loungespfe;  E  Autorites  des 
Seins  huu  es  ;  E  le  "Mirour  de  Alme — Un 
Volnm,  en  le  quel  sount  con  tenuz  la  Vie  Seint 
Pere  e  }^eint  Pol,  e  des  autres  hv. — E  «n 
Volum,  qe  est  appelc  TApocalips  ;  e  un  livre 
de  Phisik  c  de  Suigie—Un  Volum. del  Ro- 


maunce  dc  Gwy  t  de  la  Reygne  tat  entere- 
ment---Un  V^kim  del  Romamicei  de  Q'roies 
— Un  Volum  del  Romaunce  de  Wilknie  de 
Orenges  e  dc  Tebaud  de  Arable— Un  Volum 
del   Romaunce  de  Amase  e  de  idoine — Un 

Volum  del  Romaunce  Girard  de  Vieae Un 

Volum  del  Romaunce  deu  Brut,  e  del  Roy 
Coetentine-*Un  Volnm  de  le  euseigment. 
Aristotle  cnveiez  an  Roy  Alisaundre — Un 
Volum  de  )a  Mort  ly  Roy  Arthur,  c  de 
Mordret — Un  Votnm  en  le  quel  sount  eon- 
tenz  lea  Enfauncee  Nostre  Seygneur,  coment 
il  fust  men6,  en  Egipt;  £  la  vie  Seint  £dw'; 
E  la  visioiin  Seint  Pol ;  La  Veogeaunce  nVc 
Seygneur  par  Vespasian  e  Titus;  E  In  Vie 
Seint  N  kolas  qe  fust  nez  en  Patras ;  £  la  Vie 
Seint  Eustace ;  £  la  Vie  Seint  Cudlac ;  E  la 
Passioun  nVe  Seygneur;  E  la  Afeditacioun 
Seint  Bernard  de  n're  Dame  Seint  Marie ; 
e  del  Passioun  sour  dous  lis  Jesu  Crist  n're 
Seign';  £  la  Vie  Seint  Eufrasie;  £  la  Vie 
Seiat  Radegofinde ;  £  la  Vie  Seint  JiiHane — 
Un  Volnm  del  Romaunce  d'Alisaundre  ove 
peintufes«*-Un  petit  rouge  livere  en  le  quel 
spunt  continuz  mous  diverses  choses^^Un 
Volum  del  Romaunce  des  Mareschaus  e  de 

^  Pirebtas  e  de  Alisaundre Les  queus  livres 

nous  grauntons  pur  nos  heyrs  e  pur  uos 
assignes  qil  deraorront  en  la  dit  Abbeye,  &c. 
Escrites  au  Bordesleye  le  premer  Jour  de  Msy 
le  an  du  regn  le  Roy  Edw'  trentime  quaru" 
Todd's  Illustr.  pp.  161, 163.  This  is  indeed  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  a  nobleman's  library 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  for  observing  and 
publishing  which,  ISIr.  Todd  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  students  of  our  antiquities. 
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sent  to  a  ip(Qioa3tiq.  wi^^^ti ^  iiftpUw,  :*hat  th^  vrer^.not  nna^-    iQ^AP. 

ceptable^  noir.  thq  t^te  fiv  ^the^a .disQrefditable,  eyw.to  th^.cleirgy. 

The  permissiGm^^van  lo  the, fellows  and  3chQlara  of.the.coll^ge^  at  engush 
.OxfoircJ,  to  read  in  the  wiater«<3ea^on  round  theiXuhaUrfire^,  after  ^^^''^^^^ 
^.0ifV?er  Qi;  supper, >,bimAd&'  and^^her  decorous  recreations^  poems, 

cbrQnicl?^,finxi,.^^e  wonders. of  thisr  world ^%  may  be  ^rly  can- 

i^tpued  to  include  the  tales  and  romances,  with  which  all,  from  the 

king  to  the  beggpr,  wefe  reputably  delighted. 
.    ( ja'  almos<fc  all  our^  old  roma^ices^  we  may  observe  the  endeavour 

of  the  writer  to  paint  his  favourites  with  every  perfection  which  his 

own  conceptions  enabled  him  to  give  them.    Thus,  in  our  oldest 

English  tale,  *  the  Geste  of  Kyng  Horn,'  we  have  him  first  pour- 

trayed  in  the  highest  personal  beauty — 

'  '        '  '  "      Fcyrore  child  ne  myhte  be  born^ 

For  reyn  ne  myhte  by  ryne, 

Ne  sonae  mybte  shyne . 

Feyrore  child  then  he  was. 
.,•       , .        I       .  •'  Brybt  «o  ever  eny  glas : 

. ,  ;   ..  .So  whit  BO  eay  lylye  flour; 

.M  '       t    ,..    :  1    •  .         So.rose  red  wes  his  colour. 
•'    '  J  M   "i     .     He  irses  feyf  and  eke  bold, 

.J.   .  .7.;..i;    4  3  ,  „.    j^Q^  of  fyftefne  wynter  old 
'    "''^^  '*      /"-    '    '       Nis  non  his  yliche 
*■      ',    '        '   ..  In  ponejkinges^ryche''.  . 

Th^  writer  neit  gives  him  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  day, 
?^^  e:^y^^  him  >vitb  .  uqdaunted  valour ;  for  though,  as  riding 

out  wi^h  only  tvi'o  companions — 

^        ^ .  He  fond  by  tl^e  stronde 

x< .  Mj^yyed  on  is  loode 

•>''       '  ^^   nf  .  .        Shipe^fyfiene 

^    •        '  "'  .    '    OfSarazyneslcene^ 

"  "•   ^"v    '\.   ';    '.     .  He 


-r- 


^  ''  Gracia  recreationis  in'  aula,  in  canti-  Statutes  quoted  by  Itfr.  Warton,  in  his  History 

lemse^  aiiis  pplaciis  bonestist  nionun  faceie  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp-9^93* 

condecentem ;  et  poeQji[ata»  regnQrum  cbfo-  >'  Rttson'B  Metrical  Romances,  vol.3,  p. 91. 

nicas  et  mundi  bujos  mirabilia/  &c.  See  the  *  lb*  p»  9d. 
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.^^JtJ\    M^-  attdek3  irrcfnediat^ly,  wi4h  his^  tiro  fiiciM^' 1^  crews  6f  these 


BNGLiia  «/         ,     .    .     Swef^e  hy  gc^miQ  gripe 

K>£Tar.  Aad  togedere  smyt^ 

- —  -i  :;'t!    '-^    f;      '.'•       Hy  imj^ten  under  shelde 

^       t    M»jj.^i>     TliAthy^oiriiiic^felde**.  .  *'     ^ 

!fH*y  «*e  tttkfen  'prifeonersr,  tthd  put  into  a  ship,  to  drive  by  ttiehi- 
selves  a*  ihe^  mercy  of  th^  waives.  On  the '  secohd  day,  Horn  dis;^ 
play^1:he  animation  of  his  mind  on  descrying  land : —  '  '.    ^ 

***  Y  telle  ou  tydynge  ; 
•Ich  Here  foules  ^ge,  •  ■     '  •  ^ 

.  Atid  ae  the  gFpae^  spriogie. 
Blytbe.be  ye  aiyve; 
Ur  ship  is  come  to  ryve  *'.** 

They  land  on  the  unknown  shore,  and  Horn  leaves  the  ship' to 
the  sea,  with  this  address,  by  which  the  author*  takes  occasion  to 
make  his  hero  shew  his  filial  recollections :  ■— 

^  "  Now,  ship  !  by  the  flode 

Have  dayes  gode. 
By  the  see  brynke. 
No  water  the  adryake. 
Softe  mote  thou  sterye. 
That  water  the  ne  derje. 
'- '    ^  Yef  thou  comest  to  Sudeniie, 

Gret  hem.  that  me  kenne. 
Gret  wel  die  gode 
Queue  Godilc^  mimo4^c**.**  .       „... 

The  king  of  the  country  receives  them  Idndly ;  ami  wkh. ibis  aifi 
the  author  proceeds  to  imbue  his*  faero  with  tb^  further  accom- 
plishments which  were  then  thought  ihosi  valualjle — the  art  of 
hunting,  music  and  poetry,  carving  and  ^w^kii^  at  table.  The  king 
orders  his  ^steward  to  teach  him  tliese  ^qualifications  ^.  Horn 
karat  everything  he  waa  taught;  every. body  loved, ^1ufl^#  taod, 
♦  "*  '   most 

•  Ritson's  Metrical  Ron?,  vol ^-2^  p,.  q^»    **  lb.  p,  96,    ,"  lb.  p.  97.    "  lb,  pjj.  lop,  loiy 
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tmaSt  (kf  aUr  Rjrm^o^rldyl&erking'&owiii  daughter/   liius  the  pri!kice    Cff  A  k 
n  exhibited  with  all  the  excellencies  Wmt  his  minstrel  poet  vahiecF.    -      '^  h. 

*^  OK  THE 

But  the  author  makes  him  to  act  nobly,  as  well  as  learn.    When  englwh    ^ 
the  princess  reveals  her  love  to  him,  his  ?ense  of  honour  prompts  * 

him  to  tell  her,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  her  regard,  because  in 
hej  father  s.^estin^atioQ^bje  was  but  a  servant  and  foundling,  anc^fchait 
there  poiUd  be  no  Bgtarrj^ge  afJSnity  between  a^Uwe  and  a.king**^ 
Seeing  her  grief  a,t  t;hb^9«i(»iffable  jre^coUectioo,  he  propos^i? to-gclf 
dubbed  a  knight,  that  he  may  be  relieved  from  his  servile  state, 
and  be  in  a  situation  to  acquire  fame  and  honours^.  She  acqui^scea 
in  his  counsel.  The  king  raises  him  to  the  coveted  rank,  ami  bidsf 
him  be  a  good  knight  *^. 

Horn  is  now  represented  as  feeling  all  the  duties  of  his  new 
dignity.  He  still  gives  honour  the  superiority  to  love;  and  reminds 
the  princess,  that  before  he  can  wed  her,  he,  most  ride  with  his 
spear  and  prove  his  knighthood.  He  purposes  to  do  acts  of  prowess, 
and,  if  he  survives,  he  promises  to  claim  her  hand  ^^.  Thus  the  hero 
is  made  to  conquer  the  temptations  to  self-gratification  at  that  age 
when  reason  and  virtue  are  found  most  irresolute.  The  reader  may 
pursue  this  view  of  the  romance ;  biit  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  that  the  bard  was  attempting  to  draw  a  pattern  of  knightly 
excellence. 

In  the  romance  of  Iwain '  and  Grawin,  we-  ^see  another  poet 
attem^pting  to  elevate  the  maimers  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
represents  ArtHwii^  as  a  inodel'xrf  kingly  merit  :-*- 

-.J  .  ,      .   .      f'   pf  all  koyhl»a  he  bare  tfee  pryse*         > 
«..       ^  Xu  werld  was  rion  so  war  oe  wise. 

^  Trew  he  was  in  alkyn  thing ;  I  ' 

J   !i  >    -      "^-  Alsitbyfel  to  swilk  akyng*^  So 

-|»].['i         '»  .U   >^!  '."/!■ '.'M^      ^"    ' ^       II        ?■■■ 

,  ••  Ic'h  am  yb^re  thnalj  .  Hit  nere.  no  fair  weddyng 

^  '    Thv  father  fandlyng  Withal.'.  ^  Bituene  a  ihrai  uimI  a  Kyng. 

^^     Ol  kuiide  me  iie  selde,  Ritaon's  Metrical  Romances, 

The  to  spouse  welde.  vol.  %  p,  109, 

*  'Ritson,  voT.  2.  p.  112.  *  lb.  p.  1 1 3-  '^  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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So  at  the  monarch's  grand  Whitsun  festival,  he  describes  die 
lords  and  ladies,  '  knyghtes  and  damisels/  as  conversing  on  the 
excellencies  of  other  knightiJ    He  «ay6  they  talked 

,  .----.  Curtaysly 

Of  dedes  of  armes  and  of  venery : 
And  of  gude  knightes  that  lyfed  then  ; 
An^  how  j^en  might  tham  Ivynd^li  ke^, 
By  dogbtines  of  thaire  gude  dede^ 
On  ilka  syde,  wharesum  thai  yede  **. 

He  ventures  even  to  urge  his  contemporaries  expTicitly  to  greater 
virtue  than  they  practised,  by  reproaching  the  present  time  with 
the  merit  of  the  past  :— 

Thai  tald  of  more  trowth  tham  "bitwene, 

Than  now  oioang  men  liere  es  oene. .         .^  ^       \^  f  f 
For  trowth  and  luf  es  al  bylaft,                    *  /  f 

Men  uses  now  another  craft ;  *^ 
'        ■  With  worde  men  makes  it  trew  and  fttalril  -  r.  *»  o'    / 

.  '  s  •'  Bot  in  their  faith  es  noght  bodbjhbil *'.    ? ,; \^  »  '<    -).•' 

'     But  it   would  lead  to   a  tedious  length   to  instance  lilfe  litfle 

details  of  liierit  which  this  and  the  other  o\d  rotnaflces  mdke  iheir 

charabters  display,  and  which  must  have  beneficially  inipYessedWie 

traders  \<^hom  they  interested.     The  principle 'is  tmi^^r^d',*  ttfeil 

'  eve^y  composer  of  fictitious  narratives  depicts  fits  actor^  atid^^es 

With  &  meliorating  spirit.    He  paints  thetn  to  tie  adtaiiiidd,'iiiid4ic 

'ntecessarily  makes  them  as  estimable'bs  he'cati.    The  iiiore  pelrfbcl 

'  his  tasle,  the  more  perfect  wiH  "be  his*  dfelineatiohk.  *  .  -  f : » ^ 


**  Ritson's  Arletrical  Romancesi  vol.  i.  p.9. 
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CHAP.    ni. 


POEMS    OP   JOHN    GOWER, 


'1117  E  now  approach  the  Men  who  first  gave  our  Poetry  a  per- 
manent beauty  and  iorax.    The  authors  hitherto  noticed 
were  but  the  heralds,  that  better  things  were  possible,  and  excited 
the  taste  for  their  attainment.    Yet,  however  uncouth  their  garb; 
or  dull  their  endless  rhymes  and  metre,  Layamon,  Gloucester, 
3runae,    Hampole^    Barbour,  the  romancers,   and^  Piers  Plouh- 
man,  ;were,stij[l  the  inessengers  of  a  new  power  of  intellect  to  the 
Pritie^h  i^ation,.whiph,  their  posterity  were  not  slow  to  cultivate. 
A  gpneral  activity  and  iipprgvement  of  mind  .^eem  to  hav/e,^(^^Jfid 
Europe  during  t]:^e  thirteenth  century  ;  and  the  effects  wei:e  pecu- 
liarly visible  in  Italy,  aiw^  .\n.lj^er  literat^rg  as  jnijch  as  in  hexjcivil 
transactions.    Tb)5,  pro^v^ngal  troubadours,  w-hq  first  aurtured  the 
fancy  of  her  people,  gave  way  to  a  new  race  of  native  Italian 
poets,  apparently  beginning  iii  Sicily;^  but'  soon  pervading  and 
animating  all  the  peninsula.    At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacio,  suddenly  appeared  with  superior  genius,  with  cultivated 
taste,  and  classical  compositions.    These  men  not  only  illuminated 
the  countries  where  they  were  born  or  lived,  but  operated,  by  the 

diffusion 
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difliisioii  of  their  works,  to  increase  the  intellectual  light  of  nations 
more  remote.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  we  read  Petrarch  com- 
plaining, that  an  English  statesman,  a  minister  of  Edward  iii, 
neglected  his  letters  ^.  But  a  statesman  with  a  taste  for  literature 
or  the  arts  is  a  confessed  phenomenon.  Mecaenas  would  lose  his 
proverbial  fkme  if  it  were  not  so  ;  and  Petrarch's  acquaintance  with 
the  busy  world,  ought  to  hare  diminished  his  surprise,  if  not  his 
satire.  More  congenial  minds  however  existed  in  England,  who 
felt  the  metits  of  the  Italian  genius,  and  eagerly  studied  its  effd- 
nons.    Our  Gower*,  Chaucer  ^  and  Lydgate*,  discover  in  several 


*  As  it  ba8  been  usually  stated  that 
Petrarch  was  in  familiar  corrrspondeoce  with 
this  Engli&h  chancellor  in  England,  on  the 
authority  of  the  letter  ^hich  i  am  going  to 
cite,  though  it  really  disproves  the  fact,  I 
will  translate  it  at  length  :  It  is  addressed  te 
Thomas  Messanensi.  '  He  is  speaking  of  the 
Tarious  opiniens  of  the  Isle  of  Thuie: — 
**  I  had  much  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  Richard,  formerly  the  chancellor  of  the 
ktoir  of  England ;  a  man  of  ardent-  mind,  and 
not  ignorant  of  let  ters*  Having  been  born 
and  educated  in  Britain,  and  from  his  youth 
unusiially  curious  after  subjects  little  known, 
be  seemed  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  fit  te  elu* 
cidate  questions  of  this  sort.  But  whether 
he  was  ashawed  to  confess  his  iguorance  to 
me,  as  many  now  are  who  are  not.  aware 
how  much  credit  it  does  their  modesty 
(since  n«»«en»  is  boiind  to  know  all  tfatags) 
to  own  frankly  their  ignorance  of  what  they, 
do  not  know  ;  or  whether,  which  I  will  not 
suspect,  that  be  envied  oie  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  or  whether  he  expressed  his 
real  feelings;  be  answered,  that  he  would 
certainly  satisfy  me,  but  not  till  he  returned 
to  hid  books  in  his  own  country,  of  which  no 
nan  had  a  more  abundant  supply.  He  was 
then,  when  1  fell  into  his  acquaintance,  at  the 
apostolical  seat  (at  Avignon)  negociating  the 
affairs  of  kb  master.  It  was  at  that  juncture, 
when  these  first  seeds  of  war  were  growing 


passages 

be  tweeu  his  sovereign  and  the  king  of  France, 
which  have  since  produced  such  a  bloody 
harvest,  and  of  which  the  sickles  have  not 
yet  been  laid  aside,  nor  the  bams  eloadd. 
But  after  my  promiser  fwent  away,  whether 
he  found  nothing,  or  became  disti-acted  by 
the  heavy  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  newly 
imposed,  yet  he  iift^rr' satisfied  my  wishes, 
althottgh  often  urged  by  my  letters,  otherwise 
than  by  an  obstinate  silence.  So  Thule  never 
became  more  known  to  me.  for  my  British 
friendship/'  Petrarch, EpisU famiU  L  3. p. 34. 
ed.  Venice  149a. 

*  Gower  mentions  an  aneodete  of  Dante 
in  his  7th  book,  p.  22a. 

'  Chaucer  tells  the  famous  story  of  U^ 
lino,  frdm  Dante,  and  calls  him  '  the  grete 
poete  of  Itaille/  Menkes  Tale,  p.  ia6l 
Chal.  ed.  He  inserts  a  song,  which  appean 
te  be  a  traA8lalionx)f  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
in  his  Troilus ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrhwit  and  Mr. 
Warlon  have  remarked,  that  Chaucer's  Pa- 
lemon  and  Arcite  was  taken  from  Boceaeio** 
Theside.  Mr.  Tyrrhwk  believes  that  tha 
Troilus  and  Cressid  was  taken  frotn  Boccacio's 
Filostrato*  Mr.  Godwin  repels  this  sopped 
sition ;  Life  Chauc.  vol.  i,.p.  a7o;biiti  think 
not  conclusively. 
.   *  Lydgate  thus  raentions  Petrarch : 

But  O  !  alhs!  the  retoiikes  sissle 

Of  Petrak  ffraunceys  that  so  coude  endite. 
M&  HarL  6*9. 
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}>as5ages  of  their  works  that  they  w^re  beoefited  from  tfaiaflourca,    'G;H  AP4 
To  them  our  attention  must  now  be  turoed. 

Gower  and  Chaucer  were  contemporariesy  atad  foff  some  tunte  op  johit 
friends,  and  notice  each  other  in  tiipir  wnAa  >  with  skflSpur^rinnntft  ?^^'^' 
commendation.  But  Gower  was  bom  ^^ before  Chaucer,  and  s^etm 
to  have  survived  him.  The  oldest  writers  who  mention  bofcfa,^ 
usually  place  Gower  first;  and  Fox»  after  mentioning 'Gbaucei^ 
says  that  Gower  was  a  great  deale  his  ancient  ^.  That  GoWer  wiij» 
in  established  fame  when  Chaucer  published  the  work  that  has 
been  deemed  one  of  his  earliest,  the  Troilus,  may  be  presume^ 
from  its  dedicating  expressions.  The  intimation  of  Leland,  that 
he  was  descended  from  the  Gowers  of  Stittenham  in  Yorkshire, 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by '  the  deed  dated  at  that  place,  oa 
which  his  name  is  indorsed  as  a  witness^.  He  lived  to  become 
old,  blind,  and  infirm  ^  In  1400,  he  penned  expressions  which 
imply   that    he  thought  he   was   near    death  ^  but  he  survived 

till 


.  ^  Hie  deed  which  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  ]llo»* 
trattons,  remarks  that  Gower  witnessed,  is 
dated  in  1346.  If  we  sappose  him  to  have 
then  heen  18,  it  will  place  bis  birth  about 
13^8.  And  on.  this  compntation  he  would 
he  80  when  he  died.  1  am  not  inclined  to 
l>kice  him  earlier. 

'  See  Mr.  Todd's  JUmtratioos,  Introd, 
f^  xxvi— !-xxxii.  John  the  Chaplain  men<^ 
ttions  Chaucer  firfiU  Todd,  xxxi.  But  as  Me 
author  finished  bis  metrical  translation  in 
1410,  and  Gower  did  .not  die  till  ihe  latter 
part  of  1408^  it  is*  probable  that  he  'wrote 
the  passage  on  both  while  Gower  was  alive, 
aifed  therefore  naturaUy  -mentioned  Chluieer 
€rBt.  The  different;  tenses  of  the  verbe  he 
uees,  seem  to^  me  to  imply  that  the  6fie  was 
4ead  and  the  other  living.      «. . 

To  Chawcer  that  was  ^n^  of  rhetMyk*^ 
,    And  Qower  (hat  craftily  dw^h  trete. 

'  Todd's  Uliist  pp.91,  pa.    y^ry  little  is 


known  of  Gower's  life.  Leland  calls  hira^ 
**  Ver  eqoestris  ordinis,"  and  adds,  that  he 
hoth  studied  and  practised  law.  DeScrip, 
Brit,  414.  That  he  was  in  London  at  the 
time  of  Vl^at  Tyler's  insurrection  has  been 
already  mentioned.  His  being  a  lawyer  will 
account  for  his  flight  and  trepidation^  men* 
tioned  before,  pp.  aoa,  203. 

*  After  mentioning  of  himself,  that  having 
written  the  Vox  Clamantis  and  the  Chronica 
Tripartita,  to  the  second  year  of  Henry  iv.' 
or  1400,  he  adds,^  and  now  because  in  many 
.^ays  depressed  by  the  weigiil  of  old  age  and 
o^her  infirmities  I  am  unable  to  write  chro* 
mcles  any  fcrther,"  &c.— also,  «*  It  was  the 
second  year  of  king  Henry  that  I  cease  to 
write,  because  I  am  bfind."  MS.  Tib.  A  4. 

•  **  Having  written  en  the  vanities  of  thei 

world,  I  am  al>out  to  leave  the  world.     In 

my  last  verse  I  write  that  I  am  dying.     Let 

him  that  comes  aifter  me  write  more  di^-' 

erectly 
.       3»Q  •  '  ^ 
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tUlMOS-^^    His  will  proves  that  poverty  was  not  among  the  evil* 
that  he  was  suffering. 

His  first  poems  were  the  fifty  Sonnets  in  French,  which  fre- 
quently exhibit  much  softness  and  even  elegance^*.  His  Vol 
Clamantis  and  Metrical  Chronicle^  both  in  Latin,  have  been 
already  noticed  ".  The  poem  which  has  ranked  him  among  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry  is  the  Confessio  Amantis;  it  contain^ 
nearly '  35,000  lines.  He  wrote  it  by  the  desire  of  Richard  ii^^* 
But  it  is  not  clear  at  what  time  he  composed  it,  excepting  that  he 
began  it  after  this  king's  accession,  and  had  finished  it  before  th^ 
sixteenth  year  of  his  ragn^S  or  between  1377  and  1393. 


creetly  tbau  I  have  done,  for  now  my  baud 
and  pen  are  silencing.  I  can  do  nothing  of 
any  Take  now  with  my  hands.  The  labour 
of  prayers  is  all  that  I  can  bear.  I  pray  then 
with  my  tears,  living,  but  blind.  O  God ! 
protect  the  future- reigns  which  thou  hmt 
established,  and  give  me  to  share  thy  holy 
light."  MS.  Cot.  Lib.  Tib.  A  4. 

'*  Mr.  Todd  has  brought  this  fact  tn 
public  notice  by  reprinting  his  Will,  which 
Gough  had  inse-rted  in  his  Sepulchral  Mo- 
niimfeiits,  but  which 'had  been  overlooked^ 
and  by  adding  its  probate.  The  Will  is  dated 
in  1408,  and  proved  24  October  1408,  by  his 
wife.  See  it  in-  Todd,  87-  -904  It*  purports 
to  have  been  made  within  the  priory  of 
Sti  'Marie  de  Ovcreb^'  now  St.  Saviour's,  in 
Southwark^.  It  gives  several  legacies  to  the 
prior  anJ  convent ;  others  to  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  Smithwarkv  *  St.  Thome 
Elsingspitell^  Bedlem  extra  Bysehivpus^t, 
and  St.  Mary  Spitdl/  near  Westminster 
To  his  wife  he  leaves  £.ioo).  some  ploteg 
and  the  rents  of  the*  farms  of  his  manors  of 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  of  Multoa 
in  Sufiolk.  lb. 

^  Mr.  Todd  has  printed,  more  correctly 
than  before,  five  of  these  baladeSj  the  30th^ 
S4^h,  36th,  48d  and  48tb,  in  hia  lUustratiooSi 


The 


pp.  102 — 108,  from  a  MS.  of  the  marquis  of 
Stafford's,  of  which  be  says,  '*  By  an  entry  oti 
the  first  leaf,  in-  the  hand-writing  and  uniot' 
the  signature  of  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  Cromr 
well's  general,  an  antiquary,  and  a  lover  and 
collector  of  curious  manuscripts^  it  appeait 
that  this  book  was  presented  by   the  poet 
Gower,  about  the  year  1400,  to  Henry  the 
Fourth ;  and  that  it  was  given  by  lord  Fair- 
fax to  his  friend  and  kinsman  sir  Thomas 
Gower,  knight  and  baronet,  in  the  year  1656.'' 
It  appears  also  to  *^  have  been  in  the  haadi 
of  king  Henry  the  Sevetith,  while  earl  of 
Richmond}  from  the  name  Rychemond  insef  N 
ed  in  another  of  the  blank  leaves  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  explained  by  this  note,  ^  Liber 
Henrici   septimi,    tunc   comitis  Richmond^ 
propia  manuscript  V  Todd,  p.  96.  Wartou's 
Hist.  Poet. 
"Seebefow,  p.  214. 
"  Stie  before,  p.  255- 
^*  From  tb«  printed  lines  of  his  Ptrologiit 
it  is  inferred  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  sixteeibth 
year  of  Richard  H.    But  the  original  Fro* 
logue  did  not  contain  these  lines  ;  and  the 
substitution    of  those,   which   mention    th« 
date,  for  the    othfers,  imply  that  it  was  at 
jleast  begun,  if  not   finished,  much  earlier* 
t  is  most .  probable  that  so  large  a  poem 

occupied 
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-    The  merit  of  Gower  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  our  ance&-     CHAP. 

.  •        .  IIL 

tors.  He  has  been  characterized  as  wise,  impressive,  and  almost 
sublime  in  his  ethical  character,  but  of  no  estimation  as  a  poet,  ofjohk 

It  is  certain  that  the  apostrophe  of  Chaucer,  **  O  moral  Gower!"'  v.. .   ^' « 

breathes  a  volume  of  praise  which  language  (»n  scarcely  exalt,  and 
which  few  poets  have  deserved  ^^  But  Gower  is  not  merely  the 
moralist;  he  is  also  the  genuine  poet.  Chaucer  was  his  superior; 
but  of  all  the  authors  who  attempted  narrative  poetry  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  Gower  may  claim  the  seat  nearest 
to  his  friend.  The  English  poetry  that  preceded  Gower,  was-eithto 
the  religious,  the  chronicle,  or  the  romance,  as  already  described, 
or  the  amatorial  song,  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Troubadours. 
Our  native  language  was  still  wild  and  rude.  Though  Bruane  and 
Hampole  had  cleared  away  many  weeds.ftnd  scattered  a  few  simjde 
flowers,  it  as  yet  contained  no  work  worthy,  as  Lieland  expresses 
it,  of  an  elegant  reader  ^^.  Gower  aspired  to  make  one  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  sovereign's  command,  and  for  his  sake^^    He  formed 

occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
and  that  it  was  written  and  made  public,  at 
least  to  his  friends,  at  different  periods. 
Hence  Chaiicer  may  have  known  it  before  he 
wrote  his  Troilus.  That  we  must  not  take 
his  lately  dates  or  dedications  as  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this 
work,  we  may  reason  from  his  Sonnets, 
which,  though  his  first  work,  yet  are  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  IV,  by  their  Colpphon, 
mentioned  by  Todd,  p.  97. 

■*  Chancer  says  in  his  Troilus — 
O  moral  Gower  1  this  booke  I  direct 

To  thee,  and  the  philosophical  Stroode, 
To  vouchesafe,  where  nede  is,  to  correcte 
Of  your  benignetyes  andj^eales  good. 
*Troilu8,  1.1. 

'*  Leland,  who  was,  from  his  nearness  to 
Gower's  times,  a  better  judge  of  the  point 
than  we  are,  says  of  Gower,  ''  That  he  was 
uf   all,   the   first  polisher   of  hb  paternal 


tongue.  For  before  his  age  the  English  Ian* 
guage  lay  uncultivated,  and  almost  entirely 
rude.  NQr  was  there  any  one-  who  had 
written  any  work  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
worthy  of  ao  elegant  reader.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  apply  a  diligent 
culture,  thi^t  thus  the  rude  herbs  being  extir- 
pated, the  soft  violet  and  the  purple  narcissus 
might  grow  instead  of  the  thistle  and  thorns.* 
Inland  de  Script,  p.  415.  Skelton,  poet  lau« 
reat  at  Oxford,  about  1489,  expresses  a 
similar  opinion  :— "  1  saw  Gower,  that  Jirst 
garnisshed  our  Englisshe  rude.''  Crowne  of 
Laurell,  p.  240. 

"  In  our  englisshe  I  thinke  make 

A  boke  for  Kynge  Richardes  sake. 

Gower's  1st  Prol. 

He  hath  this  charge  upon  me  leyde. 

Some  oewe  thynge  I  sbold  boke 

That  he  bymselfe  it  might  loke.«*-Ib. 

3q2 
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the  plan  of  writing' e  poem  which  he  thought  new,  that  should  live 
to  future  ages  ^®,  and  blend  instruction  with  entertainment  ^^ ;  that 
should  be  wisdobi  to  the  wise,  and  pleasure  to  the  gay***.  This 
design;  of  Uniting  the  minstrel  with  the  philosopher,  was  highly 
beneficial  to  the  Britisih  public  in  those  days,  when  few  wrote  in 
Ete;^isli*S  and  wheti  the  national  intellect*  had  made  but  little 
pi^ress  in  thinking  morally  on  life,  beyond  the  precincte  of  the 
cl6rster.  Though  sickness  distressed  him  **,  he  pursued,  and  has 
accomplished  the  task  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  of  rene^ving 
the  changing  manners  of  the  world  **,  and  treating  on  its  virtueis 
and  vices  ***.  With  many  a  pleasing  tale,  and  with  others  dull  to 
us  but  gratifying  to  our  ancestors,  he  has  interwoven  a  body  of 
reflections  on  life,  ethics,  and  knowledge,  which  English  htera- 
ture  had  not  possessed  before.  He  enlarged  and  disciplined  the 
intellect  and  taste  of  his  countrymen;  and  if  his  works  have 
ceased  to  be  either  necessary  or  interesting,  it  is  because  they 
have  powerfully  assisted  to  create  that  superiority  of  mind,  which, 
hotiouring  its  ancient  teachers  with  verbal  respect,  neither  resorts 
'  to 


^  For  thy  good  is,  that  we  al80<»- 
I)o  write  of  newe  some  mattere. 
Ensampled  of  the  olde  wise, 
So  that  it  might  be  in  suche  a  wise. 
Whan  we  be  deade,  and  els  wbera^ 
Beleve  to  the  worldes  ere. 

Gower,ProL  p.  7. 

•  Who  that  all  of  wisdom  write 
It  dalieth  ofle  a  mans  witte. 
To  hym  that  shall  it  all  daie  rede. 
For  thilke  cause*^ 
1  wyll  go  the  middell  wey 
And  write  a  boke  bytwene  the  twey. 

lb. 

"  To  make  a  boke  after  his  herte — 
Whiche  male  be  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
And  plaie  to  hem  that  list  to  plaie. 

lb. 


'    *  So  Gower  remarks-  - 

And  for  that  few  men  eti^t 
In  OUT  Englisshe. — Prol.  p.  7. 
t  should  rather  inier  from  this  passage,  that 
Chancer  had  not  written  much  at  the  time 
this  sentence  was  penned.  If  he  had  attained 
any  celebrity,  Gower  would  have  hardly 
clairoed  suefa  a  merit  for  writing  in  Eo^lsh. 

"  Though  I  sekenesse  have  upon  honde 
And  longe  have  had*- 

Ib.     ' 

"  I  thynke  for  to  touche  also 

The  worl^k  ^^^^^^  neweth  every  daie^ , 
So  as  1  can  ;  so  as  I  roaie.  i 

lb. 

f  And  in  this  wise  I  thynke  to  treate — 
Betwene  the  vertue  and  the  vice, 

lb.  p.  S.         ' 
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to. them  for  |iLe98ure^  nor  condesGcnds  to  studf  liheir  obsDletti     cH/iVi, 
leasons**.  ..,.  ••  .        *"* 

The  form  into  which  he  has  chpsen  to  arrange  his;  thtoughte  and  q,  johit 
his  stories  was  cert^nly  peculiar.  He  goes  ovt  into  the  woods, 
"  not  for  to  sjpge  with  the  birdes/'  but  to  muse  dqspondingly  qq 
love ;  and  the  king, and  qu^en  of  love  there  appear  to  him.  Cupi^r 
*  with  eyen  wrothe/  sends  through  his  heart  *  a  fyry  dart/  But 
Venus  is  desirous  to  console  him.  She  wishes,  however,  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  merit  of  her  votary,  whether  he  be  ^  a  faitour/  a  deceiver 
or  not ;  and  she  calls  upon  Genius,  *  O  Genius,  mine  owne  clerke,^ 
to  Qome  forth  and  examine  him  as  his  confessor.  Their  dialogue 
constitutes  the  poem. 

To  us  this  plan  for  an  ethical  poem  appears  sufficiently  whim- 
sical. But  in  the  mind  of  Gower  it  had  a  propriety  and  a  consis- 
tency which  we  shall  scarcely  feel.  He  lived  at  the  period  in  which 
the  refined  spirit  of  chivalric  gallantry  had  attained  its  highest 
polish.  Love  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  age,  the  perfection  of 
human  excellence,  and  the  worthiest  object  of  human  life.  Gower 
felt  with  his  age,  but  tried  to  make  that  feeling  to  be  accompanied 
by  every  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  freed  from  every  vice.  To  use 

his  own  words-— 

Suche  love  is  goodly  for  to  have  ; 

Snobe  lovti  maie  the  body  save ; 

Suche  love  maie  the  sowle  amende; 

The  Htghe  God  suche  love  us  sende  Forthwith  ; 

,  t     -  -         II         -     ■■--!-.  — :.    ,- ■ .     ■  -  ^  ■,■  .  J  -  .  .  ^- .  -_■  — 

**  Besides  Leiami,  wbu.says  thai  Gowcr*s  sophers,  but  also  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture/' 

work,s  were  in  his  lime  read  '  studiously  by  The  other  is  the  author  of   the  Dialogue 

the  learned/'' p.  415,  we  have  two  ^l^riters  in  printed  1573:    "And  aere  them   satt^  old 

the   sixteenth  century,  wbu   express    their  moral  Goore  with  pleasauute  peone  inhande^ 

sense  of  this  old  poet's  merit  and  use.     One,  commendyng  honeste  love  without  lua(e,  and 

CaxtoB,  in  his  dedication  of  the  Confessio  to  pleasure   without    pride,    boiinesse  .  in   tho 

Henry  VIU,  iays"  of  it — "  R^is  plentifully  cleargie  without  hypncrisie,  no  tyrannic  in 

staffed  and  fournishcd  ^(h  manifolde  elo-  rulers,  no  falshode  in  lawiers,  no  usurie  in 

qaent  reasons,  sharpe  ami  quicke  argumentes,  marchauctes,  no  rebellion  in  the  commons, 

and  examples  of  great  auctoritee,  p^swa-  and  unitic  among  kyngdoms."  Todd's  Introd. 

dynge  unto  vertne,  not  onely  taken  outof  tha  p.  xxix. 
poetesy  (^ratoiirsy  historic  writers  and  pfailcN 
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PART  Forthwith ;  the  remenaunt  of  grace. 

•V.  So  that  above  in  thilke  place, 

HISTORY  OF  Where  resteth  love  and  all  pees, 

^""^ ^^  Our  joye  male  be  endeless  *\ 

The  lover,  therefore,  iil  the  mind  of  Gower,  was  to  be  the  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  of  human  life ;  that  image  of  ideal  exGeUencd 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  and  philanthropy  so  frequently  to  con-* 
template,  so  rarely  to  attain.  Therefore,  just  as  Cicero  required  his 
perfect  orator  to  possess  all  human  knowledge,  so  Gower  taught 
his  lover  to  attain  whatever  was  valuable  both  in  virtue  and  intel- 
lects To  ascertain  whether  the  lover  he  personates  was  of  this 
description,  whether  he  loved  "  in  good  manere  ^'^"  and  to  assist 
him  in  his  moral  and  mental  progression,  the  deputed  piiest  of 
Venus  pursues  his  examination.  He  begins  with  the  errors  of  the 
two  chief  senses,  the  sight  and  the  hearing ;  and  he  questions  him, 
whether  he  has  ofF^ided  with  them.  He  proceeds  to  the  vices, 
beginning  with  hypocrisy,  and  asks  him — 

*  If  thou  arte  of  his  companie ; 
Tell  forth  my  sonne  and  shrive  thee  cleane.' — p.  21. 

His  plan  usually  is  for  Genius  to  describe  the  vice  or  the  virtue 
which  he  means  to  illustrate;  to  tell  some  interesting  tale  about  it; 
to  inquire  if  his  hearer  has  practised  it,  and  to  instruct  him,  by 
some  moral  or  prudential  admonition,  to  avoid  the  evil  and 
pursue  the  good.  He  requires  him  to  add  knowledge  to  his  virtue ; 
and  therefore  treats  on  chemistry,  «nd  the*  other  -studies  and 
sciences  then  pursued. 

The  poem  of  Gower  has  been  more  criticised  than  read,  and 
from  its  neglect  has,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  been  much  under- 
rated.   It  has  been  judged  by  the  form  into  which  he  ha3  arranged 

■  it, 

*  Gowcr's  Confess.  1.  8.  p.  274.  Chalmers'  ed. 

^  Lo  thus,  my  sonoe !  might  thoit  lere 
What  is  to  love  in  good  manere, 
And  what  to  love  in  other  ijirise. — lb.  p.  265. 
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it,  rather  than  by  its  actual  contents.    It  is  not  fair  to  describe  it    char 

III. 
as  an  absurd  dialogue  between  a-  lover  and  a  priest  of  Venus.    Its 

proper  character  is  a  didactic  and  ethical  poem,  built  on  that  little  ov  johk 

allegory,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  tales.    Some  of  these  tales         / i 

are  very  interesting;  as  his  Paulina^,  his  Flopent)?^  his  Kyng  of 
Lumbardie*^,  his  Kyng  of  Huiigarie^S  his*  King  that  •was  whilom 
yong  and  wise^*;^  his  tales  of  Constance,  Canace,  and  Pygma- 
lion*', his  Crassus,  and  his  Nectanebus^.  Many  of  his  stories  are 
unfortunately  taken  from  that  abyss  of  dulness,  ancient  mytho-* 
logy,  and  therefore  have  that  petrifying  effect  upon  his  powers 
which  every  modern  poet  has  experienced,  who  has  taken  his  sub- 
ject from  the  themes  of  his  school-exercises. 

That  Gower  had  the  talent  of  a  poet  in  no  common  degree,  in 
a  rude  time,  when  genuine  poesy  had  yet  scarcely  even  appeared 
in  the  English  language,  Jie  shews  by  his  numerous  effusions  on 
his  leading  subject,  love.  His  soul  seems  to  have  been  completely 
imbued  with  this  passion  in  all  its  romantic  feeling,  and  he  expa- 
tiates upon  it  with  a  never-wearied,  enthusiasm;  His  feehngs,  on 
dancing  with  his  mistress,  are  very  livelily  pourtrayed — 

■   For  than  I  dare  well  undertake  * 

That  whan  hir  H«t  on  nightes  w»ke 
In  chambre  as  to  carole  and  daonce^ 
Methinke  I  maie  me  more  avance 
If  1  may  gone  upon  hir  honde, 
Then  if  I  wytine  a  kynges  londe. 
For  whan  I  maie  hir  honde  becllp 
With  suche  gladnes  1  daunce  and  skip, 
Methinketh  1  touche  not  the  floore. 
The  ro  whiche  rennetb  on  the  moore 
Is  than  nought  so  light  as  L 

_J He 

'*  lb.  pp.  139. 197.  His  account  of  Medea 
and  Jason,  Book  5.  is  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  Norman  Troaveurs. 
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He  continues  interestingly — 

So  mowe  ye  witten  all  for  thy, 
That  for  the  tyme,  slope  I  hate : 
And  whan  it  falleth  other  gate 
So  that  hir  liketh  not  to  daunce. 
But  on  the  dyes  to  cast  a  chauncey 
Or  aske  of  love  some  demaunde, 
Or  els  that  hir  list  commaunde 
To  rede  and  here  of  Troilus  '* ; 
Right  as  she  wolde  so,  or  thus 
I  am  all  redie  to  consent* 
And  if  so  is  that  I  maie  bent 
Somtyme  amonge  a  good  leyser ; 
So  as  I  dare,  of  my  desire 
I  telle  a  part :  But  whan  I  praie, 
Anone  she  biddeth  me  go  my  weye ; 
And  seithe  *  It  is  ferre  in  the  night* — 
And  I  swere  "  It  is  even  light,** 
But  as  it  falleth  at  laste 
There  may  no  worldes  joye  last — 
How  piteousliche  on  hir  I  looke 
Whan  that  I  shall  my  leve  take 
Hir  ought  of  mercy  for  to  slake  *'. 
His  description  of  parting  with  his   mistress  is  natural,  and 
described  with  true  poetry : — 

And  than  I  bidde  **  God  hir  see  **  f 

And  so  down  knelende  on  my  knee 

I  take  leve ;  and  if  I  shall, 

I  kisse  hir  and  go  forth  witball. 

And  other  while  if  that  I  dore 

Ere  I  come  fully  at  the  dore 

I  tourne  ayene  and  feigne  a  thynge. 

As  though  I  had  lost  a  rynge, 

Or  somwhat  els,  for  I  wolde 

Kisse  her  eftsoone  if  I  sbulde. 

But  selden  is  that  I  so  spede. 

And  whan  I  see  that  I  mote  nede 

Depart — I  depart — and  than 

With  all  my  herte  I  curse  and  banne. 

That  ever  slepe  was  made  for  eye  ^*. 


Gower 


This  may  be  Chaucer's. 


■*  Gower's  Confess.  Book  4.  p.  116. 
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Gower  delights  to  indulge  in  these  ■  ef^uaooai '  Ob  'snotker  oeca^    C  9  A  f • 
8ion,hesay8—  -^  ^^'-    ^ 

In  every  place,  in  every  stede,  ^'  johw 

What  so  my  lady  hath  me  bede,  . 

With  all  myn  herte  obedient, 
I  have  therto  been  diligent. 
And  if  so  is  that  she  bid  nought. 
What  thyng  that  thaii  into  my  thought       , 
Cometh  first — if  that  I  maie  suffice 
I  bowe  and  proffer  my  service, 
Somtime  in  chamber,  somtyme  in  hal]. 
Right  so  as  I  see  the  tymes  fall. 
And  whan  she  goth  to  here  masse — 
In  aunter  if  I  maie  hir  lede 
Unto  the  chapell  and  againe^ 
Than  is  not  all  my  wey  in  vayne. 

Somdele  I  maie  the  better  fare. 
Whan  I,  that  maie  not  fele  hir  bare, 
May  lede  hir  clothed  in  myn  arrae. 
But  afterwarde  it  doth  me  harme, 
Of  pure  imaginacion. 
For  than  this  collacion, 
I  make  unto  my  selven  ofte; 
And  say — ^*  O  Lorde  how  she  is  softe; 
How  she  is  rounde ;  how  she  is  small; 
Now  wold  God  I  had  hir  all  ".*• 

Nothing  can  more  vividly  display  the  feelings  of  love  in  all  its 

romantic  gallantry,  than  these  lines : — • 

What  thynge  she  byt  me  don,  I  do. 
And  where  she  byt  me  gon,  I  go. 
And  whan  hir  list  to  clepe,  I  come— 
I  serve,  I  bowe,  I  loke,  I  lowte 
Myn  eie  foloweth  hir  aboute ; 
What  so  she  woll,  so  woU  I ; 
Whan  she  woll  sit,  I  knele  by : 

And 

^  Gower's  Confess.  Book  4.  p.  103, 

Vol.  II.  3  R 
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p  ^  j^*p  And  whan  ahc  stont  than  woU  I  stoode: 

v.  And  whan  she  taketh  hir  werke  on  honde, 

HISTORY  or  Of  wevyng  or  of  embroudrie, 

^^"*f  Than  can  I  not  but  muse  and  prie 

v_v— — '  Upon  hir  fingers  longe  and  smale  '•. 

His  pictures  breathe  all  the  features  of  real  life : — 
And  if  it  fall  as  for  a  tyme, 
Hir  liketh  nought  abide  by  me. 
But  busien  hir  on  other  thynges ; 
Than  make  I  other  tarienges 
To  drive  forth  the  longe  daie.    • 
For  me  is  loth  departe  awaie. 
And  than  I  am  so  symple  of  porte. 
That  for  to  feigne  some  disporte 
I  play  with  hir  littell  hounde, 
Nowe  on  the  bed,  now  on  the  grounde. 
Nowe  with  the  birdes  in  the  cage. 
For  there  is  none  so  litell  page 
Ne  yet  so  symple  a  chamberere 
That  I  ne  make  hem  all  chere  ". 
Another  picture  may  be  added — 

And  if  hir  liste  to  riden  oute 
On  pilgremage>  or  other  stede, 
I  come,  though  I  be  not  bede 
And  take  hir  in  myne  arm  alofte 
And  set  hir  in  hijr  sadle  softe, 
And  so  forth  lede  hir  by  the  brideli. 
For  that  I  wolde  not  ben  ydell. 
And  if  hir  list  to  ride  in  chare, 
And  that  I  maie  therof  beware, 
Anone  I  shape  me  to  ride 
Right  even  by  the  chares  side, 
And  as  I  maie  I  speke  amonge. 
And  other  while  I  synge  a  songe  ****. 
There  are  many  pleasing  passages  of  this  sort,  which  compel  us 
to  say  that  no  English  poet  seems  so  truly  to  have  felt,  and  so 

forcibly 

••  Gower's  Confess.  Book  4.  p.  103,  **  lb.  ^  lb.  p.  104. 
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forcibly  to  have  described,  dite  passion  of  love  in  its  trae  sentiment    c  H  A  ft 
and  chivalry,  as  our  neglected  Gower.  wnm 

Sometimes  he  has  a  little  touch  of  the  Donne  and  Cowley  of  johk 

witticisms.    Thus,  Genius  having  told  the  story  of  Medusa,  asks  , ^«^ 

him  if  he  has  ever  misused  his  eyea  ?  He  answers— 

Myn  hert  is  growen  into  stone 
So  that  my  lady  thereupon 
Hatha  suche  a  printe  of  love  grave 
That  I  can  nought  my  selfe  save  **. 

But  these  false  fancies  are  rare.    His  stories  are  usually  told  in 

a  plain  and    even  style,  but  with  much  nature  and  unaffected 

feeling.  He  has  not  indeed  the  polished  selection  of  thought  which 

we  now  require ;  he  does  not  usually  in  his  descriptions  seize  upon 

the  incident  or  the  little   features,  which    so    often  in  Chaucer 

convey  the  narration  to  the  heart ;  but  he  always  gives  the  natural 

though  unadorned  flow  of  a  mind  highly  cultivated  for  his  day, 

and  sometimes  he  is  interesting.    Thus,  in  the  shocking  story  of 

the  princess  Canace,  who  was  led  by  unguarded  familiarities  into 

a  great  crime,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child.    Her  companion  in 

the   guilt  fled,   and   her   enraged   father  vowed  to   punish  her 

vindictively : — 

Betwene  the  wave  of  wode  and  wroth. 

Into  his  daughters  chambre  he  gothe. 
And  sie  the  childe  that  late  was  bore ; 
Wherof  he  hath  his  othe  sworci 
That  she  it  shall  fuU  sore  »bie. 
And  she  beganne  mercy  to  crie 
Upon  hir  bare  knees,  and  praide, 
And  to  hir  father  thus  she  saide-^- 

*'  Have  mercy!  Father !—Thynke  I  am 
Thy  cbilde — and  of  thy  blond  I  cam. 
That  I  misdeed,  youth  it  made ; 
And  in  the  flouddes  bad  me  wade.  Where 


^  Gower's  Confess.  Book  4.  p.  at. 
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JSA  R  T  Where  that  I  saw  oo  periU  tho»> 

V.  But  nowe  it  is  befiedl  so, 

uisTOBv  OF'  Mercy— my  fedier !  do  no  wrecbe ! " 
poETRT.  -^"^  ^^  ^^^  wocde  she  loste  speciie ; 

^        »     '-^  And  fell  downe  swouned  at  his  fotc **. 

Her  father  will  not  forgive  her,  and  sends  her  a  sword,  to  destroy 

herself  with  it.    She  promises  to  obey  him;  and  sits. down  to  write 

her  last  letter  to  her  seducer,  whom  she  *till  loves :— ?• 

O  thou  my  sorrow  and  my  gladness ! 
O  thou  my  hele  and  my  sickness! 
O  thou  my  weale ;  O  thou  my  wo ! 
O  thou  my  frende !  O  thou  my  fo !  * 

0  thou  my  love !  O  thou  my  hate  ! 
For  thee  mote  I  be  dead  algate 
Thilke  ende  male  I  not  asterte ; 
And  yet  with  all  my n  hoUe  herte^ 
While  that  there  lasteth  me  any  breath 

1  woll  thee  love  unto  my  death.  '     '       * 
But  of  one  thynge  I  shall  the  preie 

If  that  my  litell  sonne  deie^ 

Let  him  be  buried  in  my  grave  ** 

Beside  me  ------- 

In  my  right  honde  my  penne  I  holde^ 
And  in  my  lefte  my  swerde  kepe ; 
And  in  my  barme  there  lieth  to  wepe 
Thy  chylde  and  myn,  which  sobbeth  fast* 
Nowe  am  I  come  unto  my  last. 
Farewell — For  I  shall  soone  die — 
And  thinke  how  I  thy  love  abie  ^, 

Many  touches  of  nature'  occur  in  his'  tales.  Thus  in  his  Con- 
stance :  In  consequence  of  a  false  accusation  and  forged  ordens, 
she  was  put  into  a  ship  with  her  son,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.    The  poet  thus  describes  it: — 

Upon  the  sea  thei  have  hir  brought :        *      * 
But  she  the  cftusc  wist  nought.  .  ■  And 

•  Gowcr's  Confess.  Book  3.  p«  74.  •  lb. 
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And  thus  upon  tba-floode  ^hey  wonne, 

The  lady  with  hir  yonge  sonne. 

And  then  hir  baiEides  to  the  heven 

She  straught ;  and  with  a  milde  Steven, 

Knelend  upon  hir  bare  knee 

She  saide^  '  O  high  majostee 
*  Whiche  seest  the  point  of  every  trouth, 

^  '         Take  of  thy  l70<\il  woman  roQth; 

And  of  this  cbilde  which  I  shall  kepe/  .  j    ^ 

And  with  that  worde  she  gan  to  wepe, 

Swouned  as  deade  and  there  she  laie  : 

But  he  whiche  all  thynges  maie, 

Comforteth  hir^  and  at  laste 

She  loketh  and  hir  eyen  caste 

Upon  hir  childe  and  saide  this. 
'  Of  me  no  maner  charge  it  is 

What  sorowe  I  sufFer^  but  of  thee 

Methinketh  it  is  great  pitee. 

For  if  I  sterve  thou  must  deie. 

So  mote  I  nedes  by  that  weie  ^ 

For  motherheed  and  for  tenderness 

With  all  my  hole  besynes, 

Qrdeine  me  for  thilke  office 

As  she  whiche  shall  be  thy  norice.* 
Thus  was  she  strengthned  for  to  stonde 

And  tho  she  took  her  child  in  honde. 

And  gave.it  souke ;  and  ever  amonge 

She  wepte  ;  and  otherwhile  songe 

To  rocke  with  hir  childe  aslepe^. 

But  with  many  passages  like  these,  Gower  has  a  great  deal  thai 
f^  ^ull  and  jjprfadable  now.  Criticism  cannot  impart  feeling  and 
^^nius„but  it  can  t^ch  judgment.  We  seldom  pardon  in  our  own 
jlpimea  the  weeda  for  the  flowers  of  v^  composition  ;  and  our  ancient 
poets,  who  had  not  learnt  to  separate  them,  suffer  from  the  refine- 
ment of  our  taste,  the  extent  of  our  acquisitions,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  our  discrimination.    Gower,  to  our  aQcestors,  was  like  an 

orchard 

^  Gower's  Confess.  Book  a.  p.  53. 
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PART    orchard  in  a  desert.    He  was  therefore  highly  popular  in  his  own 
days,  and  long  celebrated  afterwards ;  till  the  widely  diffused  culti* 

HISTO&YOF  *',  ^,  ...  .       .  .        .  T 

ENGLisu      vation  of  our  literature  diminished  his  intrinsic  value,  and  multi* 

»  plied  his  rivals. 

The  account  of  Gower's  poems  may  be  closed  with  a  few  general 
remarks.  Writers  compose  with  minds  full  of  those  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  age,  which  their  individual  nature  has  imbibed. 
These,  after  circulating  a  while  in  themselves,  gathering  new  asso- 
ciations, and  receiving  new  tinctures  from  their  peculiar  experience 
and  reflections,  are  issued  from  them  to  act  in  this  improved  or 
augmented  state  on  the  ideas  and  feeUngs  of  others.  Scholastic 
reasoning,  love,  religion,  war,  and  romance  reading,  were  the  pre- 
vailing employments  of  life  in  Gower's  youth-  He  turned  from 
war,  but  he  pursued  the  rest,  and,  with  his  mind  stored  with  aM 
that  they  taught,  he  sat  down  to  compose  a  work,  which,  dropping 
the  useless  parts  of  what  he  had  acquired,  should  give  the  world 
their  valuable  tuition  with  more  profitable  combinations.  Thus  the 
improvement  which  he  had  derived  from  the  schodlmen  and  the 
religious,  he  displayed  in  the  new  and  important  form  of  moral 
reasoning,  completely  separated  from  the  theology  and  supersti^ 
tions  of  his  day.  He  has  thus  the  great  merit  of  beginning  ethical 
reasoning  and  ethical  poetry  in  England,  distinct  from  the  scho- 
lastic metaphysician  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  monk  and 
mass-priest  on  the  other.  He  was  so  anxious  to  keep  his  work  from 
the  machinery  of  the  cloister,  that  he  builds  his  fable  on  Venus, 
Cupid,  and  Genius,  as  Dante,  apparently  aiming  at  the  same 
thing  as  far  as  he  dared,  made  Virgil  his  guide  even  through  the 
Inferno  and  the  Purgatorio.  These  apparent  anomalies  of 'invwi- 
tion  may  be  referred  to  a  desire  of  escaping  from  the  trammels 
of  the  legend,  and  of  instructing  mankind  without  too  much 
offending  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Hence  Gower  makes  Genius 
a  priest  of  Venus,  uttering  discourses  very  unlike  what  priests  then 

made. 
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Inade,  but  thereby  obliquely  teaching  them  what  they  ought  to     chap. 
enforce.    The  habits  of  the  age  compelled  or  induced  Gower  to  ^^^^  * 
make  his  moral  preceptor  a  priest — however  dissimilar  his  Gierke  ^^  ^^^^ 

...  .  GOWER. 

of  Venus  was  to  the  Roman  ecclesiastic.  There  was  both  satire  and  ^ . ' 

instruction  in  this  incongruous  fable. 

Thus  Gower  s  book  took  morality  out  of  the  hands  of  the  qionk, 
the  friar,  and  the  papal  hierarchy— separated  it  from  \nilgar  super- 
stitions and  sacerdotal  machinery — and  brought  it  down  to  the 
usual  habits,  and  associated  it  with  the  general   reasonings  and 
intellect  of  the  world.    He  presented  ethics  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
mental  cultivation  by  laymen,  and  he  divided  it  for  ever  from  the 
legends  of  the  church*    Brunne  had  begun  this,  but  could  not 
accomplish   the  emancipation.     His   information   was  not    large 
enough*-*nor  were  his  talents  adequate  to  the  task.    But  GoA^ers 
mind  had  embraced  the  whole  range  of  thought  and  study  in 
that  day.    He  had  identified  with  his  genius  all  the  tales  of  the 
romances,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  academy ;  and  he,  and 
perhaps  he  only,  could  then  combine  so  much  ethical  re^asoiUAg, 
so  many  interesting  tales,  such  a  power  of  rhyming,  and  such 
ability  of  narration.    We  must  all  feel,  that  in  illu^^trating  the 
Ui^  and  effects  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  by  pleasing 
tales  c^  life  and  fancy,  instead  of  monstrous  and  enslavii^g  legpnd^, 
he  contributed  more  to  the. improvement  of  society  than  any  writer 
in  Eingland  that  had  prec^e4  him.    He  put  English  poetry  into  a 
better  path  than  it  had  then  visited ;  he  gave  it  more  imagery, 
feeling,  dialogue,  sentiment,  aivd  natural  .incident,  thaa  it  had  been 
connected  with,  until  he  wrote.    He  must  therefore  be  allowed  an 
honourable  rank  among  the  intellectual  benefactors  of  his  coujiitry, 
whether  his  actual  writings  be  perused  or  forgotten  *^. 

*  As  few  will  now  read  Gower's  loDg  Poem,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  add  a 
concise  akaltsis  of  it 
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ENGLISH 
POET  AT. 


ANALYSIS    OF  GOWER'S    CONFESSIO   AMANTIS. 


Genius  says,  he  will  not  only  talk  of  love^ 
*  but  of  other  things,  that  touchen  to  the 
cause  of  vice ;'  that  he  will  shew  him  all 
the  vices  one  by  one,  that  he  may  *  thereof 
take  evidence  to  rule  with  his  conscience.' 
He  will  therefore  tell  him  of  the  Vices  in 
order,  and  then  shew  the  proprieties  of  Love. 

Genius  begins  his  tuition  with  stating, 
that  the  hve  *  Wy  ttes,'  or  senses,  are  properly 
the  gates  through  which  all  things  come  to 
the  mind.  That  the  Eye  is  the  principal : 
Hence  his  first  caution  is  to  take  care  of  the 
eye.  He  tells  the  story  of  Action,  to  prove 
to  him  *  What  it  is,  a  man  to  caste  his  eie 
amis/  And  after  adding  another  of  Medusa, 
to  advise  him  not  to  misuse  his  Sight,  he 
proceeds  to  the  Hearing.  He  illustrates  the 
ervils  that  may  occur  from  this  sense,  by  tales 
of  a  Serpent  and  the  Syrens ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Vices,  on  each  of  which  he 
questions  him  how  far  he  has  committed 
them.  He  begins  with  Pride.  Of  this  he 
distinguishes  five  species :  The  first.  Hypo- 
ciisy  :  he  inserts  here  an  interesting  tale  of 
Paulina,  p.  as,  and  the  story  of  Sinon  and 
the  Trojan  horse.  To  the  second  branch, 
'  Inobedience,'  he  adds  the  pleasing  tale  of 
Florent,  p.  28.  On  Presumption,  he  tells 
the  story  of  Capaneus,  p.  32 ;  another  of  the 
king  of  Hungary,  which  strongly  fixes  the 
attention,  p.  33 ;  and  a  third  of  Narcissus, 
which  is  ably  narrated,  p.  35.  He  delineates 
Avauntaunce,  or  boasting,  with  the  striking 
tale  of  Alboin  the  Lombard,  p.  36.  On  the 
fifth  division  of  pride.  Vain-glory,  he  de* 
scribes  with  good  eilect  the  story  of  Nebu- 
chadnezsar^  p.  39 ;  and  another,  of  a  king 
and  a  knight,  which  contains  many  good 
passages,  p.  41. 

His  Second  Book  iicgins  with  Envy.  On 
its  first  sort.  Pain  at  others  joy,  he  describes 
forcibly  bis  feelings,  on  another  approaching 
the  lady  he  loves,  p.  44,  and  the  tale  of  Acis 
and  Galatea.    He  expatiates  on  the  second 


sort,  Joy  at  others  grief,  with  .  the  stoiy  qf 
the  Envious  Man,  p.  47.  He  illustrates  the 
head  of  Detraction  with  similar  eflfiisions  of 
sentiment,  and  the  tale  of  Constance— and 
another  on  Demetrius,  49— .57.  On  Dissi- 
mulation he  also  gives  his  feelings,  and  the 
tale  of  Dejanira,  p.  61.  To.  the  topic  of 
Supplantation,  he  adds  an  incident  of  Aga- 
memnon's reign ;  and  the  story  of  a  Soldan ; 
and  another,  stating  how  pope  Celestine  was 
deluded  into  a  resignation  of  the  papacy,  67  ; 
and  a  fourth,  on  Constantine  the  Gre«l^ 
which  is  dramatically  narrated,  p.  69. 

His  Third  Book  opens  with  Ire  or  Anger* 
Its  first  head.  Melancholy,  has  the  pathetic 
tale  of  Canace,  p.  73.  On  Strife,  he  ex- 
presses some  pleasing  thoughts,  with  an 
anecdote  of  Socrates,  77  ;  and  another  on 
Corones.  On  Hate,  he  adds  the  tale;  of 
Pulamedes,  p.  80.  He  versifies  some  valu- 
able sentiments  on  Impetuosity  and  Homi- 
cide, with  the  incident  of  Diogenes  and 
Alexander,  and  the  well-told  adventures  of 
Pirarous  and  Tbesbe,  p.  83.  After  other 
sentiments,  p.  84,  he  narrates  the  stories  of 
Daphne,  p.  85 ;  of  Nestor,  p.  86 ;  and  of 
Orestes,  p.  87.  He  paints  ably  the  nature 
and  evils  of  Wars,  p.  90 ;  and  gjives  a  veiy 
fine  tale  of  Alexander  and  the  Robber,  p.91 ; 
of  which  bishop  Lowth's  thought,  '  One 
murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero,' 
may  be  called  the  moral,  atid  from  which 
the  comparison  between  Alexander  and  Bag- 
shot  the  highwayman,  in'  the  **  Adventurer/ 
may  have  been  borrowed.  He  describes 
Alexander's  death  with  some  excellent  re- 
marks, pp.9i>93;  <^<1  subjoins  a  tale  of 
Achilles  and  Telephus,  p.  93. 

The  Fourth  Book  begins  with  Sloth,  whkh 
he  distinguishes  into  several  branches.  Ph>- 
crastination  has  three  stories — on  Dido,  p.  95; 
Penelope,  ib. ;  and  the  Ten  Virgins,  p.  96. 
On  Pusillanimity,  we  have  the  story  of 
Pygmalion  and  the  Image  very  interestingly 

told. 
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to1cl> '  p.  97-;    and  other  on  Ligdiis,  p.  38. 
To  Forgetfulness  is  ataleof  Demophon,  p.  100; 
and  to  Negligence  the  stories  of  PhaHton  and 
'  Daedalus,  p.  162.     Idleness  has  some  im- 
,.  preseive  sentiment,    and   several  tales — the 
V  interesting    Princess    of   Armenia,  p.  104 ; 
Jephtba,  p.  106;  Telemachns,  p.  108;  Pro- 
.  teaiUusy  pi  109 ;    Saul,  ib ;    the   Centaur, 
p.  no;  ■  Hercules    and    AchelouS)   which 
has    a    good    description    of    the    latter's 
changes  of  figure,  p.  110;    Penthesilea  and 
Aneas,  'p.  1 1  r.    S&nte  valuable  thoughts  are 
here  iatroddced  on   GentiHty  and   Riches, 
,. «p.  II 1  ^^  and'  also  on  the  Idle,  p.  1 1 3.     This 
topic  leads  h»m  to  enumerate  the  inventors 
of  the  Arts,  anc^  to  expatiate  on  the  art  of 
Alchemyv  P*  113 :  &nd  on  Rhetoric,  p.  114. 
ilis  topic  of  Somnolence  occasions  the  effu- 
sion of  some  pleasing  thoughts,  p.  116;  and 
>  the  interesting  story  of  Ceyx,  p*  117;    and 
another^m  Cephalus,  which  is  well  told,  p.i  19; 
and  one  on  lo,  p.  lao.    To  Sorrow,  the  tale 
of  IphtSy  which  is  worth  reading,  is  applied, 
p.  12a. 

His  Fifth  Book  commenees  with  Avarice. . 

After  some  sensible   remarks,   occurs    the 

story  of  Midas, which  is  very  well  told,  p.  1^5. 

Good  oberirations  on  Gold  is  followed  by 

the  sufttrin^  of  Tantalus,  p.  i(26»    On  Jea- 

'.  lousy,  he  expresses  some  striking  sentinoent, 

,  p*  127  ;  and  the  affiur  of  Mars  and  Venas, 

*.p.  r28.    He  takes  oecasiofi  to  dissert  on  the 

'.  Idolatry  of  the  AncientSi  p.  i^g ;   and   to 

..ilelerifae  their  Deities,  i$o — ig5*    To  this 

liull  part  be  annexes  a  c^fttrast  of  ChrASti- 

.anity^  p.  136  *,  and  an  abuse  of  LoUardyi  137. 

>  On  Covetoasnese,  he  narrates  the  tales  of 

CraaattB,  1^39 }  of  a  King,  p*  140 ;  and  of  ^e 

.'BTfJperoK  Frederic,  p.  141 ;  some  intenssting 

sentiment,  p.  148  ;  and  a  tale  of  the  Steward 

'Of  ApiiHa,''w1iich  is  worth  pernsal,  p.  144.. 

Under  the  bead  of  Perjury,  he  tells  the  story 

of  Thetis,  p.  145 ;  and  the  long  one  of  Medea, 

^  which  contains  some  impressive  descriptioi.s 

-  and  dialogue,  p.  149.    That  of^son's  reno- 

^  vation  Mbwa,  p.  153,  which  ia  also  worthy 

.  0§  notice ;    and  that  of  Athamas,   p.  155. 

Vol.  II. 


Usury  haa  the  Echo,    p.  158,  and  Babio,      CHAP, 
p.  159.     Ingratitude  has  a  tale  of  Adrian,  HI. 

which  attracts  the  atteatiQO»  p.  Jtdoj   and  pQ^j^g   '  ' 
^ne  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  p.  i6a»   Ra|>ine  of  john 
has  file  well-told  story  of  Tereus,  p,  165;  gqwer. 

and  Robbery  has  Pallaa  and  Licfaaon,  p.  170.  * v 

An  oneomium  on  Virginity,  p.  171,  i$  at- 
tended hy  a  tale,  172.  Thoughts  on  Stealth 
are  illustrated  by  tales  of  Orchamus  and 
lole,  174>175*  Sacrilege,  by  those  of  Lu- 
cius, 177;  and  of  Paris,  p;i8o;  with  many 
good  remarks,  p.  178.  The  topic  of  Prodi- 
gality closes  this  book. 

Gule,  or  Gluttony,  opens  the  Sixth  Book, 
with  some  well-reasoned  verses,  184;  and 
the  stories  of  Jupiter's  two  baskets,  p.  186; 
of  Bacchus,  187  ;   of  Peritbous,  ib. ;  and  of 
Galba,  p.  188.    The  head  of  Delicacies  has 
the  parable  of  Lazarus,  189 ;  and  some  pleas- 
ittg  sentiments  on  the  Female  world,  191 ; 
a  short  account  of  Nero,  p.  192 ;  and  some 
remarks  on  Love,  193.     His  reasoning  on 
Magic  has  the  tale  of  Circe,  p.  194 ;  a  ro- 
mantic story  of  Ulysses,  well  told,  p.  195  ; 
another  long  one  of  Nectanebus,  which  has 
several  passages  that  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, 1 97 — '201 ;  and  one  of  Zoroaster,  p.  202. 
The  Poet  having   heard  that  Alexander 
was  taught  by- Aristotle,  <*  his  heart  sore 
longeth  to  know "  what  he  learnt,  p.  202  ; 
and  m  the  Seventh  Book,  Genius   declares, 
that  ha  will  rehearse  to  him  *  The  Schole  of 
Aristotle,  and  eke  the  £are  of  Alisander  how 
he  was  taught/  ib.     He   now  proceeds   to 
lecture  on  Philosophy :  his  topics  are,  The- 
orica ;  Physike,  p,  903 ;   Mathematics  and 
the   Elements,  204 ;   Fire,  205 ;  the   Cofti- 
plexions,  206 ;  Geography,  207 }  Astronomy, 
208;  Astrology,  210;  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and 
£thicsy2i6;    Economics  and  Politics,  217, 
To  Kings  he  enforces  the  duty  of  truth,  with 
stones  of  Darius,  218,  and  of  Zerubbabel, 
Apame,  and  Admetus.     He  also  admonishes 
on  Largesse,  219;  with  a  tale  on  a  Roman 
Knight.     His   head  of  Flattery  has   three 
stories:    Diogenes,  p.  221 ;   Roman  Empe- 
rors, 222 ;   and  Ahab,  224.    The   topic   of 
3  S  Justica 
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Justice  is'  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Fabri- 
cius,  p.  236 ;  a  Roman  Praetor,  ib. ;  Cam- 
byses,  227  ;  and  Lycurgus,  ib.  On  Pity,  we 
have  the  tale  of  a  Jew,  229 ;  Codrus,  230; 
several  minor  ones,  and  the  history  of 
Gideon,  p.  234.  Further  advice  to  Kings 
occurs,  p.  236 ;  with  several  small  narra- 
tions.  The  incidents  of  Tarquin  and  Appius 
follow,  pp.  244  &  246. 

The  Eighth  Book  exhibits  a  prosaic  Sketch 
of  Scripture  Histoiy,  249;  remarks  on  Incest, 
and  a  tale  of  Antiochus;  with  a  very  long 
one  on  Appolinus  prince  of  Tyre,  tedious  as 
a  whole,  but  with  some  better  passages, 
252—265. 

A  Conclusion  of  some  lengtb  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  commemoration  of  Chaucer, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Venus, 
p.  272 : — 

And  grete  well  Chaucer,  whan  ye  mete 

As  my  diciple  and  my  poete ; 


For  in  the  flowres  of  his  youth , 
In  sondrie  wise,  as  he  well  couth> 
Of  ditees  and  of  songes  glade. 
The  whiche  he  for  my  sake  made^ 
The  londe  fulfilled  is  oner  alL 
Wherof  to  hym  in  speciall, 
Aboue  all  other  I  am  most  holde, 
For  thy,  no  we  in  his  daies  olde. 
Thou  shalt  hym  tell  this  message, 
That  he  vpon  his  latter  age. 
To  sette  an  ende  of  all  his  worke 
As  he  whiche  is  myn  owne  clerke. 
Do  make  his  testament  of  loue 
As  thou  hast  done  thy  shrifte  above* 
So  that  my  courte  it  maie  recorde. 

Books. 
It  is  not  clear  from  this  passage,  whether 
Chaucer  was  writing  his  Testament  of  Love, 
or  had  written  it ;  but  the  words  '*  vpon  his 
latter  age"  imply  that  it  was  written. in  tfaft 
old  age  of  Chaucer, 
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LIFE    AND    POEMS    OF    CHAUCER. 

'THHE  life  of  Chaucer  has  been  written  principally  upon  suppo- 
sitions, and  therefore  as  it  usually  appears  is  full  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  exact  times  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  It  is 
intended  in  tke  present  sketch  to  avoid  the  illusive  ground  of 
conjecture,  to  select  the  facts  that  are  authenticated  by  subsisting 
records,  and  to  refer  the  reader  for  the  suppositions  to  our  poet's 
biographers. 

In  1386,  he  stated  himself,  on  his  legal  examination  as  a  witness, 
to  be  of  the  age  of  forty  years  and  upwards  ^.  If  Chaucer  had  then 
been,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  fifty-eight  *,  it  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  truth  for  him  to  have  conveyed  an  idea  that  he 
was  but  forty  and  upwards.  The  examination  is  in  writing,  and  the 

whole 


'  This  evidence  was  given  on  the  12th 
October,  in  the  10th  year  of  Richard  II.  in 
an  heraldic  question  about  arms,  depending 
in  the  Court  Military  between  Sir  Richard 
le  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor.  See 
the  Record  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Godwin's 
Chaucer,  vol.  1.  p.  479- 

'  The  usual  date  assigned  to  the  birth  of 


Chaucer  is  1328.  The  Record  states  that  he 
had  borne  arms  27  years.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  at  the 
usual  age  of  16  or  18,  than  at  31.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  the  time  preferred  in  the  text,  as 
the  era  of  his  birth,  dislocates  the  received 
chronology  of  his  works,  but  it  will  not  be 
found  inconsistent  with  any  of  them. 

3sS 
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PART    whole  sworn  to.    This  was  a  further  reason  with  him  for  greater 


^'  accuracy.  To  the  usual  question  on  such  occasions,  as  to  the  age 
ENGLISH  of  the  witness,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Chaucer's  answer  was  meant 
roETRY.  ^^  1^^  accurate.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  witness  is  not  certain 
as  to  the  exact  year  of  his  birth,  a  round  number  nearest  to  it  is 
that  which  is  usually  recollected  and  inserted.  We  may  therefore 
from  this  document  consider  Ciiaucer  to  have  been  but  a  few 
years  more  than  forty  in  1386.  Allowing  five  or  six  years  for  the 
addition,  this  would  place  his  birth  about  1340,  a  date  that  is 
most  congruous  with  the  authentic  facts  of  his  life  and  works. 

Chaucer  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  experienced 
that  successful  career  in  life,  which,  in  the  dreams  of  youthfiil 
fancy,  all  the  wooers  of  the  Muse  so  fondly  hope  to  attain.  In 
1367>  he  had  a  grant  of  twenty  marcs  a  year  from  Edw.  iii.  and 
is  called  in  that  "  Valettus  noster  ^/*  The  age  of  twenty-seven 
suits  this  appellation  better  than  forty-  In  1370,  he  was  employed 
on  the  king's  business  in  foreign  parts*;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  with  two  others  to  the  Doge  of 
Genoa  ^.  With  these  appointments,  the  age  of  thirty  and  thirty- 
two  is  sufficiently  compatible.  In  1374,  the  king  granted  him  a 
pitcher  of  wine  a  day  ^,  and  also  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs,  and  subsidy  of  wool,  leather,  and  woollen  skins,  at  the 
port  of  London  ^.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  wardship 
of  a  young  heir,  from  which  he  received  a  pecuniary  benefit  ^ 

In 

•  The  Appendixes  to  Mr.  Godwin's  Life  of  ^  lb.  p.  622.  This  certainly  states,  that 
Chaucer,  contain  all  the  public  documents  Chaucer  should  write  with  his  own  hand  his 
eoncerning  it.  Thisgrantis  in  vol,-2.  p.6i8.  rolls,   and   should   execute   his    office    "in 

•  The  protection,  or  passport,  says,  "Gal-  propria  persona  sua,"  and  not  by  substitute, 
fridus  Chaucer,  qui  in  obsequiuni  nostrum  ad  But  we  may  presume  this  to  be  the  usual 
partes  transmarinas  de  precepto  nostro  pro-  official  rule. 

fecturus  est."  Godwin,  App.  p.  620.  ,  _,        ^  ^,  .      . ,        ^. 

•  lb.  p.6ao.    In  this  he  is  caUed  «  Scu-     ,      'J'  P'  '^^S.-^^h'  ''"f  P*'«*  ^  ^haocer, 


tiferi  nostri "   *  ^°^  ^^  guardianship  and  marriage,  £.  104. 

«  lb.  p.621 
gero  nostro/' 


*  lb.  p.  621.     He  is  named  here,  '*  Armi-         '  **'      '' 
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In   1376,  the  king  presented  him  with  a  gift  of  jf ^  71.  4fS.6d.  a     CHAF. 
custom-house  forfeiture  ^.    In  the  next  year,  he  appears  to  have  ^^ 
been  employed  again  on  the  king's  secret  service  abroad  ^^.    These  poems  or 
were  the  liberaUties  which  he  received  from  Edward  iii. 

Some  time  after  1370,  and  before  1381,  he  married  a  lady 
who  had  been  one  of  the  damsels  of  queen  Philippa,  and  who 
for  that  service  had  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  a 
year^^.  Richard  ii.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  his 
grandfather's  annuities  to  both  Chaucer  and  his  wife,  and  added 
another  of  twenty  marcs  in  lieu  of  the  pitcher  of  wine".  In  1389iy 
Richard  made  him  comptroller  of  the  small  customs  of  the  port  of 
London,  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  to  execute  it  by  deputy^*. 
In  1384^  the  king  gave  him  a  leave  of  absence  on  his  own  con-» 
cerns  for  a  month,  on  condition  of  leaving  a  sufficient  deputy  in 
hb  firet  comptroUership  ^*.  Three  months  afterwards,  he  granted 
him  a  written  permission  to  execute  this  office  by  deputy,  as  long 
as  he  should  hold  it  ^^.    In  1388,  Chaucer  surrendered  up  the  two 


'  Tbe  owner  bad  taken  some  wool  from 
London  to  Durdraught,  without  paying  cus- 
tom or  obtaining  a  licence.  lb.  p.  624. 

"*  ^*  In  quibusdam  secretis  negotiis  regis," 
ib.  p.  624.  Froissart  mentions,  tbat  about 
this  time  a  secret  treaty  was  made  between 
Edward  and  the  king  of  France ;  that  tbe 
marriage  of  Richard  with  a  French  princess 
was  discussed  ;  and  that  **  GeofFry  Gaucher* 
was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  Edward. 
This  has  been  applied  to  Chaucer.  Froiss. 
vol.  1.  c.  325. 

"  I  infer  these  dates  from  these  facts. 
Chaucer's  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  contains 
the  date  of  an  observation  in  1391,  and  men- 
tions his  son  Lewis  as  ten  years  old.  Lewis 
was  born,  and  of  course  his  father  was  mar- 
riedy  before  1381.  Tbe  documents  printed 
from  Rymer,  in  Godwin's  Appendix,  p.  Gig, 
states  Chaucer's  wife  Philippa  to  have  been 


grants 

one  of  the  ^'dnmiceUomm"  of  queen  Philippa, 
and  to  have  been  allowed  for  her  **  good 
service  "  an  annuity  of  ten  marcs.  The  grants 
to  tbe  domicellse  of  the  queen  are  dated  1370, 
ib.  p«  619 ;  and  among  these  is  one  to  **  Phi- 
lippa Pycard,"  who,  from  being  called  by  her 
maiden  name,  must  have  been  then  unmarried. 
These  three  authorities  therefore,  compared 
together,  place  Chaucer^s  marriage  between 
1370  and  1381 ;  tbe  date  of  his  birth,  inserted 
in  the  text,  makes  his  age  in  these  yeais  to 
be  between  30  and  41.  On  the  common  date 
of  his  birth  he  would  have  married  between 
42  and  53,  which  is  less  likely. 

"  Godw.  App.  pp.  628, 629. 

"•  lb.  629. 

^*  lb.  630,  **  pro  quibusdam  urgentibus  ne- 
gotiis ipsumtangentibus."  Dated 25  Nov.  1384. 

**  lb,  631,  dated  17  Feb.  In  December 
1386;  there  appear  grants  of  similar  con- 

trollerships 
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PART     grants  of  annuity,  and,  at  his  request,  an  annuity  to  their  amount 

^'        was  given  to  one  John  Scalby,  for  life^^.  In  the  next  year,  Chaucer 

ENGLISH       was  appointed  clerk  of  the  royal  works  at  various  places  ^^ ;  and  in 

1390,  Mas  directed  to  cause  the  collegiate  chapel  at  Windsor  to 

be  repaired  ^®. 

Four  years  afterwards,  Richard  settled  on  him  again  an  aimuity 
of  twenty  pounds  a  year  ^^.  In  1398,  a  curious  and  important 
document  appears :  It  recites,  that  the  king  had  ordered  Chaucer 
to  transact  and  expedite  for  him  several  arduous  and  urgent 
affeirs,  as  well  in  his  absence  as  in  his  presence,  in  various  parts 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  that  Chaucer  was  afraid,  that 
while  thus  pursuing  the  king's  business,  he  should  be  molested  or 
prosecuted  by  his  rivals,  and  by  many  complaints  and  suits,  and 
had  therefore  requested  the  king  to  aid  him  in  this  respect: 
Richard  then,  for  Chaucer's  security,  takes  him  under  his  special 
protection  ;  and  directs  that  he  shall  be  free  from  all  arrest,  injury, 
violence,  or  impediment,  for  two  years  ^.  Five  months  afterwards, 
the  king  granted  him  a  pipe  of  wine  annually  *^.  The  next  year 
Richard  was  deposed. 

It  was  in  August  that  the  reign  of  Richard  ceased.    In   the 
following  October,  the  new  sovereign,  Henry,  confirmed  Richard's 

donation 

trollerships  to  two  other  persons.    1  am  not  enham ;  our  lodge  at  Hathebergb,  and  our 

satisfied  that  these  were  Chaucer's,  and  that  lodges  in  our  parks  of  Claryndon,  Childerae 

they  iniply  his  dismission,  because  this  leave  and  Feckenham ;    and   our  mutas  for   cor 

to  appoint  a  deputy,  states  that  there  were  falcons  at  Char^ngcrouch  :  And  to  take  all 

other  controllers  of  these  same  customs  then  workmen,  ^c.  and  place  them  at  our  works; 

in  office  :  *'  Absque  impedimento  coUectorum  and  to  provide  all  stone,  lead,  glass,  and  other 

custumarum  et  subsidiorum  nostrorum  pre-  necessaries.     It  also  orders  him  to  pay  for 

dictorutn  in  portu  predicto  pro  tempore  exis-  all  these — et  ad  computandumde  denariis^^c. 

tentium."  p.  631.  lb.  pp.633— 635. 

"  Godw.  App.  p.  632.  "  lb.  p.  635. 

*^  "  At  our   palace  at  Westminster,  the         ^  lb.  p.  637. 
tower  of  l^ndon,  castle  of  Berkhumstead ;         ^  lb.  pp.  637,  638  ;  this  is  dated  4  May 

our  manors  of  Kenyngion,  Eltham,  Clary  ndon,  139^ 
j^bene^  Byflete,  Childem,  Langeley,  and  Feck-         ^  lb.  pp.  638^  639  ;  dated  15  Oct.  139S. 
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donation  of  the  twenty  marcs  a  year  and  the  pipe  of  wine,  and     chap, 
added  a  further  annuity  of  forty  marcs  **.    The  last  document  as 

'^  *^  LIFE  AND 

to  Chaucer,  is  an  indenture  of  lease,  dated  24  December  13995  ^oem8of 
fix)m  the  keeper  of  the  chapel  of  the  priory  of  Westminster,  to  . 
Chaucer,  of  a  tenement  in  the  garden  of  the  chapel,  for  a  term 
of  fifty-three  years,  at  a  rent  of  fifty-three  shillings  and  four- 
pence  **.  This  instrument  proves  that  Chaucer  was  alive  at  the 
end  of  1S99>  and  was  then  well  enough  to  take  a  new  lease  for 
fifty-three  years. 

To  these  authenticated  facts,  we  can  add  a  few  others  from  his 
Works.  In  his  Testament  of  Love,  he  complains,  that  he  had  been 
either  once  or  twice  arrested  **,  and  was  in  prison  * ,  and  aban«« 
doned  by  all.  He  talks  highly  of  his  former  prosperity,  and  of  the 
flattery  and  courtly  respect  which  he  then  received  ^^.  He  says, 
"  Altho  I  had  little  in  respect  of  other  great  and  worthy,  yet 
had  I  a  faire  parcel  as  me  thoght  for  the  time— I  had  richesse 
sufficiauntly  to  weive  neede.  I  had  dignitie  to  be  reverenced  in 
worship :  power  methought  that  I  had  to  keepe  fro  mine  enemies, 
and  me  seemed  to  shine  in  glory  of  renome  as  manhood  asketh 
in  meane ;  for  no  wight,  in  mine  administral  ion,  could  none  evils 
ne  trechery  by  soth  cause  on  me  put*'^/'  With  this  pleasing 
picture  of  former  comforts,  he  contrasts  his  present  unhappy  state, 
**  For  richesse  now  have  I  povertye;  for  dignitie  now  am  I  empri-^ 

soned ; 

"  Godw.   App.    pp.639  &  640;    dated  prison."  p.  467.    **  Depe  in  this  pining  pit, 

13  Oct.  and  18  Oct.  1.399.  ^itb  wo  I  lie  stocked."  p.  468. 

»  lb.  pp.  641,-642.     Thus    the   actual  «  «  While  I  was  glorious  in  worldly  wcl- 

records  that  we  have  ot  Chaucer's  life  leave  fulnesse  and  had  soche  goodes  in  wealth  as 

eff  when  be  was  59,  according  to  the  time  of  maken  menriche,  tho  was  1  draw  into  com- 

bis  birth  stated  in  the  text.  pagnie  that  loos,  prise,   and  name  yeven. 

•*  "  When  thou  were  arrested  and  first  time  Tho  louteden  blasours,  tho  curreiden  glosours^ 

emprisoned."  p.  -284.   "  Is  not  thy  first  arrest  tho  welcomed  flatterers,  tho  worshipped  thilke. 

passed  that  brought  thee  in  mortal  sorrow."  that  now  deinen  not  to  looke."    Chauc.  Test, 

p.  289.  P-  «79- 

*  *'  I  endure  my  penance  in   this  dark  "  Chauc.  Test.  p.  289. 
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PART     goned;  instede  of  power,  wretchednesse  I  safFer;  and  for  glory  of 
renome,  I  am  now  dispised  and  foulich  hated  *®/'    He  complains 

HISTORY  OF  ,  ^  ^ 

ENGLISH      that  his  worldly  goods  bad  been  **  fullich  dispent/'  and  thait  he 

POETRY  >  a£% 

/  '  was  "  bereafte.  out  of  the  dignitie  of  office  ,'  in  which  he  had 
accumulated  his  property-  ^  Seven  years  have  I  grafted  and 
grubbed  a  vine,  and  with  all  the  ways  I  could  I  sought  to  fede 
me  of  the  grape,  but  fruit  have  I  found  none  ^/' 

If  we  search  his  Works  to  discover  why  this  reverse  had:be£i'I}en 
him,  we  find  him  declaring,  that  he  had  joined  some  "conjura- 
tions"' in  his  youth,  for  objects  that  he  thought  noble  and  glorious 
to  all  the  people  ^^ ;  that  he  cared  little  for  the  hate  of  the  mighty 
senators  of  London,  or  of  its  commonalty^*;  that  in  the  confede- 
racies made  by  his  "  soveraigns,"'  he  was  but  a  servant  ^.  He 
intimates  that  he  had  made  some  discoveries,  and  when  they  were 
declared  to  be  false,  that  he  had  offered  to  prove  them  by  arms 
to  be  true ;  and  that  when  the  king  and  his  princes  "  by  huge 
wordes  and  great,  looked  after  variaunce'^  in  his  speech,  he 
had  prepared  his  body  for  "  Mars's  doing,  if  any  contraried 
his  sawes^/' 

He  mentions  also  his  exile,  and  that  those  whc^u  he  had  served, 
never  refreshed  him  with  the  value  of  the  least  coined  plate;  that, 
when,  he  was  imprisoned  they  fast  hied;  that  some  owed  him 
money   for  their    commons;    that   he   had  paid  some   of  their 

expences 

»  Chauc.  Test.  p.  aSg.  ••  Chauc.  Test.  p.  277* 

M  iL      \  /r'  •*  "  Of  tho  confederacies  maked  bv  »y 

'  ^  lb.  p.  270.  "       .         J  .    ^  . 

ai  «  »  *i.  T        J-.        .   u  ^  soveraiAns,  I   was  but  a  servaunt;  and  vet 

**  <*  In  my  youth  I  was  drawn  to  be  assent-  ,   n  r  n         1,  r  ,.  ^ 

X-  L^Li'      .         .•  molumjneane,folkewoilluilye,ayeBstrea£4Mi. 

inc.  and  in  my  micht  helping  to  certain  con-  ^.  ,,  ,  ■       /.  .     '^*y^» 

.  ^   .  J    *.  **         r      1-  thilke  matters  maantetoe,  m  which  tnauHe* 

lurations  and  other  ereat  matters  of  ruhne  1    •      .1  ir  ,   , 

•'-    .  .  ,*!_.!.•         1.         1.  naunce  fllonen  themselfe ;  and  thereof  ouaht 

of  citizens,  and  these  things  have  been  my  ••      •        .,        ^    .  -,  i«i^»wi  wujju% 

J  .        •.       *    *i  **  nothing  in  evile  to  be  laid  to  me  wards*  sitheu 

drawers  m  and  exciters  to  the  matters— so  ®       .t   '     .  ,..         ^    "»)oi»«vm 

...       J       ,        J     *u  **/:**  as  repentant  I  am  tourncd.'    p.38o« 
painted  and  coloured — that  at  first  to  me         ,^^,.  k       ft     «         r     •-^r* 

seemed  then  noble  and  glorious  to  all  the  •      •    7  •      4» 

people."  p.  277.  '      • :    ^  « •  ' 
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expences  till  they  were  turned  out  of  Zealand;  that  none  even  chap. 
gave  him  any  thing  for  the  journies  he  had  made;  that  some  of 
them  took  money  for  his  chamber,  and  put  the  profit  in  their  poems  of 
purse ;  that  he  had  fled,  as  long  as  he  could^  to  conceal  their 
privity;  and  those  who  owed  him  money  would  pay  nothing, 
because  they  thought  his  return  impossible  ^.  He  asserts  strongly 
his  integrity  while  in  office  ^.  To  what  part  of  Chaucer's  life,  to 
which  of  the  public  events  of  Richard's  reign,  these  personal  evils 
are  to  be  referred,  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  and  must  remain 
matter  of  doubt.  There  are  other  periods  besides  the  one  usually 
selected,  to  which  they  are  applicable  ^. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  his  life  are  intimated  in  some  of  his 
poems.  We  find  him  complaining,  in  his  Dream,  a  poem  written 
in  his  youth,  that  he  was  then  in  a  state  of  nervous  melancholy 

and 


»  Chauc.  Test.  p.  278. 

*  '<  While  I  administered  the  office  of 
coromon  doing  as  in  ruling  of  the  stablish- 
ments  emongs  the  people,  I  defouled  never 
my  conscience  for  no  manner  deede,  but  ever 
by  wit  and  by  counsaile  of  the  wisest,  the 
matters  weren  drawen  to  their  right  endes." 
p.  279.  These  expressions  may  allude  to 
the  royal  building?  and  establishments  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  comptroller. 

*^  Mr.  Godwin  refers  thep  to  his  being 
concerned  in  the  city  troubles  of  John  of 
Northampton.  I  would  myself  rather  apply 
them  to  a  later  period.  The  '  stabiishments' 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  suit  better 
his  situation  of  clerk  of  the  royal  buildings, 
than  the  mere  receipt  of  custom.  The  con- 
tinued favours  from  Richard  make  it  unlikely 
that  be  had  joined  any  party  against  the 
court.  The  leave  of  absence  for  a  month, 
in  1384,  and  the  permission  to  appoint  a 
deputy  in  13B5,  are  against  the  supposition 

Vol.  II. 


of  his  having  been  concerned  with  John  of 
Northampton.  The  protection  given  him  in 
1398,  implies  that  he  was  intermeddling  in 
dangerous  business  for  the  king.  It  was  in 
Sept.  1397  ^^^^  Gloucester  was  murdered, 
and  the  next  year  Richard  began  those 
tyrannical  and  illegal  measures,  in  which, 
from  this  singular  protection,  I  am  tempted 
to  infer  that  Chaucer  was  assisting ;  for  that 
actually  states,  that  he  was  then  transacting 
for  the  king,  in  various  parts  of  England, 
*  ardua  et  urgentia  negocia,'  for  which  he 
might  be  inquieted  and  prosecuted  (impla- 
citari.)  On  this  supposition,  it  may  have 
been  Henry  who  threw  him  into  prison.  That 
Henry,  after  his  coronation,  was  kind  to 
Richard's  friends,  we  learn  from  bis  having 
been  censured  for  it ;  and  if  he  could  forgive  ; 
Salisbury,  we  may  believe  that  Chaucer^s 
genius  and  popularity  would  induce  him  not 
to  leave  the  pleasing  poet  unpardoned  or 
neglected. 

3T 
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and  menial  indifference,  from  a  habit  of  sleeplessness  ^ ;  and  that 
he  was  suffering  a  heaviness,  and  dread  of  death  ^^.  He  refers  to  a 
sickness,  which  had  lasted  eight  years,  as  the  probable  cause  of 
it  ^.  In  his  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  he  describes 
himself  as  preferring  reading  to  every  other  amusement  *^.  In  his 
House  of  Fame,  he  alludes  to  his  writing  in  his  study,  of  a  night, 
till  his  head  became  painfully  affected  **.  He  intimates,  that  when 
his  labour  and  reckoning  were  done,  he  went  home  to  become 
absorbed  in  reading  instead  of  rest  and  novelties,  and  there  lived 
like  a  hermit,  except  in  abstinence  ^.  He  closes  this  poem  with  a 
determination  to  read  and  study  every  day^.  He  writes  of 
Alchemy  in  his  Chanones  Yemaune's  Tale,  as  if  he  had  understood 

and 


**  I  have  great  wonder  by  ibis  light, 
How  I  live,  for  day  ne  night 
I  may  not  sleepe,  welnigh  nought. 
I  have  so  many  an  idle  thought, 
Purely  for  default  of  sleepe  ; 
That  by  my  trouth  I  take  no  keepe 
Of  nothing,  how  it  commeth  or  gothe ; 
To  me  nis  nothing  lefe  nor  lothe. 
All  is  yliche  good  to  me, 
Joy  or  sorrow,  where  so  it  be. 
For  i  have  feeling  in  nothing; 
But  as  it  were  a  mased  thing. 
All  day  in  point  to  fall  adaun, 
For  sorrowful  iinaginacioun, 
Is  alway  wholly  in  my  mmd. 

Chaucer's  Dream,  320. 

*  I  ne  may  n«  night  ne  morrow 
Sleepe,  and  this  melancholie 
And  drede  I  have  for  to  die ; 
Defaut  of  sleepe  and  heavinesse  ; 
Hath  slaine  my  spirit  of  quickenesse. 
That  1  have  lost  all  lustyhead. 
Such  fantasies  ben  in  mine  head 
So  I  not  what  is  best  to  do.— 'lb. 

^  I  hold  it  be  a  sickenesse 

That  1  have  sutFred  this  eight  yore. — lb. 


*^  On  bookes  for  to  rede  1  me  delite; 

And  to  hem  yeve  1  faith  and  full  credence: 
And  in  mine  herte  have  hem  in  reverence. 
So  hertely ;  that  there  is  ganc  none 
That  fro  my  bookes  maketh  no  to  gone. 
Prol.  p.  299. 

** That  thou  wilt  make 

A  night  full  oft  thine  head  to  ake, 
In  thy  study  so  thou  writest. 

House  of  Fame,  p.  350. 

^  For  whan  thy  labour  all  done  is. 
And  hast  made  all  thy  reckenings ; 
Instead  of  rest  and  new  things, 
Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone^ 
And  also  dombe  as  a  stone, 
Thou  sitiest  at  another  booke. 
Till  fully  dased  is  thy  looke  : 
And  livest  thus  as  an  hermite, 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite. 

lb.  p.  350. 

**  Wherefore  to  stady,  and  rede  alway 
I  purpose  to  do,  day  by  day. 

lb.  p.  sSi. 
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and  pursued  it^;  he  builds  this  story  upon  it.    Misquotations    CHAP, 
from  Seneca,  and  Juvenal  ^,  and  his  translation  of  Boethius  ^, 

.  LIFE  AKD 

announce  his  attention  to  the  Classics.  Of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  he  poems  op 
speaks  repeatedly  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  as  if  their  works  ■ 
had  been  his  favourites  ^. 

On  the  usual  detail  of  Chaucer^s  life,  beyond  these  authentic 
circumstances ;  and  on  the  reasonings,  often  more  ingenious  than 
satislactory,  with  which  the  additional  surmises  are  supported.;  the 
former  works  of  his  able  biographers  and  critics  may  be  profitably 
consulted  ^^.  They  place  his  death  in  1400.  Though  I  am  not 
inclined  to  extend,  with  Leland,  his  life  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.^, 
who  acceded  in  1413,  yet  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  few  years  later.  But  if  his  death  be  placed  in  1400,  still 
the  year  taken  for  his  birth  will  allow  him  to  have  been  siity 
years  of  age  when  he  died ;  a  term  old  enough  for  all  the  intima- 
tions  that  relate  to  his  age. 

The  chronology  of  Chaucer's  works  is  as  hypothetical  as  that  of 
his  life.  That  he  wrote  the  Court  of  Love  at  eighteen,  has  been 
inferred  from  one  of  its  lines,  which  yet  seems  to  imply  the  con- 
trary ^^.  It  would  appear  more  natural  that  his  first  work  should 
be  his  translation,  *  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose;'  a  translation 

remarkable 


♦»  Canterb.  Tales,  p.  138.      *•  lb.  p.  53. 

^  Chalmers'  ed. 

**  He  calls  Dante  "  The  wise  poet  of 
Florence,"  Cant.  Tales,  p.  52,  and  often  men* 
tions  him,  as  pp.  55. 127.  —  Of  Petrarch, 
he  says, 

-  . The  laureat  Poete 

-  -  -  -  whoij  rhetorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie.— p*6i. 

•  The  principal  of  these  are  Leland's 
hasty  sketch,  Script.  Brit.  p.  419;  Thomas 
Spegbt's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works  in  1597 ; 
Francis  Thynne's  Animadversions,  1599, 
lately  printed  by  Mr.  Todd;  Tyrwhitt's  Life, 
prefixed  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  Mr.  Alex. 


Chalmers'  neat  summary  of  his  biography,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Poets ;  and  Mr.  God- 
win's larger  work. 

*•  Lei.  Script.  Brit  p.  424.  Yet  that 
Chaucer  was  dead  in  1410,  when  John  the 
Chaplain  wrote,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
expressions  noticed  before. 

"  He  says,  Love  commanded  him  to  see 
the  court  of  Love,  "  Whan  }  was  young,  at 
eighteen  yeare  of  age."  p.  367.  This  is  not 
that  he  wrote  the  poem  at  18.  The  imper- 
fect tenso  XDos  rather  indicates,  that  though 
he  makes  that  age  the  lime  of  the  action  of 
his  poem,  he  had  passed  beyond  it  when  he 
wrote  it.  • 

3t2 
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remarkable  .for  rendering  his  author  commonly  line  by  lin6,  and 
yet  with  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  an  original  poem  **. 
:  Qe .  refers,  himself,  •  to  his  Dream,  as  having  been  made  in  his 
youth  ^^  This  purports  to  be  on  Blanche,  the  dutchess  of 
Lancaster^.;  and  as  she  died  in  1369,  this  fiict  settles  both  the 
chronology  of  the  poem,  and  also  of  the  time  of  Chaucer's  youth  ^. 
Hiffc :  Troilus  and  Creseide  has  been  referred  to  his  youth  by 
Lydgate  ^.  His  Legend  of  Good  Women  he  wrote  for  the  queen  ^^ ; 
and  in  this  he  mentions,  besides  the  poems  already  noticed,  his 
House  of  Fame,  the  Parliament  of  Fowles,  and  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  his  poem  on  the  Magdalen,  with  some  ballads  and 
hymns*®.  In  his  House  of  Fame,  he  says  that  he  was. old *^    His 

Canterbury 


•  Of  this  poem,  the  first  5370  French  lines 
are  translated  in  about  5700  of  Chaucer's. 
This  is  the  part  written  hy  the  author  who 
planned  and  begun  the  work.  Chaucer  then 
misses  about  6000  lines  of  his  original ;  and 
renders  from  verse  11253  ^^  iS^^S  ^f  ^^^ 
French  second  part,  or  1852  lines^  in  about 
1900  English,  mostly  exact,  but  sometimes 
paraphrased. 

"  In  his  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  he  says 
of  himself,  *  In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceyx 
and  Alcyon/  p.  36,  which  is  the  first  part 
of  his  Dream. 
••  He  says. 

And  fkire  white  she  hite, 
That  was  my  ladies  name  right, 
She  was  thereto  faire  and  bright* 
She  had  not  her  name  wrong. — p.  326. 
He  mentions   her  in  his  Prologue    to  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women — 
And  eke  the  death  of  Blauuche  the  duchesse* 

p.  30*- 
^  He  could  not  therefore  have  been  born 
in  1328,  as  that  would  make  him  41  when 
he  composed  this  poem.  Taking  the  date  of 
his  birth  as  1340,  he  would  have  been  29 
when  this  .lady  died,  which  is  full  late  enough 
for  his  youth.    In  this  poem  he  mentions  the 


Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  p.  323.  I  would  infer 
that  he  had  then  translated,  or  was  trans- 
lating it. 

'^  Chaucer  himself,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  mentions  his 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  and  C reside  three 
times ;  but  twice  out  of  these  he  puts  the 
Romaunt  first : 

Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunt  of  the 
AndofCreside  -  -  -  -  [Rose 

Qr  in  the  Ros6,  or  else  in  Creseide. 

"  And  '^  Whan  this  boke  is  made,  yeve  it 
the  quene.** — p.  302. 

"  Legend,  p.  302* 

**  His  *  reckenings,'  mentioned  in  Note  43, 
have  been  thought  by  Mr.  Tyrrhwit  to 
warrant  the  placing  this  poem  before  he  left 
the  Customs,'  or  before  1386.  But  it  will 
full  as  well  suit  his  situation  as  comptroller 
of  the  king's  works  from  1389,*  in  which  his 
patent  orders  him  to  provide  al)  the  materials, 
to  pay  for  them,  and  to  reckom  the  money 
for  them  '^  ad  computandtun  de  denariis." 
See  before.  Note  17. — In. 13^  he  was,  on  our 
supposition,  about  50.  In  any  year  between 
that  and  1399,  he  may  have  written  hit 
House  of  Fame. 
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Canterbury  Tales  were  his  last  compositions.    Some  specimens  of    CHAP, 
his  style  and  works  may  be  now  subjoined.  ^^^^  ^^V 

In  "  Troilus  and  Creseide'^  we  have  one  of  his  longest  poems,  k>bm9  of 

CHAUCER 

and  that  which  was  most  admired  by  Beaumont  and  Sidney.  ^  As  ^ .r^ — ' 

a  whole,  it  is  very  tedious ;  bat  it  displays  that  fluency  of  style  and 
abundance  of  ideals,  which  lift  Chaucer  so  much  above  his  contem- 
poraries. Some  parts  may  be  cited,  to  shew  his  power  of  dramatic 
and  natural  dialogue.  Creside  was  a  widow,  when'  her  uncle 
Pandams  visited  her,  to  disclose  the  love  of  Troilus,  and  to  per- 
suade her  to  favour  it  :— 

When  he  was  come  unto  his  neeces  place 

"  Where  is  my  lady  ?"  to  her  folk  quod  he. 
jAnd  they  him  told^  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace^ 

And  found  two  other  ladies  sit,  and  shee 

Within  a  paved  parlour,  and  they  three 
Herden  a  maiden  hem  reden  the  geste 
Of  the  seige  of  Thebes,  while  hem  leste. 

Quod  Pandarus,  "  Madame,  God  you  see, 
With  your  booke,  and  all  the  companie.'^ 

*  Eigh  !  Uncle  mine !  welcome  i  wis,'  quod  she. 

And  up  she  rose,  and  by  the  bond  in  hie 

She  tooke  him  fast,  and  said, '  This  night  shrie^ 
To  good  mote  it  turn,  of  you  I  met/ 
And  with  that  word^  she  down  on  bench  him  set. 

'*  Yea,  nece,  ye  shuU  faten  well  the  bet, 

If  God  woll,  all  this  yeare/'  quod  Pandarus, 
"  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  you  let 

To  hearken  of  your  booke,  ye  praisen  thus. 

For  Godes  love  what  saith  it,  tell  it  us. 
Is  it  of  love,  or  some  good  ye  me  lere/' 

*  Uncle!'  quod  she,  *  your  maistresse  is  uat  here.* 

With  that  they  gonnen  laugh,  and  tho  she  seide, 
'  This  romaun^e  is  of  Thebes,  that  we  rede.' 

Quod 
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PA  R  T  Quod  Pandarus,  "  All  this  know  I  my  selve, 

^'  And  all  th'  assiege  of  Thebes,  and  the  care  — 

HISTORY  OF  But  J^^  J^^  ^^Ig     j^^J  ^^^  ^,g  Jj^^  f^^ 

ENGLIAH  "^ 

POETRY.  -t^o  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare. 

*        V        *  Do  way  your  book,  rise  up  and  let  us  daunce, 

And  let  us  done  to  May  some  observaunce." 

'  £igb,  God  forbid/  quod  she,  *  be  ye  mad  ?' 

Is  that  a  widdowes  life  ? 
By  God !  ye  maken  me  right  sore  adrad. 

Ye  ben  so  wild,  it  seemeth  as  ye  rave. 

It  sat  me  well  bet  aye  in  a  cave 
To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  saintes  lives. 
Let  maidens  gou  to  daunce,  and  yonge  wives/ 

"  As  ever  thrive  I,'*  quod  this  Pandarus, 

Yet  could  I  tell  a  thing  to  done  you  play  ;** 
*  Now,  Uncle  deare!'  quod  she,  ^  lell  it  us' — 

He  defers  a  while  to  gratify  her  curiosity — 

Then  gan  she  wondren  more  than  before, 
A  thousand  fold,  and  downe  her  eyen  cast. 

For  never  sith  the  time  that  she  was  bore. 
To  knowen  thing  desired  she  so  fast. 
And  with  a  sike,  she  said  hem  at  the  last, 

'  Now,  Uncle  mine  !  I  nill  you  not  displease. 

Nor  asken  more  that  may  do  you  disease.' 

Pandarus,  apprehensive  lest  she  should  dislike  his  friend  Troilus, 
hesitates  to  mention  his  subject: 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  right  inwardly 

Beholden  her,  and  looken  in  her  face. 

And  said,  "  On  such  a  mirrouir,  much  good  grace." 

And  looked  on  her  in  busie  wise. 
And  she  was  'ware  that  he  beheld  her  so. 

'  Ah,  Lord ! '  quod  she,  '  so  fast  ye  me  avise. 
Saw  ye  me  never  ere  now ;  what  say  ye  no.' 
"  Yes,  yes,"  quod  he,  *'  and  bet  woU  ere  I  go, 

But  by  my  trouth  I  thought  nowe,  if  ye 

Be  fortunate.    For  now  men  shall  it  see  **°."  From 

•*  Troilus  and  Creseid,  pp,  237 — 239. 
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From  this  little  natural  picture  of  the  easy  sportive  feelings,     CHAP; 
we  may  pass  to  the    poet's   portrait   of  his    hero  in   his  violent  ^^^^  ^^ 
emotions.    Troilus  learns  that  his  Creseide  is  to  bie  sent  out  of  ^ov,m»o^ 
Troy  to  the  Grecian  camp.    His  love  takes  the  alarm,  and  fills  him  - 

with  grief: — 

He  rest  hem  up,  and  every  dore  he  shette 

And  window  eke,  and  tho  this  sorrowful  man 
Upon  his  beddes  side  doune  hem  sette, 

Full  like  a  dead  image  pale  and  wan : 

And  in  his  breast  tlie  heaped  wo  began 
Outbrust ;  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wise 
In  his  woodnessej,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

Right  as  the  wllde  bull  beginneth  spring 

Now  here,  now  there  i-darted  to  the  herte ; 
And  of  his  death,  roreth  in  complaining. 

Right  so  gan  he  about  the  chamber  stert, 

Smiting  his  breast,  aye,  with  his  fistes  smert. 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  body  to  the  ground 
Full  oft  he  swapt,  himselven  to  confound. 

His  eyen  two,  for  pitie  of  his  herte, 

Outstremeden,  as  swift  as  welles  twey. 
The  highe  sobes  of  his  sorrowes  smert 

His  speech  him  reft.    Unnethes  might  he  sey 

*  O  death !  alass !  why  nilt  thou  do  me  dey  ? 
Accursed  be  that  day,  which  that  nature 
Shope  me  to  ben  a  lives  creature.' 

But  after  whan  the  fury,  and  all  the  jage 

Which  that  his  heart  twist,  and  fast  threst. 
By  length  of  time  somewhat  gan  assuage  ; 

Upon  his  bed,  he  laid  hem  doun  to  rest. 

But  tho  begon  his  teares  more  out  to  brest. 
That  wonder  is,  the  body  may  suffice 
To  halfe  this  wo,  which  that  I  you  devise. 

Than 
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p  j^  ^f  Than  said  be  thug.  *  Fonune!  alass  the  wbile ! 

V.  What  have  I  doue  f  What  have  I  thee  agilt? 

HISTORY  OF  How  mightest  thou  for  routhe  me  beguile  ? 

poetry"        '  '^  *^^^  "^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^  *^^*  ^  *"®  ^  *P'*^^ 

- f  Shall  thus  Creseide  away,  for  that  thou  wiltf 

Alass!  how  mightest  thou  in  thine  herte  find. 

To  ben  to  me,  thus  cruell  and  unkind! 

Have  I  thee  nat  honoured  all  my  live, 

As  well  thou  wot  est,  above  the  gods  all? 
'  .  Why  wilt  thou  me  fro  joy  thus  deprive  ? 

O  Troilus  ! — what  may  men  now  thee  call. 

But  wretch  of  wretches !  out  of  honor  fall 
Into  misery! — in  which  I  woU  bewaile 
Creseide,  alass!  till  that  the  breath  me  faile  ^\' 

With  great  strength  of  feehng  he  thus  describes  the  meeting  of 
the  two  lovers,  after  the  order  given  for  their  separation,  that  sh^ 
might  be  taken  to  her  father,  who  was  among  the  Grecians: 
Sooth  is,  that  whan  they  gonne  first  to  mete. 

So  gan  the  paine  hir  hertes  for  to  twist, 
That  neither  of  hem  other  mighte  grete; 
But  hem  in  armes  tooke,  and  after  kist. 
The  lesse  wofuU  of  hem  bothe  nist 
Where  that  he  was;  ne  might  o  word  outbring 
As  I  said  erst,  tor  wo  and  for  sobbing. 

But  whan  hit  wofuU,  wery  ghostes  twaine 
Returned  ben,  there  as  hem  ought  to  dwell. 

And  that  somewhat  to  weken  'gan  the  paine 
By  length  of  plaint ;  and  ebben  gan  the  well 
Of  his  teares,  and  the  herte  unswell ; 

With  broken  voice — al  horse  for  shright,  Creseid 

To  Troilus,  these  ilke  wordes  seid. 

"  O  Jove!  I  die — aad  mercy  thee  beseech. 
Helpe  Troilus!" — ^and  therewithal  her  face 

Upon  his  brest  she  laid,  and  lost  her  spech ; 
Her  wofull  spirite,  from  his  proper  place 
Right  with  the  word  away,  in  point  to  pace. 

And  thus  she  lith;  with  hewes  pale  and  grene ; 

That  whilom  fresh  and  fairest  was  to  sene.  This 

^  Troilus  and  Creseid,  Book  4.  p.  267. 
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This  Troilus^  that  on  her  gan  behold ; 

Cleping  her  same;  and  as  she  lay  for  deed 
Withouten  answere;  and  felther  Ihnmes  cold; 

Her  eien  fhrowen  upward  to  her  heed; 

This  sorowful  man,  can  now  non  other  rede 
But,  oft  time,  her  colde  mouth  he  kist, 
,  Where  him  was  wo,.  God  and  himself  it  wist  ^. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  great  author  entering,  as  it  were,  into  a 
competition  with  himself,  by  attempting  new  descriptions  of  similar 
emotions.  Nothing  perhaps  more  displays  the  fertility  and  large- 
ness of  genius,  than  to  depict  resembhng  scenes  willi  novehy, 
and  yet  with  undiminished  effect.  Thus  Chaucer  paints  Troilus 
again  on  his  return  from  attending  Creseide  on  her  way  to  the 
Gnseifta  camp : — 

With  felon  loke,  and  face  dispitous, 

Tho  sodainly  doune  from  his  hors  he  stert 

And  through  his  paleis,  with  swolne  herte. 
To  chamber  be  went.    Of  nothing  toke  he  hede ; 
Ne  none  to  him  dare  speke  cKworde  for  drede. 

And  there  his  sorowes  that  he  spared  had, 

He  yave  an  issue  large,  and  death  he  cride : 
And  in  his  throwes,  frenetike  and  mad. 

He  curseth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide ; 

He  curseth  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Cipride; 
His  birth;  himselfe;  his  fate;  and  eke  nature; 
And,  save  his  ladie,  every  creatmre. 

To  bed  he  gotU ;  and  weileth  there  and  tumeth 
•  In  furie ;  as  doth  he,  Ixion,  in  Hell ; 

And  in  this  wise  he,  nigh  till  day  sojoumeth: 
But  tho  began  his  herte  alite  unswell 
Thro  teares;  which'that  gonnen  up  to  wel; 
And,  pitiously,  he  cried  upon  Creseide, 
And  to  himself  right  thus  he  spake  and  seide. 

^' Where 
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^  Trpilus  and  Creseid,  Book  4.  p.  374. 
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"  Where  is  mine  owne  lady,  lefe  and  dere  ? 

Where  is  her  white  neckf  where  is  it?  where ? 
Where  been  her  armes,  and*  her  iyen  clere. 

That  yesterday,  this  time,  with  me  were? 

Now  may  I  wepe  alone  many  a  teare, 
And  graspe  about!  may: — But,  in  this  place. 
Save  a  pilew,  I  find  naught  to  embrace. 

''  How  shal  I  doen?  Whan  shal  she  come  againe  i 

I  not ;  alass  !  why  let  I  her  go  ? 
Ah!  would  God  I  had  as  tho  be  slain! 

O  herte  mine!  Creseide!  O  swete  fo! 

O  lady  mine!  that  I  love  mo  and  mo. 
To  whom  for  ever  more  mine  herte  I  vowe ; 
See  how  I  die ; — Ye  nill  me  not  rescowe. 

*^  Who  seeth  you  now,  my  right  lodesterre  ? 

Who  sitteth  right  now  in  your  presence  ? . 
Who  can  comforten  now  your  hertes  werre  ? 

Now  I  am  gon,  whom  yeve  ye  audience  ? 

Who  speaketh  for  me  right  now  in  my  absence  ?" 
Alass!  no  wight — ^and  that  is  all  my  care  ; 
For  well  wote  1,  as  evifl  as  I,  ye  fare/' 

And  whan  he  fill  in  any  slombrioges. 
Anon  begin  he  shoulde  for  to  grone ; 

And  dremen  of  the  dreadfullest  thinges 
That  might  been :  as  mete  he  were  alone 
In  place  horrible,  making  aie  his  mone ; 

Or  meten  that  he  was  emonges  all 

His  enemies,  and  in  hir  hondes  fall. 

And  therewithal  his  bodie  abovld  starts 
And  with  the  start,  all  sodainly  awake; 

And  soche  a  tremour  fele  about  his  herte^ 
That  of  the  feare  his  bodie  sbould  quake. 
And  therewithall  he  should  a  noise  make. 

And  seme  as  though  he  should  fall  dep^ 

From  high  dofe ;  and  than  he  would  wepe  ^'. 


It 


Troilus  and  Creseid,  Book  5.  pp.  28o>a8i. 
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It  is  a  pretty  thought  in  Chaucer  to  make  Troilus,  in  his  calmer     chap. 
moments,  revisit  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  from  her: 

And  after  this  he  to  the  gates  went,  poems  of 

There  as  Creseide  outrode,  a  full  good  paas ;  chaucbr*  ^ 

And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  many  a  went, 
And  to  himselfe  ful  oft  he  said,  '^  Alass ! 
"  Fro  hence  rode  my  blisse,  and  my  solas ; 
Ah,  would  blisful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
I  might  here  sene  ayen  come  to  Troie. 

"  And  to  the  yonder  hil  I  gan  her  guide ; 

Alas!  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  leve; 
And  yonde  I  saw  her  to  her  father  ride. 

For  sorow  of  which  mine  herte  shal  to  cleve. 

And  hither  home  I  come  when  it  was  eve: 
And  here  I  dwell,  outcast  from  all  joie, 
And  shal,  til  I  may  sene  her  eft  in  Troie  *V* 

It  is  a  true  touch  of  nature  to  make  him  suppose  that  other 
people  were  occupied  with  observing  and  pitying  him: 

Another  time  imagined  he  would> 

That  every  wight  that  went  by  the  wey. 
Had  of  him  routh,  and  that  they  saien  should, 

'  I  am  right  sory ;  Troilus  wol  dey.' 

And  thus  he  drove  a  day  yet  forth,  or  twey, 
'  t    ,  As  ye  have  herde.    Such  life  gaia  be  lede. 

As  he  that  stode  betwixen  hope  and  drede  *'. 

Another  action  into  which  the  poet  puts  him,  is  as  natural — 

And  every  night,  as  he  was  wont  to  done. 

He  stode  the  bright  moone  to  behold  ; 

And  al  his  sorowe  he  to  the  moone  told, 
And  said,  ^'  I  wis,  whan  thou  art  homed  new 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trew." 

That  the  recollection  of  the  chahgeableness  of  the  moon  should 
suggest  to  him  the  wish  that  all  the  world  might  not  resemble  it,  is 

a  fine 

••  Troilus  and  Crejseid,  Book  5.  pp.  283,  284.  •»  lb,  p,  284. 
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p  AUT     a  fini»  stroke  of  nature,  which  has  greater  beauty  when  we  observe 
the  seduel  of  the  story;    Is  the  sentiment,  that  Troilus  found  his 

HISTORY  Ol*       ^  ^  ^  -^  ^  ^  . 

ENGLISH       time  so  tedious  that  he  &ncied  its  proper  course  to  be  retarded, 
unnatural? 

The  day  is  more^  and  lenger  every  night 
Than  they  ben  wont  to  be^  him  thought  tho. 

And  that  the  Sunne  went  his  cbnrse  imright. 
By  ]«iger  way  than  it  wa»  wont  to  go.        '^ 

The  next  picture  we  may  easily  conceive  of  such  an  affec- 
tionate lover : 

Upon  the  walles  fast  eke  would  he  walke. 

And  on  the  Greekes  host  he  would  see ; 
And  to  himaelfe  right  thus  he  would  talke ; 

^'  Lo !  yonder  is  mine  owne  lady  free ; 

Or  else,  yonder— there  the  tentes  bee : 
And  thence  commeth  this  aire  that  is  so  soote. 
That  in  my  sonle,  I  fele,  it  doth  me  booie  ^/^^ 

This  we  may  allow  to  love ;  though  the  following  thought,  that 
the  increasing  wind  was  his  lady^s  deiep  sighs,  we  must  consign  to 
the  limbo  of  Italian  conceits.  But  Chaucer  rarely  offends  from 
this  cause. 

One  view  more  may  be  given  of  the  adored  lady,  before  she  is 
exhibited  in  a  different  scene.  If  Troilus  w^  distressed  for  her, 
she  was  equally  interested  for  him,  and  for  the  city,  her  birth- 
place, in  which  he  was  living  :•*— 

Full  pale  iwoxen  was  her  bright  face ; 

Her  limmeB  leane,  as  ahe  that  ail  the  day 
Stode^  whan  she  durst,  and  joked  on  the  place 

Where  she  was  borne,  and  dwelt  had  aye. 

And  all  the  night  weeping,  "  Alass,*'  she  lay ; 
And  thus  dispeired  out  of  all  cure 
She  lad  her  life,  this  wofuU  creature. 

Fall 


*  Troilus  and  Creseid,  Book  5.  p.  •284. 
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•  •  vr    FHU.oft  aday  qhe  angbed  eke  for  dUtresse  .^    .:  CHAP. 

^-  And  in  herself  she  went  aye  purtraying  ^^* 

»'  Of  Troilus  the  great  worthinesse ;  *•»'*  ^^^ 

'  ^    "'    ■  And  all  his  goodly  wordes  recording,  Chaucer. 

Sens  first  that  day  her  love  hegan  to  spring.  * ^       ** 

And  thus  she  set  her  woful  herte  afire. 
Through  remembrance  of  that  she  gan  desire. 

Full  rewfoUy  she  looked  upon  Troy  ; 

Beheld  the  tpures  hig^,  and  eke  tbe  ballis* 
'*  Alass!"  quod  she,  "  the  plesaunce  and  the  joy, 

The  which  that  now  all  turned  into  gall  is, 

Have  I  had  ofte  within  yonder  walles. 
O  Troihis!  what  doest  thou  now?''  she  seide ; 
"  Lord!  whether  thou  yet  thinke  upon  Creseide *'.'* 

When  Shakespear's  tragedy-queen  expressed  strongly  her  love 

for  her  husband,  it  was  remarked,  "  The  lady  doth  protest  too 

much,   methinks  f    and  the  satirical  prince   replied,  "  Ay,  but 

she'll  keep  her  word/' — Shall  we  not  be  displeased  with  our  poet, 

to  find  that  Creseide  violated  her's  ?  After  such  impressive  pictures 

of  mutual  love  and  mutual  grief  at  a. forced  separation,  can  we 

pardon  him  for  introducing  anotlier  suitor,   to   seduce  her   into 

an  unnecessary  inconstancy?  So  however  it  was — or  so  he  has 

fancied,  that  in  the  Grecian  camp  there  was  a  Diomed — 

Prest  and  courageous. 

With  starne  voice  and  mighty  limmes  square. 

Hardy,  testife,  strong,  and  chivalrous. 

And  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  "  to  winnen  such  a  floure/'    He 

sat  down  by  her,  took  spices  and  wine  with  her ;  spoke  "  of  this 

and  that,  as  friendesdonej*^  and  then  asked  her  for  her  opinions 

about  the  battles  with  Troy.    At  last,  he  ventured  to  request  her 

to  dismiss  both  Troy  and  Trojans  from  her  heart ;  to  make  good 

cheer— 

'^  And  clepe  ayen  the  heautie  of  your  face 

That  ye  with  sake  teares  so  deface."  JJ^ 


\  Troilus  and  Creseid,  Book  5.  p.  284. 
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PART     He  proceeds  to  assure  her,  that  she  would  find  in  Greeks  a  more 
perfect  love,  and  persons  more  kind  and  more  bent  to  serve  her  : 

niSTOKT  OF      ^  ^  ^  ,  . 

ENGLISH       and  having  now  reached  the  climax  of  his  eloquence  and  audacity, 

^       ^  he  adds  without  disguise — 

''  And  if  ye  vouchsafe,  my  lady  bright  * 
I  woU  ben  he,  to  serven  you  myselve ; 
Yea — lever  than  be  lord  of  Greces  twelve.'* 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  waxen  reed ; 

And  in  his  speech  a  little  while  he  quoke  ; 
And  cast  aside  a  little  with  his  heed  ; 

And  stint  awhile,  and  afterward  he  woke ; 

And  soberly  on  her  he  threw  his  loke, ' 
And  said,  "  I  am,  albeit  to  you  no  joy. 
As  gentiil  a  man  as  any  wight  in  Troy." 

It  is  due  to  the  lady's  reputation,  to  say,  that  she  did  not  listen 
to  him  at  first ;  and  as  he  thought  that  he  had  spoken  "  ynough 
for  one  day  at  the  most,'"  he  did  not  press  her  to  hear  more.    But 
on  the  morrow,  "  all  freshly  new  againe  he   renewed  his  tale.*' 
Still  she  thought  of  Troilus.    "  Her  glove  he  toke,  of  which  he  was 
fiill  faine.''    But  Troilus  still  conquered.    At  last,  what  fortress  is 
impregnable  to  an  obstinate  siege  ?  Her  constancy,  her  fidelity, 
gave  way — "  This  sillie  woman  falsed  Troilus'' — and  the  rest  of 
the  poem  is  occupied  with  describing  his  misery  and  her  repent- 
ance.   That   a   lady   should  desert,  hot   an   unfortunate  but   an 
unworthy  lover,  both  her  virtue  and  her  good  sense  would  demand 
and  justify ;  but  we  may  perhaps  blame  the  poet  as  deviating  a 
little  out  of  nature,  in  making  Troilus  continuing  to   be  noble, 
amiable,  and  affectionate,  and  yet  to  have  been  abandoned  by  his 
Creseide,  merely  because  a  new  admirer  urges  her  to  be  faithless. 
Whatever  some   weak   women    may   have    done,  constancy   has 
always  been  one  of  the  principal  virtues   of  their  sex,  and  the 
want  of  it  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  ours.    Chaucer  had 

certainly 
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certainly  a  right  to  take  the  rare  deformity  for  the  subject  of  his  chap. 
poem.  But  to  attach  it  to  an  amiable  and  natural  character^ 
uncaused,  and  contrary  to  her  represented  qualities,  was  converting  poems  of 
the  exception  into  a  general  example  of  the  sex.  To  mark  Creseide  ?"^^^"^'  . 
as  the  anomaly  and  not  the  specimen,  corresponding  imperfections 
should  have  pervaded  her  character.  But  these  are  not  exhibited. 
Hence,  as  he  has  drawn  her,  the  character  is  incongruous,  and  its 
effects  injurious  to  the  high  honour  of  that  Sex — by  whom  the 
civilization  of  the  world  has  in  every  age  been  most  advanced ; 
whose  virtues  increase  and  soften  ours;  whose  manners  and 
opinions  first  influence  those  of  the  risujg  generation;  among 
whom  benevolence  has  never  wanted  an  advocate,  the  domestic 
charities  affectionate  examples,  or  religion  and  morals  sincere 
and  unaffected  votaries  ^^.  It  appears  that  the  fair  sex  in  his  own 
time  complained  of  his  undeserved  satire,  and  that  be  wrote  his 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  as  an  atonement. 

There  are  some  plea^ng  efiiisions  in  bis*  Assembly  of  Fowles/ 
The  object  of  this  poem  is  to  exalt  the  nature  of  Lov^e,  and  ta 
unite  it  with  honour  arid  constancy.  Hence  he  conducts  it  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  the  superior  and 
common  classes  of  mankind  upon  this  feeling.  The  passage  on 
Dreams  is  begun  well : 

Tlie  wcarie  hunter  sleeping  in  his  bedde^ 

The  wood  ay  en  his  mind  goeth  anoae; 
The  judge  dremeth  how  his  plees  be  8ped<le ; 

The  carter  dremeth  how  his  cartes  gone ; 

The  rich  of  gold,  the  knight  fight  with  his  fone ; 
The  sicke  met^e  he  drinketh  of  the  tonne^ 
The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne  *'. 

His 


^  I  Ehould  be  ungrateful  for  the  happiness     I  could  form  a  different  judgment  on  this  inte- 
of  twenty  years,  and  blind  to  the  main  source     resting  subject, 
of  the  future  improvement  of  mankind,  if        *  Assemb.  of  Fowles,  p.  330. 
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PART         His  account  of  the  Trees  is  a  poetical  conception^  but  not  well 
finiahed ;  Milton  and  Pope  have  imitated  it  more  successfully  :-^ 
ENGLISH  '^^  bilder  oke ;  and  eke  the  hardy  asshe ; 

poiTET.  The  piller  elme^  the  coffre  unto  carame ; 

'  The  boxe  pipe  tree ;  holme  to  wheps  lasshe ; 

The  sailing  firre ;  the  cipres  death  to  plaine ; 
The  shooter  ewe ;  the  aspe  for  shaftes  plaine ; 
The  olive  of  peace ;  and  eke  the  dronken  vine; 
The  victor  palme ;  the  laurer  to  divine  ^^  . 
He  shews  an  eye  to  mark  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature ;  and 
a  heart  to  feel  the  beautiful  in  its  true  delight: — 
A  gardein  saw  I  full  of  blossomed  bowis 

Upon  a  river,  in  a  grene  mede. 
There  as  sweetnesse  evermore  inough  is 
With  floures  white^  blewe,  yelowe  and  red. 
And  cold  welle  streames,  nothing  dede^ 
That  swommen  full  of  small  fishes  light, 
With  finnes  rede  and  scales  silver  bright '^'^ 
A  more  perfect  metre  in  the  verse,  and  a  more  careful  selection 
of  phrase,  would  have  made  this  a  fine  passage.    The  next  verse 

is  still  better : — 

On  every  bough  the  birdes  heard  I  sing 

With  voice  of  amgdl  in  hir  armonie* 
That  busied  hem  hir  birdes  forth  to  bring 

The  little  pretty  conies  to  her  play  gan  hie. 

And  further  all  about  i  gan  espie. 
The  dredfiil  roe,  the  buck,  die  hart  ^^d  hiQdj 
Squirrels  and  l^eastes  small  of  gentle  kind. 

Therewith  a  wind  unneth  it  might  be  leise 
Made  in  the  leaves  grene  a  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  foules  song  on  loft  ^*. 

His  display  of  the  different  species  of  Birds  is  done  with  some 
original  poetry,  though  it  would  have  been  improved  if  it  bad 
been  shorter,  and  more  select : — 

There  was  the  tyrant  with  his  feathen  don 

And  grene,  I  mean  the  goshawke  that  doth  pine 

To  birdes  for  his  outrageous  ravine.  The 

^  Assemb*  of  Fowles,  p.  331.  *!  lb.  f  lb. 
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i::  The  gentfelhucon  chat  with  hi^fets^'^cliitra^^ 

The  king's  hand-^the  hardy.  spMiawUe  ebQ.  n 
The  quales  foe ;  the  merlion  that  peineth  . 
Himself  full  oft  the  larke  for  to  seke : 
"^  There  was  the  dove,  with  her  i yen  mek$ }    . 

The  jelous  swanj  ayenst  his  detb  that  singeth ; 
The  oul  ekej  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth.  ^ 

The  crane,  the  giant,  with  his  tromps  soane; 

The  thief,  the  ohongh;  aftid  the  chattrihg  pie : 
The  scorning  jaie.   The  eles  foe  the  hsroone. 

The  false  lapwing,  fiill  of  trecherie. 

The  stare  that  the  counsaUe  can  bewrie; 
The  tame  ruddocke  and  the  poward  kite; 
The  cocke,  that  horiloge  is  of  thropes  lite* 

The  sparrow,  Venus'  son,  and  the  nightingale 

That  deapeth  forth  the  firesh  leaves  new ; 
The  swalow,  mnrderer  of  the  bees  smale. 

That  maken  hooie  of  flonres  fresh  of  hew  ; 

The  wedded  turtell  with  his  herte  true  ; 
TTbe pecoi^ke  with  his  angel  fethers  bright; 
The  fesaunt,  scorner  of  the  cocke  by  night  ^'. 

The  descriptive  traits  are  not  all  equally  successful,  but  ikej  are 
mostly  original.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  depicting  the  tame 
fiJcon  as  pressing  the  king's  hand,  that  holds  it,  gently  with  its 
claws. 

It  is  a  pretty  picluxa  mhicb  be  draws  of  the  female  ea^le,  for 
whose  preference  three  royal  birds  were  contending  v — 

-  -  . i  Nature  held  on  her  bond 

A  formell  egle,  of  shape  the  gentUI^st 
That  ever  she  among  bier  wdrkes  fond.  . 
The  diost  benigne  axA  eke  the  goodliest. 
In  her  was  ev^ry  virtue  at  his  rest. 
So  far  forth,  ""that  Nature  hendfhad  Misse 
To  looke  on  her  imd ofie  ber  beeke  to  kis9e''\ 

•:»  ^  The 

*  Asseaib*  of  Fowlfls,  p.  33a.  .    ^  lb.  p.  33^ 
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PART  The  competition  of  three  eagles  for  the  favourite  lady,  making 
HISTORY  Of  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^  feathered  assembly  impatient  for  their  dismission, 
ENGLISH       the  goose  utters  her  advice  to  the  rivals,  that  if  she  will  not  "  love 

POETRY*  .__- 

^» , »  him,  let  him  love  another/'    The  duck  seconds  this    remark,  by 

adding — 

--.-  Full  well  and  fair 

There  be  mo  sterres  in  the  skie  than  a  pair. 
These  opinions  give  occasion  to  Chaucer  to  display  his   high- 
minded  sentiments  on  Love.    To  the  goose  he  makes  the  turtle 

reply-^ 

"  Nay,  God  forbede  a  lover  should  chatinge," 

The  turtle  said,  and  wex  for  shame  all  red ; 

"  Though  that  his  lady  evermore  be  straunge. 

Yet  lei  him  serve  her  alway  till  he  be  deed. 

Forsooth ;  I  praise  not  the  gooses  reed. 

For  tho  she  died,  I  would  none  other  make  ; 

I  will  be  hers,  till  that  the  death  me  take." 

He  answers  the  duck  by  the  high-born  eagle — 
"  Now,  fie,  churle,"  quod  the  gentle  tercelet. 

"  Out  of  the  dunghill  came  that  word  aright. 
Thou  canst  not  see  which  thing  is  well  beset. 
Thou  farest  by  love,  as  owles  do  by  light. 
The  day  bem  blindeth;  full  well  they  see  by  nigbu 
Thy  kind  is  of  so  low  wretchedness. 
That  what  love  is,  thou  canst  nor  se  nor  gess  ^'." 

In  his  "  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,''  there  is  more  memory, 
mythology,  and  rhetoric,  than  poetry  or  feeling ;  but  it  contains 
some  specimens  of  his  taste  for  the'  beauties  of  rural  nature  :— 
I  rose  anone  and  thought  I  would  gone 

Into  the  wodde  to  heare  the  birdes  sing ; 
Whan  that  the  misty  vapour  was  agone, 
And  cleare  and  faire  was  the  morning* 
The  dewe  also,  like  silver  in  shining 
Upon  the  leaves  as  any  banme  s\Vete '". 

He 

'^  Assemb.  of  Fowles,  p.  334,  ^  Compl.  Black  Knight,  p.  338. 
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He  meets  with  a  spring  of  water,  \vhicli  he  calls  a  well —  €H  aP. 

The  gravel,  gold;  the  water,  pure  as  glasse; 

The  bankes  round,  the  well  environyng ;  poems  of 

And  soft  as  velvet  the  yong  grasse  chaucer.   • 

That  thereupon  lustely  came  springyng. 

The  sute  of  trees  about  compassyng 
Hir  shadow  cast '!--» 

In  his  Dream  on  the  death  of  Blanche,  he  tells  us,  that  being 
sleepless,  he  took  a  romance  **  to  rede  and  drive  the  night  away/' 
It  was  the  story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcione.  The  book  brought  on  the 
sleep  he  wanted,  and  he  fancies  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
dream.  He  begins  with  describing  a  morning  hunts— 

My  windowes  weren  shut  echone ; 

And  through  the  glasse  the  sunne  shone 

Upon  my  bed  with  bright  bemies. 

With  man/  glad,  glidy  stfemes ; 

And  eke  the  welkin  was  ho  faire. 
/  Blew,  bright,  clere  was  the  aire 

And  full  attempred,  sooth  it  was 

For  neyther  too  cold  ne  bote  it  nas. 

Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 

And  as  I  lay  thus,  wonder  loud 
:  * !  Methought  I  heard  a  hunter  blow 

T'.  assay  his  great  home,  and  for  to  know. 

Whether  it  w^as  clere  or  horse  of  sowne  ; 

And  I  heard  going  both  up  and  downe^ 

Men,  horse,  hounds  and  other  thing 

And  all  men  speake  of  hunting, 
, .    .    How  they  would  alee  the  hart  with  strength. 

*I  was  right  glad,  and  up  anone 

Tooke  my  horse,  and  forth  I  went    " 

Out  of  my  chamber.     I  never  stent 

Till  I  came  to  the  field  without. 

There  overtooke  I  a  great  rout 

Of 


^  Compl.  Black  Knight,  p.  338. 
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PARjT  Of  huDterSy  and  eke  forresters, 

YV  A^^  many  relaies  and  limers. 

His^RT  OF  They  highed  bem  to  the  forrest  fast : 

EN  ws^     .,  And  I  with  hem 

POEXI^Y. 

'^     *\    '"^  Whan  we  come  to  the  forrest  sid^ 

Every  man  did  right  soone 
As  to  hunting  fell  to  done. 

The  Maister  hunter  anone  fote-hote 
With  his  home  blew  three  mote. 
At  the  uncoupling  of  his  houndis« 
Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is. 
I  hallowed  ;  and  recbased  fast ; 
Long  time ;  and  so  at  the  last 
This  hart  roused,  and  stale  away. 
Fro  all  the  hounds  a  previe  way* 
The  hounds  had  oTershot  him  all. 
And  were  upon  a  default  yfall* 
Therewith  the  hunter,  wonder  fast 
Blew  a  forloyn  at  the  last^\ 

The  object  of  his  Dream  is  to  introduce  a  knight  in  black,  whom 
he  found  in  the  forest  mourning  under  an  oak.  This  personage  is 
intended  to  be  John  of  Gaunt,  the  well-known  duke  of  Lancaster, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  lady,  Blanche.  The  grief  of  the  widowed 
knight  is  loquacious  and  learned,  but  has  so  little  connexion  with 
nature,  and  so  little  adapted  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  its  readers, 
that  we  might  let  it  sleep  undisturbed  in  the  natural  oblivion  of 
antiquity,  but  that  some  few  passages  display*  the  true  genius  of 
Chaucer,  and  claim  to  be  rescued  from  the  fete  of  the  rest. 
Chaucer  is  never  more  himself  than  in  describing  an  interesting 
female,  and  thus  he  pourtrays  the  lamented  Blanche ; 
I  sawe  her  daunce  so  comely, 

Carol,  and  sing  so  sweetly. 

Laugh,  and  play  so  womanly. 

And  looke  so  debonairly, 

So  goody   speke,  and  so  friendiy ;  That 

»•  Dreami  p*3^9. 
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That  certes  I  tro we  that  evermore  CHAP* 

Nas  sene  so  blisfiil  a  tresore.  ^^' 

For  every  heer  on  lier  Head,  ^^'^  ^^^ 

Sothe  to  say  it  was  not  red ;  chavcbe* 

Ne  neither  yelowe,  ne  browne  it  nas ;  *        >f 

Methought  most  like  gold  it  was. 

And  which  eyen  my  lady  had, 

Debonnaire>  good,  glad  and  sad — 

It  nas  oo  counterfeted  thing. 

It  was  her  own  pure  loking. 

That  the  Goddesse,  dame  Nature 

Had  made  hem  open  by  measure 

And  close ;  for  were  she  never  so  glad. 

Her  looking  was  not  folish  sprad. 

^e  wildely^  though  that  she  plaied. 

But  ever  me-thought  her  eyen  said 

By  God,  my  wrath  is  all  forgive. — 

But  many  one  with  her  loke  she  hurte; 
And  that  sate  her  full  litel  at  herte. 
For  she  knew  nothing  of  their  thought. 
But  whether  she  knew  or  knew  it  nought 
Algate  she  ne  rooght  of  them  a  stree,. 
To  get  her  love  no  nere  nas  he. 
That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde. 

So  greet  a  thing  for  to  devise 
I  have  not  wit  that  can  suffise 
To  comprehend  her  beaute. 
But  thus  much  I  dare  sain,  that  she 
Was  white,  rody,  fresh  and  lifely  hewed ; 
And  everif  day  her  beaute  newed. 
And  nigh  her  face  was  alderbest. 
For  certes,  Nature  had  such  lest 
To  make  that  faire,  that  truly  she 
Was  her  chief  patron  of  beaute. 

Fop  fte  it  never  so  derke 

Methinketh  I  see  her  ever  mo. 
And  yet,  moreover,  though  all  tho 

That 
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PART?  That  ever  lived,  were  now  alive, 

V.  Ne  would  have  found  they  to  descrive 

HisTOitY  »p'  In  all'her  face,  a  wicked  signe, 

POETRT.  "^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^>  simple,  and  benigne.— 

"   '  '"  '  I  say  not  that  she  ne  had  knowyng 

What  harme  was,  or  els  she 
Had  con'd  no  good,  so  thinketh  me — 

And  I  dare  saine  and  swere  it  wele 
That  Trouth  himself,  ov6r  al  and  al, 
Had  chose  her  manor  principal 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place  '^. 

The  knight  or  duke's  description  of  the  first  disclosure  of  his 
love  is  interesting  to  us,  as  well  for  its  poetical  merit  as  for  its 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  day  on  these  occasions — 
..  Upon  a  day 

I  bethought  me  what  wo. 

And  sorowe  that  I  suffred  tho 

For  her,  and  yet  she  wist  it  nought 

Ne  tell  her,  durst  I  not,  my  thought. 

Alas  !  thought  I,  I  can  no  rede ; 

And  but  I  tell  her  I  am  dede. 

And  if  I  tel  her,  to  say  right  soth, 

I  am  adradde,  she  woll  be  wroth. 

Alas !  what  shall  I  than  do  ? 

In  this  debat  I  was  so  wo, 

Methought  mine  herte  brast  a  twain ; 

So  at  the  last,  sothe  for  to  sainr, 

I  bethought  me  that  nature 

Ne  formed  never  in  creature. 

So  much  beauty  trewly 

And  boimty  without  mercy. 

In  hope  of  that  my  tale  I  tolde— 

I  no't  well  how  that  I  began— 

For  many  a  word  I  overskipt 

In  my  tale  for  pure  fere, 

Lest  my  wordes  misse  set  were —  Full 

,  ^  Dream,  pp.  326, 327. 
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Full  oft  I  wexte^  both  pale  and  red*  '  CHAJPi 

Bowing  to  her,  I  hung  the  head ;  I^"^ 

I  durst  not  ones  looke  her  on.  i^ite  Awn 

For  wit,  manner,  and  all,  was  gone.  chaucek. 

I  said,  "  Mercy" — ^and  no  more.  .  — 

It  nas  no  gaine.'  It  sate  me  sore. 

So  at  the  last  soth  to  saine 
Whan  that  myne  herte  was  com  againe. 
To  tell  her  shortly  all  my  speech. 
With  hole  herte,  I  gan  her  beseech, 
That  she  wolde  be  my  lady  swete. 
And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hete. 
Ever  to  be  stedfast  and  trewe ; 
And  love  her  alway  freshly  newe ; 
And  never  other  lady  have. 
And  all  her  worship  for  to  save» 
As  I  best  coude,  I  sware  her  this, 
^'  For  yours,  is  all  that  ever  there  is ; 
For  evermore  ;  mine  herte  swete ! 
And  never  to  false  you ;  but  I  mete 
I  nyl ;  as  wise  God  help  me  so.'' 

And  whan  I  had  my  tale  ydo 
God  wote,  she  accompted  not  a  stre 
Of  al  my  tale,  so  thought  me. — 
Trewly  her  answere— *it  was  this — 
I  cannot  now  well  counterfete 
Her  wordes.    But  this  was'tlie  grete 
Of  her  answere.    She  said,  *  Nay.' 
All,  utterly !  Alass,  that  day ! 
The  sorow  I  suffered  and  the  wo ! 
I  durst  no  more  say  thereto. 
For  pure  feere  :  but  stale  away. 
And  thus  I  lived  full  many  a  day 
Tliat  trewly  [  had  no  need, 
Ferther  than  my  beddes  heed. 
Never  a  day,  to  seeke  sorrow. 
I  found  it  ready  every  morrow. 
Foi  why  ?  I  loved  in  no  gere. 

So 
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p  A  RT  So  it  befell  another  yere. 

^*  I  thought  oDes  I  would  fonde 

HiiTORrT  Of  To  doe  her  know  and  understonde 

ro&TET.  ^y  ^^'    "^"^  ®^^  ''^^'^  understood 

^"      V        *  That  I  ne  wilned  thing  hut  good. 

And  worship  ;  and  to  keepe  her  name. 

Over  all  things^  and  drede  her  shame, 

And  was  so  busie  her  to  serve"®. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  when  his  lady  knew  all  this,  she  gave  him 
"  the  noble  gift  of  her  mercy/'  and  a  ring.  He  describes  himself  as 
then  becoming  ^^  the  gladdest  and  the  most  at  rest/'  of  all  men. 

In  his  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  we  read  the  effusions  of  a 
mind  deeply  captivated  by  the  charms  of  rural  nature,  and  art- 
lessly communicating  the  pleasures  he  experiences.  A  path  of 
little  breadth,  "  that  greatly  had  not  used  been,"  and  so  **  far 
grown  with  grass  and  weed,"  that  "  a  wight"  might  with  difficulty 
see  it^  leads  him  to  a  pleasant  arbour, 

That  benched  was,  and  with  turfes  new 

Freshly  turnedi  whereof  the  greene  grass 

So  small,  Bo'thicke,  so  fresh  of  hew, 
was  surrounded  ^^  with  sicamour  and  eglatere."  It  was  so  shaped) 

That  who  that  lest  without  to  stond  or  go> 

Though  he  would  all  day  prien  to  and  fro. 

He  should  not  see,  if  there  was  any  wight 

Within  or  no; .*-.-•- 

yet  those  within  the  arbour  might  perceive  all  that  moved 

In  the  field  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  corn  and  grasse — 
Having  brought  us  here,  he  says  of  himself, 

Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 

Of  the  eglantere,  that  certainly, 

There  is  no  herte  I  deme  in  such  dispaire, 

Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire 

So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soone  have  bote. 

If  it  had  once  felt  this  savour  sote.  And 

••  Dream,  p.  349. 
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And  as  I  stood,  and  cast  aside  mine  eie,  ClfJfP^ 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  niedle  tree                  -  *  ^^• 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie,         ^                 -  ^^^  *^"^  ' 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  niight  be.  chauceiu 

Therein  a  goldfinch,  leaping  prettite  '— — >        ^ 

Fro  bough  to  bough,  and  as  him  lest,  he  eat 

Here  and  there,  of  buds  and  floures  sweet. 

This  playful  visitant  began  to  sing,  and  as  he  ended, 

The  nightingale  with  so  merry  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  all  the  wood  rong 
So  sodainly,  that  as  it  \vere  a  sote 

I  stood  astonied ;  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  till  late  and  long, 
I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where. 

He    discovered  the   melodious  charmer    at    last  upon    a  laurel- 
tree  ;  and  he  was  so  enchanted,  that  he  desired  to  go  no  farther 

that  day :— 

And  on  the  sweet  grass 

I  sat  me  downe;  for,  as  for  mine  en  tent, 
The  birds  song  was  more  convenient. 
And  more  pleasaunt  to  me  by  manifold 
Than  meat  or  drinke,  or  any  other  thing — 

But   this   was  not  all  his   enjoyment.    Other  gratifications  were 
approaching  him,  which  he  describes  with  great  spirit  :— 

And  as  I  sat  the  birds  barkening  thus, 

Methought  that  I  beard  voices  sodainly; 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious, 

That  ever  any  wight  I  trow  truly 

Heard  in  their  hfe,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  musike, 
Tliat  the  voice  to  angels  most  was  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by. 

That  was  right  goodly,  and  plesant  to  sight ; 
I  sie,  where  there  came  singing  lustily 

A  world  of  ladies,  but  to  tell  aright 

Their  great  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  my  might. 

Vol.  II.  3  Y  In 
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J,  j^  j^^  f  In  surcotes  white  of  velvet  wele  sitting 

V.  They  were  yclad>  and  the  semes  scheme 

Hi^VoiiY  b*  Was  set  with  emeratrds^  one  and  one 

pofiTUi* 

-  Was  set  on  the  l^umes,  ont  of  dout^ 

Of  coloulrBy  sieves  and  traines  round  abovt. 
Every  lady  had 

..•^•..^..on  her  head 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which,  without  dread^ 
Was  full  of  stately  rich  stones  set; 
And  every  lady  bad  a  chapelet 
On  her  head  of  fresh  and  grene — 
Some  of  laurel  and  some  full  pleasauntly 
Had  chapelets  of  woodbind ;  and  sadly 
Some  of  agnus  castus  were  also. — 

This  dehghtfill  party  "  all  followed  the  pace'*  of  one,  **  whose  h^- 
venly-figurecl  face''  and  well-shaped  person,  far  surpassed  them  all: 

And  she  began  a  roundell  lustely — 

And  then  the  company  answered  all 

With  voices  sweet  en  tuned,  and  so  small 

That,  methought  it  the  sweetest  melody> 

That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  soothly. 

And  thus  they  came,  dauncing  and  singing. 
Into  the  middest  of  Che  mede  echone 
h^fytt  the  herbet  Mvhete  t  tvas  sittifng-*- 

But  suddenly,  the  poet  chahges  the  actors  of  his  scene,  and  exerls 
his  descriptive  powers  in  a  contrasted  picture  : — 

They  had  not  daunced  but  a  little  throw 
Whan  that  I  heard  not  ferre  off,  sodainly, 

So  great  a  noise  of  thundring  trumpets  blow 
As  though  it  should  have  de-parted  the  skie. 
And  after  that,  within  a  while,  I  sie. 

From  the  same  grove  where  the  ladies  come  out 

Of  men  of  armes,  comming  such  a  rout 

As  all  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 

In  that  place,  well  horsed  for  the  nones 
Stering  ao  fast,  that  all  the  earth  trembled.  J^^ 
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Tlie  first  thftt  appei^red  wore  in  white  clokes,  with  fresh  ohaplete  of    CHAP, 
oak,  arid  trumpets,  and  **  on  ey^ry  trum.pe  hanging  a  hroad  banere/' 
After  them  issued  kings  of  armes  ^^  in  clokes  of  white  cloth  of  gold/'  po»>«s  ow 
with  ^^  chaplets  of  greene  on  their  heads  on  hie  :'*    And  cnAucEH*  ^ 

The  crowns  that  they  on  their  soochones  here 

Were  set  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  ss^phere. 

Heralds  and  pursuivants  followed  in  white  velvet ; 
Next  after  hem  came,  in  armour  bright 

All,  save  their  heads,  seep^ely  kpightes  nine. 
jAnd  every  claspe  and  naiie,  ^  to  my  sights 

Of  their  hamies,  were  of  red  gold  iiae. 

With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappers  of  their  stedes  strong, 
Wide  and  large,  that  to  the  giound  did  hong. 

Every  knight  was  attended  with  three  hepshmen ;  one  carrying  his 
helmet,  another  his  shield,  the  third  ^*  upright,  a  mighty  spere/* 

And  so  tiiey  came  their  horses  freshly  sterine 

With  bloody  sownes  of  hir  trompes  loud — 

And  at  the  last,  as  eveply  as  they  coud 

They  took  their  places  in  oiiddes  of  the  n^ede^ 

And  every  knight  turped  hi^  hordes  bed^ 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spere 

In  the  rest^  and  so  justes  began. 
On  every  part  about,  here  and  there : 

Some  brake  his  spere ;  some  drew  down  b<H^  Hnd  man. 

About  the  field,  astray,  the  steeds  ran : 
And  to  behold  their  rule  and  govemaunce 
I  you  ensure  it  was  a  great  plesaunce  •*. 

The  Prologue  to  his  Canterbury  Tales  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  pourtraiture  of  character  and  persons  that  the  English 
language  possesses  ^^;  and  some  of  bi»  Tales  display  a  power  of  poe- 
tical narration,  which  all  may  envy,  and  which  few  will  ever  equal ®^. 

Dryden 

•*  Flower  and  Leaf,  395 — 397.  ■•  Mr.  Tyrrbwit  has  published  these  sepa- 

^  Mr.  Todd  has  printed  this,  with  valuable     rately  fFom  CbaDcerV  ether  works,  with  one 
notes,  in  his  Illustrations.  pf  tbs  Imt  accpug^  q(  Um  poet,  prefixed. 
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PART     Dry  den  and  Pope  have  made  some  of  the  best  of  these  familiar 
to    the    British    public.      Yet  as  specimens   of   Chaucer's  latest 
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and  most  improved  style,  we  may  cite  the  picture  of  his  Young 

Squire, 

•*  Young  Squire  : — Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  niede, 
Alle  ful  of  freshe  fioures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alle  the  day. 
He  was  as  fresh,  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fay  re  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite  : 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie,  and  write. 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisahle, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

Prol.  Cant.  Talcs,  p.  4. 

**  The  Yeoman: —  -  -  -  •  He  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene, 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
W' el  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  diouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe ; 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. — lb.  p.  4. 

"ThePRioRESs:— Ther  was  also  a  nonne,  a  Prioresse, 

That  of  hire  smihng  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  greatest  othe  n'as  but  by  seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped,  madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuncd  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  : 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly; 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe. 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaugbte  witballe; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
W^el  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepc. 

And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport 

And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 

She  was  so  charitable,  and  so  pituus, 

She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 

Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 

Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 

With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede  : 

But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  sraert : 

And  all  was  concience  and  tend  re  herte. — lb.  p.  4. 
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Squire ^*5  and   the  Yeoman ^^,  as  representing  two  large  portions     chap, 
of  his  contemporaries — with  some  traits  of  his    Prioress®^,   his 

^  '  LIFE  AND 

Monk  ^^,  and  Friar  ®® To  these  we  shall  only  add  his  portrait  poems  of 

^  CHAUCER. 

01  ' ^_— I 

**  See  Notes  84—85—86 — in  preceding  page, 

■^  The  Monk: — A  manly  man  ;  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 

Full  many  a  deinte  hors  haddc  he  in  stable. 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bride!  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle. 

He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen 
That  saith  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men, 
Ne  that  a  monk  whan  he  is  rekkeles 
Is  like  a  fish  that  is  waterles. 
This  is  to  say  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  anoistre. 

I  saw  his  sleeves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne^ 
He  hadde  of  gold  y  wrought  a  curious  pinne : 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  been  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  nothing  in  his  hed. 

He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 

Prol,  Cant.  Tales,  p.  4* 
••  The  Friar: — Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familiar  was  he 

With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree ; 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimraen  of  the  toun  : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession. 

He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  penance, 
There  as  he  wiste  to  ban  a  good  pittance. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knives, 
And  pinnps,  for  to  given  fay  re  wives. 
And  certainly  he  had  a  mery  note, 
Wel  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 

His  nekke  was  white  as  is  the  flour  de  lis. 

Thereto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun, 

And  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun,  Aod 
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PART     of  Emily  ®^,  which  I>rydea  has  »o  much  improved,  and  of  Arcite 
in  his  grief  ^;  the  simile  of  Arcite's  meeting  with  Paiamon  for 

deadly 

POETRY.  The  Friar      And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 

' ^  (continued.)      Better  than  a  lazer  or  a  beggere, 

For  unto  swicbe  a  worthy  man  as  he, 

Accordeth  nought,  as  by  bis  faculte, 

To  haven  with  sike  lazarB,  acquaiataflcd. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  advance. 
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Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 
Ther  n'as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  tha  beste  begger  in  all  hi$  hous. 

Somewhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonesse, 
To  make  his  english  swete  upon  his  tonge ; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadd^  songe, 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright, 
As  don  the  sterres  in  i^  frpsty  night. 

Prol.  Cant.  TsJes^  p.  5, 

••  Emily  :  —  -  -  -  Emelie  that  fiiyrer  was  to  scne, 
Than  is  the  liKe  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  he  we. 
I  n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two. 
£r  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight — 
Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  tress^. 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  longe  I  gesse. 
And  in  the  gardio  9t  the  sopne  uprest, 
She  walketh  up  and  down  wbenas  hire  lest. 
She  gathereth  floures,  par  tie  white  and  red. 
To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  bed  ; 
And  as  an  Angel  bevcnhch  she  song.-^Ib.  p.  IK 

••  Arcitb:— Ful  oft  a  day  he  swelt,  and  said,  *  Alas  I' 
For  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  me — 
His  slepe,  his  mete,  his  drinke  is  him  byraft ; 
That  lene  he  wex,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 
His  eyen  hoi  we,  and  grisly  to  behold, 
His  hewe  falwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold. 
And  solitary  he  was,  and  ever  alone* 
And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  nM)ne« 
And  if  he  herde  song,  or  instrumeqt. 
Than  wolde  he  wepe,  h^  might  not  be  %^VX> 
So  feble  were  his  &pivit«&  siPd  SQ  lQW,^n-lb»  J^^  XSn 
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deadly  combat ^^,  euid  an   extract   from   their  fi«al  battle^,    ft     CHAP. 
is  but  rarely  diat  we   find    Chaucer   deviating   itito   absurdity; 


I/TVB  AKB 


CHAtrCSR. 


yet  he  has  occasionally  a  conceit  ^^9  and  a  thought  both  felse  and  porm  ov 
extravagant^*. 

Among  many  passages  like  these  which  have  been  cibed^  Chaiicer 
abounds  mik  others  that  are  prosaic^  uninteresting^  and  tediouis. 

*^  And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  ysette, 
^This  Artite  and  this  Palaraon  ben  mette. 
Tb«  thi^gtn  gan  the  Colour  of  hir  face  ; 
Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Trace, 
That  stondeth  at  a  gappe  with  a  spere, 
Whan  huiAed  i6  th^  lion  oY  the  befe ; 
And  hereth  him  tome  rushing  in  the  greves, 
And  breking  bothe  the  bougbes  and  the  leves  ; 
Aiid  ifadnketh,  here  colneth  my  mortal  fSaetaf 
Withouten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  L 

Prol.  Cant.  Tales,  p.  15. 
*  'the  Ij^taodes  left  bir  pHkihgnp  and  down* 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun. 
Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  west, 
h^  gon  "the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest ; 
In  goth  the  ^arpe  spare  into  €he  side : 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride : 
1%er  shiVeren  tfhaftes  upon  sheldes  thicke ; 
He  feUth  thurgh  the  herte  spone  the  prioke. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte ; 
Out  gon  the  swerdes  as  the  stiver  brighter 
The  heloieft  they  to-hewen|  and  to-shred^ ; 
Out  brest  the  blod,  with  sterne  stremes  rede. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste. 
He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  strong,  and  doun  goth  all ; 
He  roUeth  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball.--  lb.  p.  22.     . 
•Thus— 

For  who  so  seeth  me  first  on  morrow. 
May  saine,  he  hath  met  with  sorrow ; 
For  I  am  sorrow,  and  sorrow  is  I.->-Chaac.  Dream,  p.  304. 

^  We  shOilld  scarcely  have  expected  from  Chancer  so  wild  au  idea  at 
Of  instruments  of  stringes  in  accord, 

Heard  I  so  play  a  ravishing  swetnesse, 
lliat  Qod,  that  maker  is  of  all,  and  I^ord, 
Ne  heard  never  better,  as  I  gesse. 

Assemb.  of  Fowles,  p.  331. 
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.PART     But  to  quote  the  wearisome  dulness  of  any  author  would  be  use- 
less, either  as  history  or  criticism.  All  writers  are  at  times  unequal 

HISTORY  OF,  -^  ^ 

ENGLISH       to  themselves.    Every  work,  like  every  prospect,  has  its  lights 
.  and  shadows,  its  beauties  and  its  deformities.    But  the  interesting 

parts  are  those  which  influence  the  minds  and  feelings  of  their 
foUow-creatures.  Their  dulnesses  are  disliked  as  fast  as  they  are 
perceived;  are  soon  forgotten,  and  become  obsolete;  while  the 
brighter  passages  command  the  attention,  impress  the  memory, 
affect  the  sensibilities,  and  excite  the  imitation  of  their  readers. 
Genius  gives  them  the  wings  with  which  they  fly  to  distant  regions, 
and  through  successive  periods,  producing  every  where  a  fond 
admiration  and  a  congenial  offspring.  The  beauties  of  a  great 
author  shew  the  cultivated  excellencies  both  of  his  own  mind,  and 
of  that  of  his  contemporaries.  For,  as  his  dulness  represents  the 
general  level  of  the  age  as  he  found  it,  his  beauties,  diflfusing  them- 
selves among  his  countrymen,  raise  their  intellectual  improvements 
to  the  elevation  of  his  own.  The  successful  passages  of  every 
autlior  are  therefore  those,  which  mark  the  true  literary  rank 
and  progress  of  the  country.  They  are  the  mirrors  which  have 
reflected  the  lights  that  have  enabled  us  to  perceive  tlieir  accom- 
panying defects.  No  man  would  present  "  Love's  labour  lost''  as 
a  just  specimen  of  Shakespear,  or  cite  the  free-will  debates  and 
poems  of  Milton,  to  represent  the  mind  and  powers  of  his  majestic 
epopee. 

But  the  modern  reader,  improved  by  the  accessions  of  thought 
and  knowledge  which  the  English  mind  has  obtained  during  the 
four  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  Chaucer's  death,  cannot 
peruse  his  works  without  perceiving  the  fewness  and  the  defects  of 
the  mental  and  moral  associations  which  they  contain.  He  wanted 
Gower's  knowledge  and  ethical  taste,  as  much  as  Gower  wanted 
his  command   of  language  and  poetical  power.    Or  rather,   the 

English 
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English  intellect,  M^eak  on  its  first  emerging  from  ignorance,  super-  chap. 
stition,  and  verbal  logic,  was  only  beginning  to  be  original,  and 
to  think  philosophically  on  life  and  nature.  Hence  the  puerile  poems  of 
reflections  and  versified  inanity  which  both  Gower  and  Chaucer  ^^^^^^^^^ 
frequently  display.  In  the  passages  where  Chaucer  dramatises  the 
manners  of  his  day,  or  carries  the  voice  of  nature  to  the  heart,  or 
exhibits  his  characters  and  incidents  a3  if  passing  in  living  motion 
before  us,  he  produces  an  interest  which  neither  the  little  feeble- 
nesses that  even  here  intermingle  themselves,  nor  their  unpruned 
prolixity,  can  djBStroy ;  but  beyond  these,  he,  like  Gower,  is  dull, 
unmeaning  now,  and  unreadable.  Few  poets  have  written  so 
much,  which  so  few  desire  to  peruse  or  attempt  to  disturb.  With 
several  of  the  natural  powers  of  Shakespear,  he  had  not  Shake- 
spear^s  moral  taste  or  sensibility,  his  abundant  yet  classical  fancy, 
or  his  intellectual  amplitude,  vigour,  or  aspiring  sublimity.  In 
Shakespear,  the  philosopher  is  inseparable  from  the  poet — ^the 
Homer  and  the  Socrates  are  scarcely  ever  disunited.  In  Shake^ 
spear,  the  sublime  and  eagle-eyed  observer  of  life  and  manners, 
ever  meditating  as  well  as  painting,  so  profiisely  blends  his  instruc-*- 
tion  with  his  poetry,  so  instinctively  reasons  as  well  as  feels— that 
the  most  persuasive  lessons  of  virtue  and  honour^ — a  complete  code 
of  ethical  rules,  both  for  the  great  and  little  morals  of  life — and 
in  example  as  well  as  precept — may  be  drawn  from  his  works  ^, 
But  in  all  Chaucer's  poems,  except  his  last,  he  has  few  characters 

but 

^  I  have  been  eurprised  at  hearing  some  which  we  have  outlived,  would  be  a  desirable 

sensible  men  object  to  a  family  Shakespear.  acquisition  to  every  roan  of  taste.     Indeed 

I  do  not  know  how  the  one  published  under  I  never  look  at  Mr.  Chalmers'  edition  of  the 

that  title  has  been  executed ;  but  although  Poets,  without  thinking  that  if  some  capa- 

we  should  always  chuse  to  have  the  whole  cious,  truly  feeling,  and  correctly   judging 

of  Shakespear  in  our  library,  to  contemplate  mind,  were  to  select  from  all  our  poets  those 

the  poet  at  full  length,  yet  surely  a  selection  parts  which,  from  their  interest,  beauty,  or 

from  his  works,  retidning  all  that  is  now  usefulness,  are  qualified  to  be  the  delight  and 

interesting  and   useful,    and   omitting  that  the  property  of  all  ages,  the  fame  of  our 

Vol.  IJ  3  Z  po«^» 
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PART     but  knights  and  lovers.    His  sentiments  are  usually  those  of  a  fan- 
tastic gallantry ;  and  this  fashion  of  life,  so  unlike  the  real  aiFec- 

MISTOUYOF        .  ,  .  .  .         ^ 

ENGLISH       tion  of  persons  of^  intellect  and  genuine  nature,  having  long  since 

POETRY 

s         '  become  obsolete,  the  reading  popularity  of  Chaucer  has  departed 

with  it.  Chaucer  rather  felt  love  as  the  man  of  fashion  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  than  as  the  man  of  nature  of  every  age  and 
clime.  He  was  the  poetical  rhetorician  of  knight-erranty,  more 
than  the  true  and  unaffected  lover.  Hence,  though  the  loss  of 
Shakespear  would  be  a  subtraction  from  the  general  intellect  of 
mankind,  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of  Chaucer's  writings  would  be 
little  more  than  the  oblivion  of  some  of  the  long-passed  manners 
and  overstrained  feelings  of  his  day.  But  with  all  this  deduction, 
he  has  many  parts  which,  especially  when  combined  with  the  ex- 
cellencies of  Dryden's  mind  and  style,  neither  the  poet  nor  the 
.  critic  will  in  any  age  suffer  to  be  forgotten. 

poetry,  and  the  intellect  and  character  of  our  of  them  might  as  well  be  reposing  with  their 

countrymen,  would  be  greatly  enhanced.     As  authors    in    the    tomb.     The    public    seem 

they  now  appear,  with  all  their  sins,  dulnesses  inclined  to  disturb  the  one  as  little  as  the 

and  incumbrances  on  their  heads,  and  in  full  other.  The  oblivious  decree  will  only  become 

and  wearisome  display,  the  works  of  most  more  irreversible  as  time  passes  on. 

IT  is  but  justice  to  Chaucer  to  notice  the  tuuusentendement;  universal  fad  re  of  science/ 

high  estimation  with   which    his    contem-  Lydgate,  who  also  styles  him  *  my  maister/ 

pnraries   regarded  him.     John  the  Chaplain  calls   him    '  chiefe   poet   of    Britaine;    the 

calls   him    *  Flour  of    rhetoryk.'      Occleve  loadsterre    of    our   language ;    the    notable 

laments  him  as  his  dear  master  and  father,  Rhetore ; '  adding,  though  with  roach  con- 

and   styles    him    *  the  honour   of    English  fusion  of  metaphor, — 

tongue  ;  iloure  of  eloquence ;  mirror  of  fruc-  ' 

That  made  first  to  distill  and  raine. 

The  gold  dew  drops  of  spe  ech  and  eloquence^ 

Into  our  tongue  through  his  excellence. 

And  found  the  fioures  first  of  rethoricke. 

Our  rude  speech  only  to  enlomine. 
That  in  our  tongue  was  never  none  him  like  : 

For  as  the  sunne  doth  in  heaven  shine. 

In  midday  spere  downe  to  us  by  line, 
In  whose  presence  no  sterre  may  appeare. 
Right  so  his  ditties  witbouten  any  peare. — Lydgate's  Troy. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

THE     WORKS     OF     JOHN     THE      CHAPLAIN,     OCCLEVE, 

AND     LYDGATE. 

nPHREE  Poets  of  considerable  importance  to  the  improvement     chap. 
of  the  EngUsh  heroic  verse,  and  to  its  estabhshment  in  our 


higher  style  of  poetry,  distinguished  the  reign  of  Henry  iv  ;  and 
the  last  of  these  surviving  also  his  successor — John  the  Chaplain, 
Occleve,  and  Lydgate^— their  works  deserve  our  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  is  known  to  us  by  his  translation  of  Boethius 
into  English  verse,  Alfred  had  made  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
it,  and  Chaucer  attempted  one  in  English  prose-  John  aspired 
to  give  it  a  poetical  dress,  and  has  completed  his  task  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  prove  that  he  contributed  something  to  the  strength 
and  rhythm  of  our  heroic  versification.  He  be^ns  with  this  address 
to  his  patron : — 

Id  suffissaiinoe  of  cunnyng  and  of  wyt, 
Defaut  of  langage  and  of  eloquence, 
This  work  fro  me  schnld  have  withholden  yit, 
Bot  that  yowre  best  hath  done  me  violence ; 
That  nedis  most  I  do  my  diligence. 

In  thyng  that  passeth  myn  abilite ; 
Beseching  to  youre  noble  excellence. 
That  be  your  help  it  may  amended  be. 

3Z2  And 
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p^  RX  And  certayn  I  have  tasted  wonder  lyte 

V.  Al  of  the  Welles  of  Calhope ; 

HISTORY  OF  No  wonder  though  I  sympilly  endite. 

Yitt  will  I  not  unto  Tessiphone, 
Ne  to  Allecto,  ne  to  Megare  ; 

Besechin  after  craft  of  eloquence. 
But  pray  that  God  of  his  benignyte 
My  spirit  enspire  with  his  influence  '. 

The  work  contains  above  9,000  lines.  It  is  heavy  in  \erse^ 
because  its  original  is  so  in  prose ;  but  it  exhibits  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  good  heroic  rhythm,  sometimes  stately  and  energetic, 
than  Chaucer^s  poems  in  this  style.  There  is  somewhat  of  a 
modem  air,  both  in  phrase  and  metre,  in  these  lines  on  the  Deity, 
from  his  preface  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Books:— 

Who  wist  His  wit,  when  He  this  world  began. 

Or  who  was  he  that  was  His  conseillour  i 
When  nothyng  was,  who  was  that  gaf  Hym  than, 

To  whom  He  is  in  daunger  or  dettour  i 

Of  Hym  is  all,  for  He  is  creatour. 
Be  Hym  it  is  that  all  thing  is  susteyned. 
In  Hym  is  all  thing  kyndly  conteyned. 

Lo !  of  so  bye  a  matre  for  to  trete. 

As  after  this  myn  auctour  doth  pursue. 
This  wote  I  well,  my  wyttes  ben  unmete. 

The  sentence  for  to  sai  in  metre  trewe  *. 

It  may  be  regretted  thai  a  writer  who  had  attained  at  that  period 
such  a  command  of  heroic  versification,  did  not  select  a  more 
interesting  subject  for  the  display  of  his  poetical  talent. 

Another  poet,  who  has  not  had  his  just  share  of  reputation^  is 
Thomas  Occleve,  whose  compositions  greatly  assisted  the 
growth  and  difRised  the  popularity  of  our  infant  poetry.  He  wrote 

his 

^  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18.  A  13.    Its  date,  in-     name,  'per  Capellanum  Johannem  Tebaud, 

serted  at  the  end,  is  1410.    The  MS.  men*     alias  Watyrbeche.' 

tioned    by   Mr.  Todd   in    his    Illustrations,         .  »,c   uu  tj^«  :u 
•.-.,.*  ,         ,     .  .     .  Mo.  DID.  Keg.  lb. 

Introd.  p.  XXXI,  has,  at  the  end,  the  adtbor  s 
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his  principal  poems ^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv.  and  chiefly  for  the    chap. 
use  of  the  prince,  afterwards  Henry  V.  to  whom  he  addresses 

*  '  ^  •'  ^  WORKS  OP 

them  *.    He  calls  Chaucer  his  father  and  his  master,  and  affec-  jqhn  tht; 
tionately  and  repeatedly  laments  him  ^.  He  also  notices  Gower^.       occlevk,  ' 
Occleve  frequently  applies  his  poetry  to  record  his  feelings,  and  lydgate. 

in  so  doing  gave  it  a  direction  to  one  of  its  highest  sources  of  ' ' 

excellence.    The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  peruse  some  passages 
that  have  never  been  quoted  in  the  histories  of  our  poetry : — 

This  ilke  nyght  1  walked  to  and  fro 

SeekyDg  rest,  but  certeinly  she 
Appered  not.     But  thought,  my  cruel  foo 

Chaced  had  hir  and  slepe  away  fro  me.  So 

'  They  are  in  MS.  in  the  British  Moseum,         *  See  before,  .pp.379, 380.   Passages  fzx>m 
Bib.  Reg.  17.  D  6.  The  verses  of  this  author,      this  author  have  also  been  quoted,  pp.  184. 
printed  by  Mason,  are  his  least  interesting      308.217,918. 
productions.  «_-___«^______^«_^____ 

*  Besides  the  passages  already  noticed,  he  thus  mentions  both  Chaucer  and  himself :— « 

•  What  shall  I  call  thee  ?  What  is  thy  name? ' 
"  Occleve,  fader  myne !  men  callen  me." 

*  Occleve,  sone !' — "  Y  wis,  fader,  the  same." 
'  Sone  !  I  herd  er  this  men  speke  of  the, 

*  Thou  were  acqueynted  with  Chaucer.  Parde  !  / 
'  God  save  his  soule.'— MS.  17.  D  6. 

In  another  part  he  calls  him 

The  first  fynder  of  oar  faire  langagc. 
And  exclaims — 

Alass  !  my  fader  fro  the  world  is  go. 

My  worthy  Maister  Chaucer,  hym  I'mene. 

Be  thou  advocate  for  hym,  Heven  Quene ! — MS.  ib« 

He  draws  his  picture  on  one  side  of  his  poem,  and  invocates  the  Vugin  to  favour  him— - 
In  thyne  honour  he  wrote  full  many  a  stile. 
O  now  thyne  helpe  and  thy  promocion ! 
To  God  thy  sone  make  a  mocion 
How  he  thy  saint  was.     Maide  Marie  ! 
And  lete  his  soule  floure  and  fructifie. — MS.  ib. 

*  In  his  apostrophe  to  Death,  he  adds — 

Hast  thou  not  eke  Maister  Gower  slayn  ?  - 
Whos  vertu  I  am  insufficient 
For  to  describe  -  -  •  MS.  ib. 
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PART  So  longe  a  nyght  ne  felt  I  never  none 

^^  As  was  that  same  to  my  juggement. 

Who  so  that  thoughty  is,  he  is  wo  begone. 
POETRY.  T^^  thoughtful  wight  is  vessell  of  turment ; 

There  is  no  grief  to  hym  equipolent. 
He  gravest  deppest  of  sikenesses  alle; 
Full  wo  is  hym  that  in  suche  caas  is  falle. 

Passe  over  whan  thys  stormy  nyght  was  gone, 
And  day  gan  at  my  wyndowe  in  to  prie  ; 

I  rose  me  up ;  for  bote  fonde  I  none 
In  myne  unresty  bedde  lenger  to  lie. 
Into  the  fields  I  dressed  me  on  hie, 

And  in  my  woful  herl  deepe  gan  wade, 

As  he  that  was  bareyn  of  thoughtes  glade. 

By  that  I  walked  hade  a  certeyn  tyme. 
Were  it  an  houre,  I  note  more  or  lesse, 

A  poore,  olde,  hore  man  came  walkyng  by  me 
And  seide,  *  Good  day.  Sire,  and  God  you  blesse/ 
But  I  no  word — for  my  sickly  distresse 

Forbade  myn  eres  usen  her  oflSce. 

For  which  this  olde  man  held  me  lewde  and  nice. 

Stil  he  toke  heede  to  my  dreery  cheere, 
And  to  my  dedely  coldness,  pale  .and  wan. 

Than  thought  he  thus.  *  This  man  that  I  see  here, 
All  wrong  is  wreft,  by  ought  that  1  see  kan.' 
He  stert  unto  me  and  seide,  *  Slepest  thu  man ! 

Awake!'  and  he  gan  me  shake  wonderfaste, 

And  with  a  sighe  I  answered  at  the  laste ; 

"  Ah!  who  is  there  ?** — '  I,' —quod  the  olde  grey, 
'  Am  here* — and  me  tolde  he  the  manere. 

How  he  spake  to  me,  as  ye  herd  me  say. 
*'  O  man,"  quoth  I,  *'  for  Christes  love  dere, 
Yf  thou  wilt  ought  done  at  my  prayere. 

Ah !  go  thy  way.  Talke  to  me  no  more, 

Thy  werdes  all  anoyeth  me  full  sore. 
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*'  Avoyde  fro  me.    Me  liste  no  companye.  CHAP, 

Encrece  not  my  grief.    I  have  ynow.''  -     V- 

'  My  son,  haste  thy  gode  luste,  thy  sorowe  drye,  works  ojt 

And  mayst  releeved  be' — "  What  man  art  thou?**  chaplain, 

'  Wrcke  after  me.    It  shall  be  for  thy  prowe.  occleve, 

Thou  art  but  yonge  and  hast  but  litell  seen, 

And  full  selde  is  that  yonge  folk  wise  ben  ^.' 
After  this  introduction,  they  begin  conversing  on  many  subjects 
of  Ufe  and  manners.    Occleve  tells  him,  that  the  king,  Henry  iv. 
had   given    him    an  annuity   in  the  exchequer  of  twenty  marcs 
a  year,  but  he  complains  that  he  could  not  get  it  paid — 

"  Myght  I  ay  paide  be  of  that  duetee. 

It  shuld  stond  vvel  ynough  with  me. 

But  paiement  is  hard  to  gete  now  adayes, 

And  that  me  putte  in  many  foule  affrays. 

It  goth  fuir strait  and  sharpe  or  I  it  have — 

This  hevieth  me,  so  that  I  wel  nye  sterve '." 
Occleve  then  narrates,  that  he  resided  in  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal ;  that  it  was  his  custom  to  write  there,  and  that  he  had  been 
there  twenty-four  years.  He  says,  that  besides  his  annuity,  he  had 
only  six  marcs  a  year :  he  complains  that  this  is  full  little ;  and 
curiously  describes  how  unfit  he  is  to  pursue  other  occupations  to 
increase  it : 

''  Six  mark  yerely,  and  no  more  but  that. 

Fader,  to  me  methynketh  is  full  lite ; 
Consideryng,  how  that  I  am  not 

In  husbaudrie  not  lecned  worth  a  myte : 

Scarsly  knowe  I  to  chace  away  the  kyte, 
That  me  bereve  wold  my  polaile ; 
And  more  axeth  husbondely  govemaile. 

"  With  plough  kan  I  not  medle  ne  with  harewe. 

Ne  woic  not  what  lond  goode  is  for  what  corne; 
And  for  to  lade  a  carte  or  tille  a  barewe. 

To  wliich  I  never  used  was  aforne, 

My  back  unbuxom  hathc  suche  ihyng  forsworne  ^.*' 

__^ He 

'  Mo.  bib,  llc^.  17.  D  6.  •  MS.  ib.  •  MS.  ib. 
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PART         He  informs  his  old  companion  of  the  peculiar  labour  which 

^'        writing  is — 
HiATORT  or  li  Many  men,  fadir,  wenen  that  writyng 

PQj-TaY.  No  travaile  is.    They  holde  it  but  a  game — 

'        "        '  "  A  writer  mote  thre  thynges  to  hym  knitte, 

And  in  the  may  be  no  disseveraunce. 
Mynde,  eye,  and  bond.  None  may  from  other  flitte, 
But  in  him  mote  be  joynte  continuaunce. 
The  mynde  all  hole,  withoute  variaunce, 
On  eye  and  honde,  awaite  mote  alway. 
And  they  two  eke.    On  hym  it  is  no  nay. 

*'  These  artificers  see  I,  day  by  day, 

In  the  hottest  of  all  her  besynesse, 
Talken  and  syng,  and  make  game  and  play, 

And  forth  her  labour  passeth  with  gladnesse. 

But  we  labouren  in  travaillous  stilnesse. 
We  stoupe  and  stare  upon  the  shepe  skyn ; 
And  kepe  most  our  songe  and  our  wordes  in  * V' 

The  old  man^s  description  of  his  way  of  living  in  his  youth,  may 
be  cited  as  an  interesting  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  day :— - 
'  Whan  I  was  yonge  I  was  full  recheles ; 

Proude,  nyce  and  lyotous  for  the  maystrye. 
And  amonge  other,  conscienceless. 

By  that  sette  I  not  the  worth  of  a  flye. 
And  of  hem  haunted  I  the  companye 
That  went  on  pilgermage  to  taveme. 
Which  before  un thrift  bereth  the  lanteme. 

'  Whan  folk  wel-reuled  dressed  hem  to  bedde^ 

In  tyme  due  by  rede  of  nature^ 
To  the  taverne  quykly  I  me  spedde. 

And  pleide  at  dyce  while  the  night  wold  endure. 
Thoo  myght  I  spende  an  hundred  mark  by  yere. 

All  thyng  quytte,  my  sone,  I  gabbe  nought. 
I  was  so  proude  I  hade  no  man  my  peere. 

In  pride  and  lecherie  was  all  my  thought"/ 

He 

»  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17.  D  6.  »'  MS.  ib. 
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He  adds  a  contrast  of  his  present  forlorn  state : —  CHAP. 

'  Gold,  silver,  Jewell,  cloth,  beddyng,  aray—  ^^^^^  '^^ 

Ne  have  I  none  other  than  thow  maist  see.  johh  the 

Parde.    This  olde  russett  is  not  gay.  chaplaik, 

And  in  my  purs  so  grete  sommes  be  ^j^^^ 

That  there  nys  counter  in  all  Cristente.  lydoate. 


'  Come  hedre,  my  sone,  and  loke  whether 

In  this  purs  there  be  ony  crosse  or  crouche. 
Save  nedle  and  threde  and  thymell  of  lether. 

Here  seest  thou  nought  that  man  may  handell  or  touche. 

The  fiende,  men  sayn,  may  hoppe  in  a  pouche 
Whan  that  no  crosse  therein  may  appear; 
And  by  my  purs  the  same  ye  may  sey  here — 

'  And  where  ben  my  gownes  of  scarlet ; 

Sangewyn,  murrey,  and  blewes  sadde  and  light. 
Grenes  also  and  the  faire  vyolet — 

Hors  and  barneys  fressh  and  lusty  in  sight 

My  wikked  lyfe  hath  putte  all  this  to  flight  ".' 

From  Occleve's  account,  in  another  work,  of  his  youthful  prodi- 
gality, it  may  be  suspected  that  the  account  of  the  old  man's 
youth  was  in  fact  the  description  of  his  own.  His  poem  on 
Government  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  Henry  V.  when  he 
was  a  prince.  His  tales  are  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

Lydgate,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Bury,  is  Lydgate. 
another  of  our  ancient  poets  who  has  been  oftener  abused  than 
read.  As  voluminous  as  Don  Lopez  de  Vega,  and  often  as  dull  as 
his  worst-natured  critics  have  not  been  displeased  to  find  him ; 
yet  he  abounds  with  passages  that  are  either  curious  for  their 
relation  of  manners,  or  for  their  true  poetical  feeling,  or  for  the 
vigour  and  harmony  of  their  versification.  In  this  latter  quality  he 
is   superior  to  Chaucer,  and  sometimes  approaches   him  in  his 

higher 

•  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17.  D  6.     Some   other     Mr.  Mas^n  io  1796,  who  calls  him,  from 
poems  of  this  author  have  been  published  by     the  spelling  in  his  MS.  '  Hocclove.' 
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PART     higher  merit ^^.    He  has  not  Chaucer^s  felicity  in  selecting,  nor 

^'        his  facility  or  spirit  in  describing,  the  characterising  traits  of  the 

BHOLisR       events  which  he  exhibits;  but  he  has  sometimes  a  greater  con- 

poETRY.        densation  of  expression,  if  not  of  thought,  and  in  general  better 

rhythm  in  his  versification. 

One  of  the  passages  that  deserve  to  be  cited  from  Lydgate,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  is  the  poet's  description 
of  his  own  youth,  in  his  Testament^*.  In  the  prologue  to  his 

'  Storie 

"  Lydgate  was  not  born  later  than  1375,  the  most  angry  abuse  of  bim.    That  he  was 

and  he  lived  above  fifty  years.    The  most  a  moRk,  was  a  ^n  great  caough  to  excite  tha 

complete  enumeration  of  his  works   is  in  bile  of  this  irritabfe,  but  y^id>le  antiqaaiy. 
Mr.Ritson'sBibliotheca  Poetica,as  well  as 

**  This  picture  of  himself  has  hitherto  escaped  notice: — 
Voyde  of  reason ;  gyven  to  wilfulnes, 

Frowarde  to  vertue  ;  of  Christ  gave  letell  hede. 
Loth  to  leme ;  lovede  no  vertuous  besynes. 

Save  play  or  m jrtk.     Straoi^e  to  spell  oc  rtds ;. 

Folowynge  all  appetitis  longyng  to  childhede  ; 
Ligbtlya  toumynge ;  wild  and  selde  sadde; 
Wepinge  for  nought  and  anone  after  gladde. 

yor  lytel  werth  to  stryve  with  my  felawe. 

As  my  passyons  dyd  my  brydell  lede ; 
OC  the  yarde  stode  I  sometyme  in  awe ; 

To  be  scoured  that  was  all  my  drede. 

Lothe  toworde  scole ;  lost  my  time  indede ; 
Lyke  a  yonge  colt  thot  raoue  without  bridell, 
Made  my  frendes  gyve  goode  to  spende  in  ydell. 

I  had  in  custom  to  come  to  scole  late  ; 

Not  for  to  leme  but  for  a  countenaunce. 
With  my  felawes  redy  to  debate ; 

To  jangle  and  jape  was  sett  all  mypleasauoce. 

Wherpf  rebuked  this  was  my  cheusaunce, 
To  forge  a  lesynge  and  thereupon  to  rouse 
Whan  I  trespassed  myself  to  excuse. 

To  my  better  dyd  no  reverence, 

Of  my  soveraynes  gave  no  force  at  all. 
Well  obstynate  by  inobediencc; 

Ranne  into  gardeyns,  appels  there  I  stale, 

To  gather  frutes  spared  hedge  nor  wall ; 
To  plucke  grapes  on  other  mennys  vynes, 
Was  more  redy  than  for  to  saye  maitynes.  My 
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*  Stone  of  Thebes/  he  briefly  delineates  himself  in  his  maturet    chap, 
age  ^^.    His  '  Siege  of  Troy/  he  says,  he  began  at  the  ccHnmand         ' 
of  Henry  V.  in  the  last  year  of  his  father^s  I'^^gn^  or  in  1413 ;  and  johk  the 

,        CHAPLAtir^ 
he  oeeiiBTBy 

My  lust  was  alway  to  scorne  folke  and  gape,  ^^^ 


Sfarewede  tournes  ever  amonge  to  use. 
To  Bcoffe  and  mowe  like  a  wanton  ape 

Whan  I  dyd  evyll  other  I  dyd  abuse. 
Redyer  cheristones  for  to  tell 
Than  go  to  churche  or  here  the  sacrynge  belL 

Lothe  to  ryse,  lother  to  bed  at  eve  ; 

With  unwashe  hondes  redy  to  dyner, 
My  paternoster,  my  crede  or  my  beleve 

Last  at  the  looke.    Lo  this  was  my  manef , 

Warred  with  eche  wynde  as  doth  a  rede  spere. 
Snobbed  of  my  frendes  such  tatches  to  amende. 
Made  deffe  eare — list  not  to  them  attende — 

My  port;  my  pase ;  my  fote  alway  unstable ; 

My  loke  ;  myn  eyen  unsure  and  vacaboonde. 
lu  all  my  werkes  sodeynly  chaungeable. 

To  all  goode  thewes  contrary  was  I  founde* 

Now  oversad ;  nowe  moerajng ;  now  jocoonde. 
Wilful ;  recheles ;  madd ;  startyng  as  an  hare ; 
To  folowe  my  luste,  for  no  thynge  wolde  I  spare. 

Lydg.  Test.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18.  D  la. 

■*  He  says  he  travelled  to  visit  the  town — 

In  a  cosse  of  blacke  and  not  of  grene. 
On  a  palfray  slender,  long  slene 
With  rusty  bridle  made  not  for  the  sale ; 
My  man  to  foine  with  a  void  male. 

He  went  ^' by  fortune "^  to  ihe  inn  where  Chaacer^s  pilgrims  had  lodged:  The  host  there 
addresses  him  with 

^  Ye  be  welcome  newly  into  Kent 

Thogh  your  bridle  have  nothcr  boos  ne  bell. 

Beseeching  you,  that  ye  will  tell 

First  of  your  name  and  what  countre 

Without  more»  shortly,  that  ye  be 

That  looke  so  pale,  all  devoid  of  blood. 

Upon  your  head  a  wonder  thr^dbare  hood 

Well  arrayed  for  to  ride  late/ 

I  answered, 

----**  My  name  was  Lidgate 

Monke  of  Burie,  nie  fifty  yeare  of  age." 

ProK  Siege  of  Thebes. 

4  A  2 


LTDOATB. 
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PART  he  completed  it  in  1420^^.  Some  lines  in  this  poem  shew  that 
criticism  had  begun ;  for  he  expresses  great  sensibility  about  it, 
ENGLISH  and  solicits  candour  and  favourable  judgment.  He  remarks  that 
Chaucer  did  not  suffer  it  to  disturb  him,  but  pursued  his  composi- 
tions, saying  always  his  best  '^^.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  public 
ear  was  in  his  time  becoming  scrupulous  as  to  the  correct  metre 
of  heroic  verse,  for  he  attempts  an  apology  for  his  own  defects  on 
this  point  ^^.  A  few  extracts  from  his  Storie  of  Thebes  will  shew 
his  style  and  power  of  poetical  narration. 
He  thus  describes  a  battle : — 

As  Greekes  pressen  to  enter  the  cite. 

They  of  Thebes  in  her  crueltie 

With  hem  mette,  full  furious  and  wood. 

And  mortally  as  they  againe  hem  stood. 

Men  might  see  speres  shiver  asonder ; 

That  to  behold^  it  was  a  very  wonder 

How  they  foine  with  daggers  and  with  swerdes : 

Thorough  the  viser  ayming  at  herds, 

Persing  also  through  the  round  mailes ; 

Rent  out  peeces  of  her  aventailes, 

That  nought  availeth  the  mighty  Gesseran, 

Through  neck  and  breast  that  the  speres  ran. 

Her  weapons  were  so  sharpe  ground  and  whet^ 

In  their  armour  that  they  were  not  let. 

For  ther  lay  one  troden  under  foot. 

And  yonder  one  perced  to  the  heart  root. 

Here  lieth  one  dead  and  there  another  lame. 

This  was  the  play  and  the  mortall  game, 

Atweene 

**  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Troy. 

"  My  Master  Chancer  that  founde  ful  many  spot, 
Hym  lyste  not  grucbe,  nor  pynche  at  every  blot : 
Nor  move  himself  to  parturbe  his  rcste ; 
I  have  herde  tolde,  hot  seyd  alway  the  beste. — Lydg.  Troy. 

"  For  well  I  wote,  nioche"  thinge  is  wronge ; 
FaUly  metrede,  both  of  short  and  lotige. — lb. 
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Atweene  Thebans  and  the  Greekes  proud ; 
That  the  swoughs  and  the  cries  loud 
Of  hem  that  lay  and  yolden  up  the  ghost. 
Was  beard  full  ferre  about  in  many  a  cost  ''• 


CHAP, 
V. 


VORK9  OF 
JOHN  THE 
CHAPLAIIT, 
OCCLEVE 

He  somedmes  expresses  his  sentiments  with  a  high  and  dignified     akd 

feehng:—  ""*'^^'- 

And  they  that  were  most  manly  and  wise, 
Shortly  saied  it  were  a  cowardise, 
The  high  emprise  that  they  have  undertake. 
For  dred  of  death  so  sodainly  to  forsake. 
It  were  to  hem  perpetually  a  shame, 
And  after  hindring  to  the  Greke's  name. 
And  better  it  were  to  every  warreour. 
Manly  to  die  with  worship  and  honour. 
Than  like  a  coward  with  the  life  endure* 
For  ones  shamed,  hard  is  to  recure 
His  name  ayein,  of  what  estate  he  bee  *®. 

His  picture  of  the  besieged  Thebans  and  of  their  surrounding 

enemies,  has  some  spirit : — 

Men  of  armes  all  the  night  walking 
On  the  walles,  by  bidding  of  the  king. 
Lest  there  were  traine  or  treason. 
And  on  the  toures  and  in  the  chief  dongeon, 
He  set  men  to  make  mortalle  sownes. 
With  brasen  homes  and  loud  clariounes. 
Of  full  entent  the  watches  for  to  kepe. 
In  his  warde  that  no  man  ne  slepe. 
And  Grekes  proudly  all  the  long  night 
Kindled  fires  and  made  fall  great  light  *'. 

He  thus  represents  a  knight  and  a  serpent : — 

The  worthy  knight  Parthonolope 
Was  the  first  that  happed  for  to  se 
This  hideous  serpent  by  a  river  side  ; 
Great  and  horrible,  steme  and  full  of  pride ; 

Under 


*  Siege  of  Thebes,  Spegbt's  ed«  p.  373. 


lb.  p.372« 


"  lb-  p,  370. 
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p  ^  p^X  Under  a  rocke  by  a  banke  lowe. 

V.  And  in  all  hast  he  bent  a  sturdy  bowe^ 

HISTORY  or  And  therein  set  an  arrow  filed  kene, 

roxTET.  -^^^  through  the  body  gpotted  blewe  and  grene, 

V '  Full  mightily  he  made  it  for  to  glide  **. 

News  was  brought  to  Lygurgus,  that  his  son  was  killed— 

Sodainly  the  importable  smart 

Kan  anon  and  hent  him  by  the  hart— 

The  rage  gan  mine  on  him  so  depe. 

That  he  could  not  but  sobbe  sigh  and  wepe. 

And  with  the  noise  and  lamentacioun, 

The  quene  distraught  is  descended  doun. 

And  when  she  knew  the  ground  of  all  this  sorrow. 

It  needed  her  no  teares  for  to  borrow. 

But  twenty  time  upon  a  row 

Aswound  she  fell  to  the  earth  low. 

And  stoundmell  for  this  mischaance, 

Still  as  a  stone  she  lieth  in  a  traunce. 

But  when  the  child  into  court  was  brought 

Tofore  Lygurgus — alass — I  wite  hem  nought 

Upon  the  corps,  with  a  m<^tal  faoe 

He  felt  at  ones  and  gan  it  to  embrace 

Sore  to  grispe  and  agein  up  stert  ^. 

He  gives  a  new  circumstance  in  his  description  of  the  sufferings 

of  the  army  of  Tydeus,  from  thirst : — 

They  nother  found  well  ne  rivere 

Hem  to  refresh,  nor  water  that  was  clere ; 

That  they  alas  no  refute  ne  conne. 

So  importable  ^-as  the  shene  sonne. 

So  bote  on  hem  in  foulds  where  they  ley, 

That  for  mischeefe  men  and  horse  they  dey ; 

Gaping  full  dry  upward  into  the  south : 

And  some  putten  her  swerdes  in  her  mouthy 

And  speare  headss,  in  story  as  it  is  told, 

T'  assuage  her  thurst  with  the  yron  cold  *\ 

Forgetting 

*  Siege  of  Thebes,  Speght's  edv  p.  369.  •»  lb.  p.  369.  ••  lb.  p.  367. 
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Forgetting  all  chronology,  he  makes  Etheodes  plant  the  walls    chap. 
with  cannon : 

WOEKS  o? 
Round  about  he  set  many  gonnes  john  thb 

Great  and  small  and  some  large  as  tonnes.  chaplaik, 

OCCL£VE^ 

Tydeus,  wounded,  enters  a  garden ;  and  there  ^^^ 

•^  ,^  LYDOATB. 

He  laied  him  downe  for  to  make  his  rest —  ^ y        * 

There  he  lay  till  the  larke  song 
With  notes  new,  high  up  in  the  aire  ; 
The  gl^d  morrow  rodie,  and  right  faire ; 
Phebus  also  casting  up  his  beames^ 
The  high  bits  gilt  with  his  atreames  ; 
The  silver  dew  upon  the  hearbes  round  **. 

Lydgate  now  introduces  the  princess : — 

And  every  morrow,  for  holesomnes  of  aire, 
Ligurgus  dough tertlid  make  her  repaire 
Of  custome  aye  emong  the  flonres  new, 
Id  the  garden  of  many  a  diviCr&hew; 
Soeb  Jpy  bad  she  for  to  take  hede. 
On  her  stalhes  for  to  seene  hem  sprede, 
In  the  alures  walking  to  and  fro. 
And  when  she  had  a  little  while  go. 
Her  selfe  alone  casting  up  her  sight. 
She  beheld  where  an  armed  knight 
Lay  to  rest  him  on  the  hearbes  cold  ; 
And  him  beside  she  gan  eke  behold 
His  mighty  stede  walking  here  and  there  *. 

Her  approach  to  Tydeus  is  picturesque— 

And  forth  she  goeth  and  touchest  him  soft 
Where  as  he  lay,  with  her  bonds  smale ; 
And  with  a  face  deadly  bleike  and  pale, 
Liehe  as  a  man  adawed  in  a  swough. 
He  up  stert  and  his  swerde  drough, 
Not  fully  out,  but  put  it  up  ayeine 
Anone  as  he  hath  the  lady  seine  ^. 

His 

»  Siege  of  Thebes,  Speghfs  ed.  p.  s&f.  »  lb.  •  lb. 
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PART         His  description  of  Tydeus,  affronted  with  the  address  of  Etheo- 
cles,  is  very  characteristic: — 

When  Tideus  had  his  message  saied — 
r  As  he  that  list  no  lenger  there  sojourne, 

Fro  the  king  he  gan  his  face  toume^ 
Not  astonied^  nor  in  his  heart  aferde^ 
But  full  proudely  layed  hond  on  his  swerde  : 
And  in  despite  who  was  lefe  or  loth, 
A  Sterne  pace  through  the  ball  he  goth 
Through  the  court,  and  manly  toke  his  stede  ^'. 

That  Lydgate's  Thebes  and  Troy  are  generally  dull,  is  perhaps 
more  the  fault  of  the  poet's  subjects  than  of  his  talent.  In  these, 
he  has  entered  those  m3rthological  regions,  in  which  all  modern 
poets,  as  well  as  their  readers,  invariably  contract  a  fatal  lethargy. 
The  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  having  given  to  this  ob- 
solete period  definite  characters  and  manners,  fancy  finds  itself  cir- 
cumscribed. The  most  attainable  beauties  have  been  anticipated. 
Modern  genius  can  only  imitate  and  translate.  Every  incident 
comes  to  us  with  the  wearisomeness  of  a  thrice-told  tale.  Every 
character  reminds  us  of  superior  pictures  with  which  in  our  juve- 
nile studies  we  have  been  delighted  and  preoccupied.  Our  pre- 
judice combines  with  our  taste  to  dwell  with  rapture  on  our  first 
impressions,  and  to  dislike  beforehand  the  author,  who  must  either 
copy  or  distort  them.  Chaucer  has  made  Troilus  interesting  only 
by  forgetting  the  Trojan,  and  making  him  a  loving  knight  of  the 
court  of  Edward  the  Third.  But  even  Chaucer  cannot  reconcile 
us  to  absurdity.  Lydgate  has  erred  in  the  same  manner :  and 
hence  the  admired  Cresseid  of  his  master,  as  well  aa  his  own 
Destruction  of  Troy  and  Siege  of  Thebes,,  will  perhaps  hereafter 
live  only  in  the  pages  of  the  historian,  or  on  the  shelves  of  the 
antiquary.  ^^ 

"  Siege  of  Tbebes,  p.  363/  Mr.  Warton's  account  of  Lydgate  deserves  perusal  and  prais*. 
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Of  the  Scottish  bards  about  this  period,  Andrew  of  *.Wyntoun  *^     C  H  A  P. 
James  the  First  *^,  Henry  the  Minstrel  ^\  and  the  elegant  William  ^^^^^  * 
Dunbar  ^*,  deserve  and  will  reward  the  perusal  of  the  curious.  john  the 

On   quitting   this  interesting   branch  or   our  subject,  we  may  occlbye; 
remark,   that  to  the  poets  who  have  been  enumerated  in  these  lydoate. 

pages,  we  are  indebted  for  the  superior  character  of  our  national  ' * ' 

poetry.  They  formed  its  versification  and  its  style.  They  trained 
the  Enghsh  mind  to  love  its  vernacular  Muses,  and  to  cultivate 
them.  They  pointed  out  the  most  interesting  regions  for  their 
excursions,  and  opened  some  of  the  treasures  that  were  attainable*, 
They  soon  produced  an  emulous  crowd  of  admirers  and  imitatoni 
Mind  rapidly  catches  fire  from  mind,  and  spreads  the  useful  flame 
wherever  communication  can  reach.  Nature  having  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  not  only  a  preferring  taste  for  excellence  the 
moment  it  becomes  visible,  but  also  an  insuppres^ble  desire  for 
something  better  than  what  we  actually  enjoy,  no  species  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  can  be  stationary  ;  it  may  migrate,  but  it  is 
indestructible.  Sensual  habits,  or  brutish  polities,  may  drive  it 
from  any  one  community,  as  they,  have  from  Athens  and  Alex^ 
andria ;  but  it  moves,  to  flourish,  with  more  abundant  vigour  in 

newer 


t   *•  He  flourished  about  1400.    His  *  Qry- 

gynale  Crony kel  of  Scotland'  was  (mblished 

in  1795*  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 

,   ^  See    his   elegant  ^  King's   Qoaire/   in 

£lli8's  Specitoensy  vol.  1.  p.  399.     He  was 

born  1395. 

..  '»  Or  '  Blind  Harry/     He  wrote,  about 

I446,  the  Metrical  History  of  Sir  William 

Wallace,  containing   much   fable,  but  also 

occasionally  some  true  poetry.  It  was  printed 

at  Perth  1790.' 

**  <^  The  greatest  poet  that  Scotland  ever 
prtKluced/'  was  born  about  1365.  See 
Ellis,  p.  377.  In  this  sketch  of  the  History 
of  our  Poetry,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all 
minute  details  and  discussions^  and  whatever 

voL.n. 


preceding  writers  havepoblished.  My  obj^et 
has  been  to  select,  as  far  as  I  could,  such 
circumstances  and  passages,  which,  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  qaoted  or  observed,  may  be  new 
to  the  general  reader,  and  may  at  the  same 
time  satisfactorily  mark  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  the  poetical  miad  of  the  country. 
By  this  plan,  I  endeavour  to  avoid  repeating 
to  the  public  what  it  already  possesses,  and 
to  give  a  more  connected  and  concise  view 
of  the  principal  features  of  our  poetical 
history.  To  the  intelligent  and  laborious 
antiquaries  and  inquirers  who  have  preceded 
.  me  on  this  subject,  I  refer  the  reader  for 
fuller  circumstantial  detail. 
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V. 

HIBTORr  OF 
ENOLISH 


PART  newer  -soils/  Not  that  ev^ry  country  is  alike  adapted  to  its 
vegetation.  But  England,  from  her  happy  .poUtical.  constitution, 
ENGLISH  ?'  has  always  been  a  region  congenial  to  the  growth  of  every  intel- 
lectual good.  Hence  poetry  and  literatwrei  from  their  first  buddings 
in  our  islands,  have  never  ceased  to  advance,  and  are  still  in  their 
pragress.  It  would  be 'a  violence  to  our  nature  to  make  them 
retrograde.  We  all  feel  that  no  possessed  luxury,* of  either  the 
mind  :or  the  body,  can.  satisfy  us.  The  acquisition  of  one  com*- 
fort,  either  ini  life  or  literature,  is  but  a  stimulus  to  obtain  others. 
The  demand  for  •  excellence  increases  with  its  attainment.  What* 
ever  progress  we  may  make,  our  censorial  judgments  of  each  other 
require  us  ta  become  something  still  better,  or  ref^roach  us  for 
the  defects  which  we  do  not  remove.  Our  literary,  like  our  moral 
critics,  are  never  wholly  satisfied.  The  brighter  parts  of  the  most 
successiiil  writer,  like  the  greater  virtues  of  the  best  public  cha- 
racter, make  the  watching  wcnrld  less' tolerant  of  his  imperfec- 
tions^ and  mor^*  discriminating  as  to  their  existence.  We  pardon 
fewer  •  faults;  that  is,  we  exact  more  continued  merity  than  our 
ancestors  were  contented  with.  The  satirized  censoriousness^and 
restlessness  of  man  are  indications  of  the  homage  which  he  pays  to 
that^  ideal  beauty,  to  that  ideal  good,  which,  though  he  never 
finds;  hecaraiot  forbear  to  search  for.  All  that  we  acquire,  becomes 
inferior  to  our  wish ;  we  believe  it  to  be  unequal  to  our  powers 
of  attmning. '  The  capacity  of  every  man  exoeeds  his  success^  both 
in  his  own  opinion  and  in  that  of  his  critics,  and  also  of  his  legis- 
lat(f>ps;  for  no  laws  are  made,  either  in  political  or  literary  parlia- 
ments, but  with  the  belief  that  they  can,  as  well  as  ought,  to  be 
obeyed*^  Bwt.  the:  truth  : is,  that  every  impcovement  makes  furdier 
improvement  more  necessary,  as  well  as  more  delightful  and 
accessible,  With: all  Shakespear^s  or  Milton^s  constellations  of 
merit,  we  cannot  limit  our  poetical  banquet  to  their  productions. 
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As  Chaucer  became  dissatisfied  with  Gower,  and  twice,  at  least,  cen-     CHAP, 
sures  him^,  we  have  long  since  become  dissatisfied  with  Chaucer ; 

'  O  WORKS  OP 

and  by  the  aid  of  the  very  lights  which  they  have  given  us,  we  john  the 
have  passed  far  beyond  both.     Man  is  so' constituted  as  to  be  dis-  occleve,  ' 
contented  with  every  good  and  every  merit  that  he  possesses,  in  i^y^gate. 

order  that  he  may  be  constantly  increasing  them.    The  spell  of' ' — "' 

dissatisfaction  is  placed  upon  the  human  heart,  that  no  inferior 
excellence,  no  present  advantage,  may  content  an  intellect,  which 
is  created  to  be  a  candidate  for  companionship  with  absolute 
perfection.  '  By  the  operation  of  this  law  of  our  mortal  nature,  our 
faculties  are  always  on  the  advance.  'Hence,  rich  and  varied  as 
our  Parnassus  has  become,  -and* beautiful  and -sublime  as  are  many 
of  its  productions,  they  are  but  the  pledges  of  a  still  nobler  vege- 
tation, of  a  still  superior  culture.  If  the  mind  cannot  be  stationary, 
how  can  its  works  fail  to  partake  of  its  progression  ? 

"  In  the  Prologue  to  his  Testament  of  Love;  p.  466;  and  in  the  Man  of  Lawe's 
Prologue,  p.  36. 
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CHAP.     I. 


PART 
VI. 


PROGRESS    OP    THE    TRANSITION    FROM    THE    ANGLO- 
SAXON    TO    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

nPHE  Roman  conquest  6f  Britain  did  not  extirpate  its  ancient 
tongue ;  some  Latin  words  became  incorporated  with  the  body 
of  the  language ;  but  the  people  still  spoke  their  ancient  British  ^. 
The  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  were  fierce,  but  short ; 
the  mass  of  the  population  suffered  little  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
Britons  submitted  before  any  consumption  of  their  numbers  bad 
occurred,  that  was  sufficient  to  destroy  their  vernacular  speech  *. 

The 

awd  Taliesin,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  added 
to  his  Welsh  many  Latin  words.  Many 
Latin  words  with  British  termioations  may 
be  traced  in  the  present  Cambrian  language ; 
which,  as  the  Welsh  were  never  a  xery 
learned  people,  may  be  referred  more  pro- 
bably to  the  Roman  residence  in  Britain^ 
than  to  the  studies  of  its  inhabitants. 

'  The  Cornish  diHers  from  the  Welsh 
only  as  a  dialect.  The  Bas  Bretagne  was 
originally  the  same;   but  the  people  who 

spoke 


'  In  the  poems  of  Taliesin  many  Latin 
words  are  actully  interwoven ;  as  in  his 
Kanu  y  Medd  — '  Lleaws  Creadur  a  fag 
terra/  Welsh  Arrhaiol.  p.  22.  Jn  the  Llath 
Moessen,  *  a  Duw  Keen  rex  meneifon.'  p.  42. 
In  the  Kerdd  an  Vab  Lleir,  *  Gwyddyl  a 
Brytfaau  a  Rhomane.'  p.  67.  In  the  Yrymes 
Dyddbrawd,  *  Deus  Duw  delwad/  p.  83.  In 
the  Yr  Awdyl  vraith,  we  have  femina,  homi- 
cida,  p.  93;  misericordia,  federa,  Subrina, 
p.  94 ;  and  ultima,  p.  95.  So  in  the  Divregw- 
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The  invasions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  more  sanguinary  and     chap. 
desolating.   Their  numbers  never  being  formidable  enough  to  inti 
midate  opposition,  or  to  subdue  it  by  a  blow,  the  natives  every  °'  ^"^ 
where  struggled  against  them  with  perpetual  hope  and  perpetual 'rom  the 
destruction.    The  Angles  and  Saxons  eagerly  flocked  in  successive  to  the 
colonies  into  the  island,  till  some  of  their  ancient  seats  on  the  Con-  *^^^'®" 
tinent  were  deserted,  and  England  became  overspread  with  an 
Anglo-Saxon  population.    Such  were  their  numbers,  and  such  was 
the  consumption  of  the  ancient  Britons,  that  from  the  firth  of  Forth 
to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Suffolk,  the  British  language  disap- 
peared, except  from  Wales,  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  and  a  small 
district  in  Cumberland.  All  the  rest  of  the  island,  from  the  Scottish 
firths,  had  no  other  language  than  the  Saxon ;  and  this  was  so  com- 
pletely established  in  every  part,  at  least  of  England,  that  the  names 
of  its  fields,  boundaries,  villages,  and  towns,  became  almost  univer- 
sally Saxon ;  and  as  such  all  the  grants  of  land  are  described  in 
the  numerous  Saxon  charters  which  still  exist. 

As  the  Danish  invasions  were  prevented  by  the  exertions  of 
Alfred  from  overpowering  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  they  did  not 
change  its  language ;  but  their  numerous  settlers  in  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia  left  some  verbal  effects.  Even  the  dynasty  of 
Canute  made  no  material  alteration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
Danish  may  have  been  the  fashion  of  the  court  under  that  sove- 
reign and  his  two  sons ;  but  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
restored  the  predominance  of  the  Saxon ;  and  when  the  Normans 
entered  the  island,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  its  vernacular  speech. 

The  fury  and  perseverance  of  the  revolts  of  the  English  against 
William  and  his   followers,  produced  in   the  Norman   mind  an 

abhorrence 

spoke  it  having  emigrated  from  Britain  many  St.  Malo  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  it  was 

centuries  ago,  and  having  undergone  several  stated  that  the  Welsh  and  the  Bretons  under* 

vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  now  exhibits  i^reat  stood  each  others  conversations. 
ijlvefsitics.     And    yet,  when  we    attacked 
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PART     abhorrence  of  both  the  people  of  England  and  their  language, 
William  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  learn  the  Saxon  ^  but  his  age 

HI8T0ET  '  ~^ 

OF  THE  and  occupartions  interfered  with  his  desire;  and  the  English  conti^ 

LANGtTAGE  nuing  throUgh  the  largest  portion  of  his  reign  to  shew  themselves 
coMFosmoif .  ^^^  bitter  and  implacable  enemies,  he  banished  their  language  from 
his  legislation,  from  his  palace,  and  courts  of  law.  His  Norman 
nobility  and  prelates  equally  disclaimed  it ;  and  even  in  all  the 
public  schools  it  was  discountenanced,  and  the  grammar  was 
taught  in  Norman  French  *.  The  consequence  was,  that,  from  the 
Gcmqueror  to>  Edward  the  Third,  the  Norman  French  was  the 
language  of  the  court,  the  great,  the  upper  clergy,  and  the  law, 
and,  during  the  first  reigns  after  the  Conquest,  of  all  the  literature 
of  the  nation  that  was  not  in  Latin. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Graul  had  been  as  destructive  to  its 
native  languages,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  victories  to  that  of  Kng^ 
land.  The  Latin  language  and  literature  spread  over  the  country ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated  so  much  as  to  rival  Rome  itself;  and  it 
had  become  so  firmly  established  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  that  when  the  Franks  subjected  it  to  their  empire,  they 
were  unable  to  give  their  language  a  national  preponderance. 
Charlemagne,  and  his  son  and  grandsons,  spoke  the  Franco-Theo- 
tisc,  a  branch  of  the  great  Gothic  tree,  which  had  rooted  its  seeds 
from  the  Rhine  to  'the  Vistula.  But  in  the  tenth  century,  that 
mixed  language,  which  we  call  Norman  French,  had  become  the 
language  of  the  larger  part  of  France ;  while  its  kindred  tongue, 

the 

*  Hist^  England,  yol.i.  p.  81.  This  tfibrt  was  disliked  and  disused  by  all  tbe  NonnaxF 
for  acc^uiring  popalarity  may  account  for  French.  lb.  p.  85.  In  1091,  the  Anglo- 
some  of  his  precepts  being  in  Anglo-Saxon.        Saxon  writing  had  become  so  obsolete,  that 

•  Hist.  Idgult  p.  7e.-^e  A.glo-S«OD  f^  "J'^"  »''*  "*"  '°»"  """"  '^  .^f^ 
h«id.writing.wWcb.irft.rth.«igBofAlf«d,  Ji^UdBome  young  men  U)  be  taught  .t,  that 
had  given  way  tt*  th*  imM<m  int»>duced  in  ^^"*'"'"  ""ght  be  ab  e  to  read,  and  defend 
lu.  rV  of  the  less  readable  ftench  hand,  their  charter*  against  aU  assailants.  Ib.^98. 
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liic  Provenpal,  became  established  in  its  southern  districts,  where    chap. 
it  still  supvives  ^.  ■  «„^^«  * 

PROORB8&  * « 

The  Northmen    who  settled  under  Rollo  in  Nonnandyy  lost,  o^  the 
within  a  century,  their   Scandinavian  tongue,   and  adopted  th©  from,thei  . 


Gallic.     This  rapid  change  may  have  been  occasioned   bythoToxHt 

LANGUAGE. 


settlers,  whom  Rollo  invited  into  his  dominions  ;  by  the  marriages,  ^^^^-^h-  - 


of  his  Northmen  with  French  women,  who  communicated  their 
language  to  their  children ;  and  by  the  French  clergy,  who  became 
the  religious  and  hterary  instructors  of  his  countrymen  and  theic 
ruUng  ecclesiastics.  Hence,  while  their  neighbours  the  Bas^ 
Bretons,'  more  national,  and  at  the  same  time  less  social  and.  civi- 
lized, kept  apart  from. the  natives  of  the  Continent. wher^  tbey 
settled,  and  thereby  preserved  their  ancient  tongue  in  the.'distri«ta 
they  occupied,  the  Normans  wiUingly  abandoned .  their  barbaroua 
Runic  for  the  cultivated  French,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their 
intellectual  cultivation. 

In  the  review  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  Anglos 
Saxon  language,  printed  in  a  preceding  Work,  the  principles  were 
explained  on  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  formed.  This^expla- 
nation  was  founded  on  Mr.  TookeV  Diversions  of  Purley,  with 
several  extensions  and  modifications  suggested  by  a  careful  inspeo^ 
tion  of  our  ancient  tongue.  As  these  principles  have  been  stated 
at  some  length  in  the  Work  referred  to,  it  will  be  supei€iuous  to 
repeat  them  'here  ^. 

The  conversion  of  nouns-substantive  into  verbs  and  adjectives, 
and  of  all  these  into  adverbs;  the  formation  of  the  articles;  the 
abbreviation  of  some  of  the  verbs  into  conjunctions,  propositions, 
and  interjections;  the  application  of  some  nouns  als^  to  tbd 
same  purpose ;  and  the  composition  of  new  sets  of  derivative  sub*- 

stantives, 

'  *  Seethe  Provencal  tak-and  poetry,  pifb-  learnt  the  language  from  the*  lipst  of  his 
lished  in  *  Le  Troubadour,'  by  Fabre  d'  Olivet,  mother.  -  -  -  -  •  See  Hi&tory  .of  the 
Paris  1 803,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  having     Anglo^SaxonSi  in  its  l^st  book  aod  chapienM 
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PART      stantives,  verbs,.. adjectives,  and  other  particles, . from  prinutive 
ones ;  are  eunaiig  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  history  of  language* 
OF  THE  We  have  remarked  how  much  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  illus* 

tratea  this  progress  ijq  itself  But  they  are  only  to  be  inferred  from 
the  istate  iij  which  it  now. appears:  we  have  no  history  of.  the 
actual  process  which  it  has  undergwae*  When  xlm  Ang)o^al<oci^ 
<mne  into  England,  they  came  with  their  languagp ,  abundBot^ly 
orgatiized  in  these  respects.  They  had  been  a:  busy  ahd  an  i»cU^« 
peiople  for  spme  centuries  before  the  first  written, i^cwin^nt  .jjif 
their  language^  that  has  descended  to  us,  was  :c<^mpo6i$dk  ^n  aU 
jtongues,  the  main  abbreviations  and  fori^S:  of.lan^f^  ^e^m  txf 
have  been,  made  in  the  daily  intercourse  and  business. of  lifej  befor^ 
literature  began.  Language  rather  shapes  literature,  th^n  lit^aturs 
language.  The  busy  world  creates  the  phrases,  which  the  fitji^ent 
.u$^s.  Writers  may  prune  and  polish  them,  and  sometimes  multiply^ 
but  they  never  improve  language  in  its  forming  stages,  so  muchap 
the  active,  talking  public,  ever  thinking .  and  discoursing,  thougI> 
rarely  composing.  .  i 

*  In  our  present  account  of  the  history  of  the  English  langua^, 
we  have  therefore  not  to  account  for. its  primitive  formation.;  Oiir 
duty  will  be  to  describe  its  transition  from.the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
ha9  beccMH^;  a  dead  language,  to  the  ancient  English  of  the  fourr 
teenth  century ;  which,  though  not  actually  our  living  tongue^  y^ 
is  so  much  hke  it,  that,  with  a  small  degree  of  attention,  ,we.  may 
read  and  understand  Wickliffe's  New  Testament  ^,  nearly  af  wqU 
as  our  common  one.  His  other  English,  indeed,  is  not  quite,  so 
perspicuous;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  his  Latin  Trialogus,  we 
may  believe  that  our  venerable  reformer  was  more  illustrious  for 
the  strength  of  his  head  and  the  justness  of  his  ideas,  than  fcMr.tfae 

force 

'  Mr.  Baler's  repablicatioo  of  this  traiu-     \Vicklifie,.and  a  fuller  catalogue,  of  bi«  works 
latioD,  in  1810,  is  an  acceptable  work.     He     tban  1  have  elsewhere  seen, 
has  made  it  more  Taluable  hy  his.  Lifi^  of 
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force  or  lucidity  of  his  style.   The  scholastic  studies,  though  they     CRAfi. 
exiercised  the  mind,  yet,  being  conversant  with  words,  not  things,   ^^ 
darkened   its  language.    Thomas  Aquinas  has  the  rare  merit  of  of  the 
combining  great  perspicuity  and  purity  of  expression  with  all  the  from  the 
refined  distinctions  and  speculations  of  the  schoolman^  while  Peter  ^  xh^^'^^ 
Lombard  and  Duns  Scotus  are  obscure.    WicklifFe,  like  them,  is  English 

IiANOUAOB. 

nether  classical  in  his  Latin,  nor  clear  or  vigorous  in  his  usual  ^ ^ — * 

elocution.  His  English  partakes  of  the  imperfection  of  his  Latin 
diction,  in  all  his  works  but  the  Scriptures,  and  there  the  unri- 
valled combination  of  force,  simplicity,  dignity,  and  feeling  in  th^ 
original,  compel  his  old  English,  as  they  seem  to  do  every  other 
language  into  which  they  are  translated,  to  be  clear,  interestbg, 
and  energetic  •.  /  . 

A  portion  of  their  words  out  of  the  natural  order  of  their  mim- 
ing, and  thus  delaying  unnecessarily  their  comprehension,  was  the 
habit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  The  first  beauty  of  language  is 
to  communicate  the  thought  correctly  ;  the  next,  to  convey  every 
part  of  it  as  rapidly,  as  the  mind  that  hears  can  comprehend  it. 
But  the  latter  effect  is  prevented,  and  the  former  frequently  con- 
fused, in  every  language,  in  which  the  words  do  not  follow  each 
other,  in  the  natural  stream  of  the  thought.  The  Latin  language  is 
as  defective  in  this  point  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Romans,  like 
their  Spartan  ancestors,  disdained  the  grace  of  easy  comprehen- 
sion. As  the  natives  of  Lacedemon  affected  an  artificial  brevity, 
the  Romans  adopted  tliat  unnatural  dislocation  of  their  words, 

which 

*  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  not  satisfy  mjself  what  the  h'teraiy  pecu- 

composition  of   the  Jewish  and   Christian  liarities,  the  felicities  of  language,  are,  which 

Scriptures,  that  although  io  every  language  muke  them  so  universally  comprehensible, 

thfiy  are  the  easiest  book  to  a  leamer>  they  and    yet   avoid    insipidity,    feebleness   and 

are  yet  dignified,  interesting,  and  impressive,  tedium ;  which  display  so  often  such  genuine 

The  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospels,  unite,  eloquence  and  majesty ;  and  yet  are  neither 

in  a  singular  degree,  simplicity  and  perspi-  affected  nor  elaborate,  nor,  in  general,  above- 

cuity,  with  force,  energy,  and  pathos*  I  can-  the  understanding  of  the  commonest  reader. 
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which  constitutes  their  classical  composition— ^an  arbitrary  h^bit, 
which'  sometimes  may  contribute  to  rhetorical  euphony,  but  which 
makes, the  construction  difficult  to  learners,  and  always  retards 
and  frequently  obscures  the  intelligibiUty  of  the  sentence.  In  ^ 
.^  Anglo-Saxon,  the  same  practice,  but  without  the  rhythmical  effect^ 
and  with  no  selection  for  any  purpose  of  strength  or  beauty,  perr 
petually  occurs.  Sometimes  the  comparative  adjective  is  post- 
poned, sometimes  the  superlative  %  and  sometimes  the  verb^^; 
even  twice  in  the  same  sentence  ^^.  If  two  verbs  occur,  the  auxi- 
liary, which  ought  to  have  preceded,  is  placed  last^^  Sometimes 
the  verb  is*  advanced,  and  its  nominative  cases  are  thrown  back  ^h 
The  auxihary  verb  is  often  separated  from  its  participle  by  inter*- 
vening  expressions,  and  the  sentence  is  ended  with  the  participle^*; 
and  of  two  connected  substantives,  the  genitive  case  first  occurs, 
«nd  the  governing  noun  is  postponed  ^^.  These  instances  are  su&^ 
cient  to  shew  the  pecuUar  and  artificial  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prose,  which  occasions  its  humble  meaning  to  linger  with  a  drawling 
insipidity,  making  that  which  is  always  feeble  dill  feebler,  aiad 
diminishing  its  perspicuity  ^^. 


•  As — ^Tbysum  swithe  gelic ;  To  these 
very  like — So— Men  tha  leofeastan;  Men 
the  dearest.  Saxon  Homily,  ap.  Wauley 
Catal.  p.  I  &  7. — The  following  are  taken 
from  one  page  of  Wanley,  to  shew  bow  habi- 
tual these  peculiarities  were. 

'^  Tha  him  lareowas  secgan. 
Sythtban  he  to  thysum  life  com. 
We  sceolon  ume  scyppend  luiiah. 

Then  to  him  teachers  say. 
Since  he  to  this  life  came. 
We  should  our  maker  love. 

Wanley,  ih.  p.  i. 
"  Tha  wolde  God  hi  fordon ;  Then  would 
God  them  destroy. — Wanl.  ib. 

*  Tha  man  for  nytennesse  misforan  ne 
sceolon. 


Another 

'*  *]  feollan  cyrcan  and  bus  and  comon 
wilde  beran  and  wulfan.«— Gelamp  on  anns 
byrig,  the  Vigerna  is  gecweden^  micel  eorth* 
styring. 

^  Tbss  cyninges  botl  weartb,  mid  heo- 
fendlicum  fyre,  forbasrned. 

'^  ^  abitan  thaes  folces  miccelue  dod*— Tha 
bead  se  biscop  Mamertus  threorg  daga 
fiesten. 

'*  In  all  the  Saxon  prose  authors  we  fiad 
this -inversion.  Thus  in  the  Saxon  Homily 
printed  by  £lstob :  ^Mndeed  after  of  this 
pope  the  death*— Then  might  not  so  yet  the 
Roman  city  without  a  pope  cootinne :  But- 
all  the  people  tha  blessed  Gregory  to  thftt 
distinction,  unanimously  chose."  p.  19.  So 
the  Saxon  prayers  in  the  Cotton  libruy, 
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AnothiBr  pervading  character,  was  the  use,  and  the  inflection  into    chap. 
caMS,  of  the  two  articles,  the  and  a  ^'^ — also  of  its  pronouns  ** ;  and  p^^^j^^g 
the  partial  conjugation  of  its  verbs,  especially  in  the  imperfect  ^^  tub 
tense  ^^   To  this  we  may  add  its  invariable  use  of  inflections  for  from  the 
tibe  genitive  case,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  ^.  If  we  to  the*^*^* 
also  recollect  its  unifonn  expression  of  our*  with'  by  its  *  mid,'  and  ^^®^^»« 

.         .  .  :  LANGUAGE. 

the  application  of  its  *  with'  to  signify  *  against'— 'its  use  of  mt/cei  ' v ' 

for  much ;  swithe  for  very ;  sts)a  szva  for  so  as ;  se  for  he  and  the 
and  that ;  and  heo  for  she;  hem  for  them;  heora  for  their;  and 
ure  for  our — and  that  our  substantives  in  ness  are  usually  nysse  in 
Saxon;  and  our  adverbs  ending  in  /^,  are  terminated  mUce  by  our 
ancestors^^--«-if  we  keep  these  few  characterizing  circumstances  in 
m^xiory,  though  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  Anglo- 
Salmon  style,  and  to  understand  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the 
changes  which  marked  its  transition  into  our  present  English. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  syntax  was  also   singularly  anomalous  and 
disorderly.    Its  prepositions  were  used  as  if  possessed  of  the  power 

of 

Jalios  A  2.  printed  at  fiie  end  of  Cedmon : 
<<  Oh  of  light,  the  light !  Oh,  of  life,  the  joy^— 
Oh  Lord  loved,  I  know  my  soul  with  sins  is 
wounded  —  Of  heaven,  Lurd — Of  life  the 
governor,  &c.  So  in  the  Saxon  Liber  Medi- 
cinalis,  in  the  Bodleian  Lib. :  **  Of  iEgypt  the 
king,  Idpartus  was  called.  To  Octavianus 
the  Ceg^r  his  friend  health  be  prayed.  In 
these  words  thus  saying.  In  many  toncems 
I  am  wise."  Wanley  CataL  p.  75.  Our  royal 
Alfred  eqvally  uses  it :  '*  This  messagt, 
Aognatin  over  the  salt  sea  from  the  South 
brought. — I  desired  my  true  friends  that  thay 
to  me  from  of  Ood  the  books  on  of  holy  men 
the  manners  and  the  wonders  wovld  write 
lh(^fbllo>iiii%instnicuon."Ib.pp.7o»7i.  The 
Above  is  the  Saxon  translated. 

>*  Thas  of  the  definite  article,  winch  was 
certainly  taken  from  the  pronoun* of  their 


third  person,  we  ha^e  the  inflections— Se 
bisceop—to  ihasre  byrig— thurn  folce — thone 
hlaf. —  And  their  article  aji,  to  express  a 
thing,  which  is  the  numeral  one  turned  into 
an  article,  is  declined  into — an  anginn*— 
anre  byrig — anvm  witegan. 

"  The  first  person  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample— Ic,  I — We^  we. 

'*  See  Hickes'  and  Lye^s  Saxon  Grammars* 

*  Thus  in  Cedmoa  we  never  have  of  for 
the  genitive,  but  always  an  inflection  of  the 
governed  noun,  as  —  rodera  weard ;  wereda 
wuldor ;  wuldres  bearaum ;  engla  tbreates ; 
heofena  rices,  &c.  p.  1. 

^  Every  Saxon  work  containa  instances  of 
aU  these  circumstances.  .    . 
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insTOBT 


know  occurs  in  the  iJatin  and  Greek;  but  so  irregular  and  capri-^ 
cipus  'were'diiei  J)rihciples  of  this  government,  that  in  the  same 
sehrence'  the  same  preposition  throws  its  connected  substantives 
mto  four  different  Crises  ^i  To  the  confusion  of  all  regular  gramthdr, 
aiihost^U  '^ts  prepositions  have  this  inconceivable  power  *^.  Wifli 
not  Vess  perversity,  we  find  plural  adjectives  to  singuliar  substste^ 
^ives  **^  Sometimes  the  article  and  the  adjectiVe  iis  inflected,  atid 
hot  tfie  substantive  ^ ;  and  sonietimes  n6ithet  the  article  nor  the 
substantive,  but  only  the  adjettive'^.  That  the  substantive 'should 
"agree  with  the  adjective  in  either  case *^  or  number*®,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a  matter  of  chance ;  and  whether  nouiis  should  be 
inflected  at  all,  or  into  what  case,  was  a  question  which  no'  fiied 
riite  appears  to  have  decided  ^. 

That   amid   this  confusion  of  grammar  our   worthy  ancestdn 

'should  have   always  correctly   understood  each   other,  may  be 

ifeasonabiy  doubted.    The  use  of  anomalies  in  langdage  may  be  so 

unifdrm  as  to  give  the  irregularity  a  definite  meaning;  and'tfaen^ 

'  '"  althoh^ 


^  Mid  ea1r«  thinreheortanaodmidealltrifi 

., .  •";  ^^s  (^n;T^i}^QVin\ ;  on  tbqije  timan ;  on 
anre  byrig ;  on  tham  aTran  bebode.  Alsa 
4a^i^  th^ks^  byrig;  to  mam . witfga6— b* 
s^pin  lareowe*  Also  be — b^  tbam  hehstflda 
bode  ;  be  hem  sylfum  ;  be  sumes  mannes. — 
Alfeo  u;«^A'^  uiki  heora   bebreoiisungft;  mid 


tbysum  frecenfullum  life — on  aniun  wtetetiiie» 
Th^ij^  welM^t  akO)  ftftec  tiraMi^vtii,  &c. 
lb.  pp.  4  &  5. 

•  ThuB,  to  instance  the  word  apostl^ 
sometdmeskisdlecHtiedaiid  sMOM^ioiesBot; 
We  liavey.ae  apos^)!;  thope  apostol;  th«m 
apostole ;  tham  apostolum  ;  his  apostola ; 
tnetSLn  flf^bst^le  ;  tnsf  apostolafti^  •  he  apes- 


,%<??r,^njibalguin^ste;midmicelregymene.   .tolum;    Jiip  apostolai;  thaw  apostoke,  &c. 


AiS.  Sax.VVanley,  pp/i — 3. 
» '  <  i^^  'fciilliMii/  mdde  ^stmiatti  :lurk[W<d  ^llel>- 
^|ic,^|^n;^r?^  Zb».  ,,  ^^, 

^  On  tham  xrran  bebode.  lb. 
*  * '  ^  iTha  godspelli<3aii  We;  IK 

.  ^  FJeuce  we  have,  Thsps  heofonlican  rices 
and  heofunlican  iaeder — on  tbisuin  daegthcf- 
Iktykta  |^dspelle>^A8  iwiBiii.  as,  g«leafl[iiUiisa. 
ipafipuni.  lb.  p.  3, 

^*  On   thisum  audweardum  da^ge — sefter 


Wanley,  pp,  4—8.  So  a  confiision  of  cases 
oebur  km 'tikef /word  •  deegv  ft  I  d^y.  M  We  i  ftuf^  M 
thaip  deege  ;  on  thuned^e ;  ou  tbam  dagas; 
on  thesse  daeg;  on  tbissum  dagum;  on 
thitiutu  dasge^  6n  tbeftei  tiaege  ;  lbiiiie*dieg ; 
on  Dpmes-daE^^e  ;  on  domes* dse^;  on  thani 
forme  dsege ;  on  thsre  forman  daege ;  on 
ibidbedttg;  od  thotiie)  WioJuMdi^^  KttfdMBdi 
«rran  daege.  MS.  ap.  Wanley,  pp.  14.  3a, 
33*  20.  19. 18.  22.  36,  37.  47.  49.  5«.57* 
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jftltbovig^  nvwetroHbl^^Qme  to  leaxn^  yet^  whe,n  le^rpt,  thej  are    q^^\\ 

of^  grapam?tir  aeem  t(>,  have  .been  ao  capricipvis  ,ai}4  so  qonfiisedj  that  of  the 
.thei?'  mjeaflingm^a^  have. beeapften  rath  fhom" 

J,^3y[J^R5tw  li^i*pje^,i^l;  i9^  t^^^  poetrjr^€;;^peJci9:l(ly  in.  Beo- 

,wu)f)  is^oftpix  JsauauitdUffibLe  to^s,,  There.  Lsi  no  settlpd  grammar  feNotisB 
,:f^.giiajcai;||»p.ttifi  |we?mu](gi;::we  cannot,^ess  so  well. npr  so  rapidly 
;^^thi^y^.»fbp,\taUdftg  every  4ay  in  the  sampiphrases,  wejefamiliajf 
3Mrith,4h€^r,^Qy.n  ?^uridUtj^s«  Ox  perhaps  when  the  h^^rper  recited, 
tih^yiofti^A.  caught  his  meaning  from  his  gesticulation — felt  it  ,when 
4ii^y,did  not  understand  it — ^and  thought  his  obscurity  to  be  tha 
xes)i;lt;.pts^pei;ipr:  ability. 

;.  jOne.  nf^tpraji  ?io»sequeuce  of  these  disorderly  combinations  of 
the  inflections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language^c  wajj  their  gradual  dis* 
^i^e,.  X^e  „ confusioa  to, which  they  led,  could  only  be  avoided  by 
J^eir  cpasLng  tp  be  significant.  Becoming  individually  insigqificant, 
their  jqayltiplipity  vras  found  inconvenient:  the  larger  part  were 
^Ut^^^  drpppefi>  .^nd.  oiJy  thosp  few  were  retained,  of  a  deter- 
,jn}jf^.^^0Tm  and  application,  which  our  modern  language  still 
(exhibits, ,-  .  . 

p/  OmB^'G^^  the  first  observaWe  steps  ia  the  formation  of  English 
put -of.SjtXQP,,^as  the  discontinuaiice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inver- 
w>fmi2kmA  the  use  rof  ^  n  aimple  and  more  natural  order  of  phrase. 
We  ^re  indebted  to  the  Anglo-Normans  for  this  improvement. 
Whether /t4iey  were  at  first  a  duUer  people,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend y  hat  tvas  not  |iyla^  easy;  or  whether  tiicir  ignorance 
io£  fill  ^tei^ure  occa^ioaaed  them  to  adopt  unconsciously  a  simple 
and  hdtural  style ;  Pf  whether  a  superior  acuteness  led  them  instinc- 
tively to  »a  belter  itaste,  in  preference  to  the  elaborate  absurdities 
about  theni;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Anglo-Norman  writers  are 
( j^etnarkablc  for  their  iinafi^ected,  plain,  and  comprehensible^  diction. 

Their 
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Their  words  are  usually  placed  as  nature  and  meaning  would 
station  them ;  and  they  taught  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  untwist  ^mt 
phrases^  to  dismount  from  their  incumbering  stilts,  and  to  think 
and  speak  as  simply  and  as  perspicuously  as  themselves* 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  began  to  be  affected  by  the  Norman  tongue^ 
many  other  changes  followed.  The  declensions  of  the  definite 
article,  stySeOj  that — were  wholly  laid  aside;  and  its  plural  nomi*- 
native,  tha^  changed  into  the^  became  universally  used  for  every 
case,  gender,  and  numbej.  The  simplification  of  a  word  .sq 
generally  and  incessantly  wanted,  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
improvement. 

The  disuse  of  declensions  in  the  substantives  and.  adjectives, 
excepting  in  the  genitive  case,  and  one  variation  for  the  pliural,  wsus 
another  alteration,  also  beneficial.  The  abolition  of  the  terminal 
cases  makes  the  language  less  monotonous,  more  simpJe^^  more 
pliable,  and  more  precise  ^.  Language  only  needs  such  inflections) 
when,  as  in  the  Latin,  its  words  are  unnaturally  placed ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dislocated  position  becomes  a  necessary  evil 
when  declensions  are  used,  that  a  disagreeable  monotony  mag^ 
be  avoided.  ' 

The  dual  was  also  dropped  in  Saxcm,  as  it  is  in  Latin.  It  is 
retained  in  Greek ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  distinction  Jdot  wanted  £or. 
any  practical  utility,  and  therefore  incumbering  instead  of  refining 
the  language-  ^^ 


•  In  Latin,  th«  geftitive  and  datire  sin- 
gular, and  the  nominative  and  vocative  plural/ 
of  the  first  declension  ;  the  genitive  singular, 
and  nonoinative  and  vocative  plural,  of  the 
second ;  the  nominative  and  ablative  singular 
of  the  first ;  the  nominative^  accusative,  and 
vocative  plural  of  the  third ;  the  nominatives, 
genitives,  and  vocatives,  both  singular  and 
plural,  of  the  fourth;  and  the  nominative 
and  vocatives,  both  singular  and  plural,  and 


the  accusative  plural,  of  the  fiflb  declension ; 
have  the  same  endings.  So  in  the  principal 
adjective,  bona,  is  the  feminine  nominative, 
vocative,  and  ablative  singular;  and  also  the 
neuter  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative 
plural.  Hence  the  precise  qieaning  of  none 
of  these  words  can  be  understood  from  them- 
selves, nor  ^ill  their  position  express  it: 
the  sentence  must  be  consulted  to  discovfei'lt. 
The  Greek  has  similar  imperfections. 
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The  conjugations  of  the  Saxon  verbs,  which  were  never  nume*     CHAP, 
rous,  were  gradually  disused*    One  siniple  change  only  -was  re- 
tained, to  mark  the  past  tense  ;  and  this  gradually  lost  all  varia<^  of  the 
tions  of  person  or  number,  except  the  second  person  smguiar,  ficomths 
where  one  inflection  is  still  retained  ^\  anolcsaxok 

Many  verbal  changes  followed  in  liie  other  parts  of  the  language. 
The  *mid'  disappeared,  and  *with'  took  its  place;  at  the  same 
time  ceaang  to  signify  *  against/  Swa  became  so,  and  innan  dimi«- 
nished  to  m,  or  varied  into  the  compound  into;  tha  tha  was 
exchanged  for  when ;  tha  for  then ;  heo  for  she.  The  g  soflened 
gradually  to  the  y ;  and  the  /  often  to  the  v.  Hit  lost  its  aspi- 
rate ;  Ich  at  last  became  I;  eow,  you ;  gan  lessened  into  go\  gif 
to  if\  hwa  became  who ;  swilcj  such ;  and  several  other  alterations 
occurred,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here.  The  above  remarks 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  by  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  passed  into  English.  It  remains  now  to  mark  the 
chronology,  and  to  give  specimens  of  the  transition. 

The  Norman  language  never  became  familiar  to  the  great  body 
of  the  English  people.  Fifty  years  after  the  Conquest,  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  preaching  of  the  Norman  monks  at  Cambridge 
was  not  understood  by  their  audience^;  and  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, two  centuries  afterwards,  remarks,  that  the  unlearned  popu- 
lation 


^  The  numerous  conjugations  of  the  Greek 
Terbs  seem,  like  those  of  the  Sanscrit,  to  be 
a  collection  of  barbarous  and  combersome 
anomalies.  Four  inflections  to  express  the 
past  tense!  I  am  aware  that  our  scholars 
have  elaborately  studied  to  explore  the  fine 
shades  and  distinctions  of  meaning  between 
the  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  the  first  and 
second  aorist.  Their  acknowledged  failure 
may  be  taken  as  evidence,  that  what  they 
search  for  did  not  exist.    I  sqsp^ct  that  they 


have  arisen  from  the  same  language  having 
been  used  by  many  rude  tribes,  who  became 
afterwards  much  intermixed.  Some  had 
used  one  tense,  some  the  other,  and  the 
common  practical  language  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  retain  all.  The  same  remark  is 
applicajble  to  the  several  declensions  tff  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  noune. 

•*  Hist.  Ingulf,  p.  115. 
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lution  had  kept  their  native  speech  ^.  The  rapid  distxntioii&nc^^  of 
the  French  language  in  our  literature,  after  the  loss  of  Normandy^ 
proves  that  it  had  never  become  popular  in  England.  The  mmif 
Saxon  homiUes  written  after  the  Conquest^,  some  Sexon  law8^» 


kisvoav 

or  TBB 

ZNOinR 

LA«GUA«ft 

couJomiow.  and  ecclesiastical  canons^,  and  even  translations  of  the  Omtpeh 

'  ^  "y  '■  ^  and  the*  Heptateuch ^,  prove  that  the  Norman*  invaaon  dki  wtt 

extinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  .  That  England  preserved  mid 

used  it  nearly  in  its  ancient  idiom,  to  the  death  of  Henry  L  tag,^  be 

Aafely  inferrfed  from  the  style  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle^.     ... 

After  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  \mg$ik  t» 
diminish.  In  that  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which  naf  rates  tb# 
time  of  Stephen,  we  find  many  Anglo-Norman  woids  ^.  It  was 
natural  that  this  reign  should  be  an  sera  of  change.  The  country 
Was  filled  with  foreign  knights^  contending  in  every  part  for  the 
empress  Mathilda,  or  for  the  reigning  prince;  and  their  diffiisioii^ 
and  the  disorders  common  to  all  civil  wars^  led  to  great  changes  in 
the  vernacular  speech*  * 

I  ■*  For  if  a  man  con  no  frenche,  men  tell  of  them  right  lite : 

But  lowe  men  holden  Englische  here  kind  speche  site.  s 

I  wene  in  the  world,  ne  is  londe  nether  couotrey  none,  « 

That  ne  boldeth  his  kinde  speche  but  Englande  alooe. 

Rob.GIoue. 


^  See  the  Saxoo  MS.  in  the  Cambridge 
Library,  cited  by  Wanley,  pp.  128. 133.  160. 
166* ;  and  also  those  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
vhicb  be  has  nuticed^  pp.  15. 316.  40 ;  and  in 
the  Gotten  Library,  pp.  199.  a66y  &c. 

*  As  in  the  Ttxtas  Roffeasis.  See  Warley, 

><  See  Bodlei^  MS.  Wanley,  p  65. 

^  Bodlfian  MS.  Waoley,  pp.  76  h  67. 
Cotton  MS.  ib.  iSi. 

**  Thus  in  the  >ear  1 1^9,  which  was  six 
years  betore  Henry  1.  died,  we  find  the  ge- 
nuine Saxon  st)  le.  1  he  verb  -precedes  the 
nominative  case,  and  follows  its  accusative. 


The  article  is  «r,  and  it  is  declined  into  tbi 
accusative  case,  tkone;  the  verb  is  alia 
inflected ;  mid  is  used  for  tnik  ;  the  tw9 
mOf  and  the  tka  iha  appaar ;  aUo  tha  doable 
adverbs,  ^A/im,/^  aad  the  ^Quble  11091^ 
tives.  See  Sax.  Chron.  pp.  333,  2^. 

*  As — and  sworn  the  ^Miis  to  balden,  p.  243^; 
dide  God  justise^  343 ;  diden  him  thare  io 
prison,  •24a ;  and  pineclen  him  alle  the  ilea 
piningy  340 ;  and  beget  thare  privile^ies,  240^ 
he  hadde  get  his  tresor^  938;  ^  heold 
my  eel  caritad  in  the  bus,  240 ;  to  landes  and 
reuteij  a  10 ;  mid  fak  me»,  941 1  <ke  k\n(  a^ 
Iha  staadaid,  941.. 
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f>  Inrliie  next  reign»  that  of  Heory  ii.  a  IIlatth^  .^tblatum  tof    chak 
tbs  oacient  language  took  jdace^  m.'the  dificcntiQBapoc^totf  /it9;iAiDa* 
tiiral  iouersions*    This  is  pero^^ble  iir«biiiao£  the&iinGdiiBs  ^ffabah  of  tob    r    • 
Wanley  risers  to  this  period.    In  these  me  haitefwyemlpttnigrafite  ^hMm  thb    > 
srrijttol^  in  the  natural  order  of  tkcr  sense  i^..  We  &id  also  thero  ^^JjJJI*'^*" 
tibr  article  tha^  thea^  used  oflBner  than  sep ;  aAd ,  the ,  orChoctrapkr  ^  ^^^^ 

MfiPtning^a. more  modern  shape.  ^       •       •'      ;   v  ^ ^— ^ 

..la.  tht  .'^  Otmulin//  another,  composition  nearly  aa;  ancient  ^S 
the  modernising.. process  still  more  ckarly  appears:. the  order.ui 
Stoine  uniformly  natural,  the. inflections. ara  more  unfrequent:  the 
irresent  phrases,*  I  shouidj  and  thou  shalt,  begin  to.  Emerge;  iim 
ha^be^  approaches  so  far  to  our  have^  as  to  be  softened  ^to  htxfe; 
and  withf  they  to^  and  this^  are  in  ^visible  use^^.  The  spelliBg 
of  it  is  needlessly  loaded,  with  double  consonants.  As  the  letters,  of 
^he  MS.  are  in  Runic  characters,  it  was  probably  written  in  some 
of  those  parts,  of  the  island  where  the  Danish  colonies  al>o«Hid6d9 
and  from  their  ruder  pronunciation  its  harsher  oithography  may 
have  been  derived  ^,  f 


•  The  natural  order  is  very  visible  in  tLis 
extract  froni  the  14th  Homily,  though  the 
words  are  Saxon  :  '  Wyrd  writeras  saecgath 
thxt  threo  lei>d8cipaes  beoth  ibaton.  India. 
%to  Ibrnie  indiu  iith  to  thare  silbearwenae 
me.  theo^vtherlltb  to  Medas  *)  rheo  thridd^ 
4o  thani  mycle  garsecge.  I'heog  thridds 
India  faosf  th  on  aae  sidawi  theo^tru  ^  M  olhre 
ihimne  grimliee  garaecge.'  Waal«y»  p.  17. 

^  The  MS.  states  that  it  was  so  called 
from  hs  author  :  *  Thiss  Ik)o  iss  nemmnedd 
Orrmulum,  forrthi  tha'Orrm  itt  wrohhte.* 
It  is  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Cod. 
Juiiii  1.  See  Wanley,  p.  59.  It  is  a  para* 
phrase  on  the  Gospels. 

^  Of  the  natural  orders  one  passage  may 
be  cited :   '  Ice  hofe  •  sett  her  o  thiss  boc 

Vol.  II. 


amang.  godspelless  wordess,  &11  tburb  oi« 
selfenn  jnanig  word  the  rime  swa  to  filleD ; 
ace  tbu  shall t  findenn  thatt  min  word  egg- 
whar  ther  itt  is  ekedd,  magg  hellpenn  iha 
tba  n^nn  ett  to  sen  and  t^inderstMidcftan.' 

lb. 
^  Many  modernising  phrases  appeal^ 
« I«  hafe  don-^affter  the  little  win  thatt 
min  drihhten  hafelh  lenedd— tha  thohhtesst 
Ibatil  itt  mibte  well — aec  all  thurh  Cristes 
bellpe — giff  Ennglish  folic  forr  lufe  off  Crest 
Waiiley  says  tbe  letter*  are  Runic,  p.  59. 
Theaame  is  Scaodioavian.  Tbe  double  con* 
sonants  make  it  appear  more  uncouth  than 
it  really  is.  It  shews  much  of  the  Nornoan 
simplicity  and  euphony,  and  more  connected 
and  fuller  meaning,  in  ita  phrase. 

4D 
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PART  In  a  treatiae  on  the  Passion  of  St.  Margaret,  written  in  the 

^^'        reign  of  John,  or  Henry  iii.  the.  easy  modern  style  may  be  imme- 

oF  THE  diately  recognised,,  thoiigh  many  of  the  Saxon  words  are  still  re- 

LANGVAOBr     taiucd  ^.    This  therefore  marks  a  visible  stage  of  the  transition  of 

coiTposmoN*  *^^  language-**Saron  words,  but  in*  natural  order.    In  tha  hook  of 

' ^— ^   Alired-s  Proverbs,  the  advancing  character  is  perceptible**;  and 

in  the  pretty  verses  that  have  been  often  quoted,  it  so  completely 
prevails,  that  we  can  scarcely  fancy  we  are  reading  an  antiquated 
composition  ^.  In  all  these  words,  some  of  the  other  changes 
already  alluded  to  may  be  easily  traced. 

Between  the  accession  of  Richard  and  that  of  Henry  iii.  may 
be  placed  that  great  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  land* 
mark  in  this  transition  of  our  language,  as  well  because  it  displays 
all  the  main  features*  of  the  change,  as  also  because  it  lead9 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  operating*  causes:  I  mean^ 
Lpayamon's  translation  of  the  Brute  of  Wace,  already  noticed*^. 

Lajramon 

^  Tbas :  *  Efter  ure  Laurdes  wine  and  his  ba  men  and  wumnen  to  deathea  roi^Kce  idoo 

passiun  and  bis  death  o  rode  and  his  ariste  of  for  the  nome  of  Drihtin/     Bib.  Bodl.  ap. 

death  ant  efter  his  upastihunge  as  he  steah  Wanl.  79. 

to  heovene,  weren   monie    martyrs  wepine  *  See  next  Chapter,  Note  1 9: 

^  Ic  am  eldef  thanne  ic  wes 
A  winter  and  ec  a  lore ; 
Ic  ealdi  more  thanne  ic  dede, 
Mi  wit  oghte  to  hi  more. 

Wei  longe  ich  habba  child  iboB^ 

A  worde  and  a  dede : 
Thah  ich  bo  a  wintre  aid ; 

To  guog  ich  em  ou  rede. 

Hickes's  Gramm.  p.  222.  Wanley,  p.  268. 

This  poem  also  occurs  in  a  MS.  at  Cam-  clepaeth  Advent.    Thanked   be  ure   Looerd 

bridge,  ascribed  by  Wanley  to  tlie  reigns  of  Jesu  Crist  thit  haveth' isend.  And  hit  lasteih 

Henry  II.  or  Richard  I.;  which  contains  also  thre  wuke  fulle  and  sum  M  more.'    Waidayy 

homilies  that  display  the  new  English  idiom  p.  169* 

forming,  though  still  retaining  Saxon  words :  ^  g^  before. 
*  To  dai  is  cumen  the  holie  tid   thaet  me 
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•Layatoon»not  only  shews  the  change  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inversion    chap. 
for  the  easy  style  and  natural  order  of  the  Anglo-^Norman,  but  also 

,  PROOBESS 

the  introduction  of  imar^  words  from  the  latter.;  The  rhymed  Life  of  the 
of  Saint  Margaret,  noticed  by  Hickes  iii  his  Grammar,  and  from  raoM  the 
him  by  Dr.  Johnson^  is  remarkable  for  a  more  advanced  English  ^^^^^"^ 
style  vaXYi  more  Nofman  words.    Indeed,  excepting  in  the  Saxon  bnolwh 
terms,  which  it  o^c^ionally  c^hihits,at  reads  very  )muchUke  iour  ^ 

:pre3ent  idiom  ^. 

From  the  preceding /in^tanc^f  it  .will  be  seen  that  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  English,  »waj8  progressively  efieoted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  natural  and  unaffected  order  in  the 
position  of  the  words ;  by  the  disuse  of  almost  all  of  the  declen- 
sions and  conjugations;  by  the  omission  of  the  definite  article, 
unless  where  wanted  to  point  the  precise  meaning;  by  the 
gradual  disuse  of  many  Saxon  words,  and  the  adoption  of 
others,  taken  sometimes  from  the  related  Northern  tongues, 
at  times  directly  from  the  Latin,  rarely  from  the  Provenpal, 
and  most  generally  and  abundantly  from  the  Norman;  by  the 
substitution  of  new  conjunctions,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  inter*- 
jections  ;  by  the  abbreviation  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  by 
combinations  of  ancient  words ;  and  by  changes  in  their  orthoepy 
and  orthography.  It  is  remarkable  what  softness  and  euphony 
the  Anglo-Normans  introduced  into  their  familiar  pronunciation. 
By  these  verbal   innovations,  combined  with  the  improvements 

in 

^  Here  I  mai  teUen  ou,  wid  wordes  feire  and  swete. 
The  vte  of  one  meidan,  was  hoten  Maregrite — 
He  sende  it  into  Asye,  with  messagers  fal  yere, 
To  a  norice  that  hire  wiste,  children  ahovede  sevene--- 

He  haved  Auntioge  to  yeven  ant  to  selle. 

He  seroede  nitt  ant  day  fendes  in  helle — 

Sone  wolde  the  Sarezm  habben  hire  to  wive. 

He  said  to  hie  SetjaiMSydL  maiden  ic  isee ; 

Faret  somme  of  myne  meu^  ant  fatchet  hire  to  tne. 

Hickes's  Gramm.  p.  295* 
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in  the  selection,  rapidity,  condensation,  and  conciseness  of  their 
diction,  which  naturally  flowed  from  a  superior  cultivation  of 
their  intellectual  habits  and  powers,  that  English  language  was 
formed,  which,  continually  enriching  itself  with  new  expressions 
from  other  tongues ;  having  allied  itself  with  every  art  and 
-^  science,  and  all  the  regions  of  literature ;  and  having  for  many 
ages  been  used  for  every  purpose  of  human  action  and  thought, 
has  now  become  inferior  to  none,  and  superior  to  most,  in  all 
those  excellencies  and  utilities  for  which  languages  have  been 
commended  and  preferred. 
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C  H  A  p.    IL 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OR 
SPEECHES    OF    THE    VARIOUS    CLASSES    OF    SOCIETY. 

'T^HAT  the  language  of  our  Poetry  attained  an  earlier  cultiva-      CHAP, 
tion  than  our  Prose,  has  been  already  observed.  The  pas3ages  ^ 


<:ited  from  Layamon  *,  will  shew  the  commencement  of  the  change 
soon  after  1200.  Robert  of  Gloucester's  account  of  Leir  and  his 
daughters,  will  exhibit  its  state  about  the  year  1280*.  The  Tales 
inserted  before,  from  Brunne's  Manuel,  display  its  style  in  1303  '. 
The  extracts  from  Hampole  *,  and  the  Romances  *,  are  specimens 
of  its  state  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.  The  passages 
introduced  from  Gower^  and  Chaucer^,  present  the  poetical 
language  under  Richard  ii.  Of  its  style  under  Henry  iv,  John 
the  Chaplain  ^  and  Occleve  ^  have  furnished  instances.  And  the 

citations 

"  See  before,  pp.  44a— 444.  •  See  the  following  Note,  p.  576. 

*  See  before,  pp.  447 — 459.    The  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Warton  and  iMr,  Ellis,   from 
Adam  Davie,  a  poet  who  flourished  about  1312,  may  be  read  also  at  this  interval. 

*  lb.  pp.  460—462.  •  lb.  p.  47-  *  ^b-  PP-  4^—498. 
»  lb.  pp.  509—535-                              •  I*>-  PP«  539*540.            •  lb.  pp.  541— 54^* 
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citations  from  Lydgate  ^^  may  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Henry  V. 
and  his  son^s  infancy.  Thus  the  reader  has  already  bad  abundant 
specimens  of  the  English  language,  in  its  Poetry,  in  due  succession, 
from  the  year  1200  to  1420,  the  inserted  date  of  one  of  Lydgate^s 
poems.  The  extracts  from  Barbour  ^^,  will  exhibit  its  dialect  in 
Scotland.  It  remains  now  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
our  Prose  style. 

We  can  mark  the  period  of  the  disuse  of  the  Norman  language 
in  England,  and  of  the  confirmed  ascendancy  bf  the  English,  with 
an  accuracy  rarely  to  be  obtained  on  such  a  subject.  Though  the 
cflatives  held  -never,  as  Robert  of  ^oucester  observes,- -nbandtmed 
their  vernacular  tongue,  yet  the  court,  the  law,  and  the  nobility, 
had  disused  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  r^ign  of  Edward  iii.  Holcot 
complains  that  qhildren  learned^  .first  the  French,  and  from  that 
.the  Latin  language,  ai^d  that  there  was  no  regular  instruction  of 
youth  in  English  **.  So  Higden,  who  died  1362,  states,  that  boys 
in  the  schools  were  compelled  to  construe  in  French,  and  that 
the  Mns  of  nobles  were  from  their  very  cradles  instructed  in  the 
French  idiom  ^^  Norman  French^  therefor^  fcrimnphed  in  die 
first  part  <jf  Jkhe  reign  of  Edward  iii. ;  and  accordingly  iGomer 
wrote  his  Sonnets  in  that  language. 

A  change  of  fashion,  however,  was  beginning.    RoUe,  wlio  died 

in  1349^  intiraates,'that>the  genercJity  of  theilaity  imdanitoMl^no 

♦language  but  the  English**;   and   the   English  verifier  of  thfe 

Fonnmce  of  Arthur  and  Merlin,  asserts,  that  he  knew  ^matty  nubioft 

who  were  ignorant  of  French**^  But  the  year  13^  became  aQ<£ra 

'•      .  -■    •  6f 


*•  S«e  before,  pp.  546 — 55*2. 

-^"  See  ttt  reign  of  Edward  I.  in  the  First 
Chapter  of  this  Vo|iiiue. 

»  Holcot.  Lect.  hn  Lib.  Sap.  1. 2. 

"  Higden  Polych,  1.  !•  Gales'  xv.  Script. 
Axigl.  p.2io. 


'^  See  before,  p.  460. 

"  Mani  noble  have  I  seigbe 
That  no  Freyn^c  couthe  seye. 

Arthur  and  Merlin,  ap,  ScqtU 
Tristrem,  xxTiii. 
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of  iraipcWance  to  the  predaminance  'and>ciiltivati<m'ofj  the  E^iigli^-    gKap; 
langtitig^i    Ati  Swct  of  parHament  passed  in  that  year,  recited  thtft^^^ 
the  French' language  was^  so  unknd^m  in  England j  that  the  pail*iedoFTHB 
to  the  law-suits  which  were  tried  in  the  oiourts  of  Jfldicatare,  hsd  no  of  the  • 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  was  said  for  or  against  themi»^^°^J)|]^^      . 
hecause  the  counsel  spoke  French.     It  therefore  orde#«dJ  tbai^  anixtoiosb 

caHses  '  shduid^  in  future  be  pleadedi,  discussed*,  and- adjadged*  ifii^ . ' 

Eiiglijg^h  ^^  This  valuable  law  made  French  no  longer  i^cessary-  to 
professional  jm)ftt';  and  English  so  completely  superseded  its  oom«* 
petitor,  tl^»t  in  1385)  the  old  translator  of  Higden  mentions^  that*^ 
dt.  that  time,  in  all  the  grammar-^schools  of  England  the  teaching 
of  French  was  left  off,  and  English  substituted  in  its  'steadi  He^ 
even  nam^  the  patriotic  instructors  who  first  made  this  chaj^^^.> 
So  that  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.  was  clearly  the  period  <rf  thi^K 
revolution  in  our  language,  and  it  had  become  completely  accom- 
plished within  nine  years  after  that  sovereign's  deatji. 

In  collecting  a  chronological  series  of  passages  from  our  'old« 
prose  writers,  to  shew  the  progress  of  the  language,  we  may  begin 
with  the  MS.  of  Alfired's  Sayings,  which  Wantey  places  about  the' 
reign  of  Richard  I  ^^    Theyear  1200  may  be  taken  as  near  the  — 

time^ 

^  Stat,  36  Edw.  3.  c.  15.  hi  here  lif  leden  scholden.    Alfred  he  was  on* 

^  Trevisa,  in   his  translation  of  liigdeh,  Engelond  a  king  wel  switlie  strong,  he  was 

8&y8»  that  John  Comwatle,  a' master  of  gram-  King  and  Clerc.    wol  he  Invede  Godee  were' 

mar,  changed  '*  the  lore  in  grammar  scole,"  he  was  wise  on  his  word  and  war  on  his'- 

and    that    Richard   Pineriche    learned    the'  speche.     He  was  the  wisest  man  that  was 

manner  of   teaching  from    him.    See    the'  on   EngfelondT   Wanley,  p.  231.     Spelmaa 

passage  in  the  following  Note  25.  gives  a  further  extract  in  his  Life  of  Alfred: 

*  Thus  quaih  Alfred,  Engle  frofre ;  wolde 

••  It  was  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  ye  nu  liven    and    lustcn  yure  louerd.    He 

Galba,  A  19;  but  that  copy  is  spoilt.     It  yu   wolde  wisen  wiseliche   thinges;    hu  ye 

began   thus  :  — ^  At   Siffbrde    seten  theinfes  mihten   werlds  wurthecipe  weldcn  and    ec 

manie,  fele   Biscopes,  fele   boc-lered,  Erles  yare  soule  samne   to  Creste.     Wise    weren 

prude,  Cnichtes  egjiche.  Therwas  Ert  Alfricli  the  cwethen   the   saide    the   King  Alfred. 

ofthelage,swuthewis,ecAlfrede,  Engle  hirde,  Mtldeliche    I  mune   yu,   mine    dere    freod, 

Engle  derling.     On  Engelonde  he  was  King,  arme  and  edilede  luvicnde,  that  ye  all  drede 

hem  he  gaa  laren,  swo  hi  heren  mihten,  ha  yure  drihten' Crist,  iuvieuid  him  and  licen, 

for 
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time  of  its  compoftitioa.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Saxon  words,  bot  it  hx^ 
much  of  the  Norman  easy  order,  softening  of  their  piionmidation^ 
abbreviation-  of  their  orthography,  and  style  of  phrase,  thoqgh  witli 
scarcely  any  Norman  words*  It  therefore  marks  strikingly  the  first 
period  of  the  transition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  English. 

The  style  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  is  iso  little  like  poetry,  and 
his  long  lines  approach  so  nearly  to  prose,  that  we  may  refer  to  an 
extract  from  his  Chronicle  as  illustrating  the  state  of  our  language 
in  1280.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe  a  considerable  devia^ 
tion  from,  the  preceding  specimen.  Though  full  of  Saxooisms,  it  is 
yet  more  advanced  towards  our  present  English  than  even  Alfred's 
Proverbs.  The  innovating  effects  of  the  conversations  and  business 
pf  above  half  a  century,  are  visible  in  the  Chronicler's  account  of 
Leir  and  his  daughters  ^^. 


for  he  is  louerd  of  lif.  He  is  one  God  over 
ail  Godnesse.  He  is  one  blisse  over  alle 
blessedness.  He  is  one  nianne,  inilde 
maister,  be,  one  folce  fader  and  frofre.  He  is 
one  hht  wis  and  riche  King  that  hem  ne 
seal  be  wane  noht  of  his  will,  hwo  him  here 
on  werlde,  wurthend  and  eth.  Thus  cwath 
Aluerd,  Engle frofre.  He  mai  no  riht  Cing 
ben—but  he  be  boc-lered,  and  wis  o  loage, 
and  he  hise  writes  wel  icweme,  and  be  cunne 
letres,  locen  himselve  hu  he  seal  his  lond 
lageliche  holden.' — ^The  next  passages  con- 
tain some  attempts  to  rhyme : 

♦Thus  cwath   Aluerd,  Engle  frofre,   the 


The 

Erl  and  te  Atheling,  the  ben  under  the 
Cing  tbe  lond  to  leden, raid  lagelie  dec/en, bolhe 
the  Clerc  and  te  Cnith,  demen  evenliche  rikt : 
For  after  that  te  man  6oweth,  therafter  he 
seal  motocn ;  and  efr  ilces  manaes  dom  to  his 
ogen  dure  charigeth. 

*  Thus  cwath  Aluerd;  the  Cniht  bcho- 
veth,  ceneliche  to  mowen,  or  to  werce  tbe 
lond  of  hunger  and  of  heregong,  that  the 
Chureche  have  grUh;  and  the  Cherl  be  in 
frith,  his  sedes  to  sowetiy  hise  roedet  to 
mowen,  his  pluwes  to  driven  to  ure  aire 
bilif.  This  is  the  Cnihtes  lage  to  locen  that 
it  wel  fare/  Spelman's  Alfred,  pp.  1^7,  ia8. 


"  On  the  first  part  of  Robert's  story  of  Leir,  he  says — 

Thre  dogtren  this  kyng  hadde,  the  eldest  Gonorille, 
The  mydmost  hatte  Regan ;  the  gongost  Cordeille. 
The  fader  hem  lovede  alle  ynog,  ac  the  gongost  mest ;. 
For  heo  was  best  and  fairest,  and  to  hautenesse  drow  le$t. 
Tho  the  Kyng  to  elde  com,  alle  thre  he  brogte 
Hys  dogjren  to  fore  hym,  to  wyte  of  here  thougte. 
For  he  thogte  hys  kyudom  dele  among  hem  tbre  ; 
And  lete  hem  ther  with  spousi,  wel  whare  he  mygte  hi  se. 
To  the  eldest  he  seide  first,  *'  Dogter  icb  bidde  tbe» 
Sey  to  me  al  clene  thin  herte,  how  mucbe  thou  lovest  me.** 


•\ 
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-    The  improvement  which  our  prose  stjle  received irom  the  cnlti*     CRAl* 
vators  of  our  vernacular  poetry,  is  shewn  in  the  prose  works  of  tiie 
venerable  Hermit  of  Hampole,  whose'  poems  w6  have  abeadj  of  the 

,      FROOllESa     r 

noHcect^  OP  THE 

*  Myn  heye  Godes/  qootb  this  mayd^t  *  to  vytntwe  I  take  ecboi^  :  ^^^^^^^^ 

That  y  Ipve  more  in  myn  herte  tbi  leve  bodi  one:  lawouaor 

<•"  ■    .  r       'Vril  1         J  1    r   *u   X  •  1.   j»        >   '  AWD  PROSE 

Than  myn  soule  and  my  lyf,  that  m  my  bodi  ys.  composition. 

•'*•''*••  '         •♦    ■ 

Tho  fader  was  the  glad  yiiow  whan  he  herde  this.  " 

■      '*  My  leve  dogter"  be  seide  tho,  •*  for  thou  hast  in  love  ydo 

t       JMyn  oUe  lyf  byfore  this,  and  bifore  tbi  soule  also.  .      . 

Ych  wol  the  marie  wel  with  the  thridde  part  of  my  londe. 

To  the  noblest  bacheler,  that  thyn  herte  wol  to  stonde/* 

The  other  sister  having  answered  in  a  similar  manner,  Cordelia  is  asked : — 
*  Sire,'  heo  seyde,  *  T  leve  not  that  my  sustren  al  soth  seide.    ' 
Ac  for  me  myself,  ich  wol  soth  segge  of  this  dede. 
Ych  the  love,  as  the  inon  that  my  fader  ys ; 
And  ever  habbe  y  loved  as  my  fader,  and  ever  wole  y  wys. 
And  gef  thou  wolt  get  theruppe  more  asche  and  wyte  of  me; 
Al  the  ende  of  love  and  the  grond,  ich  wol  segge  the. 
As  nriuche  as  thou  hast,  as  muche  thou  art  worth  y  wys. 
And  so  muche  ich  love  the.    Tho  ende  of  love  ys  this.' 

Robert,  after  describing  Leir's  anger  with  Cordelia ;  his  dividing  his  kingdom  between 
his  other  daughters,  and  their  subsequent  ingratitude  to  him;  thus  describes  the  kingls 
ieelipgSy  on  being  taunted  by  them  with  his  poverty : 

This  word, dude  much  sorwe  this  seli  old  Kyng, 

That  atwytede  hym  and  ys  stat,  that  he  nadde  hym  self  nothing. 

That  word  brak  neg  ys  herte ;  and  long  he  yt  understod 

That  ys  child  atwiste  ys  poverte,  that  hadde  al  is  god. 

'    l^ir  then  resolves  to  visit  Cordelia,  the  daughter  whom  he  had  himself  so  ill-treated: 
In  tho  scbip,  as  other  prynces  in  gret  pruyde  he  bihulde ; 
And  he  nadde  mid  hym  bute  twei  men,  hym  thoghte  ys  herte  feld : 
He  thoght  on  the  noblei,  that  he  hadde  in  ybe ; 
He  wep ;  tiie  terns  roune  doun;  that  deol  it  was  to  se. 
M'd  goxing  and  mid  gret  wop,  thus  bigan  ys  mone. 
'*  AL.s^!  alas!  the  luthnr  wate!  that  fylest  me  thus  one; 
That  thus  olcne  me  bryngiist  adoun.  Wyder  scbal  y  be  brogt? 
Leve  dogter  Cordeille !  to  sotbe  thou  seidest  me ; 
.  That  as  muche  as  ych  hadde,  y  war  worth.    They  ne  levcde  the. 
Awey  !  dogter  Cordeille!  Wyder  srhal  ich  now  fie? 
So  much  ich  habbe  the  mysdo^  that  y  ne  dar  the  se." 

Rob,  Glouc.  pp.  29—35, 

Vol.  II.  4E 
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noticed,  and  who  has  not  received  his  due  porticm  of  fame,  for  the 
activity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  utility  of  his  woAs  to  our  infant 
English.  He  wrote  several  professional  compositions  in  prose ;  from 
tjneof  which,  his  "  Crafte  of  Deyng,^'  a  passage  may  be  cited  *^, 
illustrative  of  the  last  devotions  recommended  at  that  time  *^.  As 
RoUe  died  in  1349,  he  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  ii.  and  to 
the  first  part  of  Edward  iii.  In  the  same  MS.  that  contains  this 
piece,  is  another  prose  work  of  the  same  period,  and  apparently 
by  the  same  author,  which,  like  the  former,  shews  a  lucid  and 
flowing  style.  One  passage,  a  simile,  pursued  at  same  length,  may 
amuse  **.  It  is  taken  from  the  '  twelve  profits  of  tribulation/  We 
may  place  both  these  specimens  about  1340.  They  shew  a  free- 
dom 


*  It  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Bib. 
Reg.  17.  Ci8. 

"  It  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum:-^ 
"  Also  aftirwarde,  with  alle  the  instance  ami 
devocion  that  he  may,  with  hert  and  mouth, 
let  him  cry  to  our  blessed  Lady  Seynl  Mary, 
that  is  moste  spedefull  and  moste  redy  meite, 
and  heipe  of  alle  synfull  men  to  God,  seynge 
thus,  '  O  gloriouse  Quene  of  heveii !  Modir 
of  mercy  and  refuge  of  alle  syBfiiUmfin!  re- 
cousile  me  to  thi  swete  son  my  Lordct  J  ha, 
and  pray  for  me,  synfull  wracfae,  to  liifi  grek 
mercy,  that  for  love  of  the,  swete  hidy,  he 
wolde  foryeve  me  ray  synnys.'  Than  lete 
hym  prey  lo  Aungelis  and  sey  thus,  *  Holy 
Aungels  of  heven!  I  besech  you,  that  ye 
wold  assiste  to  me,  that  shall  now  passe 
out  of  this  worlde,  and  myghtyly  deliver,  and 
kepe  me  from  alle  myne  enemys,  and  take 
my  sottle  unto  youre  blissed  company.  And 
namely  thou,  gode  blissed  aungell!  that  haste 
bene  my  contynuell  keper,  ordeynyd  of  God.' 
Than  let  hym  pray  the  same  wyse,  devootly, 
to  all  the  apostilis,  martiris,  confessoiirs  and 
virgyns,  and  specially  to  the  Seynt,  which 
he  loved  and  worshipped  moste  speckdly  in 


his  hele,  that  thai  wyll  help  hym  * 
pole's  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17.  C  18.  p.  34. 


Ham- 


«•  "  The  sevynth  profet  of  tribulacion  is, 
that  it  spredith  abred  or  opynyth  thyne  hert 
io^  receyv«  the  grace  of  Ged :  for  Gold  with 
many  strokys  of  thebammyr,  spreditfa  abrode 
a  pece  of  goldc  or  of  silvcor,  to  make  a  vessel 
for  to  pat  in  wyne  or  prociouse  llquore — And 
considre,  as  the  more  preciouse  metalie  is 
more  duciible  and  obeyoge  to  the  strokes  of 
ibe  goldamylh ;  so  the  more  preciouse  and 
meke  herte  is  more  paciente  in  tribulacion. 
And  alle  thogh  the  sharp  stroke  of  tribula- 
con  tnrmenteth  the,  yet  comforte  the ;  for 
the  goldsmith,  Alle-oiyghty  God,  holdyth 
the  hammer  of  tribulacion  in  his  bond  and 
knoweth  full  wdle  what  thoa  maiste  suffir, 
and  mesurith  hys  smytynge  after  thi  frele 
nature :  he  wille  not  thou  be  than  as  roetalle 
in  a  bojeires  gobett,  witkoste  spredynge  of 
shape,  as  b^rde  hertis  bene  without  tecbyog 
— Ne  wolle  thou  not  be  as  an  olde  friynge 
pan,  that  for  frehe  of  a  H  tell  stroke  al  to 
brsfftein  manDysbrtkynge."  MS.'Bib.  Reg. 
17.0  18.  p.  19. 
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dom  of  style  and  maimer  that  \rauld  not  disgrace  the  reign  of  CHAP. 
Henry  viii-  They  prove  that  our  En^ish  prose  was  then  well  ^^^^^^^^^ 
formed.  ^^''^^ 

...  1  *«^-^  T_  1       PROGRESS 

Of  English  composition  in  the  year  ISoo,  we  have  an  example  ©p  the 
in  the  curious  work  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.     At  the  end  of  his  ^^^o^^^g 
*«  Voiaffe  and  Travaile/'  which  he  wrote  in  English  as  well  as  in  and  prosb 

w  vnagv:.  «**  ,  -  O  COMPOSITION. 

Latin  and  French,  he  says,  that  he  ^folfiUed  these  thinges  and  put  ^ , ' 

them  in  his  book/  in  this  year.  An  extract  from  his  prologue 
and  conclusion  will  shew  sufficiently  his  style  *^.  He  died  at  Liege 
in  1371.  His  book  is  a  singular  medley,  of  ancient  fables,  his 
own  observations,  and  his  compilations  from  travellers  who  had 
preceded  him. 


»  «  We  ougbte  for  to  chaleoge  the  heri- 
tttge,  that  cure  fadre  lafte  us,  aud  do  it  out 
of  hethene  mennes  bondes.  But  nowe  pride, 
covetyse  and  envye  ban  so  euflawmed  ibe 
bertts  of  lordes  of  the  world,  that  thci  arc 
more  besy  for  to  disherite  here  neygbbores, 
more  than  for  to  chalenge,  or  to  conquere 
here  righte  heritage  before  seyd.  And  the 
comoun  peple,  that  wolde  putte  here  bodyes 
and  here  cateile,  for  to  conquere  our  heri- 
tage, thei  may  not  don  it,  withoutea  the 
lordes.  For  a  semblee  of  peple  witbouten  a 
chevcnteyn,  or  a  chief  lord,  is  as  a  flock  of 
echeep  withouten  a  schepperde ;  the  which 
departeth  and  desparpletb,  and  wyten  never 
whedre  to  go.  But  wolde  God,  that  the  tern- 
porel  lordes  and  alle  worldly  lordes  weren 
al  gode  accord,  and  with  the  cornea  peple, 
woulden  taken  this  holy  viage  over  the  see. 
Thanne  I  trowc  wel,  that  within  a  lityl  tyme, 
oure  righte  heritage  before  seyd  scholde  be 
•reconsyled  and  put  in  the  hoodes  of  the 
righte  heires  of  Jeau  Crist. 

And  for  als  moche  as  it  is  longe  tyme 
passed,  that  ther  was  no  generalle  passage 
ne  vyagc  over  the  sec ;  and  many  men  de- 
eiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  Holy  Loud, 
and  ban  thereof  gret  solace  and  comfort; 


In 


I  John  Maundeville,  knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthi,  that  was  bom  in  England,  in  the 
zeer  of  our  Lord  13-22,  in  the  day  of  Seynt 
Michelle ;  and  hidre  to  have  ben  longe  tyme 
over  the  see,  and  have  seyn,  £uid  gen  thorgh^ 
manye  diverse  londes,  and  many  provyncen 
kingdomes  and  iles,  and  have  passed  thorghe 
Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonye  the  litylle  and 
the  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee,  and  a  gret 
partie  of  Ethiope ;  thorghe  Amazqyne,  Inde 
the  lesse  and  the  more,  a  gret  partie ;  and 
thorghe  out  many  othere  iles,  that  ben 
abouten  Inde ;  where  dwellen  many  dy verse 
folkes,  and  of  dyverse  maneres  and  lawes, 
and  of  dyverse  schappes  of  men.  Of  whiche 
londes  and  iles,  I  scballe  speke  more  pleynly 
hereaftre.  And  I  scballe  devise  zou  sum 
partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
scballe  ben,  aftre  it  may  best  come  to  my 
mynde ;  and  specyally  for  hem,  that  wylle 
and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  holy  citee 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  places  that  are 
there  aboute.  And  I  «challe  telle  the  weye, 
that  thei  schuUe  holden  thidre.  For  I  have 
often  tymes  passed  and  ryden  the  way,  with 
gode  companye  of  many  lordes.  God  be 
thouked. 


4£S 
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populace,  in  the  writings  circulated  among  the  mob,  at  the  time  of 

the  great  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Richard  ii  ^.    As  thej  were 

GUAGE  ''  meant  to  affect  the  popular  mind,  they  were  of  course  composed  in 
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AND  PROSE     their  ordinary  language.  They  have  however  all  the  air  of  modem 


-^  phrase,  and  are  proofs,  that  our  prose  style  was  not  exclusively 
formed  by  our  writers,  but  arose  amid  the  business  and  conversa- 
tibn  of  common  hfe.  Courts  and  colleges  in  former  times  deviated 

'  into 

(NoTB  23  And  gee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  1  have      heven,  he  scbal  pay  for  alle*  Loke  thy  mylnft 

continued,)      ^^^  ^jg  y^^^^  ^^^  Qf  x^tvn  into  Fi-ensche,      go  aryght,  with  the  foure  Bayles,  and  th# 

post  staode  in  steadfutneMe,  With  ryghl 
and  with  m>ght,  with  skyl  and  with  wyfle, 
lat  myght  helpe  ryght ;  and  skyl  go  before 
wille  and  rygjbt  before  rayghti  than  goCb 
oure  mylne  aryght  And  if  rayght  go  before 
ryght,  and  wylle  before  skylle,  than  is  oure 
ToyXwt  mys  adyght."  j 

^'  Jakke  Carter  pryes  gowe  alle  that  ge 
make  a  gode  ende  of  that  ge  have  bagonneB 
and  doth  wele,  and  ay,  bettur  and  bettor  : 
for  at  the  even,  men  nerylh  the  d^j.  For  if 
the  ende  be  wele*  than  is  aUe  wele.  Lat 
Peres  the  plowman,  my  brother,  duelle  at 
home,  and  dyght  us  come,  and  1  will  gp  witb 
gowe  and  helpe  that  y  may  to-4jffhte  yqura 
mete  and  yoore  drynke,  that  ge  none  fayle. 
Lokke  that  Hobbe  robbyou*e  be  wele  chas* 
tysed  for  lesyng  of  goure  grace,  for  ge  have 
gret  oede  to  take  God  with  gowe  in  alia 
goare  dedes.  For  oowe.is  tyme  to  be  war." . 

"  John  Balle  gretyth  gow  wele  alle  and 
doth  gow  to  understande^  he  hath  rungen 
youre  belle.  Nowe  ryght  and  myght,  wylle 
and  skylle.  Qod  spede  every  ydele. — Sionda 
manlyche  togedyr  in^trewthe  and  helpe  ge 
trewtbe  and  trewthe  schal  helpe  gowe. .  Now 
regneth  pride  in  pris,  and  covetys  is  hold 
wys,  and  lecherye  withouten  shame,  and 
glotonye  withouten  blame.  Envye  regneth 
with  tresooe,  and  slouthe  is  taken  in  gretfi 
sesone."  Knygbton  Cb(on«  pp.  2637^  2638. 


And  gee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  1  have 
put  this  boke  out  of  Latyn  into  Fi-enscbe, 
bnd  translated  it  agen  out  of  Frensche  into 
Englyssche,  that  every  man  of  my  nacioun 
may  undirstonde  it.  Butlordesand  knygbtes, 
and  othere  noble  and  worthi  men,  that  conne 
Latyn  but  Htylle,  and  ban  ben  begonde  the 
see,  knowen  and  undirstonden,  gif  I  erre  in 
devisynge,  for  forgetynge,  or  elles ;  that  ihei 
mowe  redresse  it  and  amende  it  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  mannes 
mynde,  or  from  his  syght,  turuen  sone  into 
forge tynge.  Because  that  mynde  of  man  ne 
may  not  ben  comprehended  ue  witheholden, 
for  the  frceltee  of  mankynde.** — Voiage  and 
Travaile,  pp.  4—  7,  Printed  from  the  Cotton 
MS.  1725;  17^17. 

At  the  end  of  his  book,  he  says,  "  Now 
I  am  comen  bom,  mawgree  myself,  to  reste : 
for  gowtes,  artetykes,  that  me  distreyneo* 
tho  diffynea  the  ende  of  my  labour,  aenst 
my  wille ;  God  koowethe.  And  thus  takynge 
solace  in  my  wreeched  rcste,  recordyngt  the 
t3nBe  passed,  I  have  fulfilled  theise  thinges, 
and  putte  hpm  wrytea  in  this  boke,  as  it 
woldt  come  into  my  mynde,  the  zeer  of 
grace  1 356,  in  the  34  xeer  that  I  departede 
from  oure  count rees."  lb.  p.  383. 


**  Knygbton  has  preserved  these  political 
squibs  of  the  day:  "Jakke  Mylner  asket 
helpe  to  turne  bis  mylne  aright.  He  hath 
grounden  smal,  smal;    the   Kings  sone  of 
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into  affected  fiction.  The  ordujbry,  dftssea  of  life  are  aWays  natural,     c  H  a  p« 
simple,  and  easy  in  th^ir  colloquial  phrase^  because  they  are  not 
jjualified  to  understand. a^y  other;  and  from  such  elements,  .a  per*  or  the 
spicuous  and  impressive  style  may  ffiost  si^CcessfuUy  be  framed.        of  tub 
.    A3  Wickliffe  died  in  1384,  the  specimens  of  his  English  style  lanouTge 
may  be  inserted  in  this  place  *^,  Though  at  Ipast  fifty  years  later,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
it. was  not  so  cultivated  as  the  Hermit  of  Hampole's,  nor  even  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  Whether  this  arose  from  his  collegiate 
life,  his  scholastic  studies,  or  some  want  of  facility  or  fluency  of 
thought,  or  clearness  of  his  ideas,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  his 
Postils,  which,  beihg  addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  most  familiar  phrase,  are  not  so  well  expressed, 
nor  so  immediately  intelligible,  as  either  RoUes,  or  those  which 
follow.    His  translation,  however,  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ^^,  has  all  the 
merit  of  the  best  style  (rf  that  time,  and  reads  very  interestingly 
in  his  venerable  diction.    Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it 
unimpressive. 


"^  ^  On  many  manerit  cure  religious  des- 
teyvenhemself  in  vanite :  first  they  refreynen 
nogbt  here  moiithe  in  praieris  but  forgeten 
to  worche.  As  gif  praieris  wereo  the  beste 
thing,  hi  wbiche  men  serpen  &  plesen  to 
God.  On  that  other'  manere  relegious  ben 
veyn,  wtanrie  tHei  lernen  here  owne  reulis 
andleven  the  reule  that  god  gaf ;  and  ocupien 
hem  in  this  lore  to  seye  and  synge  withouten 
book,  as  gif  this  ^leside  most  to  God.  On 
the  thridde  manere  thes  erdrts  ben  veyn, 
that  precheh  japis  to  begge  better  and  to 
siisteyne  here  cloistri^  and  houses  knd  otheir 
godes,  that  tbti  coreiten.;  and  certes  thes 
hinipes  failen  here  as  nionled  gras  that 
-  ^nrere  unteddid  %  for  4bat  gras  moot  nedis  rotd 
and  fade  — .     '  '   "* 

**  Kne^en  noaght  thTfes  newe  ordris  and  thes 
cloistris  with  newt  houses  and  other  rentis, 
that  thei  han  fonnden '  t^hat  schoide  move 
hem  to  loVe  thus  &  feve  reiegioun^  that  God 


In 


hath  goven.  It  is  a  blaspheme  and  bileve 
houever  that  men  spekeo  here.''<-*Wickli&'g 
Postib,  Claud.  D  8.  p.  145. 


**  ^'  A  man  hadde  twey  sones :  and  the 
yongcr  of  hem  seide  to  the  fadir,  *'  Fadir ! 
geve  me  the  porcioon  of  catol  that  fallith  to 
me;'  and  he  departide  to  hem  the  catel. 
•And  not  aftir  manye  dayea^  whanne  alle 
thingis  weren  gederid  togider:  the  yongere 
0one-  wente  forth  in  )nlgrimage  into  a  fer 
cuDtree,  and  ther  he  wastide  hise  goodis  in 
lyvynge-  lecherouslyj  ^And  after  that  he 
hadde  endid  iiUe  tbitigiB,  a  strong  hungur  was 
ni^adin  that  cuntree  and  hebigan  to  haue 
nede.  And  be  wente  and  dfough  httt  tooon 
of  the  cyteseynes  of  tfaat'cuntre,  and^  he 
sente  him  into  Mter  lonn :  to  feed  swyn.  And 
he  couerlide  to  fille  his  wtfmbeof  the  coddis 
that  the  hoggin  eeteny^and^tio  man  gaf  him. 
•^  -^  .    And 
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(Note  26 
continued.  J 


In  1^385,  we  have  a  specimen  of  an  old  Chronicler's  English, 
written  in  that  year  by  Nich.  Trevisa,  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon ;  which  may  be  quoted,  not 
only  for  its  contributing  to  mark  the  chronological  progress  of  our 
language,  but  also  for  the  information  which  it  affords  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  French,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  tongue  ^. 

To 


And  he    lurnede  agen    into    hirasilf:    and 
seide,  *  how  manye  hirid  men  in  my  fadir's 
hous  bad  plente  of  looues:    and   I  perisch 
here  thorou  hungur  !  I  schal  rise  up  and  go 
to  my  fadir,  and  I  schal  seye  to  him  :  fadir 
I  haue  synned  into  heuene  and  bifore  thee, 
and  now  I  am  not  worthi  to  be  clepid  thi 
8one :  make  me  as  oon  of  diin  hirid  men/ 
And  he  roos  up  and  cam  to  his  fadir;  and 
'whaixie  he  was  yit  afer,  his  fadir  sigh  him, 
and  was  stirid  by  mersy,  and  he  ran :  and 
fel  on  his  necke,  and  kisside  him.     And  the 
■one  seide  to  him, '  fadir  I  have  synned  into 
heuene  and  bifore  thee :  and  now  I  am  not 
worthi  to  be  clepid  thi  sone/     And  the  fadir 
seide  to  his  seruantis  *  swithe  brynge  ye  forth 
the  first  stole :  and  clothe  ye  him,  and  gyue 
ye  a  ryng  hi  his  bond  :  and  schoon  on  hise 
feet.     And  brynge  ye  a  fat  calf  and  sleygh 
ye :  and  ete  we,  and  make  we  feeste.     For 
this    my  sone  was  deed,   and   hath  lyued 
agen :  he  perischide^  and  is  founden : '  and  alle 
men  bigunnen  to  ete.     But  his  eldre  sone 
was  in  the  feeld  ;  and  whanne  he  cam,  and 
neighede  to  the  hous,  he  herde  a  symfonye 
and  a  croude.    And  he  clepide  oon  of  the 
seruantis :    and  axide  what    these    thingis 
weren.     And  he  seide  to  him, '  thi  brother 
«6  comen  :  and  thi  fadir  slougli  a  fatt  calf, 
for  he  resseyuede  him  saaf.'    And  be  was 
'wrooth,  and  wolde  not  come  yn:  therfor  his 
iadir  gede  out:    and  bigan  to   preye  him. 
And  he  answerde  to  his  fadir:  and  seyde, 
'  lo  so  manye  yeeris  I  seme  thee  :  and  I  neuere 
brak  thi  comaundement  and  thou  neuere  gaue 
to  me  a  kide  that  I  with  my  frendis  schulde 
baue  etun.     But  aftir  that  this  thi  sone  that 


hath  deuourid  his  substance  with  hooris,  cam, 
thou  hast  blayn  to  him  a  fat  calf.'  And  be  seide 
to  him, '  sone  thou  art  euermore  with  me: 
and  alle  my  thingis  ben  thine.  Bat  it  biho<^e 
to  make  feest  and  to  haue  joye :  for  this  thi 
brother  was  deed  and  lyuyde  agen,  he  pe- 
risshide  and  is  foundun.' ''  Wickliffe  's  Test. 
Baber's  ed.  p.  7G. 


"  *^  Children  in  scole  agenst  the  usage  and 
manir  of  all  other  nations  beeth  compelled 
for    to    leve  hire   owne   langage,  &  for  to 
construe    hir    lessons    h   hire   thynges   in 
Frenche ;  and  so  they   haveth  seethe  Nor- 
mans came  first  into  Engelond— Also  gentil- 
men  children  beeth  taught  to  speke  Frensche, 
from  the  tyme  that  they  bith  rokked  in  hire 
cradell  and  kunneih  speke  and  play  with  a 
childes  boche;  and  uplondisscbe  men  will 
likne  himself  to  Gentylmen,  and  fondith  with 
greet  besynesse  for  to  speke  Frensche  to  be 
told  of.     This  maner  was  moche  used  to  for 
first  deth,  and  is  sith  some  dele  changed.  For 
lohn  Cornewaile  a  maisterof  Gram'  changed 
the  lore  in  Crammer  scole  and  construction 
of  Frensche   into  Englische :  and   Richard 
Pencriche  lernede   the  manere  techynge  of 
him,  as  other  men  of  Pencriche.     So  that 
now  the  yere  of  cure  Lord  a  thousand  thre 
hundred  and  four  score  and  five,  and  of  the 
Seconde  Kyng  Richard  aftur  the  Conquest 
nyne  and  (in)  alle  the  Grammere  scoles  of 
Engilond,  children  Icveth  Frensche  and  con<- 
strwth    and    learneth    an    Engliscbe,*'  &c. 
Trevisa,  Harl.  MS.  N'  1900.    He  dates  th« 
conclusion  of  his  translation,  1387. 
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To  this  we  may  also  add  an  extract  from  his  translation  of  the     CHAP4 
Sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  preached  before  the  Pope  gp^^j^j^jj^ 
at  Avignon  in  1357.     It  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Mendi-  0^  the 
cant  Friars.     The  passage  is  interesting  tor  its  miormation,  that  at  of  the 
one  time  30,000  scholars  were  studying  at  Oxford  ;  and  that  the  Language 
number  had  become  reduced  to  6000*     It  also  implies  the  endea*  ^^^  ^^*^** 

'^  ^  COMPOSITIOK, 

vour  of  the  friars  to   excel  the  other  clergy  in  their  libraries,  * • "■ 

and  pupils*®. 

In  1386,  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  style  of  the  London 
tradesmen,  in  the  Petition  of  the  Mercers'  Company  to  the  kiag 
in  parliament  *^.  It  shews  that  a  good  style  was  forming  in  the 
busy  metropolis,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  petitions  from  the  city 
to  the  parliament,  that  history  has  preserved. 


^  In  attacking  the  Mendicant  Or^rs  for 
•edacing  children  from  their  parents^  he 
says — 

^*  Hereof  cometh  grete  damage  hoihe  to 
the  peple  aad  to  the  clergie  also.  To  the 
peple,  for  many  men  for  what  thei  loyeth 
best  in  this  worlde,  that  is  her  owne  chil- 
dren. Also  hit  is  grete  damage  to  the  clergie 
for  now  in  the  Universitees  of  the  rewme  of 
£nglond :  for  children  heth  so  ystole  from 
her  fadres  and  mocLres,  lewed  men  in  ev«riche 
place  withholdeth  her  children,  and  sendeth 
hem  nought  to  the  Uuiversite ;  for  hem  is 
lever  make  hem  erthe  tilyers,  and  have  hem, 
than  sende  hem  to  the  Universite  aad  lese 
hem.  So  that  ghet  in  my  tyme  in  the 
Univertke  of  Oxet^ord  were  thritiy  tAoudand 
Mcholtn  at  (meg :  and  now  htth  tmndke  sixe 
thousand.  And  me  trowith  that  the  grettist 
occasioun  and  cause  why  scolers  beth  so  with« 
drawe  ;  hit  is  for  children  beth  so  begiled  and 
yatok.  And  y  se  noon  gretter  damage  to  al 
the  cltrgie  than  in  this  damage. 

Also  there  is  more  grete  damage  that 
nudoth  and  distruyeth  the  seculers  of  al 
maner  faculte^  for  those  ordres  of  beggers, 
for  endeles  wynnynges  that  thei  geteth  by 


In 


beggyugof  the  forsMde  privyle^sof  schriftcs 
and  sepultures  and  o there ;  thei  beth  now  so 
multiplycd  in  coveutes  and  in  persons^  that 
many  men  tellith  that  in  gimcral  studies 
unnethe  is  yfounde  to  sillying  a  profitaUa 
book  of  the  faculte  of  art,  of  dyvynyte,  of 
lawe  caooun,  of  phisik,  other  of  lawe  cirile>i 
but  alle  bookes  beth  ybought  of  freres.  So 
that  in  everich  covent  of  freres  is  a  noble 
librarie  and  a  grete ;  and  so  that  everich  frora 
that  hath  state  in  scole  sicbe  as  thei  beth 
DOW,  hath  an  huge  librarye.  And  also  y 
scut  of  my  sugettes  to  scole  thre  or  fours 
persons;  and  hit  b  seide  me  that  somme  of 
hem  beth  come  home  ages,  for  thei  mygbt 
nought  fynde  to  selle  oon  gode  bible,  ootber 
othere  covenable  bookes — hit  semeth  that 
herof  schuld  come  siche  an  endt  that  uo 
clergie  schuJd  leve  in  holy  chirche,  but 
oonlich  in  fi-eres ;  and  so  the  feith  of  holy 
chirche  were  loste  but  oonlich  in  freres/ 


**  The  first  paragraphs  of  this  petition  art 
as  follows : — 

*  To  the  moost  noble  and  worthiest  Lordea, 
moost  ryghtfol  and  wysest  ConseiUe  to  owra 
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In  1388,  we  have  another  indication  of  the  style  of  the  metro- 
p<^is^  in  llie  Sermons  preached  in  that  year  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
by  '  Maister  Thomas  Wymbilton^^/    They  prove  that  the  Anglo- 


lige  Lorde  the  Kynge,  compleyDen,  if  it  lyke 
to  yowy  the  folk  df  the  Mercerye  of  London,  as 
a  membre  of  the  same  Citee,  of  many  wronges 
subtiles,  aLd  also  open  oppressions,  ydo  to 
hem  by  longe  tyme  here  before  passed — 

'  Of  which  oon  was,  where  the  eleccion  of 
Mairaltie  is  to  be  to  the  fre  men  of  the 
Citee,  hi  gode  and  paisible  avys  of  the  wysest 
andtrewesty  at  o  day  in  the  yere  frelich, 
there  noughtwithstondyng  the  same  fredam 
or  fraunchise,  Nichol  Brembre  wyth  his 
upberers,  p't  posed  hym  the  yere  next  after 
John  Northampton  Mair  of  the  same  Citee, 
vfith  stronge  honde  as  it  is  ful  knowen,  and 
tfaourgh  debate  and  strenger  partye  ageins 
the  pees  hi  fore  purveyde  was  chosen  Mair 
in  destruccion  of  many  ryght  For,  in  the 
tame  yere,  the  forsaid  Nichol,  witbouten 
nede,  tiyein  the  pees,  made  dyvse  enarmynges 
hi  day  and  •  eke  bi  nyght,  and  destruyd  th« 
Kynges  trewe  lyges,  som  with  open  slaugh- 
tre,  s<'me  bi  false  emprisonement  and  some 
fledde  the  Citee  for  feere,  as  it  is  openlich 
knowen. 

'  *  And  so  ferthermore,  for  to  susteyne  thise 
wronges,  and  many  othere,  the  next  yere 
after,  the  same  Nichol  ayeius  the  forsaide 
fredam  and  trewe  coes  did  crye  openlich,  that 
no  man  sholde  come  to  cbese  her  Mair,  but 
such  as  were  sompned,  and  tho  that  were 
lompned  were  of  his  ordynance  and  after  his 
avys.  And  in  the  nyght  next  after  folwynge, 
he  did  carye  grete  quantitee  of  Armure  to  the 
Guyldehall,  with  which  as  wel  straungers 
of  the  Contree  as  othere  of  withinne  were 
armed  on  the  morwe,  ayeins  his  own  procla- 
macion,  that  was  such  that  no  man  sbulde 
be  armed ;  and  cei  tein  bushments  were  laide, 
that  when  free  men  of  the  Citee  come  to 
cbese  her  Maire^  brekeo  up  armed,  cryinge 


Saxon 

with  loud  voice,  Sle,  Sle,  folwing  hem,  wber- 
thourgh  the  peple,  for  feere,  fledde  to  hooief^ 
and  other  hidynges,  as  in  londe  pf  Werrt 
adradde  to  be  ded  in  coe.'  Plac.  ParL 
vol.  3.  p.  aas- 


"  These  are  in  MS.  in  the  British  Masuem, 
^  For  right  as  gee  seen,  that  in  the  tiliyng 
of  the  material  vyne  ther  ben  diverse  labouris; 
for  summe  kutte  awey  the  voide  brauncbis ; 
summe  maken  forkis  and  railes  to  here  up  the 
vynes ;  and  summe  diggen  awey  the  olde 
eerthe  from  the  roote  and  leven  there  fatter. 
And  alle  these  officers  ben  so  necessarie  to 
the  Vyne,  that  gif  ony  of  hens  faile,  it  shal 
harme  gretly  or  destroye  the  Vyoc.  fiot  the 
Vyne  be  kut,  it  shal  wexe  wilde.  But  gif  she 
be  railid,  She  shal  be  overgoo  with  netles  and 
weedis.  But  the  roote  be  fattid  with  dungc. 
She  for  feebilnesseshuldc  wexe  bareyne. 

*  Rightsoo  in  the  chirche  been  needful  these 
thire  officers.  Preesthod,  Knygbtbod.  and 
laboreris.  To  prestis  it  fiEiUeth,  to  kutte  awey 
the  voide  braunches  of  synnes,  with  the  swerd 
of  her  tunge.  To  knyghtis  it  falietb,  to  letie 
wronges  and  theftis  tabedoo;and  to  mayntene 
Goddis  lawe  and  hem  that  ben  techers  therof; 
and  also  to  keepe  the  londe  fro  enemyes  of 
oothere  londes.  And  to  laboreris  it  falleth, 
to  travaiie  bodily ;  and  with  her  soor  swet, 
gete  out  of  the  eerthe  the  bodily  luflode,  for 
hem  and  for  oothere  parties :  and  there  statis 
ben  also  needful  to  the  chirche,  that  noon  may 
wel  be  witbouten  oothere  :  for  gif  preshod 
lackide,  the  peepil,  for  defaute  ^f  knowyng 
goddis  lawe,  shulden  wexe  wilde  on  vices  aad 
dye  goostli.  And  gif  knyghthod  lackede  and 
men  to  rule  the  peepil  bi  lawe  and  hardnesse, 
theves  and  enemyes  shulden  so  encrese,  that 
no  man  thulde  lyve  in  pees;  and  gif  the 

laborers 
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Saxon  was  disused,  and  that  our  present,  English  was  substan-     ^"j^*** 
tially  formed.    Being  addressed,  to  a  London  audience,  they  may  gfEciMEss 
be  presumed  to  be  in  the  usual  dictions  of  those  to  whom  they  °^™^^ 
were  repeated. .  They  shew  the  increased  cultivation  which  our  old  »'  the 
English  was  receiving.  language 

,  In  the  duke  of  Gloucester'a  written  confession,  taken  in  1397,  compositiok. 
we  have  a  specimen  of  the  most  pohshed  style  of  the  language  at  '       '     ^ 
that  period  ^^  As  one  of  the  royal  family,  son  of  ELdward  iii,  and 

brother 


laborers  weren  not,  both  preestisand  knyghtis 
inosten  beo  acrero^n  and  herdis,  and  ellis 
tbey  sbulden  for  defaate  of  bodily  sustenaunce 
dye/  Wy mbilton's  Sermon,  MS.  Bib  Reg.  1 8. 
A  17. 


'*  The  duke,  before  be  was  murdered, 
delivered  it  wxitten  '  be  his  own  honde'  to 
the  Commissioner,  who  transmitted  it  to 
Richard  II.  The  first  part,  and  the  last 
paragraph,  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen : 

"  I  Thomas  of  Wodestok,  the  viii  day  of 
Septembre,  the  zeer  of  my  I^rd  the  Kyng 
on  and  twenty,  bi  the  vertue  of  a  Commis- 
sioA  of  my  Lord  the  Kyng  the  same  zeer 
directid  to  William  R>khill  Justice,  the 
which  is  comprehendid  more  pleynly  in  the 
forseid  Commission,  knowleche,  that  I  was 
on  wyth  steryng  osf  other  men  to  assente 
to  the  makyng  of  a  Commission ;  In  the 
which  Commissioii  I  amoog^s  other  re* 
streyned  my  Lcird  of  his  freedom,  ^and>  toke 
upon  roe  amonge  other,  Power  Rea}l,  trewly 
naght  knowyng  ne  wytyng  that  tyme  that 
I  dede  azeyns  his  Estate  ne  his  Realte,  as 
I  dede  after  and  do  now.  And  forasmuche 
as  I  knew  afterward^hat  I  hadde  do  wronge, 
and  taken  upon  me  more  than  me  owght  to 
do,  I  submettede  me  to  my  Lord,  and  cryed 
hym  mercy  and  grace,  and  zet  do  als  low* 
lych  and  as  mekely  as  any  man  may,  and 
putte  me  heygh  and  lowe  in  his  mercy  and 
in  bis  grace,  as  he  that  always  hath  ben  ful 
of  mercy  and  of  grace  to  all  other. 

Vol.  II 


Also,  in  that  tyme  that  I  came  armed 
into  my  Lordes  psence,  and  into  his  Palais, 
howsoever  that  I  dede  it  for  drede  of  my  lyf, 
I  knowleche  for  certain  that  I  dede  evyll,  and 
aseyns  his  Regalie  and  his  Estate:  Wher6>r 
I  submett  me  lowly  and  mekely  into  his 
mercy  and  to  his  grace. 

Also  in  that  that  I  took  my  Lordes  Lires 
of  his  Messagers,  and  opened  hem  azeyns  his 
leve,  I  knowleche  that  I  dede  evyll :  Wfaerfor 
I  putt  me  lowly  in  his  grace. 

Also,  in  that  that  I  sclanndred  my  Loord, 
I  knowleche  that  I  dede  evyll  and  wykkedly, 
in  that  that  I  spake  it  unto  hym  in  sclaun* 
deroase  wyse  in  audience  of  other  folk.  But 
by  the  wey  that  my  sowle  schall  to,  I  mente 
none  evyll  therin.  Nevertheles  I  wote  and 
I  knowleche  that  I  dede  evyll  and  unkun- 
nyngelych:  Wherfor  I  submett  me  heygh 
and  lowe  in  his  grace.— 

And  therfor  I  beseche  my  lyege  and 
souverayn  Loord  the  Kyng,  that  he  wyll  of 
his  heygh  grace  and  benyngnytee  accepts 
me  to  his  mercy  and  bis  grace,  as  I  that  putt 
my  lyf,  my  body,  and  my  goods  holy  at  his 
wyll,  as  lowlych,  as  mekelych  as  any  crea- 
ture kan  do  or  may  do  to  his  lyege  Loord. 
Besechyng  to  bis  heygh  Lordescbippe,  tha^ 
he  wyll,  for  the  passion  that  God  soffred  for 
all  mankynde,  and  the  compassion  that  he 
hadde  of  his  Modir  on  the  Cros,  and  the 
pytie  that  he  hadde  of  Marye  Maudeleyne, 
that  he  wyll  vouchesauf  for  to  have  compas- 
sion and  pytie  ;  and  to  accepte  me  unto  his 
4  F  mercy 
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brother  of  the  Black  Prmce,  we.  have^  tn  his  phrases ;  an  instaBce 
of  thedictioii  of  an  accomplished  gendemanof  his  daj^;  yet  it 
certainly  has  not»  the  ease  and  merit  of  some  of  the :  specimens 
which  wehaKe  alreadyaddiioed.alt  may  have  been  .the  fashion:  to 
affect  a  style  that  should  differ  from  the  clear  vulgar  phiBHe. 

The  proae  works  ofChauQerclaim:4o  be  noticed  .abcart  this  time. 
They  are  highly  curious/in  maa^frcsspectSjTkey  ndb  onlyshew  the 
prose  style  of  a  highly  cultii^Uaed  mmd  and  ^x^t^lnit  they  «ire<iq>eci'« 
mens  of  the  *  straunge  English'  which  some  complained  of,  and  of 
that.  ^  ornate  sty le^^  which  he  declares  himself  to  have  aimed  .afc audi 
valued.  Hiis  •  Testament  of  Love'  is  an  instance,  liiat  scholars  have 
sometimes  spoiled  languageinstead. of  impFOving.dt*i>r£utj^itis  of* 
no  use  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  defects,  because,  as  it  has 
been  remarked  before,  the  age  as  morei  influeaeed  by.  an.  author's 
beauties  than  by  his  faults;  some  of  the  happier  passages  of  this 
great  poet's  prose  style,  < in  .this  wi^rk^  iwilLbe  transcnbed tin  >the 
notes  ^^     There   iis   at    times  an  eloquence    about  them,    which 

announeM 


(Not*  31 


mercy  and  to  bis  grace^as  he  that  bathe  ever 
bene  ful  of  mercy  and  of  grace  to  all  his  ly^es, 
and  to  all  other  that  have  naght  heii<^  ^o. 
neygh  unto  hym  as  I  have  bene,  thogh  .1.  be 
unworthy."  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3.  p.  379. 


"  O  Glorye  !  glorye !  thou  art  none  other- 
thinge  to  thousands  of  folke  but  a  great, 
sweller  of  eares — 

A  wise  gen  till  heart  looketh  afier  vertue 
and  none  other  bodily  joies  alone — Is  there 
any  thing  to  thee  more  precious  than  thy- 
self—Thou shall  have  in  thy  ppwj^r,  tbat^ 
thou  woldest  never  lose  h  that  in  no  way 
may  be  taken  fro  thee — A  soule  dieth  never. 
Virtue  and  goodnesse,  evermore  with.,  the 
soule,  end  are  th;  &  this  knot  is  perfite  blesse. 

Glorie  of  fame  in  this  worlde,  is  npt  but 
hindering  of  glory  in  time  comming.-^But  if 
thou  wolt  make  comparison  to  ever,  what  joy 


maiest  thou  Itavein  yeavthly  uama,  it  la.  a 
faire  likenasse,  a  pees  of  one.  grayne.  of 
wheat,  to  a  thousand,  i^ipa.iull  of  4^01^10 
charged^  What.nombre  is.betwcene  the  one 
&  the  other  I  and  yet  mowe  both  they  boft 
nombred,  and  end  in  reckenyng  have.  > 

Eveiy  wight  in  soche  yeartbly  weale  -bar 
bundaunt,  is  hold  noble,  >  precious,  bea4gB»iS& 
wiseXo  doe  what.he  shall,. in. any  degree  ihat 
menne  him  .set,  all  be. it  that  the  soth  be  ia 
the  contrary  of  ^1  tho  thinges.  But  he  that 
can  joever  so  well  him  behave  &  hath  veftuc 
h^hundwnt,  ia  many  fold  maners;  &  be  not 
^ealtbed  with  soche  yeartbly  goodes,  ishoid 
for  a.foole  &  saied  his  wit  is  but  sotted  ( 

Gentilnesse  40  kinrede  niakeo  oot.geBtil 
linage  in  successiooi,  without  deport  of  a 
mans  uwne  «elle.  Where  is  now  rihe  line  #f 
Alisauudr^'.tbe  noble^or.elstof  Hector  of 
Troie.    Who  Is^  desceiKi^d^fi  r^t  blood  of 

lyne 
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anirouncesa  Tigoroug  as  wdl  as-  a  cultivated  mind.  As  the  style  of 
ever3r  individual  is  niost  natural  when  he  is  talking  of  bimselfy  the 
singular:  passage  in  which^  like  Cicero,  he  displays  the  pleasure  he  op  the 
look  in  contemplating  his  own  deserts,  may  be  also  added  ^. 


8PCCIMESS 


PROGRESS 
OF  THE 


We  have  now  presented  the  progress  of  our  English  language  to  ^^^^^^^ 


LANGUAGE 


the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.    But  to  give  a  more  expansive  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

•^  ^   O  *^  COMPOSITION* 

view  of  it,  by  shewing,  the  style  of  the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  ^ . ' 

life, 


lyne  fro  King  Artonr?  Parde!  SirPerdicai 
whotne  thai?  *  King  Alraandre  made  to  been 
bis  heyre  in  Greece,  was  of  no  Kinges  blood, 
biH  dame  was  a  tombistore.  Of  wbat  kinred 
been  tbeOentils  in  ourdajSk  •  I  trowe  tbere* 
fore  if  any  good  be  in  gentilesse,  it  is  onel}^ 
that  it  seemetb  a  maner  of  neoessite  bee  input 
to  genCilmen  tbat  they  shdalden  not  Tarien 
fro  tbe.vertues  of  tbeir  aunctsters.  Certes  all 
maner  linage  of  men  ben  evenHche  in  birtb, 
for  one  fatber  maker  of  all  goodnts  enformed 
bem  all)  &  allmoitall  iblke  of  one  seed  are 
greyned* 

•  A  wise  gentill  heart  looketh'  after -vertoe 
and  none  other  bodily  joies  alone — Lo  bow« 
ye  been  confounded  with  erroar  and  foUy .  The 
knowing  of  very  cause  and  way  is  goodnesse 
and  vertue.  Is  there  any  thing  to  thee  more 
precione  than  thyself?  Thou  sbalt  have  in 
tby  power,- that,  tbou  wonldest  never  lese 
&  that  in  no  way  may  be  taken  fro  'tbee*-* 
A  soule  dieth  never.  Vertae  and  goodnesse 
evermore  with  the  soole  endureth  and  this 
knot  is  perfect  blisse.  Then  this  soiile  id  this 
blisse,  endlesse  shall  endiiren — >And  when  the 
Boule  is  the  maister  over  thebodie,  then  is  a 
manne  maister  of  himselfe ;  and  a  man  to  be 
a  maister  over  bimselfe,  livetb  in  vertue  and 
in  goodnesse,  and  as  reason  of  verttte<teacfaelbi 
They  that  seeben  gold-  ingn;ene  trees,  afid 
wene  to  gader  precious  stones  emong  vines/ 
and  laine  her  nettes  in  mountaynes  to  fishe, 
h  thinken  to- bant  in  deepe  seas  after  bart» 
and  hinde,  and  seefaen  in  yearUi  tfailke  things 


tbat  earmoantetb  heaven.  What  may  I  of 
hem  saie  ?  But  foolish  ignoraunce  misledeth. 
Cbaucei^s  Test,  of  Love,  pp.  289;  279,  sSo* 
28a.  289,  290.  Old  ed. 


"  Chaucer  thus  discloses  .to  us  his.  own 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  his  Troilus,  .which 
he  pi^ts  into  the  mouth  of  Love  :«— ^'  1  shell: 
tell  thee,  this  lessoa  to  learne,  myne  owe  trae 
servmuDt,  the  noble  phylosephicall  poete,  in 
Englishes  wbyche  evermore  Jbym  bvsieth  and 
travaileth  right  sore,  my  name  to  encrease, 
wherefore  alL  that  willen  me  good,  owe  to 
doe  him  worship  and  reverenceteth ;  trtily 
his  better  ne  his  pere,  in  schole  of  my  nili^ 
coud  I  never  finde.  He  in  a  treatise  that 
be  made  of  my  servaant  Troylaa,  has  tbia 
matter  touched,  and  at  the  full  this  question 
asaoiled.  Certainly  bis  noble  saiyngs,  caa 
I  not  amend.  In  goodness  of  gtfitit,  man- 
lich  speech,  without  any  maner  of  nicitie  of 
stafiereaimagiaacion,  in  wit  and  in  good  rea- 
son of  sentence,  he  passeth  al  other  makers. 
In  ^e  boke  of  Troylas,  the  answere  to  tby 
qnestion  maiest  thou  leme»  never  the  later^ 
yet  maie  lightly  thyne  understanding,  som- 
deale  been  learned,  if  thon  have  knowyng 
of  these  to  fomsaid  tfaynges,  with  that  thoa 
have  understanding,  of  iwo,the  last  chapiters 
of  this  'seconde  boke^  tbat  is  to  saie,  good  to 
be  some  thing,  and  bad  to  want  al  maner 
being,  for  badde  b  nothyng  eU,  but  absence 
of  good/'  Test,  of  Love,  Book  3.  p.  301. 
Chal.  ed.  p.  510. 
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life,  public  as  well  as  private — it  will  be  useful  to  give  an  extract 
from  the  address  of  the  parliamentary  deputies  to  Richard,  oa 
announcing  to  him  his  deposition  ^,  as  an  instance  of  tile  language 

of 


••  **  Sire,  it  is  wdc  knowe  to  yowe,  that 
thef  was  a  parlement  somond  of  all  the 
States  bf  the  Reaume  for  to  be  at  West- 
mynstre,  and  to  begynne  on  the  Teusday  in 
the  mom  of  the  fesC  of  Seint  Michell  the 
Arcbauugell  thai  was  yesterday,  by  cause 
of  the  whiche  sommons  all  the  States  of 
this  londe  were  ther  gadyrd,  the  whiche 
states  hole  made  thes  same  persones  that 
ben  comen  here  to  yowe  nowe  her  Procu- 
ratours,  and  gafen  hem  full  auctorite  and 
power,  and  charged  hem,  for  to  say  the 
wordes  that  we  sail  say  to  yowe  in  her 
name  and  on  thair  bebalve; — And  so^^Sire, 
thes  wordes  and  the  doyng  that  we  sail  say 
to  yowe  is  not  onlych  our  wordes  bot  the 
wordes  and  the  doyoges  of  all  the  States  of 
this  loud  and  onr  charge  and  in  her  name. 

And  he  answered  and  sayd  that  he  wyste 
wele  that  we  wold  noght  say  bot  os  we  were 
charged.    > 

Sire,  ye  remeiubre  yowe  wele,  that  on 
Moneday  in  the  fest  of  Seint  Michell  the 
ArchaUBgell,  ryght  here  in  this  chaumbre^ 
and  in  what  presence,  ye  renoonsed  and 
cessed  of  the  state  of  Kyng  and  of  Lordes- 
Mp  and  of  all  the  dignite  and  wirssbipp 
tbat  longed  thereto,  and  assoiled  all  youc 
Ijeges  of  her  ligeanee  and  obesiance  that 
longed  to  yowt ,  uppe  the  fourme  that  is  con-; 
tened  in  the  same  Rennnciation  and  Ct ssion^ 
which  ye  redde  yourself  by  your  mouth,  and 
afiermed  it  by  'yovr  othe  and  by  your  owoe 
writing.  Opon  whicbe  ye  made  and.ordeyned 
y«ir  Procuratours  the  Ersbysshopp  of  York 
attdthe  Bysshopp  ef  Hereford,  for.  to  notifie 
and  declare  in  your  name  thes  Reauncia*- 
tton  and  Cession  at  Westmymtre  to  all 
the  States  and  all  the  people  that  was  ther 
gadyrd  by  cause  of  the  sommons  forsayd. 
The  whiche    thus    don  yesterday  by    ihes 


Lordes  your  Procuratours,  and  wele  herde 
and  understonden  tbes  renatvciationi  and 
cession  ware  pleinelich  and  frelich  accepted 
and  fullicfa  agreed  by  all  the  states  and 
people  forsayd.  And  over  this,  Sire«  at  .the 
instance  of  all  thes  states  and  poeple  ther 
ware  certein  articles  of  defautes  in  your 
governaonce  redde  there.  And  tho  wele  herd 
and  pleinelich  understonden  to  all  the  states 
forsaide,  hem  thoght  hem  so  trewe  and  so 
nolorie  and  knowen,  that  by  the  causes  and 
by  mo  other,  os  thei  sayd,  and  havyng  con- 
sideration to  )our  owne  wordes  in  your  owne 
renunciation  and  cession,  that  ye  were  not 
worthy,  no  sufficeant,  ne  able,  fer  to  governe 
for  your  oWne  demerltes,  os  it  is  more  pleir 
nerlych  contened  therin,  hem  thught  that 
was  resonable  and  cause  for  to  depose. ybwe,' 
and  her  commissaries  that  thei  made  and 
ordeined,  os  it  is  of  record  ther,  declared  and 
decreed,  and  adjugged  yowe  for  to  be  de- 
posed and  pryved,  and  in  dede  deposed  yowe- 
and  pryved  yowe  of  the  asiate  of  Kyng,  and 
of  the  Lordeship  contened  in  the  renuncia- 
tion and  cession  forsayd,  and  of  all  the  dig- 
nite and  wyrsshipp,  and  of  all  the  admini- 
stration that  longed  therto.  And  we,  proc'u- 
ratours  to  all  thes  states  and  poeple  forsayd^ 
OS  we  be  charged  by  hem,  and  by  hir  auto- 
rite.  gyiTen  us,  and  in  her  name,  yeld  yowe 
uppe  for  all  the  states  and  poeple  fone^yd^ 
Homage  liege  and  feaute,  .and  all. ligeanee, 
and  all  other  bondes,  cbargea,  and  services, 
that  looge  therto.  And  that  non  bf  till  tbes 
states  wd  poeple,  fro  this  tyme  forward,  oe 
here  yowe  feyth,  ue^  do  yowe^beisspoce  oe  to 
thar  Kyng* 

And  he  aiiswerd  and  ssyd,  that  he  loked 
not  ther  after:  Bot  he  sayde,  that  after  uU 
this  ke  hoped  that  is  Cosyn.  wolde  be  goode. 
Lord  tahym."  Plac.  ParL  vol.  s»  P*  4H- 
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of.  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  in  a  situation  that  must 

have  interested  their  sensibiUty •    As  a  specimen  of.  the  highest 

diction  of  the  country,  on  a  most  solemn  and  dignified  occasion,  we  of  the 

will  add  the  speeches  of  the  new  sovereign,  Henry  iv.  to  the  par-  of  the 

liament,  on  his  elevation  to  the  crown  ^.  Five  years  after,  in  1404,  f '[^"^f^, 

we  have  the  petition  of  the  great  earl  of  Northumberland  to  the  ^^^  ^*^* 
1  •    •   -            1.              %i          11                1                          1             •  •           /*    1      covposinoii. 
king  in  parliament    ,  and  the  royal  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  ' ^ — -^ 

commons  ^^ ;  which  will  give  a  further  view  of  the  style  of  the 


^  His  words  were,  *'  In  the  name  uf  Fadlr, 
SoQy  and  Holy  Gost,  I  Henry  of  I^ancastre 
chalenge  this  Rewme  of  Ynglatid,  and  the 
Corone  with  all  the  membres  and  the  appur- 
tenances, als  I  that  am  disendit  be  right  lyne 
of  the  blode  comyng  fro  the  gude  Lorde  Kyng 
Henry  therde,  and  thorghe  that  ryght  that 
God  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  helpe 
of  my  Kyn  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover  it : 
the  whiche  Rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be 
undone  for  defaut  of  Governance  and  un- 
doyng  of  the  gode  Lawes."— 

In  his  second  address  he  said,  ''  Sires, 
I  thank  God  and  yowe  Spirituel  and  Tem- 
pore! and  all  the  Astates  uf  the  lond ;  and 
do  yowe  to  wyte,  it  es  noght  my  will  that  no 
man,  thynk  that  be  waye  of  conquest  I  wold 
disherit  any  man  of  his  heritage,  franches, 
or  other  i^ghtes  that  hyra  aght  to  have,  no 
put  hym  out  of  that,  that  he  has  and  has 
had  by  the  gude  lawes  and  custumes  of  the 
Rewme  :  Except  thos  persons  that  has  ben 
agan  the  gude  purpose  and  the  commune 
profyt  of  the  R^wme."  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3. 
pp.  422,  423.  

^:  "  To  my  most  dredfoll  and  Sovereigne 
lige  Lord,  I  youre  humble  lige  beeeche  to 
yowre  Hyviessto  have  in  remembrance  my 
coinyng  lo  yowre  worshipful  presence  into 
York  of  my  free  will,  be  yowre  goodly  letters, 
where  I  put  me  in  yowre  grace,  as  I-  that 
Qoght  have  kept  yowre  Lawys  and  Statutys 
as  ligeance  askith ;  and  specially  of  gederyng 
of  power,  and  gev^g  of  Liverees, -as*  that 


highest 

tyme  I  put  me  in  yowre  grace,  and  yit  do, 
ye  seiyng  and  hit  like  to  yowre  Hyness,  that 
al  graceles  sholde  I  nat  go.  Wherefore  I 
beseche  yow,  that  yowre  hygh  grace  be  sene 
on  me  at  this  tyme :  And  of  othir  thyoges 
whiche  ye  have  examynyd  me  of,  I  have  told 
yowe  pleynly  and  of  all  I  put  me  holy  in 
yowre  grace."  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3.  p.  524. 

"  **  And  for  als  muche  that  the  Comunes 
desiren  that  the  Kyng  shulde  leve  upon  his 
owne,  as  gode  reson  asketh,  and  alle  Estates 
thynken  the  same,  the  Kyng  tbanketh  hem 
of  here  gode  desire,  willy ng  put  it  in  exe- 
cution als  sone  as  he  wel  may.  And  bycause 
the  Comunes  desiren,  that  al  that  longed 
unto  the  Coroune  the  fourty  yere  of  Kyng 
Edward,  and  sithe  hath  be  departed,  shulde 
be  resumed,  to  that  entent  that  the  Kyng 
myght  better  leve  of  his  owne :  And  for  als 
muche  that  it  may  noght  be  knowen  unto  the 
Kyng  whiche  is  of  the  Corowne,  and  whiche 
is  not,  withoute  more  examination,  ne  what 
hath  be  grauoted  sithe  the  fourty  yere  of 
Kyng  Edward  unto  this  t}  me,  the  Kynges 
entent  is,  to  assigne  certeyn  Lordes  spirituel 
and  certeyne  Lordes  temporell,  and  aUe  his 
Justices,  and  bis  Sergeantz,  and  othir  suche 
as  hym  lust  name,  for  to  put  in  execution, 
als  ferre  as  he  may  by  the  lawe  of  his  land, 
or  by  his  prerogatif,  or  libertee,  alle  the 
articles  contened  in.  the  Petition  of  the 
Comune,  in  all  hast  that  he  may,  in  discharge 
of  his  people."  Plac.  Pari.  vol.  3  p.  549.  , 
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PART-  ^igh^stc^i^nks.  in.  ;1ilie  country.  Qur  *  specimens  may  foe  closed  by 
HISTORY  ^°^  paasagesi  in  the  will  of  Henry  V, ^5 which  bring) 'down  the 
OP  THE  ^  history  of.  our.  Jwguage  to  .the  end  of  U» .  period .  to  wfaioh  this 
LANGUAGB     Volume  is  devoted. 


AND  PROSE 
COM  POSITION* 


The  Reader  has  now  before  him,  in  these  Chapters,  specimeii5 
of  the  Language  of  all  orders  of  individuals  in  England,  from.the 
termination  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  beginniixg  of  the  fifteenth^ 
of  poets,  chroniclers,  divines,  preachers,  citizens,  noblemen,  prinq^ 
of  the  blood,  parhaments,  and  kings.  These  have  been  presented 
to  him  in  chronological  succession,  that  with  his.  own  eye  he  imay 
be  able  to  perceive  the  progress  that  was  made,  and  the  graded 
changes  which  most  contributed  to  produce  it.  In  the  passages  that 
have  been  quoted,  we  see  the  vernacular  prose  composition  of  this 
period.  The  works  referred  to,  form  the  most  important  part  of  our 
prose  literature,  and  their  authors  were  its  principal  composers. 
To  add  a  long  catalogue  of  the  divines  and  schoolmen,  who  wrote 
Latin  prose  or  verse,  would  contribute  little  to  the  history  of  the 
progressive  mind  of  the  country.  It  will  be  suHicieat  to  refer  to 
the  ancient  and  modern  works  in  which  these  writers  have  been 
biographically  noticed.  Of  these,  Boston,  of  Bury,  in  the  fifteenth 
century ^^;  Leland  in  the  sixteenth^;  Bale  and  Pitts  soon  after- 
wards ; 

**  It  begins  tjhm,  '*  In  the  worahip  of  the  alle  the  same  castils,  lordships,   Ace.  aad 

blessed  Triiiite,  of  cure  luide  Saint  Marie,  othir  possessions  sogeven  to  my  said  brothir 

and  of  allc  the  blpssed  company  of  Heven,  Umfray  after  his  decesse,  nooo  heir  mal  of 

I  Henry,  by  the   Grace  of  God  Kyug  of  his   body  thenne  beyng  on  lyve,  remaigne 

Yngland  and  of  France^  lord  of  Ii:land»  atte  to  myn  >  heirs  Kynges  of  Yngland,  and  be 

makyng  of  thes  presentes  lettres  that  or*  attffiexet  to. the  Corona  lofYfigf and  ks  ever* 

deynet  and.  disposet  to  passe  into  the  parties  more.— And   if  it  so    befalie  that   or .  my 

of  France,  to  recover  by  help  of  God,  my  dettes  be  fully  paid,  ajidmy  last  Will  playnly 

rightes  there  to  me  iongyng,  have  do  writte  execut/'   &c.      Eoyal    and  .  Noble    Will^ 

my   wille  and  entente  in  manere  aftir  fo-  pp.  236—- 243. 

loyng/'—Afler  various  bequests,  he  adds —  ^  Tanner  has  given,  large  exteacte  from 

*'  And  if  it  so  befalie  that  my  forsaid  brother  this  work,  in  the^preftne  to  bis. Bifaliotheca 

Umfrey  without  heir  mal  of  his  body  corny ng  Monastics, 

departe  out  of  this  world,  thanne  I  wol  that  ^  X^laad  lie  Script  Brit. 
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wards;  and  bishop  Tanner,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Monastica,  compiled    CH'ap^ 
in  the  last  century ;  are  the  authors  whose  researches  have  been    . 

•^  SPECIMEN 

the  most  extensive  and  suqcessful.    But  among  these,  Holcot,  the  of  the 
Dominican  friary  who  flourished  about   1330,  deserves  particular  op  the 
notice.    He  not  only  wrote  some  Latin  Commentaries  on  part  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  Scriptures,   which    are  remarkable   for   the  great    range   of^^^^^^^^' 

*■  1      /•  •  COMPOSITION, 

classical  authors   whom   he  quotes,  and  for  his  repeated  enco-  ^ , ^ 

miums  on  knowledge  and  literature ;  but  he  also  composed,  under 
the  name,  and  therefore  most  probably  with  the  sanction,  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  tha  English  prelate  to  whom  Petrarch 
addressed  the  letter  which  was  never  answered,  the  work  entitled 
Philo-biblon ;  the  object  of  which  peculiarly  was,  to  excite  a  love 
of  general  study ;  an  encouragement  of  new  books ;  a  desire  to 
collect  them ;  a  taste  for  the  liberal  arts ;  indulgence  for  poetry ; 
and  an  increased  facility  to  students,  to  read  the  books  that  were 
obtained*^.  In  our  next  Volume,  the  history  of  our  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  will  form  a  leading  article;  and  may 
assist  to  complete  the  view  that  we  have  attempted  to  present, 
of  the  progress,  diversity,  and  extended  attainments  of  the  English 
Intellect. 

^>  It  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  should  not  entirely  neglect  the  fahles  of  the 

Harleian,  No*  499.     Some  of  its  chapters  poets: — Ch*  15.  The  advantages  of  the  love 

will  shew  iu  more  remarkable  subjects: —  of  books: — Ch.  16.  How  meritorious  it  is  to 

Ch.  i.That   the    treasure    of   wisdom    lies  write  new  books,  and  to  renew  old  ones: — 

chiefly  in  books  :--^Ch.  a.  What  love  should  Ch.  1 8.  That  we  should  collect  a  great  abund- 

reaaonably  be  given  to  books: — Ch.g.  Tho'  ance  of  books,   to  the   common  profit   of 

we  ought  to  love  the  works  of  the  ancients  scholars,  and  not  merely  for  our  own  plea* 

most,  yet  we  ought  not  to  condemn  the  study  sure: — Ch.  19.  On  the  best  mode  of  com« 

of  the  moderns {^Ch.  ii.  On  the  preference  municating  our  books  to  all  students.  MS. 

to  books  on  the  liberal  arts: — Ch.  13.  We  Harl.  No.49<2. 


FINIS. 
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